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‘HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, January 19, 1809. 


(Tue Lorps Commissioners’ SPEECH.) 
The Third Session. of the Fourth Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom was this day 
opened by commission : the Commissioners 
were the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Eord Chancellor, earl Camden, and the 
duke-of Montrose. At half past three 
| o'clock the lords commissioners’ took 
B their seats upon the woolsack ; and the 


Commons, pursvant to message, having. 
ded, with their Speaker, at the ed 


fF the Lord Chancellor informed them, 


his Majesty bad been pleased to direct’ 
his commission to certain lords, ‘therein 
named, to open the session; which com- 
mission they should hear read, ‘and after- 
wards his Majesty’s mnst gracious Speech. 
_  Thecommission wasthen read by the Clerk 
». at the table; after which, the Lord Chan- 
_. cellor read the Speech, as it here follows:: 
«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; We have 
is. itin “oe from hig Majesty to staté to 
you, - ip Majesty has called you to- 
gp gether Peeiect confidence that you are 
prepa 0 cordially to support his Majesty 
n the prosecution of a war which there is 
‘*" hope of terminating safely agd honour- 
ably, except through vigorous ‘and per- 
severing .exertion.—We are to acquaint: 
at that his Majesty has directed ta be 
before you copies of the. proposals for 


“> Opening a negociation, which were trans- 


* mitted: to his Majesty from Erfarth; and. 
of the "Correspondence which ‘thereopon 
Vor. XII. 


“Majesty will continue to them ‘his: 





a — = _ = . 


took place with the governments ‘of Russia 
and of France; together with the Decla- 
ration issued by his Majesty’s command 
on the termination of that correspondence. 
—His “Majesty i is persuaded, that you will 
participate in the feelings which were éx- . 
pressed by his Majesty, when it was res 
quired that his Majesty should ‘consent ‘to 
commence the negociation by abando 

the cause of Spain, whjch he had’‘so’ Tes. 
Gently and solemn! espoused — We are 
commanded to inform you,’ that his Ma- 
jesty continues to receive from) the Spanish 


| government the strongest assurances of 


their determined ates in the cause 
of the legitimate monatchy, and ‘of the 
national independence of Sein ‘and to 
assure you, that so ‘long as the people of 
Spain shall remain true to themselves, his 
most 
strenuous assistance ‘and support.=His 
Majesty has repewed to: the’ Spanish'tias — 
tion, i’ the moment’ of fe difficulties and: 
reverses, the engagements which he volun- 
tarily contracted at the outset of its.strug-— 
gle against the usurpation ‘and tyranily of 
France ; and’ = oe commanded to ac- 

uaint , that these en ents have. 
soon Bin into the sorte of a Treaty of 
Alliance ; which Treaty, so soon as the 
ratification shall bave been exchanged, his 
Majesty will cause to be laid before you. 
His Majesty commands us to state to you, 
that while his Majesty contemplated with 
the liveliest satisfaction, the achievements 
of his forces in the commencement 


f 
a ety alan te deliverance 








3] 
of the hingiee of ee ally from the pre 
sence and opposition of the French argsy, 
his Meets ae most deeply regretted the 
termination of that Gs ta polite Armia-| ¢ 









on your disposition to 
to continue the aid 
to’ the kieg of 






irs, from having. 
Majesty im the pro~ 


priet of r apy proposal for ne 

ie i rgeing government of Spain 
was ane tobe admiteed as a party. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 
We ere ded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that he has directed the esti- 
mates of the current year to be laid before 
you. His. Majesty relies upon your zeal 
pr ering to yr such further provi 
of supply -~ vigorous prosecution 
athe war Way render necessary ; and he 
pit he ou may be enabled to find the 
means of providing such supply withept 
sents: ae: Memyecinte increase of the 
pe Fa -e peaple-—itie 
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dn rticles | ear) 
liged formselly ta. declare his disapy iT eoahit Reo 
eres are to » xe to you ou he Ma- | 0 ! 


| longer upan thetime of the house than just. 
the p reed the Adiacea 


; eet 






‘with the interests of his allies, 
and of the world.” 
The Commaans boring retire 






of mo ‘oa | AS 
ath Hislerd “s 


unanimous persed he a ofthat house in sup- 
porting his Mojesty in the effectual prose- 


cution of a war which the country isengag- | 
ed in, for the purpose of securing and esta- | 
blishing uponsolidfoundationsthe blessings — 


He was equally convinced that 


of peace. 
to the proposals for opening a 


with.re 


negociation with the enemy, the conduct” 
adopted upon that occasion would meet - 


with the approval of the House,:and that 
in his exertions on behalf of Spain and of 
liberty; the ‘sacrifices the country had 
made,.and would make, would continue to 


be sanctioned by their warmest approba-. 
tion. He entertained nodoubt that what- _ 


ever might be thought of the result of the 
war in Portugal, yet t that the valour of our, 
armies there must merit the most profound. 
applause, and that the aid to be afforded 
to the king 








And be no less anticipated 


to injure our commerce,: yet, that when 
their lurdships took into- consideration the 


|| fact, that, in-spite of those efforts, our com~ 
t~'| merce had inereased, and our revenues 


increased in proportion. Influenced by 
these sentiments he would not trespass 


to move the followin 
Here his lor 


dnd aid; My lord ; Speeceay nn ahaa. 
aes, ent: to his Majesty, not 4 
| oaly en tae oa 71 


= 
< Megas 
BG 


aoa nation, but for the 


ee eiaek durin 
cite 








leis sooo sical i Majesty ~ 







fieful sensation they most feel, ‘that; amr 
rithetanding the efforts of the enemy ©" 


ts 

2 
soe 

ee 






of Europe; 5 q 


















of Sweden, would be acknow-.. 
5} lndgediie well-enmned meed of that gallant | | 
monarch’s fidelity and zeal in the glorious. i 
and benourable cause wherein he had ems ; 








ee 
at 
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i ne. eae. a a a eS 
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a vigorous and persevering prosecution of 
eawar, of which, I flatter myself, the 
eat mass of this country is perfectly 

convinced, arid: it must be highly con- 

soling to all Europe, to learn that his ma- 


~ 


jesty is resolved most strenuously to sup- 


‘port the cause. of Spain. It is our own 


cause ;— it is the cause of Europe and of the 
world ; and we cannot "but concur in ap- 
plauding the determination of the Spani- 
ards to persevere, to the last extremity, in 
the glorious contest. for their liberty ;—a 
resolution worthy of that noble nation. 


' We cannot. but admire their spirit, when 
-we reflect on the completely disorganized 


state, into which they were thrown by 
the treachery of an implacable usurper.— 


“Tf they should not, in every instance, act 


according to our notion of what is expe- 
dient, or even if prejudice should prevent 
them from receiving assistance in the way 
we think adviseable ;—if ‘their communi- 
cations, among themselves and with us, 


. should not .be so prompt and perfect as 








_ discover the same. 


-which t 


might be expected from a country, whose 
government, and every thing derived from 
it, had not been recently dissolved and 
overthrown ;—if we should observe among 
them, a degree of pacty spirit, or struggles 


.for power, we should consider it as the lot 


of human nature; and when we look 
among ourselves, (and it is highly to be 
lamented, especially at this crisis), we 
In short, if all these 
circumstances should exist, wé ought still 
to respect and admire-their general con- 
duct, and not despond, even though great 
reverses should take place.—The military 


Spirit of the Spaniards is wonderful, if we 


consider the numerous veteran armies to 
are opposed, and as to our 
own troops, we have reason to expect 
from them, every thing that can be done 


‘by men. They have the highest confi- 


dence in their: genoral, whether he ad- 


.vances or retreats, and we should be satis- 


fied that whatever may happen, a British 


“army, so commanded, will not disgrace 


5 













.the character of our country.—I believe 


there are few among us who are not con- 
vinced, that general ruin must ensue if the 
war is not carried on with the utmost 
vigour, and that. Spain is the Country 


-where the great effort should be made: 
and. how 


reat should be our exultation 
when we hear that, during such a war, 
our trade, on the whole, is not diminished. 
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Me _” ‘ PARL. DEBATES, Jan..19, 1809.—The Lords Commissioners’ Speech. [6 
| ciously acquaints us, that he has renewed 
' his engagements with Spain, and observes 
that, there is no hope of safety bat through 


The export of certain manufactures de- 
creased fora time, but not very consider- 
ably, or by no means as much as was sup- 
posed. Buonaparté threatened to subdue 
us by ruining our commerce, or by the 
expence of the war. We may thank him 
for haying made the experiment; we are 
now relieved from .all apprehensions on 
those points, for it is proved, that neither 
Decrees nor Embargoés can materially 
affect our trade, and that the flourishing 
state of our finances enables us.to carry 
on this expensive war, without any con- 
siderable loan or new taxes. As-to the 
Embargo laid by. the American States, I 
am confirmed in the opinion I always en- 
tertained, that it will prove much more 
beneficial to the empire than injurious: 
and we are indebted to the firmness of the 
present administration for a very. great 
improvement in our situation, in respect 
to that.country, and for the expectation 
that no machinations or menacing mea- 
sures shall make us abandon those princi- 
ples and that system, on.which its great- 
ness and, power have been established.— 
It is by contemplating these circumstances 
that we discover the real greatness and 
power of this country, and which, I con- 
ceive, never can be destroyed but through 
our own misconduct. Look round. the 
British Empire; look to the East and to 
the West; and’ we shall find it, notwith- 
standing this rancorous war,-in as good a 
state, in all parts,.as at any period ;——but 
these matters will be much more ably 
stated to the house by those capable of 
Renening them interesting to your lord- 
ships.  . . 

Earl St. Vincent said, that the Address just 
read was such, that no man who had a vene- 
ration for his sovereign, or a love for his 
country, could ever assent to. Some parts 
of it, which went to express a determined 
hostilityto the common enemy, and which 
went to declare the firm :determination 
to carry on the war age him, all must 
approve. But when adverted to the 
manney in which that opposition to him 
had been conducted on the peninsula of 
Europe, it was wholly impossible not. to 
express both sorrow and indignation. He 
would assert it in the face of the country, 
and in the face of the world, that it was the 
greatest disgrace that had befallen Great 
Britain since the days of the Revolution ; 
and this he openly declared, whether he 
took into consideration the manner in which | 
the war was carried on in Portugal, or the 


way in which our troops had been sent 











, 


- 


Ty) 
"there. . Transports ‘were hired, and ‘gteat 
‘Merit was to be attributed to the ingenuity 
. of mjhisters in providing these transports ; 
' -but the public ought to be undeceived 
upon that head ; there was not a tittle of 
merit in’ thecase; it was only going to 
tharket, and offering a little more than the. 
market price,.and transports were to be 
obtained in abundance. He wished, how- 
éver, to notice the important services to 
which these transports were eventually 
applied : “ why truly,” said his lordship, 
* they were at last employed tocénvey the 
rascally raffians whom Junot. commanded 
to that part of France which was nearest 
the boundaries of Spain, that they might, 
as speedily as possible, be again brought 
into action with more effect against our 
own soldiers. So, that those devils,” added 
his lordship, «are at this moment harasse 
ing the rear of our retreating army.” The 
impolicy of sending British troops to Por- 
tugal -he always disapproved ; but the 
result of the war there he was disgusted 
- with: and then the delay that -prevailed 
before we sent a man from thence towards 
Spain was disgraceful. In fact it would 
‘seem as if ministers had not even a geo- 
“graphic knowledge of the country through 
which they were to pass, insomuch that 
they ought to go again to school, to make 
‘ ‘themselves masters of it. But their igno- 
rance of that spécies'of knowledge, one 
Would suppose was official ; fora “ Heaven- 
. ‘born Minister,’”’ just’ after he first came 
‘into_power, asked “whether Port, Mahon 
was in Europe or tot’? ‘and ‘the persons at 
‘present in power manifested just the same 
local ignorance, when they sent an army 
‘to traverse a wild and inhospitable coun- 
‘try, at’the very commencement of the 
‘rainy season, to drink new wines, and ‘to 
‘be overwhelmed with disease as well as 
~ fatigue. So little confidence did he place 
"inv these men, that he was decidedly:of opi- 
“mion, that uriléss they were removed, the 
- sgountry would ‘be lost. The Convention 
“of Cintra ‘could not ‘be considered, with- 
“Out feeling sentiments of alarm as well-as 
__ indignation, rising in the mind ; the more 
eS gan pang omnes the cold-blood- 
‘ed treaty; that gave up a ‘contest with 


'the’ships of an enemy, upon a compro- 


misé go. unworthy the nation’s character. 
There was a time when such old-fashioned 
"words as “ sink, burn, and destroy,” were. 
understood and exércised : but now we are 
“to iate to be ships’ husbands, ‘and 
apse by bargain and barter, 


, We: 
. instead of by battles, by bravery, and by 
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balls; we are to: hold ships in- trust” 
contract, -and:not in right by conquest, ~ 
We had Princes of the Blood, all of whem — 
are bred to arms ; why, he asked; -ayere © 
not some of these illustrious persoi 
employed to lead our armies; they had § . 
write the science of war their stody Obi > | 
_ their*childhood ?* If, they were not to be | * 
employed; he was at@giloss to ascertain for} 
what purpose they werebred to arms. There’: . 
was a distinguished person near him (earl © { 
Moira) who had the confidence ‘of the . §- 
people, who had the love of the soldiery, 
and who possessed the esteem of his ‘ma- — 
jesty : why was not such a person as.that | 
nobleman employed? The reason was / 
evident—it was because management pre- _ 
vented it. But was it to be supposed that” 
because a Court of Enquiry had deemed’: 
no further investigation necessary, that. | 
therefore there ought to be no investiga- . 
tion?» Whenever he looked at the terms 
of the Convention ; whenever he reflected * 
on the decision of that court, he could not 
avoid exclaiming, that the décision so an- 
nounced was a blot upon the country. » | 
Whenever he heard’ of Councils of War > ~ 
being called, he always considered them as — ' 
cloaks for cowardice; so said the brave 
Boscawen, and from him he imbibed: the 
sentiment which time and experience had. 
completely confirmed. At Vimiera we 
gained a vietory, and in the moment that 
our soldiers were flushed with conquest, 
recourse was had to a council of wars: | 
that, he presumed, could. only have beens 
necessary, or indeed apologized, for, in the; 
moment of defeat. Upon what prineiple, 7 
therefore, such an expedient was resorted 
to, he, for one, accustomed to otherme- — 
thods, could not account ; they only who | 
acted:in it-can explain it. Just the -same - | 
opinion he entertained of the Court of En- — 
quiry ;'it was a shield to ward off investi- © 
gation from. ministers themselves ; but he 
trusted ‘that their lordships would not be 
prevented from making a scrupulous in- 
vestigation of it: int their own way. He ~ 
knew the character of the Portuguese ex- @ 
ceedingly well; they, excepting the city , 
of Lisbon, were as brave people as any % 
upon the continent of Europe, ‘and, officer-.7 
ed with British’soldiers, would have pre?” 
sented an undaunted front to Frenchmefi: _ 
| Why’ was ‘not that expedient made use of? | | 
Ministers ought to have known their value, 
‘and if they did-not, their ignorance was ~ §. 
inexcusable. ‘If that house did itsduty;  } 
‘they would immediately proceed to the: . 













































































| foot of the throne, and there tell the ‘80- Es 
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steblinnths bold ‘truth, that if he did’not 
remove them he would lose the country. 
These were the sentiments of his heart ; 
" jhe spoke them as a solemn duty, which he 
‘found. himself bound to express. It was 
. probably the last time he should trouble 
their lordships, ‘and with that, ‘said: the 
noble admiral, I wish your lordships a good 
’' night. (At these words’ the noble earl 
instantly walked out of the house.) 
4 ‘Earl Grosvenor complained, that in con- 
> f sequence of the mode which his Majesty’s 
2 ministers had of late years eomserte re- 
specting the Speech~“from the throne, 
ble lords were often betrayed into an 
involuntary approbation of the Address. 
Formerly, it was the custom to read the 
Speech - previously to its being read from 
the throne, by which the members of both 
houses were put in possession of the sub- 
stance of it at least. That excellent cus- 
tom had been discontinued ; and any noble, 
‘ _ Jord who might disapprove of the Speech, 
was thereby precluded from offering an 
Amendment to the Address. He would, 
" -however, admit on this qccasion, that there 
was not much in the Address to produce a 
difference of opinion. He cordially ap- 
proved of that part of the Speech which 
expressed a determination to give all pos- 
sible assistance to the Spaniards, so long 
as they should be true to themselves. He 
did ‘not despair of the Spanish cause, 
_ provided the vast means of this country 
were employed in the manner best’ calcu- 
| lated to distress and embarrass the enemy. 
F He also concurred inthat part of the Speech 
-- which expressed disapprobation-of the Con- 
vention of Cintra; but he would have 
been better pleased if tliat disapprobation: 
‘had been followed by an avowal that ul- 
terior measures were intended. Ministers 
having professed their determination to 
“persevere in the cause of Spain, he trusted 
‘that their ‘exertions would henceforth be 
made -in a manner different from what 
they had-been. His lordship severély cen- 
sured that military arrangement by which 
.»@ British army was sent'into the heart of 
, Spain, when it should have been sent to 
_ ‘the foot of~ the Pyrenees: © It should have 
_ _ beet sent to asituation where it could not 
Me exposed-to the possibility of being ob- 
_ liged-to retreat.—The ‘noble eai} expressed 
‘considerable regret that the disposition of 
America should not be favourable towards 
‘this country, bat was-rather inclined to- 
wards the Ruler of France. It’ must. be. 
admitted by all, that the Orders in Coun- 
cil did not originate'in the smallest degree 





























against America, bat were’ only framed ~ ... 
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for the sole purpose of counteraetin ¥ 
obnoxious Decrees of Buonaparté; and ° 
these Orders in Council, it was well know 
to the Americans, were desi to céase, .- 
the very moment the enemy reverséd his. 
unjust decrees.—There was another’ sab- 
ject to which he would ‘desire the ‘atten- 
tion of the House ; namely,’ the necessity 
of looking into our internal regulations, 
for the sake of immediately reforming the 
‘abuses which may have crept into the 
different departments of the government. 
In these times, when the people were cal- 
led upon to make such weighty sacrifices, 
he did think that all useless Places and 
Pensions shoyld’ be: speedily abolished. 
When he intimated the existence of ‘such 
abuses, he’ had no: intention’ to- say ‘that 
this or any other administration were-to be 
condemned, for he considered they were 
what might be properly termed, the rust 
of time, but ought quickly to be done 
away, lest they should-corrode the welfare 
of the state. Buonaparté, from wicked and 
malevolent motives, had attended te the 
removal of évery .abuse which could pos- 
sibly retard the succéss of his schemes > 
and although he did so from evil, it might 
well become this country to imitate his 
example, and do so from ‘the best of m 
tives.- : 
Viscount Sidmouth observed; that there 
was one point upon which there could not, 
he was perhuscied, be any differencé of , 
opinion among their lordships, naniely, 
the propriety of assuring his ‘majesty of 


‘the gratitude with which they received his 


Speech. In expressing that assuranée, a 
language’ was employed, which to hin ap- 
peared to commit the house to certain 
points: uppn' which they were: not ade- . 


quately informed. For himsélf, he’ would- — 


approve of continuing to'support Spain so 
long as any hope remained; . but he'was _- 

not prepared to thank his ‘majesty for a | 
Treaty, of the conditions and-engagements 
of which he was wholly ignorant. It was 
not impossible, when the 'Treaty came to 
be discussed, that he might approve it ; 
but until the documents were before ‘him, 
he must suspend his opinion, and, above 
all things, decline to pledge himself to an 
unreserved’ approbation of the measure. 
Before he could come to a proper decision 
.on this subject, he must: also obtain some - 

information réspecting the state of Spain. ~ 


At no period within his memory was there . <_.. 


sd-much spirit, so. much loyalty and neal - ee. 


4 









ay 


in the country, and yet, at the same time, 


so much dissatisfaction. It was a dissatis- 
faction not arising from a_ turbulent dis- 
position in the people of this country, or 
from- any marked reverses, or from the 
pressure of the public burthens, . but a 
dissatisfaction produced by a feeling most 
honourable to the nation.. The dissatis- 
faction was proportioned to the zeal and 
expectation of the country. It was not 
content either with the extent of the ex- 
ertions that had been: made to aid the 
Spaniards, or with the manner .in-which 
they were employed, Some statement, 
he trusted, would be made to allay this 
very laudable feeling of the public mind. 
His lordship here declared that he rose 
chiefly for the purpose of qualifying the 
assent he should give to the greatest part 
of the Address. With the reservation he 
had made, and that the means which 
would be liberally given would not be 
misemployed ; that the sacrifices of blood 
and treasure that the people of this coun- 
try were disposed, beyond all example, to 
make, would be spent for the glory of the 
nation; and the honour of his Majesty’s 
crown, he would give. his assent to the 
Address. He wished, however, not to be 
considered as committing himself to its 
full extent, but merely as concurring in 
that part which recommends a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and expresses a 


determination to assist Spain, so long as. 


Spain shall prove true to herself.. He 
also concurred in the expediency of in- 
creasing our military means. in proportion 
to those of the enemy with whom we 
have to contend. 

Lord Grenville rose and spoke nearly as 
follows: It could not but be imagined, my 
lords, that there were parts of the Address 
in which it was impossible .for me to.con- 

_ cur, but I most willingly gave way to other 
lords who wished. to deliver their senti- 
ments. It was the cSnstant practice, until 
the present administration came into office, 
to refrain both in the Speech and the 
Address from calling upon parliament, ' to 
deliver any decided opinion approving of 
past. measures; the documents relating to 

_ which were not in the possession of | the 

' House, or expressing a determination. to. 
support any future system, the- details of 
which had not been comtnunicated. We 

-are now, on the contrary, called upon to 
express our decided approbation, net only 
of past measures, but of a future system 
of which no explanation is given. Surely, 

it must be deemed incumbent upon. minis- 
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| unlocked, and the road between Paris and 4 





ters: tomake some statement to your lord. © 
‘ships, to give.some explanation of .the | 
events which have saeak and of the sys- 
tem whieh it is determined to pursue, As 
it. is,, I must enter my. decided pr 
against certain parts of the Address which 
your Jordships are now called upon. to 
vote, and which go to pledge this House, - 
in approbation of a system, of which], for 
one, cannot approve.—My lords, with re- © 
spect to Spain, it would be an idle waste 
of your lordships’ time and patience for 
me to declare my opinion as to the nature. 
of the contest in that®country. Of the 
base and treacherous, the atrocious and 
cruel invasion of the independence of the 
Spanish people, there+s but one opinion 
in the ony but one opinion as to the | 
cause in which they were fighting, against 
the tyrant who unjustly and cruelly attack. 
ed them. I have not, however, my lords, 
ever wished to conceal my opinion, with 
respect to the policy of sending a British 
army to Spain. I do not mean to say, 
that there might not be circumstances 
under which it might be advisable and ex- 
pedient to send British troops into Spain; 
but I mean to assert that, during last sum- | 
mer, there was no prospect that ought ‘to, 
have induced any reasonable men to send 
a British army into the interior of Spain. 
I am anxious not to be misunderstood upon 
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this point. I do not mean to apply my’ 
observation to naval co-operation, to the 
mode of sending fleets with troops on board 
to annoy particular. parts of the coast, toy 
keep the enemy in a constant state of 
alarm, and obtain partial advantages which ™ 
may be .of essential service. I confine 
myself to the policy of sending a. British | 
army into the interior of Spain, and 1 con- 
tend, that there was not that prospect 
which ought . to have indyced reasonable 
men to have so sent an army. Nor were 

| there any circumstances which could jus- 
tify the sending a British army, large, it is 
true, as a British army, but small, as an 
army acting on the continent, to meet the 















having any of the great powers of Europe "| 
as our auxiliaries. With the Pyrenees — 


Madrid as open as that between Paris and 
| Antwerp, there was nothing which could’ 
justify.our sending into the interior of | 
Spain thirty or forty thousand British men 
_to meet an army of 500,000. [ can only. 
compare such a measure to the far-famed > 
march to Paris, to which it is fully equal in 
wildnessand absurdity. Itis perfectly clear. 
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whole disposable force of France, without: [ 
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“| that it must rest with the Spanish people 
- themselves ‘to maintain their independ- 
ence, and that without that. spirit amongst 
themselves no army that we could ‘send 
would be of any avail. They adopted a 
system, which was published in the early 
part of the summer, under the title of 
‘« Precautions;” and which contained a 
most excellent plan of defence adapted to 
the peculiarities of the country, and cal- 
culated to harrass-and annoy an invading 
army , and to wear them down by a con- 
tinued system of partial attack, without 
‘incurring the risk which must necessarily 
_attend a pitched battle with regular and 
veteran troops. This system was the best 
which could be adopted by that country, 
under its then circumstances, and might 
have produced a great effect upon the 
_ enemy, whose troops would have been 
continually harassed and fatigued, whilst 
the Spaniards, taking advantage of the 
peculiarities of their country, would have 
incurred little immedate risk, and would. 
have gained a knowledge and attained a 
discipline which might have subsequently 
qualified them to contend in the field with 
the regular troops of France. This excel- 
lent system we forced them to abandon, 
by sending into the interior of the oe 
aBritish army : it then became impossible 
for the Spaniards to leave our army to 
fight their battles by itself; our army 
would, of course, proceed in the manner 
and. according to the usual routine of a 
regular army; and thus the Spaniards 
were forced on to engage in pitched bat- 
tles, at a period when they. were not com- 
petent, with regular troops, whilst the 
British army, too small to-cope with the 
great superiority of troops brought into 
' the field by France, can only retreat. In 
this way,, my lords, I contend that the 
sending a British army into the interior 
of Spain has been actually injurious to the 
. cause of the Patriots in that country.—I 
waited anxiously towards the close of 
. last session for some communication on 
the subject of Spain, which, I did expect 
Ministers would have made for the purpose 











“@ of obtaining the decision of : Parliament. 


Had such a communication been made, 
__T should certainly have deliyered my opi- 
_ nion as to the impolicy of sending British 
troops into the interior of Spain. Minis- 
ters, however, chose to act without asking 
the advice of Parliament, and in what way 
have they contributed to the assistance of 
the ‘ Universal Spanish Nation,’ as it has 
been called? In what manner have they 
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afforded the aid of which they now .so 
much-boast? ‘Setting aside fora moment 
the consideration of the general question 
of the policy or impolicy of sending Brit- 
ish troops into the interior of Spain, 
it may be said, that there was a time 
when a British force of 30 or 40,000 men 
might have contributed to obtain a great 
, temporary advantage, which, whatever ef- 
fect it might have-had upon the ultimate 
fate of the war, would at least have enabled 
the Spaniards to arrange theirdefence, and 
to mature their preparations. It -may be 
said, that there was a period of the contest 
when the French having been driven from 
Madrid, and forced to take refuge in the 
neighbourhood of the Pyrenees, a ‘British 
force, sent there at that particular crisis, 
might have driven the French beyond the 
Pyrenees, and placed in the hands of the 
Spaniards the keys of their country, which 
they might then have been enabled to de- 
fend sibber infinitely more advantageous 
circumstances than they had since been 
placed in. It might be said, that this case 
did, from peculiar circumstances, actuall 

occur. Allowing it to be so, how was it 
taken advantage of? - One might have 
supposed, that, to make:the proper use of 
such an advantageous conjuncture of affairs, 
our: troops would have been sent to the 
port nearest the scene of action, and from 
whence they might be marched, in the 


shortest time, to the spot where their ser: 
| vices were most wanted. But, instead of 


the nearest port, the farthest seemed to 
have been chosen, and the troops were 
sent to Lisbon. They are there employed: 
m compelling the French to eracnase Penk 
tugal, who could not have held it if Buo- 
naparté could not cénquer Spain, and who 
must get possession of it if he does; and 
afterwards remain there ‘for two months 
before they march to join the Spaniards. 
The moment was urgent, the occasion was 

ressing, ‘every thing dépended upon 
promptitude of action, and taking advan- 
tage of a small portion of time; and yet 
two nionths pass away before the army is 
even put in march to join the Spanish 
troops ; and the general who commanded 
in chief, in giving an account of his con- 
duct, says, that no arrangement was de- 
termined upon for putting the army in 
march. ‘The transports which ought to 
have conveyed our troops are used to con- 
vey the troops of the enemy; and our 
army, compelled to make a long march 
over land, are too late for any effective 
purpose, and the aiemy triumphs in the 
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gapital: of Spain’ before ‘even a British 
musket ‘is.fired. The Spanish people may. 
truly reproach us, «« You promised. us pro- 
tection‘and' assistance ; you induced us to 
engage in, the.dangerous warfare of pitch- 
ed battles, quitting our more desultory: 
mode of warfare, but more secure to. our- 


‘ and now the,oppressor lords it. inour capi- 
tal,- plunders our. property, and puts. to 
death our nobles, whilst not a single Bri- 
tish.musket has yet been fired.”” Shame 
that such a reproach -should truly attach, 

>to us! Most unfortunate is. it that our 
army should be’ placed in such a situation 
which must necessarily give rise to ap- 
prehension.. The dilemma stated by my 
noble friend (lord Sidmouth), most aptly 
applies to ministers upon this, subject : 
either they did or they did not know that: 
a British army, sent into the interior of 
Spain, would have to encounter the whole 
. disposable force of France. If they did 
know it, by what infatuation could they 
have been induced to place an army. ina 
situation in which no rational men would 
ever have thought of placing it; if they 
did not know it, then they.must confess 
that they were wholly ignorant of the re- 
sources of France—that they were wholly 
ignorant that the ruler of France had the 
resources of the greater part of Europe at 
his command—that they were wholly ig- 
norant that France had a large army 
which could be brought to bear upon any 

_given point. With this view of the sub- 

ject, it. is, of course, impossible that I can 

-concur in applauding the past measures 

adopted by ministers with respect toSpain ; 

, ' nor can I concur in supporting the system 

proposed to be adopted for increasing the 

army, with the view of sending more 

troops to Spain, for this must be the ob- 

ject, or the expression means nothing ; 
although I do not mean to deny, that with 

the evils with which we are now surround- 

ed, the increase of our regular force is a 
necessary measure. To the approVation, 
however, which is implied of their. con- 

duct, and_their wise and vigorous system, 

I must decidedly dissent, contending, as I 

- do, that there been’ neither wisdom 

nor vigour in .their measures. When 
praising. themselves for wisdom and vigour, 

I wonder they did not add success, as that 

term would have been equally applicable 

with the two former.—There is one point, 

my lords, in the Speech and the Address, 
to. which I feel it.indispensably necessary 
to advert, I mean the Convention of-Cintra, 
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selves and more harrassing to the enemy ; - 


andthe Armistice which preceded it, Au Be: 
Armistice of which the.House knows no-_ 
thing ; a Convention of which the House 
| knows. nothing. I was wondering what. - 
‘answer would be returned to that partof -' 
the Speech, and:it was with-no small sure.” 
prize.I heard it moved, as part. of the Ad-. _ 
dress, an expression of our regret, that, - 


have been entered into. What! my lords, 
pronounce judgment before investigation; 
condemn a transaction before we are made. 
acquainted with the details of it? I have. 
-now heard, for the fitst time, that his ma. 
jesty has found it necessary to express hig . 
disapprobation of some of the articles of 
that Armistice and Convention, and from. 
that. circumstance it will of course form a 
future subject of discussion in this house,, 
but at present they are not regularly be- . 
fore us. . It is true, that the public have ~ 
had those transactions before them, ‘and. 
have pronounced their condemnation ; the. 
people of England have complained of ~ 
those transactions at the foot of the throne, ~ 
and’I cannot applaud ‘the tone of the An-. 
swer, which was returned to the Address 
of the City of London. It being, however, 
contrary to the principles of British justice 
to pronounce judgment without investiga- 
tion, what must we expect, after un-_ 














such.an Armistice and’Convention should 

















equivocally condemning the Armistice and 
Convention, of which we know nothing, _ 
neither the. documents, nor any details re- 
specting the transaction being before us? . 
what must we expect upon going to the. 
foot of the: throne with an Address, con- | 
taining such an unequivocal condemnation, | 
without examination, or the means of ex- © 


« You, the parliament, have forgotten the 
first principles of British justice in pro- 
nouncing judgment without investigation, | 
in condemning a transaytion with the de- — 
tails of. which you are unacquainted.” 
The Armistice and Convention have, it.is ~ 


tary Officers, who have reported that 








amination? we must éxpect to be told, 


known, been referred to a Board of Mili- < : 








quiry have abstained, and very properly’ a 
abstained, from giving any opinion.re- ~ 
specting the sobstict of ministers; but — 
from the displeasure expressed by his Ma- -- 
jesty;.it is evident that they alone were to _ 


opinion that no blame attaches to the ge- ~ 
nerals, and his Majesty having subse~ 
quently expressed. his displeasire at’ the — 


i. 








Armistice: and Convention, that displeay © 


blame attaches to any of the generals tne haf 
loyed on that occasion. That Board of * § 





blame—the Board having declared their —§- 
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- with the United States of America. 





to this country, 
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gare must epPry of course to the conduct 
of ministers. The-generals may-alledge 


, the. waht of cavalry ; they may alledge. 


the want.of artillery—all which must arise 
from the neglect of ministers. ‘This must 


‘ of course form a part of the Inquiry when 


the subject comes: regularly ‘before the 
house. — There is another point also of 


. considerable importance, upon which the 
* Board of ‘Inquiry have very properly ab- 


stained from giving an opinion, I mean 
the naval part of the transaction ; I do not 


-mean to convey ahy censure upon the 


admiral who agreed to the Convention, or 
to insinuate that he stands in any other 
‘situation than that of the generals, to 
whom it is decided.that no blame attaches ; 


‘but when, instead of that phraseology to 


which we have been accustomed in the 


* trensactions gf our navy, that of sunk, — 
' burnt, and ‘destroyed, when, instead of 


taking prisoners of war, a Convention is 
entered into, by which the fleet of an 
enemy comes into our ports with a stipu- 
lation, that it shall be delivered up at the 


' Conclusion of-peace, it becomes a subject 


which demands inquiry and investigation. 
That investigation will, I trust, take place, 
and then our decision will follow regularly 
and formally ; but to applaud or to con- 


demn, ‘without investigation, conveys nei- | 


ther approbation nor censure.—There is 
one most important topic which I think it 


-my duty to press upon the-attention of 


your lordships, though no notice is taken 
of it either in the Speech or the Address ; 
I mean the present state of our relations 
The 
noble lord who’ moved the Address: has 
indeed stated, that the embarzo was ad- 
vantageous to this country. Without en- 
tering af length into the discussion of the 
question, there is one thing of which I en- 
tertain no doubt, that it is to the measures 
of the British government that we owe 


' the’ embargo, and that it was laid on in 


America in contemplation of our ‘Orders 
in Council. If there ever’ could be any 


doubt upon this subject, that doubt was - 


completely removed in theymonth of July 
last, when it was proposed By the govern- 





ment of the United States, that the em- 


bargo, in as far as it regards’ us, should be 
taken off, provided our Orders: in Council 
were rescinded. From that time, there- 
fore, a new era comnienced, at which the 
embargo began (if it was not so before) to 
be the effect of our own choice ;- and so 
far fromm its being a measure der thew 
am prepated. 
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when the proper time*for the discussion 
‘arrives, that instead of being advantage- 
ous, it is extremely injurious to our in- 
terests, and will prove ‘still more detri- 
mental than past experience has shewn it 
to be, if it is continued. But even the in- 


terruption which"it has occasioned to the _. 


commercial intercourse between the two 
countries, though a great and serious evil, 
is not the. only nor the worst mischief 
with which it is pregnant. The wish to 


Maintain mutual relations of peace and — 


amity, is; I believe, the prevalent senti- 
ment amohg the people, both of this coun- 


try and. America; but I am afraid that | 


the government of neither of the ‘two 
countries corresponds with the ular 
sentiment. I am ready to acknowledge, 


that the government of the United States: 


has, in more instances than one, manifested 


a considerable partiality to the side of . 


France. But I cannot, on the other hand, 
acquit the British government of a want of 
fairness ‘in its proceedings towards Ame- 


tica. The people: of this country, Iam - 
firmly persuaded, desire nothing more than ~ 


to live at peace with America ; but Fam 
as firmly persuaded, that the intention of 
the king’s government is to drive things to’ 
extremity with America. I know that 


there are some persons amongst us who - 


are mad enough to believe, that a rupture 
between the two countries is an event 
rathér to be. desired ‘than deprecated: 
They think, that were such a case to hap- 
pen, we should’sweep every ship from the 
seas, and monopolize the commerce of the 
world. Wild imagination! Who. does 
not know that commerce is most' desirable 
when the advantages of it are mutual,’and 


that it can only thrive by reciprocity ? - 


But, supposing that it was desirable’ that 
we should engross the whole commerce of 
the world, are we likely to attain our ob- 
ject by compelling other nations to re- 
nounce the use of our manufactures, and 
to refuse to supply us with their commo- 
dities? I say I believe: it-to, be the inten- 
tion of government to force mattérs to @ 
rupture with America} for, if this weré 
not their iritention, would they have neg+ 
lected, as they have done, the opportanity 
which occurred in the course of the season 
of effecting a compleat and cordial recon- 
ciliation? ~~ But, instead ‘of embracing this 
opportanity with eagerness, in the imsult- 
ing and sophistical answer written by his 
Majesty’s foreign secretary of state, a prin- 
ciple is laid down still more objectionable 
than any which they had formerly profés- 
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sed, and which is no other than this—that 
whatever .acts of injustice may be com- 
_mitted, by the enemy, gives us a, right to 
commit acts of. injustice equal. in degree 
and extent, under. the pretence of retalia- 
tion—a. principle in itselfso horrible and 
absurd, that there. is -nching so criminal 
or_extravagant.that it would not sanction. 
In all their former definitions of retalia- 
tion the acquiescence of the neutral was 
supposed as:indispensible-to authorize the 
exercise of it : but in this letter the-doc- 
_irine-is broadly laid down, that whatever 
the enemy does you havea right to do 
also. ',; Upon this principle you might send 
an army to dethrone the king of Sweden, 
and tg place one of the princes ef the blood 


" yoyal of England upon his throne, because 


Bonaparte has dethroned the king of Spain, 
and given the crown to-his brother. In 
short, were this principle once generally 
admitted, there could be nothing sacred 
among men... The proposition of America, 
it ought also to be recollected, went farther 
than to hold out a prospect merely of 
repealing the embargo. It went.so far as 
to say, that if you would rescind your 
Orders in Council, not only should the 
“embargo be taken off, but the American 
government would, in the case of France 
refusing to follow your example, have 
made.common cause with you against the 
common enemy. And you have rejected 
all the advantages of commerce, peace and 
alliance, rather than retract an aet of in- 
justice of which you have been guilty ! 


. This is a subject which merits the serious 


consideration of the House, and though. it 
is not mentioned in the Speech, it is of 
such importance, that an ample and fall 
discussion of it m the course. of the session 
you will find unavoidable; but.as it is not 
my intention to move any amendment to 
the Address, I shail not at present press it 
farther upon the attention of your lord- 


- ships.—There is really, my lords, very lit- 


tle of the Address in which I can concur. 
And I cannot omit the present opportunity 
of. entering my protest, in particular, 
‘against that part of it which thanks his 
Majesty for renewing his sngpanmests 
with the Spanish.government,. for to this 
hour I did not know that any engagements 
did exist. I was willing to give ministers 
credit for at least avoiding, in the present 
precariots situation of Spain, to tie them-, 
selves down by any stipulations, by which 
our policy might in future be embarrassed. 
It is therefore with the most poignant grief 
that I find, not only that such engagements 
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have been entered into,, but that they are 3 
to be ratified by a solemn treaty. 4 
the negociation it would be premature to |: 


taining’the correspondence are before the 
House. I must, however, be permitted 
even now.to observe, that, his Majesty’s 


respecting ‘the ground upon. which the . 
‘correspondence was. broken off. In the / 
Declaration the rupture was ascribed to , 
the refusal of Buonaparte to abandon hig. + 
views upon Spain, and in the Speech it ig. 
attributed to the resolution of the British . 
government not to abandon its ally. All 

I shall now say is, that the demand wag 
unreasonable for either party to make, - 
But let me not be misunderstood. Ido not 
at allattainable ; and from the time thatthe — 
first proposi:ions arrived from Erfurth, I- 
was uniformly of this opinion. Ifthe Us ~ 
possidetis was proposed. as a basis of nego- 
ciation, such a basis was, under all the 
circumstances, most absurd; for at. that 
very time, it implied, that we should retain 
possession of Portugal, of which we were . 
then in possession, and that Buonaparté 
should keep those. provinces which were 
occupied by his army. Peace, therefore, 
was impracticable, except, which was not . 
to be expected, that he should renounce . 
what he had conquered, or that we should 
leave the Spaniards to their fate, and there- 
by become parties toa measure of most wan- 
ton violence and-horrible oppression. The — 
only question to be considered was, whether { 


British government in such a wayl'as'to | 
leave matters on the best possible footing, . 
—In that part of the Address which relates 
to the character and conduct of our army, 

I most sincerely and heartily concur. -No — 
language can be too strong, or too glowing; 
when applied to its deserts; and, if the © 
country is to be saved at all, Iam convin- 
ced that. its salvation can alone be efiected 
by maintaining our military force upona 
-scale’ commensutate with: the. increasing’ , 
dangers of our situation. Measures of — 
vigoar. also WMI be necessary ; but these 
wieastres ought to be adopted under the © 
guidance of wisdom and prudence, and * 
care.taken not to.waste our resources “in 
Quixotic schemes which it is impossible to. _ 
accomplish, and where failure is pregnant 
with calamity. ‘Our army, brave and well 
disciplined, and capable as it is of aR | : 
every-thing which men can be ex ; 





to perform, will, in these times, find ample 





deliver any opinion, till the papers-con-  ‘ 


Declaration is at variance with the Speech, —_, f 





mean to say, nor do I think, that peace was . 1 i 
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_ bation-of those measures, which ministers 





» States of the Continent. 


employment in securing our own defence. 
Impressed with this opinion, it is with the 


‘| deepest pain that I retlect upon the actual 


sitaation of ’so large a proportion of the 
‘military force of the country wantonly 
committed in a hopeless contest, in which 


| success’ cannot be the’ reward of valour, 


however eminent, and where a safe retreat 
is all that the most brilliant exertions can 
reasonably be expected to effect.—l have 
thus felt it my duty to state my sentiments 
upon those topics which will. afterwards 
form the subject of full and distinct dis- 
cussion. It will be matter of future in- 
quiry, how it comes that all the assistance 
which you have given to the Spaniards is 
to turn yoar- back upon them ; what were 
the causes which led*to the Armistice and 
Convention, of some articles of which his 
Majesty has déclared his’ disapprobation ; 
whether a war with America be or be not 


’ avoidable ; and, above ail, whether the 


_ of. continuing to-send troops into the 
eart of Spain is to be persevered in ? The 
last-mentioned . subject I conceive to be 
of so great magnitude, that-all other ques- 
tions are, in cémparison with it,.of very 
subordinate importance. I have no hesi- 


tation whatever: in declaring it to be my. 


most ‘decided opinion, that if the system 
hitherto acted upon, be farther pursued, 
and the whole armed force of the country, 
sent into the interior of Spain, the destruc- 
tion of.this Monarchy is inevitable ; and 
that we shall soon be reduced to the same 
condition with Prussia and the conquered 
It is admitted 
upon all hands, that our navy alone is not 
adequate to our national defence ; and if 


. we lose our army, .the strong arm of our 


protection, we may, indeed, replace it with 
numbers, but not with soldiers. I trust; 
therefore, that the future conduct of the 
war, in‘as far as it involves this most im- 
portant question, will take precedence of 
all other subjects of discussion. Z 
The Earl of Liverpool (late lord Hawkes- 
bury) confessed, that upon the vasious 
important topics comprized in his majesty’s 
Speech, he was prepared*to expect both 


- that the noble lord who had just sat down, 


as well as other noble lords, would deliver 


_ their sentiments; at the. same .time he 


thought the Address was so’ ‘cautiously 


. worded, ‘that he did conceive it. would 


have met with the unanimous approbation 
of their lordships.. The Address was so 
framed, that it could not have the effect of 
committing any one in the way of appro- 
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had felt it to be their duty to adopt during 


‘the recess. “In the first place, with regard 


to the affairs of Spain,the Addres$ only 


‘went to give his Majesty a general assu- -. 


rance of support, in maintaining ‘the cause 
of that nation as Jong as they proved true 
to themselves. In what way this support 


‘had been given, or how it was’ to be in 


future administered, would be a subjeet of 
distinct and detailed consideration ;- nor 


would the House, by now agreeing to the 


Address, pledge themselves. to approve of 
those particular engagements which’ had | 
been contracted. All that they were now 
called upon to do was, to record a public 
avowal of their determination not to desert’ 
that cause which the government and the 
country had espoused, and that they will 
not be so far dismayed by those® reverses 
which had been experienced, and which 
were from the beginning to be expected,. 
as to renounce that system of ‘support to 
which both his Majesty and the nation 
were most solemnly pledged, and in which 
it was, in consequence of these reverses, 
even become a more sacred duty to per- 
severe. Those who inferred that the cause 
was desperate, from those disasters which 
had already happened, reasoned upon -a 
most contracted and imperfect view of th» 
relative situation of the parties-engaged in 
the contest; and he intreated those whe - 


‘were inclined to despond, before they 


gave-way to their fears, to consult the re+_ 
cords of history, and.to review those. in- 

stances of nations who had been compelled 

to struggle for their independence in cir- 

cumstances similar to those in which the ~ 
Spaniards were-now placed. There .it 
would be found, that nations, after mains 
taining struggles for ten or twenty years, 
in the course of which they had: been - 
almost uniformly worsted: iri battle, had - 
eventually succeeded, in spite of the tris 
umphs of their adversaries, in securing the 

object for which they contended. It was 
difficult to conceive any situation which 
would: better warrant hopes of ultimate 

successy than that of Spain at this day. 

Thé people wereunanimous in their:.re- 
sistance to the invader; and it was the 
only instance since the French revolution, 
in.which a whole people had taken’ up 
arms in their own ‘defence. The terri+ 
tory of Spain was as large as that of France: 
-within its ancient limits, and the country 
possessed many local advantages: which 
were extremely favourable to its defence ; 

advantages the value of: which the Spanish, 
history m former times ought to teach us 








duly to appreciate. The noble lord might, 
‘indeed, say; that if their advantages, both 
physital and moral, were so great, the 
Spaniards ought to be’ left to themselves. 
Ought we; then, to risk nothing where’so 
much was at stake? .The success of the 
enemy had, in many cases, been nearly in 
proportion to his risk ; and because he had 

| gained a great deal by risking much, 
>where we have much to gain, ought we to 
. Fisk nothing? The cause in itself was 
most:injeresting to the best feelings of the 
human mind—it offered the last chance of 
salvation to the continent of Europe ; and, 
taken in a more contracted and selfish 
point of view, our own immediate security 
was in some measure invelved in its fate. 
He asked, then, if nothing was to be risked 
in support of a generous ally ; if nothing 
was to be risked ‘for the re-establishment 
of the general tranquillity ; in fine, if-no- 
thing was to-be risked. for our own safety 
and independence ?—With regard to the 
measures which had been already adopted 
by his Majesty’s ministers, when the pe- 
riod came for discussing them, he was pre- 
pared to vindicate. them both in whole 
and in part, but he could not even now 
suffer the nobie. lord’s statements to go 
forth to the public. without making some 
observations upon them. The: noble lord 
seemed to be of opinion, that the military 
assistance which this government gave to 
the Spaniards ought to have been confined 
to sending detached expeditions to parti- 
. cular points of the coast; and to him (lord 
Liverpool) it appeared not a little extra- 
ordinary, that he should have objected to 
the policy of the expedition to Portugal, 
which was almost the only point.of the 
coast which, at the time, was in possession 
of the enemy. It was the general senti- 
ment.of the people of this country, that 
the aid of government ought not to be 
limited to sending supplies of arms and 


money, but that succours in -men should." 


also be sent in support of a cause in which 
every individual felt the strongest interest. 
A large force had been prepared with un- 
exampled ‘expedition, and in its applica- 
tion ministers had taken the advice, not 
only of military men of high reputation at 
home, but had consulted the Spaniards 
themselves, who, both in the north and 
south, had: recommended the reduction of 
' general Junot’s army. as the most accepta- 


. ble service which it was in our power to | 


rm. The consideration due to an 


ancient. and faithful ‘ally, ‘who :was then” 
'. groaning under aforeign voke, headmitted 
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to have had considerable influence with 
his Majesty’s ministers in undertaking the 


deliverance of Portugal. »He 


also the noble lord to bear in mind, that 
ition sailed, | 
and which he seemed to think might have: — 


at the time when our ex 


acted with greater advantage in the north 


of Spain, the passage from Paris to Madrid ° _ 
was just as open as it is now ; and that the - 
ssion not-only. 


French army was in 


of the passes of the Pyrenees, but of @ 


large district in the south of Spain.—The — 


noble earl stated the advantage which had 


been derived from general Spencer’s smalh 
force, in facilitating the reduction of the “ 


army of Dupont, and, in consequence of 


the evacuation of Portugal, the Spaniards . 
had been delivered from a large ‘force, 
which, by acting in theirgear, might have <j) 
embarrassed and impeded all .their future | ‘ 


operations. ‘His lordship also defended 


the equipment of the expedition to Portus 
gal, and asserted, that in every respect 


and specifically in the proportion of cas 
valry and artillery with which it was ac- 
companied, it was perfectly competent to 


execute the service on which it was sent: _ 


Neither, he contended, had there been one 
moment’s unnecessary delay in themarch 
of our army from Portugal. If it did not 


proceed, immediately to Spain after the — 


conclusion of the Convention, it was, be- 


cause no central government had then, 
been established, and it was impossible to - 


arrange any plan of operations with the 


provincial Juntas.—With respect to'the 
Cintra Convention, there were some artis — 
cles in it of which his majesty disapproved; _ 


but these were not -of a military na~ 


ture, and he assured their Jordships, that ~ 
no information should be withheld by . 
ministers, which might be deemed .ne- | 


cessary to.a full and fair discussion of this 
or any other.measure.—As to the Answer 
returned to the Address of the City: of 


London, he was at.a loss to see any ground: 
for the noble. baron’s observations. As . 
far as it called for inquiry, no reflection or - - 
on it; but when it © 
prejudged thecenduct of the officers ens 


stricture was made u 


gaged in that transaction, and the charac- 
ter of the transaction itself, by branding 


both with the strongest disapprobation be+ — 


fore any inquiry could be had upon them; 


such an. attempt to prejudice the matter : 


could not have béen passed over unnoticed 
or uncensured.—Much stress had also been 


laid by the noble baron on the conductiof 


government towards America. He still 
imputed the measure of the Embargo to 
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the Orders.in Council issued by the British’ 
ernment ; but if the noble baron would 
' gefer.to the correspondence between Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Erskine on that occasion, 
he must be convinced, we - the time of 
laying on the embargo, the American go- 
at were secjasiatell only with the 
decrees- of the French government, and | 
- that they adopted the measure of the em- 
bargo on the supposition that the French 
decrees would produce on .our part some 
‘measure of retaliation, such as that of the 
Orders in Council. Theve ‘was no dispo- 
. sition on the. part of the British govern- 
-- ment toirritate America; on the contrary, 
every thing was done in the tone of con- 
ciliation, as far as the honour, the interests, 
and the rights of the country could allow : 
» but, no consideration should prevail u 
~ us to impair these things. On the vindica- 
tion of them depended all our strength and 
- national dignity and importance ; and, sure- 
ly, they-avere not to be sacrificed to Ameri- 
‘ ca, atthe very moment when America seem- 
ed so blind to her own interest, and had be- 
trayed so decided a partiality in favour of 
France, to the prejudice and injury of Great 
Britain. When the time arrived for a mi- 
nuter explanation of all these points, he 
should be happy to afford every informa- 
tion in his power more fully to explain 
them. The present he did not conceive 
_ to be the proper ‘moment for entering into 
that explanation. 

Lord Sidmouth shortly explained the 
motives which induced him ‘to concur in 
the Address. He did not conceive it to 
pledge him to any of the particular mea- 
sures to which it referred; and with that. 
reservation: it was that he gave it his pre- ' 
"gent concurrence, 

Earl Moira disapproved of many of 
the paragraphs inthe Address; but would 
still refrain from moving any Amend- 
- ment. He particularly smsisted on that 
which referred to the Armistice and Con- 
vention concluded. in Portugal, and took 


‘4 occasion to explain the opinion which he 


had delivered upon it as.@ member of the 
. Court of Inquiry. He concurred,.indeed, 

with -his colleagues in, saying, that no 
‘farther military--proceeding shsald be had 
inthat matter; and he had emphatically 
_ -made use of the word ‘ military, onthe 

-occasion. - As far as the officers, - who took 
a part in the transaction, were engaged, he 
would repeat it,’ that they had behaved 
with unquestionable zealand firmness. 
They might-have perhaps imputed to them 
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as they were, their error,was not such as 
fell within any infraction of the articles 
of war; itwas rather an error imputable 
to his majesty’s ministers, and to the mam- 
ner in which they had prepared and sent 
out the expedition—The Address also 
alluded to further aid to be afforded to 
Sweden. Should it not, be inquired how 
that aid was to be applied? . 
ther assistance, to be -hereafter granted 
to Sweden, to be ied in the manm- 
ner in which we had. hitherto afferded 
that s t? What, in, fact, had been 
done for Sweden, that in the least cou» 
tributed to give her any material assis. 
tance? From her adherence to our alli- 
ance, she had already lost almost half of 
her territory, and was now exposed to 
the severest fate. Wewere as much bound 
therefore to.attend to Sweden as to Spain. 
Looking to the unfortunate peninsula, 
where our principal exertions were said to 


‘have been directed, what was the situation 


there? Did the» Address at all indicate 
the feelings of this house, or of any man 
in the kingdom on that weighty subject ? 
The noble earl had said, that the Spaniards 
would not accept our pruffered assistance. 


Was the fit application made to them? — 


Where was:the question asked? At the 
extremity of the kingdom farthest removed 
from the scene of danger. Supposing an 
enemy were to enter Scotland:; would 
an ally, anxious for our protection, take 
an army to Penzance, and inquire of a 
council there, if he could give the imhabi- 
tants of that remote quarter protection ? 
But, be was warranted from the evidence 
hefore the Court of Inquiry to say, the.aid 
was applied fer, not for Gallicia, but for the 
Pyrenean frontiers. What was the situation 
of the French at that time? Baonaparté, in 
the p!enitude of self-confidence, hadimp 

dently distributed his forces in small die 
visions all ever the kingdom. The natives 
rising throughout’the provinces, indignant 


at the perfidy of their enemy, were come. 


petent to the utter destruction of these 
scattered ‘legions: “What was then our 
duty? It was to interpose 50,000 men 
between Spain and France, which would 
be coco ‘to: 150,000 by the zeal of the 
natives. “This immense army, organized 
and disciplined .as it vocal have’ been, 
blended with British regulars, would take 
possession of the passes, and the comse- 
quence would have been, that not'a French- 
man could have entered. or quitted Spain, 
unless be ‘had cut his way through this 
prodigiods .force. It was not enough 
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drive the French out of Spain, not a sub- 
ject of Napoleon should have passed’ the 
frontiers, unless.exchanged ag*a prisoner. 
Then would have been the moment to have 
called on Austria, and to have told her, 
- that her existence depended. upon imme- 
diate hostility against France—to have. 
informed her, that the British forces, sup- 
— by their ally, were hovering, like a 
dark storm, on the summits of the moun- 
tains, and would pour onward in a-torrent, 
to spread devastation in the plains beneath, 
the moment she should declare her purpose. 
All these golden opportunities had been 
lost by the gross mismanagement of his 
majesty’s ministers. Nor could he concur 
- inthe Address in what respected the Con- 
vention of Cintra. The speech of the com- 
missioners was designed to screen -from 
accusation the real culprits. He had said, 
in common with his colleagues, that there 
was no- ground for any further military 
inquiry ; but this was not saying that 
there was no ground for inquiry at all. 
The conduct of the naval department had 
not, and ‘indeed could not, come before 


structions on which the military or naval 
officers proceeded, was not atall examined. 
What were these instructions? They 
were, that the enemy: should be. driven out 
of Portugal. They were forced out of the 
country: and so far these instructions 
were complied with. Neither was there 
any want of zeal or courage in the manner 
in which this business was accomplished. 
If there were errors in judgment, those 
errors were in the ministers who removed 
an army of the enemy from a state of to- 
tal inutility to ascene of action. Where 
they were they could have formed no 
junctioh with the French armies in Spain, 
and.they must in the sequel have been 
reduced and subdued.—Nor could he con- 
cur in the. propriety of the conduct of 
‘ ministers in what related to the Address 
of the City of London. The citizens came 
forward to do what freemen ought at all 
times to perform. They petitioned his 
majesty on a subject of great national im- 
portance, and in doing so they had not 
committed what ministers had charged 
them with, criminated any man before his 
conduct had been examined at the proper 
tribunal.—So much he would say-on the 
subject of the Address now, uae, and‘on 
the conduct of ministers as connected 
with it.' He would now inquire what was 
the duty of their lordships. Was it to sit 
silent at the present momentous. crisis, 
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them. The. fitness of the political in-: 





when the eyes of the country and-of Ey. | 
‘ropé were directed to them? Now, more , | 
‘than ever, the salvation‘of ‘the state de. © 
nded upon the-wisdom of their decisions, — 
e ardently wished, that while the govern. 
ments of the earth were crumbling around 
them, they would vigilantly attend to the _ 
dangers to which the British empire was — 
exposed, adgmented as they daily were 
by the indiscretion’ of those to whom the ~ 
conduct of public affairs had’ been unhap+ — 
piy entrusted, el 8 
he Earl of Buckinghamshire, while he 
approved of the exertions made by minis 
sters in favour of the Spanish Patriots, — 
could not refrain from expressing his dis | 
approbation of the manner in which ow § 
gallant. troops were employed ;. and no. ff 
man more lamented than he did the mise 5} 
takes which had placed them in situations _ { 
which rendered them incapable of dis- ? 
playing those energies for which British 
soldiers are every where characterised, ‘| 
He wished to avoid pledging himsélfto — 
any measure whatever, until ministers laid ° 
fully before the House their motives for . 
their conduct. ° -. ‘ .s 
Lord Erskine reprobated the Address, as. 
in many respects disingenuous, particularly 
in the attempt which it made to Screen. 
ministers, by shifting the blame of the 
Convention of Cintra from their own shoul- 
ders to those of the officers who com- . 
manded. the expedition in ‘Portugal. If | 
there was an error of judgmentany where, © 
it was to be charged on his majesty’s , 
ministers, who had placed those. officers in ~ 3 
a situation which reduced them to the ne- : 
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eessity of acceding to such terms. The 
conduct of ministers in.rejecting the pro- 
posal of America, he must also reprobate, 
It would léad to the worst consequences. 
It would throw America into the arms of . 
France, and tend to separate the new from — 
the old world, which must deeply wound - 
the.commercial prosperity of this country: - 
The, Lord Chancellor combatted ‘the opi- .. 
nions of his noble and learned friend. | 
Yothing could be more unfounded than the’ 
idea which some. noble lords seemed to’ 
entertain, that the government: of this — 
country seemed to be actuated by a g He | 
of hostility towards. America. They hars | 
boured no such feeling, on the contrary, — 
they were sensible that the interests ofthe’ 
two countries were closely connected ; but © 
that England must maintain her dignity; J. 
her rights, and her laws: otherwise; in- | 
deed, she would soon prove but an unavail- J. 





ig friend to America or any other-coune |. 
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Nothing could:be more unfounded 
é of disingenuousness, 
‘ brought against the Address by his noble 
and learned friend. _ What was there dis- 
ingenuous in it? It did not preclude the 
"house from the fullest investigation of any 
of the measures it had referred to, but left 
them open for future discussion and cen- 
- gure. In the refefence it made to the 
Armistice and Convention, it did not intend 
~any reflection upon the military conduct of 
the officers concerned in them. It rather 
had in contemplation circumstances of a 
mixed nature, rather. political than mili- 
tary, and these most probably it.was of 
which his majesty has declared his disap- 
robation. hen all these measures came 
ereafter to be discussed, noble lords 
“would find themselves fully at liberty. to 
treat them according to the judgment they 
might then form of them. ‘Their concur- 
~ rence in the Address at the present mo- 
ment would not preclude thém from that 
liberty. 
| <* Lord Mulgrave vindicated ministers from 
the reproaches bestowed on them; and 
merely indicated, that they were ready to 
discuss the various subjects mentioned, 
whenever the noble lords on the opposite 
side chose. 

Lord Auckland said, that several parts of 
the Address might bear the interpretation 
of committing the house ; as it was said, for 
instance, that they heard ¢ with satisfac: 
tion,’ -that his majesty had entéred into a 
treaty. But-he was glad to hear it ex- 
pressly declared, that their agreeing to 
the- Address did not involve their appro- 
bation of the measures of government. 

- ‘The Address was then agreed to.-The 
Earl of Liverpool then gave notice, that 
on Monday he should“move the thanks of 
the house to sir Arthur Wellesley, and 

‘ the other officers and troops, for the vic- 
_tory,of Vimeira. 


ie 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


a ae Thursday, January 19. 
About three o’clock the Speaker entered 
the house. mn after, the Deputy Usher 
‘ofthe Black made. his appearance, 
and summoned the house’ to the. house of 
peers, to hear the Commission read. The 
Speaker and a number of the members 
" ‘accordingly . attended.—On their return, 
: the Speaker informed the house, that, in 
pursuance of an act of the 24th of his.ma- 
Je ty he had, during the prorogation, is- 
. sued writs for the election of a member for 
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‘they were ready to give -him all the as- 





the county of Southampton, in the room 
of sir H. Mildmay, bart.-deceased; and - 
of a member for the borough of Bossiney, , 
in the room of lord Rendlesham, deceased. + 
—The Clandestine Outlawry bill was, pra. 
forma, read a first and ordered to be read 

a second time.—A new writ was ordered 

for the borough of st. Alban’s in the room 

of the hon. J. W. Grimston, now baron 
Forrester. sf 

{Tue Lorps Commissioners’ Spegcn.] 
The Speaker acquainted the house, that . 
the house had been at the house‘of. peers, 
at the desire of the lords conimissioners, 
appointed under the great seal, for holdin 
this present parliament ; and that the Lo 
High Chancellor, being one of the said 
Commissioners, made a Speech to both - 
houses of parliament ; of which, to prevent ‘5 
mistakes, he had obtaineda copy; whichhe — 
read to the house, and for which we referto 
our report of the proceedings of the lords, 
seep. 1. After the Speaker had finished 
the Speech, — 

The Hon. Frederick Robinson rose. ' He 
said he would. not detain the house 
for a longer period than it was usual 
for gentlemen, placed in a similar situ- . 
ation with his, to claim their indul- 

nce, and would therefore, without fur- 
ther preface or apology, proceed to state 
such observations as occurred to him 
on the Speech they had just heard read, 
and which would form part of the Address 
he should have the honour ‘to move.—His . 
majesty had expressed his confidence, that ee 
his ‘parliament would concur in givin +3 
every aid in their power which coul 
contribute to the firm and vigorous sup- 
port of the war in which we were en- . 4 
gaged. With such views as they ori- | a 
ginally -entertained ‘on the subject) of 
tliis war, with such vieyrs as they had cone 
tinued to take of it, it would indeed be a 
singular inconsistency to depart from them 
at a moment like the: present, and refrain 
from giving his majesty an assurance that 










A 


sistance required, and which the extraor- -Z 
dinary nature of the case demanded. The “4 
leading topic in the Speech referred to the 

state of Spain, and whoever looked to the 4 
actual situation of affairs in that country, <a 
and the nature ef those occurrences that 
led to the connection with our own, would 
agree with him in the propriety of redu- 
cing ‘into practical use that excellent max- 
im, that ‘ vigerous war led most directly ~ 
to safe and honourable peace.’ _ Our con- 
nection with Spain was formed for the 








purpose of enablitig her to resist the ty- 
tannous usurpation of Frarice, the injustice 
of which could: only be ‘equalled by the 
perfidy of the means:employed to accom- 
ish the detestable design. It was, in- 
deed, difficult to determine which to re- 
robate most.. He knew not in what 
anguage to describe the fraud and false- 
hood employed by Bonaparte to subdue a 
people to whom he was united in the 
closest bonds of alliance, and who had 
_ reposed an ill-founded contidence jn him. 
In ‘the Declaration he had pubtished, he 
had told them, that if they refused to ac- 
cept his brother Joseph for their king, he 
would cut out a new kingdom for him, 
place the crown of Spain upon his own head, 
and punish those whom he dared to de- 
signate as ‘ the wicked.’ It would be 
well for the yet unconquered countries in 
Europe (of which he was sorry to say 
there were now but few), to attend to the 
first part of this Declaration, as there were 
doubtless some to’be found from whose 
territories this embrio kingdom might be 
formed ; and tt would be well for G. Britain 
to look tothe latter part, as she was assu- 
redly included among ¢ the wicked,’ whom 
the tyrant presumptuously pretended he 
had a divine commission to punish. Some 
few, perhaps, of his countrymen, might 
think that the cause of freedom in Spain 
was less pure, because that country had 
not agreed or participated in hailing the 
dawn of liberty, which was once thought 
to illume the horizon of France. But 
surely no sight could bé more grand, and 
animating, than such a people, whose cha- 
racter for ages had been famed-for many 
virtues and noble qualities, rising against 
foreign injustice, tyrayny and oppression, 
resolved to be independant, or to perish 
in the struggle. Could we wonder at the 
sympathy which the people of this coun- 
. try felt, at the energy with which they 
came forward, and at the glowing partici- 
ation of sentiment which they expressed 
ina cause so like their own. Speculative 
men might differ on points relating to in- 
ternal reforms and regulations ; but it was 
evident, that the Spanish people did not 
think the return of a native king to his 
legal throne, incompatible with national 
‘reform. The cause of Spain had lost 
none’of its fixst mterest, and Britain -was 
still bound to ‘extend her mighty arm, to 
save and tosuccour. - Under thieee circum- 
stances he could’ easily conceive what his 
majesty’s feelings must have been, when 
it was proposed to him to abandon the 
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_try, that we were not in the habit of des — 












cause of Spain, a proposition to accord with ~ |. 
which would have been disgracefultotheso- — ff 
vereign and tothecountry. When he heard ~ 
of the opening of negociations, he enter: 
tained little or no hopes of success. Buo- 
naparté would not give up his pretensions, - 
and we were not base enough to agree to 
the shameful terms offered as the grounds 
of treaty. Indeed, noone could believe 
that the two emperors at Erfurth ever en- 
tertained an idea that their proposals . 
could be listened to, as they must have 
been aware, from the history of this coun- 





serting our allies, and surely they could ¥ 
never expect that we would degenerate ; 
from our known character, in a cause 8¢ 
great and important as the present.—Ag. 
the house were not yet in possession of the 
Treaty of Alliance entered into with the — 
Supreme Junta, it would be premature to " 
make any remarks upon that subject. The 
contest we had undertaken was arduous, ~ 
but we were noton that account to despond, 
If so; we might have long since sat down 
in dumb despair, and have submitted to 
France. . He trusted, therefore, that nots 
withstanding the surrounding difficulties, 
with our assistance, Spain would . yet tri- 
umph over her misfortunes, and confound 
her oppressors ; : 
Per damna, per ceedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque, ferro. 
The next -topic to which he would allude . 
was the campaign in Portugal; and he: 
could have no doubt of the house acqui- 
escing in a sentiment which acknows 
ledged the gallantry and excellence of 
our forces employed iu that ‘country, § 
The battles fought spoke for themselves, 
In no cases were the discipline of men, or * 
the skill and military talents of their ge- 
nerals, more conspicuous. Asa proof of — 
this, it was only necessary to revert to the 
expression of public opinion on the cars 
paign, which was not considered as com- 
mensurate to.what.ought to have been 
secured from the bravery displayed by 
our soldiers, and the success that had attend- 
ed their efforts.—The next subject touched 
upon was our relations with Sweden; and | 
though Russia, by dint of superior forces; 
had obtained advantages over our ally, — 
et every one must admire the king of | 
Braden steady adherence to the prin- — 


t . 





ciples which first united him to us, and 
drew down the implacable hatred and ven- 
goa of Buonaparté upon his head. His 

etermination also not to listen to terms. 
of accommodation, hostile to the independ 









































‘|. scene without incurring much expence. 








| — Britain never forsook those who remained 
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ence of the Spanish nation, gave him..an’ 
additional claim. to our support. Is was 
our daty, then, to assist him with all our 

wer; thus evincing to the world, that 


‘true to themselves and to, their engage- 
ments with her. It would also ‘have the 
effect of establishing a character not 

to be. shaken, that we never by: indiffer- 
ence would.-create hostjlity, where by 
liberality we could make friends——Upon a 
review of the existing circumstances men- 

. tioned:in the Speech, it was clear that we 
* could not support our part in the arduous 


But on this point he had no cause to ex- 

, patiate, as he, was truly happy) to hear it 
asserted, that the public would not be 
- materially burthened, as other meanscould 
: be found to answer the exigencies of the 
- times. It ‘was also highly satisfactory 
to learn, that our revenues were iM so pros- 
perous a condition, Considering the means 
adopted by our enemy, and the exertions 
he used to destroy our commercial pros- 
“perity, though he never thought they 
would have the full effect designed and 
hoped for by the contriver, yetneither had 
he been sanguine-enough to imagine that 
they Would be employed so inefficiently, 
that, instead of doing us any-injury, a 
progressive increase of revenue was the 
consequence. All the attempts of _Buo- 
naparté to undermine our national strength 
had failed, and the trial had proved ‘that 
Great Britain was superior to all theggp- 
position and schemes of deterioration the 
. tyrant of the continent could devise,— 
e last. topic to which he should: call 
their attention was the military state of 
the country. Ashe had ever beena friend 
to the measure adopted in the last. ses- 
sion of parliament, he rejoiced to find it 
had been so eminently successful. It 
_ was, however, necessary to provide for 
offensive as well as defensive war, as 
nothing contributed more effectually to a 
state of security than'a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of offensive hostilities... Never was 







our army in a-higher. state of excellence 
_ in discipline, eqiipment, or numbers, and 
he should beaappy to see some mode de- 
vised by which an increase could be made 


to its. present’ superior establishment. 
These being his sentiments with regard to 
_ the -prineipal ‘subjects alluded: to in’ the 
Speech, he begged leave to move, “ That 
an humble: Address*be‘ presented to ‘his 
| Majesty, to return his majesty the Thanks 
of this house for the gracious Speech which 
~ Vor. XI, 
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: his majesty has directed to be delivered 


by the Lords. Commissioners 


majesty in the prosecution of a war h 
we are’ well convinced there isno hope of 
terminating safely and honourably,  ex- 
cept through vigorous and persevering ex- 
ertion:—To express our humble acknow- 
ledgmenitts to his majesty for having. been 
graciously pleased to direct to be laid be- 


fore us; copies of the proposals for open- 
ing a negociation which were transmitted 


to his majesty from Erfurth ; of the tor. 
respondence which thereupon took place 
with the governments of Russia and of 
France ; and of the’ Declaration issued 
by his majesty’s command on the termi- 
nation of that correspondence ; and to as- 
sure-his majesty that we will lose no time 
in taking those Papers into our most serious 
consideration :—To congratulate his tha- 
jesty on the strong assurances which his 
mest continues to receive from the 
Spanish government of their determined 
perseverance in the cause of the legitimate 
monarchy, and of. the national molepepie 
ence of Spain; and to state that we rejoice 
in the determination expressed by his ma- 
jesty, that he will continue tq the r) 
of Spain, so long as they shall remain true 
to themselves, his most strenuous assistance 
and support:—Humbly to express the 
satisfaction which we feel in learning that 
his. majesty has renewed to the Spanish 
nation, in the moment of its difficulties 
and reverses, the engagements which his 
majesty voluntarily contracted at the out- 
set of its struggles against the usurpation 
and tyranny Bs France; humbly to thank 
his majesty for acquainting us that these 
engagements have been reduced into the 
form of a Treaty of Alliance ; and for his 


gracious condesension in assuring us, that - 
so soon as the ratifications shall have been — 


exchanged, that Treaty will, by his ma- 
jesty’s directions, be laid before us :—To 
assure-his majesty of our entire partici- 


napem in the lively satisfactionwith which 
his. majesty lias contemplated the achieve- ~ 


ments of his forces in the commence+ 
ment of the campaign in Portugal, and the 
deliverence of the kingdom of bis majesty’s 
ally from the presence and oppression of 
the French army ;*while, on the other 
hand, we deeply regret the termination -of 
that.campaign b 


rs: To assure 
his majesty, that we are met togetherwith 
a determination cordially to res 4 


‘ wt Fe 


y an Arniistice and Com 
vention, of some of. the articles of which - 
his majesty -has:been graciously pleasedto 
— usthat his majesty bas - felt hiniself 
; a} 
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~ bation :—To. assure, his. majesty, that he 
may tely on our disposition to enable his 
“majesty.to continue the aid afforded by 
Peecay. to the king of. Sweden; and 
“ to-state that we are sensible that monarch 
derives a peculiar claim to his majesty’s 
“support.in the, present exigency of his af- 
fairs, from having concurred, as his ma- 
jesty has been graciously pleased to inform 
us, with his majesty, in the propriety of 
gejecting any proposal: for Negociation to 
which. the government of Spain svas not to 
be admitted as.a_ party :—To return his 
majesty our humble thanks for directing 
the Estimates of the current year to be 
laid before us; and. to assure his majesty, 
that he may confidently rely upon our zeal 
and aficction to make such farther ‘pro- 


vision. of Supply as the vigorous presecu-’ 


tion. of the war may render necessary ; 
and that we shall have the greatest. satis- 
faction in finding ourselves enabled, av- 
cording \to the wish so graciously expres- 
sed by- his majesty, to provide such Supply 
without any great or, immediate. increase 
f the existing burthens of his people :— 
To assure his majesty, that we learn with 
the highest satistaction, that notwithstand- 
ing the measures resorted to by the enemy 
for the purpose of destroying the com- 
merce and.resources of this' kingdom, the 
public-revenue has continued in a course of 
progressive improvement:—Humbly to 
thank his. majesty, for informing us that the 
measure adopted by.parliament in the last 
session for establishing-a Local Militia has 
been alread attended with the happiest 
success; .and that it promises to be exten- 
sively and permanently beneficial to the 
country :—Finally, to. assure his majesty, 
that, duly weighing the immense interests 
which are at stake inthe war -now carrying 
on, we, will, in obedience to the special! 
“recommendation of bis majesty, proceed, 
with. as little delay as possible, to consider 
of the most.effectual measures for the aug- 
mentation of the regular army, in ordey 
that his majesty may be the better enabled, 
without impaising'the means of defence 
at home, to avail himself of the military 
power of. his dominions in the. great: con- 
test in which: his majesty is engaged,. and 
to conduct that contest, under the blessing 
- of Divine Providence, to a.conclusion com- 
patible with the honour.of his majesty’s 
crown, and with the interests of- his allies, 
of Europe, and. ofthe world.” .. .. 
.» Mr, 5, R. Lashington rose to second the 
_ It.ia highly satisfactory to me 
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d: formally to declare. his disappro- 
sO. 


Parliament on former occasion’, assuredly: 














*'$ 
{said he) in rising tosecond the Addtess | 3 
which the. hon. member -has moved, that’ “9 > 
the ability and eloquence with which he tr 
has illustrated the various important topics a 





which:it contains, - leaves little for-me to. | 
perform. In executing this lighter task, 
I trust, however, to the usual courtesyof | 
the house, to: make a large allowance foy | 
my: deficiencies. Believing as 1do, that | 
there never was a period in the historyiof — 
this country, when Parliament assembled 
under circumstances more-deeply affecting 
the vital interests of this-Empire, I cannos . 
but feel the strongest desire, that the house |. 
may join in an animated and-unanimous , 4. 
expression of loyalty: and attachment to 
his Majesty’s persons; and of hearty co-.— 
operation in the just views of his governs 
ment. /To the cordial manifestation . of 
these sentiments on former arduous occas. 
sions, to the vigour thereby infused inte 
the measeres of his majesty’s government 
and thence transmitted to the nation at 7 
large, we owe it, that ‘at this moment | 
Great Britain remains single, amidst the — 
nations of the world, unhurt and unappale 
led by the tyranny or treachery of France: - 
If such bave been the acknowledged bes. 
nefits flowing from..the united force of 


















I cannot-err in-anticipating a cordial cons’ 
currence in the motions made by the hon; — 
mover on this occasion,. involving as they: ~ 
do the honour of the crown, the pledged — 
faith, and all the generous feelings of the 
nagpn, and the only remaining hope-of! — 
defverance to Spain, and all those nations — 
who have successively. fallen under the — 
violence of France and their own concure 
ring supineness. Reflecting upon the une 
happy events which in these latter years — 
have alienated so many of our Allies from 
this country, and thrown them inte the — 
arms of the enemy, bis Majesty’s ministers 
have, felt-it particulariy their duty to give 
an example to the world of the interest ~ 
which his: Majestytakes in, the welfare of - 
dtlier States—of the good faith of this - 
country in performing all the dnties.of a> 
‘hance, ,,Convinced that they were deal — 
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ing with .an;enemy, Wh@ omitted no 
means of fraud or force: ify his lust ~ 
of dominion, .and satiate the vengeance 
which his heart feé)s, and his.topgue often a 
acknowledged, towards this country, his: 
Majesty’s ministers-have got been deluded; a 


by hollow offers of peace, from. performs . 
ing the ‘duty,they had. solemnly: pledged. 
to Spain. Acting on that spirit of caution __ 





which the experience of former treacherp ~ s 








































justified, they.dscertained that the :priici- 
reagent ehishoike enemy professed to, 
treaf with this country: must be to the last 
degree offensive:afid ‘insulting to: every 
man-not prepared-to hunible and disgrace 
it. ‘Fo bave made peace with France by 


4 abandoning Spain, would be’so foul an 


act of cowardice and desertion, that it 
seems»to me impossible any man could 
counsel his majesty: to an act so disgrace- 
ful: to the country. . War, under any cir- 
cumstances of disaster that the imagination 


_ can conceive, appears to me preferable 
- to: sucha peace. I feel therefore that his 


majesty’s government: is entitled: to our 


j : warmest approbation, for. anticipating and 


defeating the-treacherous views which dic- 


* tated the insidious offers of the eaemy, for 
|- the manly; Declaration:published on that 


occasion.’ I trust, indeed, that the feelings 


: ‘ef the house,‘ in this respect, will be as 


general as their determination, cordially 
to support. his majesty in. the vigorous 


E prosecution of the war in Spain, and such 
 adeclaration seems to me a homage which 


all: parties must be-not less anxious to pay 


* to our national, honour. and: faith, than to 


the principles they have themselves for- 
merly.. professed, «But if: we shall desert 
the cause of Spain, in the-midst of -her.re- 
verses, even whilst the Spaniards continue 
true to. themselves, with what. confidence 
ean we hope for our own safety... So deep 


‘a stain will, Itrust, never. fall upom this 
- country; for with nations.as individuals, 


punishment, follows fast upon the footsteps 
of dishonour. ;., [trust therefore; that every 
member-of-this;house will :feel, that. the 


4 © faith of Great,Britain, solemnly pledged to 


Spain..and. Sweden, must, be: religiously 


. observed, and that the preservation of that 
_ faith, in all,cases of. difficulty and trial, is 


the surest tower of safety to this country ; 
and. the, best hope of deliverance to. the 
rest of the .world, His majesty, Has ex- 
pressed the. lively, satisfaction he has.de- 
rived. from. the achievements of. his army, 
in. the commencement of the campaign in 
Portugal. . Sir, there is not a hamlet. in 
this ¢mpir \which. did not partake of his 
majesty 's feelings, in viewing the succes- 
ses. which oj the valour of his treops, 
whilst they, were under the sole command 
of.my. right-hon. friend ;. though the na- 
tion universally.shares inthe anguish of his 
majesty’s heart, upon the. extraordinary 


_ infatuation which sacrificed all the glories 
. of Vimeira to the. enemy, yet [trust that 


the disappointments and. difficulties which 


oe | . have occurred, great, and severe as they 
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are, will have no/other’ effect than’'to — 


inspire us with additional vigour; and sti 
mulate us to new exertions, in the confi 
dence that the same skill and ‘heroism 
will -hereafter lead: to -happier «results. 


After all the gloomy predictions which - 


were held forth to us, of the failure’of our, 
revenue: and commerce, during the last 
Session of Parliament, it must be matter of 
the most substantial satisfaction to this 
house,-to find that thie: enemy has himself 
chiefly felt the evils of his own injustice. 
The system adopted by bis majesty’s go- 
vernment, and the spirit of enterprise and 
industry whi¢h distinguish the commercial 
dealings of this: country above all the na- 
tions of the world, have alleviated: the 
mischief meditated by France against the 
resources, credit, and’ commerce. of this 
country, and the revenues: are: still pro- 
ceeding ina state of progressive improve- 


‘ment. His majesty lras recommended” to 


the house the increase of. our military 
power. In times.of tumult and disorder, 
like those in. which we live, our milita 
strength must’be made to keep pace with 
the enemy, and the house feeling that not 
only the success of our arms in foreign: 
countries, but the defence. of: our’ own. 


islands depend upon the speedy augmen- — 


tation of our military power, will ‘no 
doubt determine, with every possible ex- 
pedition, the best means of obtaining that 
increase. ‘Fo me this has alwaysappeared 
to be:the paramount: subject of our anxie- 
ties: and, deliberations ; :and: it is highly 
satisfactory to know; that the measures 


heretofore adopted for this purpose, hate 


succeeded to the full and best of our ex- 
pectations. It now becomes the wisdom’ 
of this house to enable his majesty’ to 
avail: himself of the military strength of 
the dominions at.the earliest possible pe 

riod, for without it there can be no hope of 
a successful resistance of that tyranny 
which has. already desolated some of the 
fairest portions of the globe, and still me- 
naces with its baleful influence the*in-. 


terests and happiness of the world. © For 


these réasons, | most cheerfully second the 
motion of my hon. friend. | 
. Mr. Ponsonby. The awfal- circumstan- 
ces, Mr. Speaker, under which the preseiit 
session of Parliament. commences, would: 
in themselves, without even his Majesty’s 


- direction, haye called our attention to them, 


aud produced, lam sure, in the mind of 
every man, a wish to offer to the House 


«such opinions and counsels as are likely to 
tend to the honour and security of the 
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country. «His: Majesty: in his Speech inti- 
mates to us, that the contest in which we 
are engaged has no likelihood of being 
brought to a:conclusion favourable to the 
interests of this‘country, ‘or of our allies; 
. without.a vigorous and persevering conti- 
_Duation of the efforts of the British nation. 
“Ido believe that his Majesty may have 
formed a very just estimate of the situation 
of this country, and of the rest of Enrope, 
in sosaying ; ‘but I cannot but lament how 
. deeply he is likely to feel the disappoint- 
ment which-must probably ensue fromthe. 
conduct of those to whom he has entrusted 
- the councils of the nation. If his Majesty 
thinks that a vigorous perseverance in our 
exertions is the only means of bringing 
‘the present contest to.a favourable conclu- 
‘sion, 1 do imagine that we can form but a 
feeble hope, that the same men who hither- 
to have so feebly negociated, and who 
have so ineffectually. conducted the force 
of this nation, will’gratify the wishes:of 
the-country: in ‘their future efforts, either 
in our own behalf, orin that of our allies; 
‘for never, I. believe, since Great Britain 
* attained and supported its present rank 
among the nations of Europe, has-its pub- 
‘lic force been directed with ‘so little skill, 
so. little foresight, or so little success, 
—His Majesty last: year concluded a 
Treaty with the king of! Sweden, by which 
the cos gp pledged to pay to that 
Monarch the sum of one‘hundred thousand 
pounds, which stipulation the country has 


* performed with fidelity ; for I believe that 


so far as relates to the expenditure’ of the 
public money, there aré none who-will 
think of accusing those of his Majesty’s 
council. with. ever having been’ wanting 
in vigour. (Hear! hear! » hear !) 
that Treaty it is stipulated, that if the 
king of Sweden be attacked by his 
neighbours, this country shall’ concert 
with that Sovereign as to sending-out an 
‘ auxiliary force to his aid. How far there 
hae; been any thing of concert—how far 
there has been any thing-of counsel—how 
far there has been any mutual. communi- 
cation; or common understanding, between 
the government, «.fthis country and his 
Swedish Majesty, in :conformity with the 
‘Treaty, we,can form some judgment by the 
expedition of sir J. Moore and his army sent 
out in the’ course of the last summer. ‘Upon 
' that occasion, an army was bro from 
_ the soath of Europe almost at the moment 
when Spain had:resolved upon hostile ex- 
ertions against the usurpation of the go- 
vernment of France, for the purpose of de- 


¢ 
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fending Sweden.: That: army. was coms. 





British army, aye, and the most’ confided 
in; for that gallant officer has*since been 
entrusted*with the command ‘of an‘army 
in Spain; upon’ whose success and ‘safety 
perhaps at this moment depends, not alone 


of Europe ; even the hopes of humanity 


hon. gent. opposite, that’ if! there was 
failure'of the expedition for the defence 

Sweden, that failure was attributable to the 
commanderof that army.’ ‘For it is impos 
sible; that the same men could-have reconé 
mended to their sovereign, to employ:h 
in Spain with whom they were-dissatisf 
in Sweden. (Hear! hear! hear!) "W 
then, I ask; was the result of that exp 
tion? Was it because sir John Moore 
kept in ignorance of the mutual counsel 
and concert of the: two governments 5. oF 
was it because thereexisted inthe counselg 


in array against an-enemy, wascompelled | 
actually 'to'make his escape from: 


holm in disguise 


If we can ‘find no such testimony’ 
to trace. in them the couriterpart’ of the 


same compromising and dastardly 
which in the same quarter of 


the-attack on Copenhagen, an -aggression 


ought to have ensued. But what have we’ 


_ before unsullied honour to avoid, less ei- 


very consequences of that policy w. 
now feel rif 





manded by one ofthe ablest generals inthe 


the independence of Spain, and the*glory 
and character of Britain, but thexfate — 


self, It cannot then be argued by theright 





of his: Majesty’s ministers.neither method 
system nor design, that that officer, with’ 
outa single musquet being fired byhis. — 
army;-or any battalion of it being formed — 


? (Hear, hear, hear ty'Ie 
it here the empire is to. look for a proofof 
that energetic vigour, on which the present 
servants of the'Crown have ventured te — 
plume themselves ? Is this the prospective 
hope they hold out to their sovereign and — 
to their country, of an able and:commands — 

_ing direction of its means and its resources ¥ 4 


marked their career a short time previous — ‘ 
to the last session of Parliament. When < 


they waged their detestable and fatal hes< a 
tilities against the crown of Denmark, b¥ — 


which has lowered the character of. Great . 
Britain for national honour and good faith; 
it was at least to be expected, that when 
such invaluable sacrifices were made, some —_- 
great ‘eventual and permanent benefit © 


experienced? Were the evils which ‘we i 
had sacrificed national character: and out © 


ther in’ quelity or extent than those, the’ | 
hich we 
that rash and inglorious-ex~ 





























these occurrences, I fear we shall beable | 
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‘pedition had not takefi place, the: Danish 
navy would how consist of ‘ships of war, 
blocked up-in the ‘ports of that country, 
instead of being converted, as: it is now, 
_ jto'a more ‘active and successful means 
of hostility against our commerce, ‘than 
the navy of oy power in je. Our 
commerce has, I contend, suffered far more 
jy consequénce of your attack, than- it 

could’ have suffered had you not taken 

their fleet. (A laugh from the ministerial 
- benches.) ‘That opinion I maintain: Did 
_ you, when you made your assault upon the 














- ces of a single ‘sailor ?’ No. You contented 
/; yourselves with taking away their ships of 
_ war. Had-their marine continued safe 
"from: your assault, it’ would hav absorbed 
_ the exertions of their seamen. If hostilities 
| between the two countries wefe unavoid- 
4 able, a sense of pride would probably have 
g compelled them to risque-a'contest with a 
48 British Fleet. Our tried experience and 
_ superiority at séa; made us easy as'to the 
issue. But ‘by your own policy, having 
deprived them of that which occupied the 
éxeftions of their numerous sailors, Den- 
- | mark now applies her whole force of ‘that 
,. |< kind ‘in a predatory warfare against - your 












- tiijustifiable measure ; which, whilst “it 
exasperated the enmity of an unoffending 
neutral, has by no means diminished her 

5 theans of annoydiice. ‘And this’ is a 
] | fresh: instance 6f the merits ‘of that minis- 

terial: vigour, ‘which ‘was to’ characterize 
the government of those now’ entrusted 
withthe confidencé’of theCrown. 
what view the right hon. gent.‘ ite 
considers such consequences, it''is not-for 
me to-presume.’ I for my part cannot’ but 











terests, than they are degrading to our ré- 
putation; for, 1 ask any’man; when the 
nations of the world see ‘expéditions sent 
for certain objects, return, not alone with- 
out effecting such objects, but even with- 
out adopting one single measure to promote 
their accomplishment, in whatlight, I say, 
can they consider'them, buat disgraceful— 
disgraceful not’ to: the ‘coumander of the 
British army, nor to the gallant men urider 


men presen which have manifested no 
» farther proof'of enlargement of system, 
| which have realized no other promise of 
| energy in cultivating resources, or'p 


: 3 titude in applying them, save in a sort ‘of. 


pantomimical movement of. fleets and ar- 
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of Denmark, deprive it of the servi-' 


‘¢ommierce. This has been the result of an’ 


In 


consider them ‘not fess injuriotis to our in- 


his command, bit: certainly disgraceful to’ 


without effecting any thing. (Hear! hear ! 
hear’!)—After. Ses saeionions in ‘the 
North of Europe, the affairs of Spain next _ 
engrossed the attention of the world. « The 
government of France ‘having made its ini- 
quitous® attempt: upon’ the dence - 
of that ‘nation, (an attempt deserving of all 
the censure and: reprobation which the 
hon. mover has’ so eloquently : 
opon it,) an opportunity of ardent hope to . 
this country, and of probable deliverance 
to Europe, presented itself, such aswe had 
not witnessed since the revolution of France 
in 1789. This was’an event of the: , 
est: importance, an- event big with the 
greatest consequences, and which demand- 
ed the greatest attention of the king’s mi- 
nisters : they, and they only, were capa- . 
ble of forming a just opmion concerning it. 
|, It was impossible to conceive that’ such a 
country as Great Britain could view sach 
passing events with indifferen¢e, or with- 
out'taking a very prominent part in their 
direction.. The question for entrust= 
ed with the management‘of our concerns, 
was to obtain the necessary knowledge, 
and to bestow upon it; when acquired, the’ 
most mature~ consideration. It is apon 
this principle the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers, with respect tothe war in 4 
in’ my. opinion, is to be appreciated. It is, 
in the recollection’ of this House, that we 
were first acquainted with the exertions of 
the Spanish people a very short time pres 
vious to the prorogation of Parliament. ' 
right hon. gentlemen opposite at that pe- 
riod studiously Myoided to make any cont~ 
munication on that subject to this howse. 
Phey had permet cies to theirown’ 
credit, all the glory and advantage, which’ 
the ‘cause of ca i ae m their 
ration’ with: the Spanish «people, 
They, and they alone, were aware of the’ 
wishes and objects of that nation ; al} that 
was known was known by them ; all that 
was done, was done them; all that 
was advised was advised by them. When, 
therefore, the Spanish ‘r- “on undertook to 


resist'the power and us: ion of France, 
and when the ernn. © of this country 
had determied to co-of te in that effort, 


the natural course'ef duty was to decide’ 
on the system best calculated to insure the 
important object.. It will ‘not be denied 
that the maturest reflection was nec % 
and that this country, in the application of 


its means, should not take any precipi-’ 
tate steps. We had to rabelhels that if 


in was successful in its stich . 
Se eval Sodlt wos ly, ia ite Crane’ 





mies from one'ehd of Europe to the other’ 








sti 

bly -benefivial, both to 
then, pg orl itain,.but that the rela~ 
tive power: of Ft Feapes would have been:con- 
siderably diminishe 
-in, «Placing. upon... vt rone,, of, Spain, a 
-pBARE -hostile to; the, present dynasty of 
rance, and. friendly; :to, this, country: for 
its: services in: its cause, ,the. designs of 
France. inst the. peace.and i epen- 
dance $f ¢, would have vanished. into, 
ait.-—When, rapaarpai such, consequences 
hinged, Upon. the: decision of .our counsels, 
A. can,;without. fear. of contradiction, as- 
sume, that i in our system,of co-operation, 
ministers should haye been comprehensive 
in. their:views, and. energetic. in carrying 
them into execution,,,. The most prominent 
object for. their consideration, , we. should. 
suppose,..was the nature of the warfare 
which. was most. likely,to. be successfuily 
carried.on. by, the Spanish people : 
ther it was ‘i be. conducted,in the field, ac- 
"cording: to the modern, system of military 
tactics..in. Europe,.or .whether, it was to,be 
consisig ed.as a kind, of desyltory , attack 
1 ey aie of the Spanish population, sup- 
it = Great Baan Let arms. and-mi-, 
ples equipments, throughout, eve ro-; 

ot Ae ma —_ 


vince This mode. of 


warfare, has been recommended by, the ad-. 


- "vantages which it.affords.an armed popu- 
lation, favoured by .a mountainous country, 


eof enduring the severest privations,. 


‘and. of profiting by every. incident to ha- 
rassithe enemy against which, it is opposed. 
en such a system is catried to its whole 
extent, the most powerfu invading army 
may be broughtto, conclude, from. its great 
os : oss of , blood. and _,,treasure, that it, were 


; rer fo ced than. perseyere, in.such an, 
us attempt... These were the. two, 


pas one of: which,.in, contémplating. 
the. affairs. of Spaip, ought to; haye been 
|.’ But his majesty’s ministers seem, 

om their conduct:o tbe, war in Spain, not 


to have décided., System, they. had none :, 


on one day. they. gave'the preference. to 

this. plan, and on. the. next they changed 

it. for another. 

placed on the communic:;;ions which haye 
een made in the various newspapers, 

the proceedings of. the Board of Enquiry, 

it would seem .that sir. A. , Wellesley was 


sent, out . by ,his;-majesty's,,-government | 
without any, specific instruction, without | sup 


any, rect, whither. he. was to proceed, 
or, Aba what authorit 
lastest he. appears to have sailed with a sort 

,adventurons. . roving commission :—to 
é whatever he: pleased laut is next to. 
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bis-command .was sufficient -for.any.n 
| serviceable object. .,.For 1 can conceives 
eis fiad. we succeeded, 


Junta, of Galicia, were.very-anxious. to 


‘wishes, by..the;commander of.a 
army, .could. haye..tended to, the delivery: 
of Spain, ..is that to;account, for which,alh 


any. reliance can, be, 


as to, 


in Spain, to consult. ; 








be .cousidered,, whether the, force; 


thing less likely to serve, the Spanish cause, 


than .to .send, out. to-that , “country. dome a. 


not. competent. to..keep ;the ‘field: itself, - 


and not able to. co-operate, with..the force ’ : 
which, we .were.told:the Spaniards had in~ | 


arms, If! am wrong in the, statements Ihave 
considered itany | duty to make, no wens 
is, imputable tome, ;;, J have, been: k 
in. ignoraace,..and, therefore have ax 
to refer.tothe communications, which,» 
ther right or wrong, have appeared i in; the 
public, jopyaals. From, ‘these it appe 

that sir A,, Wellesley; had, on. bis, ar 

at Corunna,, consulted, with, the — 


Gallicia,, and ‘that,, that, body. had = | 
commended to, him. not to debatk.at, Sy 


Andero, but to..proceed to, Portugal and 


, Whe-| make .that,,.country. a, -point.,of union {jf 
and connection between.the, nortbern..and, 
That the - 


aT 


southern...provinces .of Spain.. 


rid; of ;a French. force,,..in possesion 
country. on their. rear, ./ is what, few could, 
doubt; -.bat ,how.a compliance mit hain 

nitish, 


men. are at.a,loss. Because, if Spain 
been relieved, by. the expulsion oft 
French. force from its provinces, there was, 
little doubt that the enemy, in possession, 
of. Lisben;; would have been compelled to 

submit... The. smaller, country was der 


pendent. on.the greater for its, deliverance; 


from the invaders ; but it by no means foly, 


lowed, that the possession of Portugahexe 

rotection to, Spain. ; 
How did the,facts unfold themselves? You, ° 
have, expelled, the. enemy. from, Portugal, 

and since that, ‘he has entered Madrid, des — 
feated three Spanish armies, and is. at; this, Bs 
moment in pursuit of your's. (Hear, hear, 


tended. aireciprocal p 


hear !).,We, learn, this night, from bis-Maz, - 
jesty’s Speech, that:his.arms, though at first, 


honourable, have. terminated.in an .Armis:: . - 
-tice and Conyention,‘of some of the articles: 
of which his Majesty has, felt. himself .ob-, ” 


liged, to,declare his tormal di probation, 


hen or where. this: di 


to,me,...1 find from-others,.whom I should; 
suppose. to have. better information, .. that), 


they never heard, of :.this. a i 


nor ever, met with any person w “7 
But even had we heard 


before, .we.are ‘to this moment, left, in. ig, 


norance of what parts of these,two trananer, 





vo has’ 
been declared, is to. this moment. a.secret ek 


this, disapproval, i 






























































‘ions-his Majesty’s-disapprovaliwvcsl expres: 


sed»: Was “it tothe substantial! points-of 
the. Convention of :Cintra; orwas.it'to. 


those Articles which' recognized: the titles 
ofithe head of the French government, and 


the venteral:who:in Portugal: commanded 


the French.army? It is not'a.litthe surpris- 


FP ing.to be told that. his: Majesty had -de- 


clared his disapproval, whilst ‘at the same 


> time no explanation is given of the points: 
‘to. which it was directed. But it would be 
- far more surprising to find that ‘this House 


was not determined to canvass the whole 


a of this transaction, in order.fully to ascer* 
“fg ‘ tain what-were the points which called for 
# censure, and to whom the delinquency was 


to. be attributed, (Hear; hear!) But it 
was not only in sending the British troops 
to Portugal in» preference to Spain, that 
the vigour of the King’s «ministers: wag il- 
justrated. . It was also to be traced in the 


- various equipments of the army. It was 


felt in the want of artillery; in the derange- 
ment of the commissariat, in the scanti- 
ness of the cavalry force.: (Hear, hear, 


hear!) .If the. newspapers'be coprect in | 


their accounts, the defence of,all the gene- 


rals employed in © Portugal, for acceding ° 


to the disgraceful Convention of Cintra, 
rested ‘principally upon the ill provided 
state.of the British army, and its inability 
eh that account to fulfill the object for 
which it.was: appointed. And, yet, the 
ministers who planned and sent out that 
Expeditionure the men, on whose ableand 


_ energetic exertions this ‘House ‘and ‘the 
- country is now called upon to-rely, for the 


proper and successful management of these 


~ vigorous efforts which his Majesty’s Speecly 


has told) us are necessary to-bring this aw- 
ful contest: to. ayfavourable result. Is: it 
not more cénsistent with common reason? 
is it. not more suited to the duties:we owe 
the British people to presume, that from 
the experience of the: past, such men are 
unsafe to trust'with the destinies of the 


- future; Was the noble lord (Castlereaghi) 


opposite so stinted as to that species: of 
force : or so stinted as tothe means of “its 


. conveyance, that for a British army, des- 


lined to act inthe field against the enemy, 
he. could only-obtain 200 cavalry? Who 
that reverts’ tothe proceedings’ of this 


4 - House,’ in:the last session, ‘but mast re-_ 
' member that noble lord, almost with tears 


in his eyes;and in ajtone ‘of ‘despondence 


| that , arrested \ ¢ommiseration, : regretti 
the’ exhausted state/:in which ‘he:asserte 
_ that.department of the: public service was, 
through::a feeling~of faise economy, ‘Jeft | 
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ty aeright‘horiourable friend (Mr. ‘F.:Gren- 
ville) not now ‘ih the’ Howse. ‘It was then, | 
we were told by him, 'that by having trans- 
ports’ when’ they were’ not’ wanting) iwe 
were suite fo" liave ‘them ‘at’ hand ‘17-‘the 
moment’ of urgency. By what fatality L, 
ask the noble lord is it, that all his charac- 


teristic energy seems to’ have set upon the 


present state of things? (Hear, hear, hear *) 
{s this the testimony, which under the 
adwinistration of the noble lord, Great 
Britain exemplifies to the continent of 


Europe, of her military powers, and of the 


strength and comprehension of those who 
manage her resources? Indeed, if their 
eflects had not proved most lamentable to 
the security of Europe, and the character. 
of this empire, it would afford a most pro+ 
lific source of ridicule to review the minis- 
terial” operations of the noble lord.» An 
army sent without instructions, without 
plan, almost destitute of cavalry, and de- 
ficent in stores; the ‘artillery not fit’ for 
the eperations which should have been 
pursued, whilst the horses, (the accounts 
given of the state of which, if it were not’ 
for the melancholy consequences, were 
truly- ridiculous) were represented a8 blind 
and lame, and some even as dying of old 
age. These,‘ at least, are the statements 
of the general officers whom the noble 
lord had selected ; and’if they are not'sa- 
tisfactory to himself, he alone is to blame 
for their inaccuracy, having ‘appointed 
three commanders in chief with a rapidity 
greater than the relays of post horses, from 
whom, of course, no very intelligent “ac- 
counts were to: be expected.— Now, let us 
examine the reasons stated by the gene- 
rals for acquiescing in’ the Convention. 
Time, say they, was thus obtained to for- 


ward the British army to Spain’ The | 


Convention was signed ‘definitively on the 
30th of August; and yet the British army - 


was hot ready for action’in ‘Spain‘for two - 


months, nay, some of the trodps did not 
leave Portugal ‘for'ten weeks after. ' Is it 
only for the conveyance.of the ‘troops of 
France that the noble Jord) cart find. trans- 
ports? ‘These ‘he can’ convey in-British 
‘shipping, ‘to be again, almost immediately - 
on theirdebarkation, employed in: Spain, 
whilst by that very measure he‘ subjects, 


march “of: 500) miles:' It‘is i sible to 
pronounce adequately upon’ that @isgrace- 


part ofit of: mystery; ‘enigma and Hddle. 
We dre-riow told, that his Majesty has 





expressed: his fornial disapprobation ‘of 


ina dréeat fal\season, the: British army toa . 


ful measur¢} there is so’ mach’ in every | 


a ere 





some parts of the Convention ;.and yet his 
ministers thou 


ferent feeling of what af- 


; mm, app i : Of: ity. His Majesty, | 
il it 


fects the honour'of the country and ‘the’ 
_glory of the British army, and J most:sin- 


cerely believe it, from that entertained, by 
those ministers, who conceived it right to 
proclaim. with all. the demonstrations of. 
‘ ~public rejoicing, this stain upon.both. His 
_ Majesty protests against being deemed a 
partner with. his servants in this di - 
ful transaction; and has. this ni bt an- 
nounced to his Parliament that. he has 
_ formally disapproved of it. Early in the 
rogress of the hostile operations in Spain, 
f believe in the, month of July, a docu- 
ment was published by the Supreme Junta 
of Seville, under the title of Precautions, 
which fixed vpon a plan of warfare, and 
also conveyed instructions to the inhabi- 
tants-of Spain, as to the manner in which 
they were to conduct their hostility against 
“ the enemy. Biscay, Castile and Navarre 
were the parts of the peninsula pointed 
out as the most proper theatre for hostile 
exertions. These were the points most 
important to engage the consideration of 
the patriotie leaders, and, of course, of the 
‘auxiliary force which: was naturally to be 
: expected from this country. Now, if his 
Majesty’s ministers had-condescended to 
hold. a little intercourse with the Su- 
preme. Junta, or have allowed the army to 
remain in England till they actually knew 
“gomething of the state of Spain; or, if sir 
Arthur bad even corresponded with the - 
Junta; they, and we tod, would have learn- 
_ ed, that the most important duty to be per- 
formed ve — defence - the north of 
Spain, an ange the Pyrenees ; 
and then, instead of. being pened, the 
-army. so sent might have been used for the 
most. beneficial purposes, so as to make the 
French fetire within the frontiers of France. 
I am certain that was the plan of warfare 
which would have been most essential to 
sage ed Spain. The Convention. of 


Portugal having taken place, his Majesty’s 


ministers t 
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proper sp Senne Vetter | pret d the throne w 
‘a. most. vigorous re 
eaeh eueaiiaionee (hea 


‘the punishment of the guilty. -In, answer 


king of this country feels it his duty to 


| Spain, the dilatoriness of those ‘directing 














\ 


ising with the | : 
ception they | 
c rl hear 9 
right hon. gentlemen: had certainly antici. 
eee s lete: triumph. over the Lox 
ayor and. Common Council .of London; 
but subseq events proved that: his.ma 
jesty’s.citizens could rally. . The 
‘tion tell. his Majesty, that they think.the | 
Convention disgraceful, dishonorable tothe 
British arms, and injurious to his. Majesty’ 
interests: they call for investigation a 
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to this, application, his Majesty’s. minist 
advise his Majesty to tell the Citizens) 
London’ that their interposition was. um. 
necessary, and that it was inconsistent with + 
British justice to pronounce judgment bee {fF 
fore investigation. Really, though the { 
gentlemen opposite may think their re jf 
sponses not only wise but oracular, lam ‘\f 
at a loss to know what the difference is {§ 
between British justice, and. that justice . 
which, in. every -variation .of time or 
place, is immutable, Feeling the 
foundest respect in every case, in which 
his*Majesty appears to act, I still must - 
say, that his advisers ‘put into his mouth 
upon that occasion, ah answer as little com- 
genial to the spirit of the British Constite. 
tion, a8 it’was ill suited to the dignity of — 
the throne. Ministers may talk with hip. 
pancy themselves, they may pun and: 
epigrammatise, they may sneer, or they 
may snoutch,—but. when unfortunately the 

















hint his displeasure to his people, or cone. 
vey to them a rebuke for their conduct, — 
there. ought to be a dignity and: decorum. 
observed. in the language of reproof — 
from the . throne, which would make’ dit 
pleasure more severely be felt by those. 
for whom /it was ‘intended. But, Bir, | 
I can easily conceive that ministers might 
have. been a little irascible on receivi 
that remonstrance,. because, notwiths 
ing the usual complacency of the City of . 
os to their measures, it had. within — 
the last year on two important occasions op= | 
oe first on the Reversion Bill, and — 
atterly on this disgraceful Convention.+- 
The most material considerations, however, 
are the employment of the British force'in. 


it, and their total want of capacity. If it 

were wise at all to send a British army into ~ 
Spain, that ‘oppottanity has been ‘lost, — 
which appearsto have been the only:f - 
vourable one that presented itself. In\ - 






















ad 


“giving assistance :to the Spaniards, there 


' were, a1 before stated, two modes of pro-. 


geeding.. What the opinions of the, pe. 
miards: themselves are.1 profess, myself 


totally: ignorant, The fact is, that this: 


‘ ignorance does:not proceed from any, want 
of diligence.on my part in making inqui- 


_ yies 5: but for. want of any authentic source | 


‘ from which information could be procured. 
Did the Spaniards make applicatign for:a 
regular force. to, be sentinto thejr ,coun- 
try,, or for money, , arms, . ammunition, 
clothing, .and all other necessaries to ena- 
ble them to prosecute the war, against 
such armies as. France had the power of 
pouring: into their, country ?, .I ask this 
question, because if,Spain with such. assis- 


’. tance could.not:carry the point of keeping, 


out any; fresh reinforcements, there was 
little probability of preventing. that, coun- 
try from being over-run., In‘, inyesti- 
gating this matter we. should have consi- 
dered what was the amount of the dispo- 
sable force .of France. To, guide us, in 
regard to this: point, we havea recent 
document to refer, to for, information. In 

apers which were, laid before Parliament 
jn.,the beginning of the year }806, just 
. after the failure of the third coalition, there 
appearsa Memoir from the court of Vienna 
to that of St.Petersburg, stating the amount 
of force. which,.France could probably 
, bring against the allied Powers... From 
‘ this document..it. appears thatthe French 
force was then estimated: at 500,000, men, 
exclusive , of the imperial. guards, which 
consisted of 15,000 men. This..was the 
opinion of, the court, of, Vienna before 
France, had over-run Germany and Poland 
and some. other countries of Europe, and 
previously to:'her connection with Russia, 
The disposable force of France must, 
therefore, have been since considerably 
increased ; and it was consequently most 
material for this country, before:it adopted 
any measure whatever, to consider well the 
~ propriety of employing her troops in Spain, 
where there was a likelihood of;such im- 
mense numbers being brought against 
them, Never, I believe, was sympathy so 
strong, as that evinced in./Enagland in 
favour of the Spanish cause. Yet, though 
such had been the. enthusiasm of the na- 
tion at large, and however ardent the peo- 
ple might.be in Tending assistance to sup- 
port such :a, glorious struggle, it was the 
duty. of those, who were intrusted with the 
‘management of the national force, to,con- 
sider.in every point of view the propriety 


J impropriety of.complying with the po- 
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pular feeling. . That was-perhaps the feel- 
ing of the moment, but . ministers; were 


pe Foe to consult forthe permaneut inter 
0 


the public, and it was_therefore their 
duty to investigate.and ascertain by, every 
possible mode; whether they ought to 
risk an English army, at all in Spain, or 


confine their assistance to the. supplies,I 
have mentioned. 1 do not wish to impute — 
blame to. them. for haying, sent a. British 


force to Spain, if the Spaniards themselves 
aplied far it, and if it was, the pa of 
competent judges, that there was a proba- 
bility of enabling them: thereby to keep 


the field against their powerful enemy. 


We. have.,instances in our history ef our 
having been before in a similar situation 
and under similar circumstances... The in- 
dependence of the United Provinces was 


effected: principally by the assistance of 


England, Queen Elizabeth for her own 
safety, against the designs of Spain, assisted 
those -who revolted against its tyranny and 
oppression ;. and I wish that ministers had 
adverted, in the present instance, to the 
conduct of that wise princess, and her wise 
administaation. None of the present mi- 
nistry can think themselves disgraced by 
a comparison with lord Burleigh; and yet 
we find that queen Elizabeth, pressed as 
she was by the power, the rancour, the 
‘perseverin hostility of Spain, did not. ha- 
zard the oe force of her dominions, nor 
proceed to send any number of troops a- 
broad, without some assurance of safety in 
ease of disaster. She, by, the advice of 


her ministers, took care to, possess what « 


were calied cautionary towns, and thereby 
assured herself of a retreat, and ake 
safe poipt whither to send reinforeements, 
as well as'a security that, the United Pro- 
vinces should not abandon her in the con- 
test in which they were engaged. -Ikknow 
not what has; taken, place betwegn’ the 
English and Spanish governments upon 
that subject ; but, I perceive, that in, his 
Majesty’s late Declaration it js stated, that 


certain obligations, exist which are consi-- 


dered equally. binding as the most, solemn 
treaty, From what I yet; know of the 
matter, | cannot agree in the propriety of 
any such sentiment: I should not, how- 
ever, think of abandoning them in the 
hour of misfortune ;; but I;cannot admit, 
that, we should consider ur present, obli- 

ations in, the light of a,solemn treaty; 
for what is,the nature of such an engage- 
ment?, It. is entered into in a moment of 
hurry and precipitation ; it has not been 
laid before us, and therefore, is, as yet, un- 
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authorised by Parliament ; and, ‘conse- 
quntly, you may approve or disappreve, 
*- “you may grant or refuse the supplies for. 
carrying it into effect. Upon the whole, 
_ therefore, I know not how an engagement 
“of this sort is to be: considered as equally 
binding as ‘the most solemn treaty. But 
we now understand, that a formal treaty 
has been negociated, which itis intended to 
lay before the house, and util that be done 
TF cannot decide upon its merits or proprie- 
‘ty. Idare say the house would naturally be 
ee to receive, with the coat par- 
tiality, every thing apparenitly tending to 
the sty antund of the Spatiisbr cause’ ‘but 
sir, the state of our warfare, under such 
circumstances as I have already stated, and 
as his Majesty’s ministers have conducted 
it, is truly extraordinary. Ifthe Spaniards 
preferred that mode of warfare, which was 
of a desultory nature, instead of a conti- 
nued warfare, then the British army could 
not have been of the least use in Spain ; 
for a British army there must’ necessarily 
have pursued a oh wholly different from 
that of the Spaniards. I know not which 
‘system of warfare was proper to be adopt- 
ed ; but I say the two systcms are com- 
pletely incompatible. The Spaniards, in 
their own country, and pursuing a desulto- 
ty mode of attack, have the power of disper, 
sing and rallying again, as occasion might 
ra Hey ; but this is riot the case with a re- 
gular army. If you combine the two modes 
you must necessarily destroy the energies 
and efficacy of one of them. We have al- 
ready seen ‘this exemplified in the Spa- 
hiards, We have scentheir regular army 
defeated, and almost destroyed by the enc-. 
my; while in another quarter we have 
found their irregular force very successful ; 
which shews that the two modes of fighting 
are perfectly inconsistent.— Now, sir, let us 
see what has been the vigour of ministers 
upon this occasion. By vigour, presume, 
is meant Nee energetic use and ap- 
plication of the public force. Will you 
tell us of one instance of such promptitude 
and energy? I presume you cannot say it 
was displayed in Portugal ; nor in‘Spain 
by sir John Moore’s coming into the field 
. after the Spanish army had been defeated ? 
It was not then useful, because it was un-- 
able to keep the field by ‘itvelf.* It is an 
extraordinary circumstance, that the Con- 
bo of Portugal iy to i in a 
great degree upon the speedy applicabi- 
lity of the British army it Spain, and yet 
the general of that army, sir Hew Dal- 
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tymple, tells you there was no preparation 


“, 





made: for its reception in that country for 
some considerable’ time after the Con. 
vention was coneluded. Can it then be 
‘said, that ‘the object of the Convention 


was carried into effect, or that any time — 


was gained by it? If such ‘measures ‘de- ° 
serve the name of being energetic; or use: 
fal, lam at a loss to know what sort‘ofmea « 
sures would be deemed the Petit kr 
As to that part of the speech which relates 
to Sweden, Ihave only to‘observe, that this 
‘country is placed in saeh a situation thatT | 


do not see how we can refuse to give the | 


stipulated supply ; ‘but I cannot help'fa § 


menting, that there is not the smallest — 


probability of any good arising from Swe- 
den continuing to persevere. We are'told — 
that the king of Sweden deserves our sup> 
port the more, because‘he refused the‘ over- 
tures'made to him from Erfarth, relative 
to excluding thé Spaniards from the nego- 
ciation. Perhaps he deserves the applause 
of ‘mankind for his bravery and perseve: — 
tance ; but what good, I may ask, can he 
therebyrender to Spain or England? When 
this vote of supply was proposed last year, — 


I'ventured to say, that the most prudent 


; 


use Sweden could make of the money, was 
to procure’ a peace ‘for herself, as it was 
totally impossible for her to resist her ene- 
mies, or be of the least advantage to her 
allies. Nothing can be more hurtful to ug 
in the eyes'of the world than ‘endeavour. . 
ing to involve the smaller countries in 
Europe in hostilities with ‘France. The 
mninense superiority of our naval power, 
our ‘commerce, and prodigious wealth; 
enable us to look to a long continuance 
of war, perhaps with safety ; but what .is 
that to thé powers of the Continent? Their. 


-¥esources aré not gtéat; ‘they have ‘no 


means of offence against France; and 
what ‘advantage can we derive from ‘the 
misfortunes of other countriés?. Instead 
of beirig the arbiters and protectors of the 
Continent, we should, so doing,. be: 
holding up ourselves as the cause of the 
ruin of other nations.—Having said thus . 


“much upon what comes under our notice in, » 


the speech. itself, I must: now take the _ 
liberty of making an observation or two 
upon what the speech omits ‘to state— 
mean in’ regard to what relates to’ the _ 


United States of America. ’ Much correé 


spondence’ ‘has taken ‘place betwixt the 
American goverment and this-country, 
as well'us between America and. France} 
atid'‘we know that’ adirect overture was 
lately made by that power to us, and ‘by 


us rejected. When ‘the last session of 


s 
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parliament concluded, we left America in 
a state of hostility and alienation, appa- 
rently with great probability of a connec- 
tion' with France Jeading her into: a. state 
of war with us. The commerce of America 
has. suffered. much—her own measure of 
embargo, (whether, wise or not) is ini itself 
a prodigious. restraint on her trade, and 
indéed nearly tends to its total annihila- 
tion. It was always alleged that we were 
justified in our, Orders in Council, be- 


. cause that neutral, power had not taken 
. the necessary steps to obtain from France 


arevocation of, her Decree. The:Ame-. 


 yican government -however. seeins.to have | 


conducted: itself with much activity on 
this, subject... An ‘application was, made 
to. France, which I think seems to ac- 
uit that government. ofany wish to 
aie France more than..England, and 
also of any: desire todo, any / thing 
more than was necessary: for. protecting 
her, own_ interest. . America now tells us, 
that, she will take, off the embargo with 
regard to England, and enforce it as far 


’ as regards France, the latter power being. 
_ the. first transgressor, against her com- 


merce ; and .that we shall thereby have 
all the advantage of her trade confined to 
us.—The right hon. gent. opposite, in.an 
answer, assigning his reason for refusin 

that proposition, states, what I think ras 

and unjustifiable, that his Majesty cannot 
avoid hostility. with America, by .a, con- 


‘cession, not made to America, but to France. 


Now,.do.the facts, of the case bear him 
aut. in this assertion? Did she not enable 
you’ by that offer, to make your own 
Orders. in Council infinitely more: effi- 
cacious than they, otherwise ,could have 
been? Americasuffered in her, commerce; 

ou suffered also; and you formerly said, 
that America had not applied to France to 
recal her decree : she'has now made. that 
application,, and yet you will not accede. 
to, her proposition.. The right hon. gent. 
assi for his conduct another reason, 
which,. if; he dyes not review with wisdom 
and discretion, must, with deference. to 
him, seem to imply a degree of levity and 
intoxication, arising from momentary suc- 
cess; he. tells the Americans, .that.,the. 
system of blockade is harmless, and is, now 
broken up, into conteniptible. fragments. 
If the plan to be adopted. with America 
is. to. be continued in this way, Iam not 
surprised that his Majesty’s speech should 
have been silent. on the subject.—Whep 
the papers, which, have been. promised, 
shall be laid. before the House, I shall then 
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be able to enter more fully into the. dis- 
cussion of the affairs of Spain. I haveno 
desire to disturb. the pra of the 
House on this. occasion, though I thought 
it. my duty to state distinctly my senti- 
ments upon. the various topics tewhich I 
have adyerted; and for the full discussion 
of which other opportunities will arise. 
The particulars to which I wish to call the. 
attention of the House ona future occasion. 
are the disgraceful Convention in Por- 
tugal, the conduct of Minis'ers in regard 
to the Spanish war,and also their .con- 
duct with respect to America. » With the 
assistance of my friends, I intend, as soon . 
as pgssible, to bring these matters before . 
parliament for discussion and _. inquiry. 
After this previous notice of my intention, 
I cannot surely be accused of making a 
factious opposition, in order to interrupt 
the progress of public business, and. with- 
out promoting the genuine interests of the 
country. 

tore Castlereagh then. rose. _ -He ,ob- 
served that the declaration with which the 
rt. hon... gent. concluded his. speech, that 


-he would not oppose the Address that had 


been so, ably moved by his hon. friend, 
and his farther declaration, that.the various 
points. on which he had briefly touched 
should become the subjects of subsequent 
discussion, released him from the great and 
irksome. task of entering miiutely into an 
examination of the statements which the 
right hon. gent. had ventured :to make. 
The right. hon. gent. seemed particularly 
impressed with the conviction, that. in the 
cause intrusted to his majesty’s govern~ - 
ment. (and never was there a cause more’ 
deeply interesting), there had been shewn 
a total, want ‘of wisdom. and’ vigour, and 
that this country and Europe had no 
chance of, salvation but by a..change of 
the men who were to conduct,the irs: 
of the state in the present most. critical 
and important period. Whatever. might 
have been the want of vigour in his 
majesty’s present ministers, so much :com- 
plained of by the right hon. gent., be: be- 
lieved the. country would ,not have much 
more to hope-for if the reins of govern- 
meant should fall into the hands of the right 
hon. gent. and his.friends, who had given: 
such.ample proofs of zeal and anxiety for 
the welfare and interests of the country, 


lied for the defence of the cause of Europe. 
No. great parliamentary recollection was 
necessary to carry back the mind.to those 
periods, when the rt. hon. gent. and his - 


all those, who were thenal- ‘ 
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friends were: called ‘upon: to support. the’ 
causevof Europe; ‘atva tite :starcely less 


moinentous: than the present. | Although 


the .conduct' ofhis.majesty’s: present :mi- ' 


nisters might’ lie open to examination, he 
yet: felt proud that it: would bear antho- 
nourable.contrast ‘to ‘that of their. prede-. 
céssors. | He:certainly did not mean to de- 
tain the House Jong on: the present occa~ 
sion; but he: would shortly call their atten- 
tion to the: rt. bon: gent.’s observations in 
succession. « The first instante adduced ‘b: 

the: rt. thon. gent. in support of his charge 
of dn absence of vigour in government was, 


that early inthe last spring they sent a‘large: 


military force tu the Baltic to co-operate 
with our ally: the:king of Sweden. Now, 
with’ respect to this: measure, as far as 


naval .interference went, it: turned: out to’ 


be;most critically opportune ; for the mar- 
quis -of./Romana, -who was at that time at 
the isle-of Funen, had» distinctly : stated, 
when subsequently in this country, that if 
thé: British fleet had not entered the ‘Belt 
onthe very day on which it had, his army 
. mast have |passéd’ over? to» Zealand. fol- 


lowed by that'of’Bernadotte.’ | Ais'to' what | 


related ‘to\thé military force, that was not 
left.to the judgment of the British govern- 


ment atone. However-highly “he might: 
think of the right hon. gent.’s judgment in- 


military matters, he certainly thought that 
the opinion of the Swedish government on 
this’ subject: should have at least: equal 
authority; ‘and’he distinctly ‘stated, that 
thé force sent to Sweden-was' on the re- 
quisition;.nay; at the entreaty of the Swe- 


dish minister resident in this country, who: 


had declared that that force might make 
the whole diilerence of thé: salvation. of 
' Sweden. Feeling the determination to sup- 
port the cause'of Sweden by arms, and not 
as the ort. hon. gent. had held out; to’ sell 


it ‘to the enemy, the British: government. 


had ‘not: hesitated ‘to comply with this in- 
vitation.:» What ‘had been ‘thé*¢ircum- 
stances which led to) the: return’ of ‘the 
troops, the‘house ‘was not‘at that:time in- 
vestigating. His majésty’s ministers. would. 
experience no difficulty in affording every 
explanation, ht what might wound the 
feelings of our-ally,' or ‘affect injuriously 
the interests of the public’ service: He 
certainly ‘had no hesitation in “declaring, 
that the gallant commander of that force 
stood completely exculpated’;' ‘and’ he 
jomed issue with the rt.:hon. gent. that ‘his 
majesty’s government had given ‘unequi- 
vocal proof, that they did‘ not disapprove 
of the conduct of that brave and: zealous 





officer, by’ entirely intrusting to:hint the; 
highest military: confidence, that had ‘evers 
been intrusted into: the hands of a British 


general, in the:annals.of our history..“The? 


next point in) the rt. hon. gent.’s speech\p 
which ‘he ‘should ‘notice, was: the great) 
naval. exertions, which that rt. hon.’ gent.’ 


stated to have been made by Denmark;'ndt 


withstanding the expedition, ‘the morality: 
of which he had formerly so'strongly des! 
precated. And here ‘he niust remark ‘on 


the strange perversion of terms created*by? 
the rt. hon. gent. who compared the teasing’ _ 
warfare ‘of ‘ gun-boats ina calm, ‘with’flie® - 
gteat naval eflorts of our whole fleet. Did! — 


the rt, hoi gent. inean to say, that in the 
course of the! last: naval campaign‘ in 


Baltic, it would have made no difierence, iff. 
when-the Russian fleet came out of Crond’ 
stadt, they had been joined by 15 Danish saitt - 


of the line? Would! not this country have’ 
been obliged'to provide an equivalent fleet: 
for the purpose of counteracting the naval’ 
force of the enemy, if we had had to meét’ 


30:sail of the ‘line, instead of 12 or 19°? 4 


He left it to the rt. hon: gent.’s candour, ‘as’ 





a statesman, tosay, whether in such a case, . 


the naval aflaits of Great’ Britain would’ 
have stood as they now uo, either in the’ 


Baltic or ‘in‘any other part of the worlds) 
In those seas, ‘exposed’ to frequent calms/ ¥. 


especially in summer, ‘the. whole English’ 


fleet could not completely defend’ out: 


comtnerce. against’the’ gun-boats. And? 


often ‘all the injury done ‘to our trade was” 


so inconsiderable, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of that trade, as tu be scarcely per- 


céptible.—But all these points were col- — 


lateral: to that great and overwhelming’ 
‘consideration ‘which must’ press upon the 
mind of every man, as comiected with 
the probability of producing the resurrec-. 
tion of the'world, or continuing it in that’ 
lamentable state in which it had béen so 
long buried. ‘He was most reddy ‘to ad+ 


mit, that ‘on no former government had’ so! 


heavy 
which ‘had fallen on ‘the present‘ govern’ 


ment ‘since the' close of ‘the last session ‘of. 
He had no hesitation to con- - 


parliament. 
céde, ‘that to no government had the’ 


a responsibility attached, as that, 


wishes, the ‘hopes, and the determination’ ; 


of the country in their support been more’. © 


unanimously’ expressed. He‘ was ‘ready 
to allow, that his majesty’s fiinisters’ felt,’ 
that they had only to call upon the coun+ 
try, and that their call would be answered 
with the utmost liberality of feeling; they: 
were controlled, therefore, by no’ other 
considerations than those ‘natural limits to 


‘ 
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it expressed ‘the ‘general sentiments of the 


‘ 


which all human exertion; and all human: 
power, were subject even in such an em: 
piré as’ Great Britain: : ‘Admitting, \there+ 
fore, ‘in the most’ extensive degree, the re- 
nsibility ofhis majesty’s’ ministers on: 
thts! sabjecty he ‘felt no ‘apprehension at 
the prospect of meeting the charge of the: 
ré: hon. ‘gent. upon it: ‘| He felt confident, 
thatit would be proved they had redeem~' 
edthe’ pledge given’ by them to parlia- | 
nient in the ast session; that’ they had 
carried: on’ the ‘struggle and applied the 
abundant resources of the countty in ‘a 
manner*which; on mature reflection, ap- 
‘peared most likely to secure the object in 
view, at opinion which ‘even past expe- 
rience served’ only ‘te confirm.’ ‘He felt 
bold; therefore, in declaring that whenever 
the rt. hon. gent. should bring the subject 
before the House ‘in a tangible ‘shape, he ' 
should be fully enabled ‘to prove, that his’ 
majesty’s government had acted on the 
fallest' coiviction of the course, that would 
be most conducive’ to the success of the 
cause of Spain; and, if that cause should: 
not succeed, the ‘failure would result, not 
from’ any neglect on their part, but from 
greater éngines of destruction having been 
brought’ agairist that country ‘than’ it was 
inthe ‘power of Great’ Britain to afford 
means ‘of - defence. ‘This ‘was too large, 
too interestitig, and too important @ sub- 
jéct to be broken down in a debate of that 
sort. Opinion upon it must depend on 
considerations, ‘that ‘could not be super- 
ficially examined. ‘But he must be per- 
mitted,’however, to say a few words upon 
the subject ; and ‘here he must observe, 
that-it was not very easy to collect the rt. 
hon. gérit.’s sefitimerits as to the course of 
military policy which ought to have been 
adopted’ towards Spain. The right hon. 
gent. had deseribed two modes mn which 
our military assistance might’have been 
afforded : ‘the’one by furnishing the Spa- 
nidrds with arms tit ammunition merely ; 
the other, (that which had besides been 4- 
dopted by his majesty’s government,) that of 
stnding to their aid'a regular military force. 
The tight hon.’ gent. ‘expressed ‘his par- 
tiality for that’ species of warfare, réecom- 
mended in their List of Precautions, ‘by 
what he called the Suprenie’ Junfa. ‘He 
certainly ‘did’ recollect the’ paper alluded 
to by the right hon. gett. but it was cir- 
culated long before the Supreme Central 
Jatita had! dn’ existence. The writer was 
unknown 5 it had no kind ‘of authority’; 
anid ‘it-was impossible to ascertain, whether 
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at the memorable battle of Baylen. 





nations ‘Fhe right: hon. gent. deprecated 
the introduction'of'a regular army to assist. 
an‘ ‘irregular force.’ Certainly; early im 
the war, the Spanish: s' were: lecal and 
irregular ;»but this’ force, was ‘soon ‘found 
to be ineffective.) Even in ‘Andalusia a 
regular army had: been established, and it 
was not! until: they gota regular-army, 
that the Spaniards were enabled to make 
an effectual straggle, and'to reduce the 
power of the enemy by the defeat oe 
course of events:decided the question be- - 
tween 'a“regular and- an irregular force. 
When Madrid) was evacuated, and the 
provinces purged: of ‘the ‘French, every 
province felt the necessity of advancing 
its troops, and they had: consequently been 
atlvanced and: consolidated in the centre 
of the kingdom.:' His. majesty’s ministers 
had, ‘therefore, no option—the option had 
been made by ‘Spain. | They had) chosen 
the mode of regular warfare, and ‘it would 
have iil-befitted the character of Great 
Britain to ‘have shrunk from: the contest, 
and to have. said'to the Spaniards: « We 
will give’ you money, we’ will give: you 
stores, ‘but we will not hazard our blood 
in your defence.” Sach language would 
indeed have been most ungenerous towards 
our allies, and most unworthy of the’spirit 
and gerieral feeling of this nation, in sup- 
port of the Spanish ‘cause. What had this 
country to do with the prudence or impru- 


‘dence of the Spaniards adopting the sys- 


tem of warfare laid down in the « Precau- 
tions?” Whether Spain was to’ contend 
against France in irregular warfare or by re- 
gular war, was witatter forher ownoption ; 
and she had at that time made her option 


‘for regular war, and forgiving battle to her 


enemies in “the field. It was, ‘therefore, 
the daty' and’ policy of this country ‘to 
support her cause in’ the’ same manner. 
The ‘speech’ of the ‘right ‘hon. gent. was 
rather of a prudent cast, and not in-that 
animated stile; in which another ‘right | 
hon. gerit. (Mr. Sheridan, had; in the last 
session, represented the aiding’ Spain as 
paramount to all‘other duties.’ The right 
hon: gent. who spoke this-night, seemed 
to think it was ‘very improper and impru- 
dent for a British army to enter Spain, _ 
without having some cautionary towns and 
forts’ surrendered ‘to’ us, -to secure ' our 
rétreat in‘¢asé of calamity. For his part, 
he Knew of no ‘town of that sort which 
could be surrendered, except Cadiz’; for 
as to Ferrol, it'was not a town capable of 
answering ‘the object proposed, ‘hor of 








protecting ‘the: embarkation: ofan army./ 
iow, a& it was evident, that if'we were to | 


make ——— at.all; they: must be: 
in the North of Spain, -he could not: con | 
ceive*that a proposal: would. be : well-re-. 
ceived in that country for surrendering a; 
- town quite without the line of our military. 
operations. If we had, made such.a pro-: 
posal to. that: generous and. high-spirited 
nation; he. could not : conceive: that: we 
could have'thrown a greater — dis- 
cord to disturb the harmony of cordial co-_ 
operation. As’to/another disposition of 
the forces which had been mentioned, that 
of sending sir Arthur Wellesley’s force. of 
9000 men tothe Pyrenees, to cut off the 
communication betweenthe 60,000 French 
troops who were in Spain, and the rest: of 
the 500,000 disposable. trodps, of which . 
the right hon. gent. stated, the.enemy’s 
army. to consist, the bare statement. of 
such a plan must convince the: ‘House of 
its. absurdity. If the right hon. gent.:had 
really nother advice to offer to the House 
andthe country than what he had stated, 
he rejoiced that his majesty’s government. 
had: adopted: other measures. As to the 
complaint which the right hon. gent... had 
made of want of regular information, he 
could, assure him, that it was his wish to 
lay before the House, as early as possible, 
every. information that would not be pre- 
jadicial to the public service; ‘and he was 
happy ‘to state, that he saw no objection 
to the fullest. information being granted 
with respect to the transactions in Portu- 
gal, one of those topics to which the right 
hon. gent. had promised to call the atten- 
tion of: the House. He also thought, that 
very shortly the fullest information might 
be given: with respect to our operations in 
Spain; and-he was sure, that when the 
time of discussion should arrive, he would 
be. perfectly ready to meet. the right hon. 
gent. either upon the principles or .upon 
the details of the question. As to the idea 
which had. been thrown out, of the pro- 
priety of directing our forces to Spain in 
. the first instance, instead of Portugal, he 
must, say there never wasia fallacy more 
absurd than the ‘idea of avery inferior 
force occupying. the pores of the Pyren- 
nees, and. cutting, off entirely .the com- 
munication. between two armies infinitely 
superior.. This fallacy seemed to arise 
from the idea that, an army,, when once 
landed, could put itself.on march the next 
morning, to attack ;the’ enemy... There 
were some persons who appeared to think ° 
that. an army once. landed could act as 
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speedily as a'ship when ithas left the ports. _ 
didioainens owever, was very,great:. . 
the ship had: nothing to do but to, go.with 


the wind, and meet. the enemy ;, whereas; 
an, army) when landed -bad much: | dif... 


ficuly in collecting provisions, and, the; _ 


means. of transporting. their necessary; 
-If the; present administration, 


ba 
ate enti to have.waited till.every, » 


thing was ready for the reception, of our, 
armies, they must have. stood a9 still)as, 


the last vigorous, administration, who, ac, 
tually did. nothing while, in,office—He, : 
would venture tosay, from the melancholy, | 
experience of the fate of general Blakes, . 
army, that if a British. army had landed at, 


St. Andero,, and scrambled, as far as gen. 


Blake-advanced, none of them would.ever - 


have. come back, He. was convinced that; 
there .was not a single .military man .whoj 


would support the idea of a:campaign im, | 


the, Pyrennees, for a British army... ‘The: 
right hon. gent. had. stated, that the ex- 
pedition which had atchieved the deliver-| 


ance. of Portugal had been sent to sea, to, - 


seek its fortunes, without any particular, 
direction from government. The fact, | 


hewever, was directly the reverse, because, 


most unquestionably the expedition under 
sir Arthur Wellesley did sail with a most: 


precise and determinate object. It had 


been ordered to go,immediately to the; 
Tagus, without stopping at Corunna. . This, 
direction was given in. consequence ,¢f 
precise information received from. sir C, 


‘Cotton, (which,. however, afterwards turns: . 


ed out to be unfounded,) that there were, 


no more than 5000 French troops in) - 
Lisbon and the other forts upon the Tagus;’ 


and that sir Arthur Wellesley’s expedition: 
would be sufficient to dislodge them. . The, 
expedition. then had been. sent,out with a, 
precise object, and with | precise instruc- 
tions, but it would hardly be contended, 
that government should have.tied up the 
hands. and the discretion of such a meriy. 
torious officer as sir Arthur. Wellesley, s0; 
completely as to say, that he must on.no 
occasion take advantage of any favourable 
circumstances which might occur. in the 
varying and Alerting fortune. of the war, 
be waiting until he:+had made. a direct 
communication to government upon, the 
subject, and had received, their answer., 
It appeared to him that. floating. armies,; 
under the command of trust-worthy, officers), 
might be of great service, even when act 
ing according to. the circumstances. of 
the. times, without any particular..direc- 
tions from government ; and, he was confir, 
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dent that in this manner the’co 
‘Spencer had been of considerable’ service 


_ Sn niarching ‘from Seville to’ Ayamonte, 


and stopping’ a’ portion, of Junot’s army 
that was coming to'the relief of Dupont 
‘As to the attacks which had been “made 


, ‘upon him ‘for not’ having sent sufficient 


cavalry with the Expedition, he was ready 
to'strengthen the right hon. gent.’s argu- 
‘ment, and to admit, that ‘it‘was only by 
accident that any cavalry at all had be 


¢avalry was ‘a proper description of force 
to’ send with’ ‘those’ floating “expeditions, 


‘which might be ‘a long time'at ‘sea, before. 


they found ‘a favourable opportunity for 


, landing: Some of the cavalry, however, 


which were in Portugal, ‘had ned to 
come from the Mediterranean. © He should 
always protest against the ‘notion that'we 
_ were never to engage an enemy, unless we 
were equal or superior to him in cavalry. 
He would ask the: House, would they wish 
to blot out from the page of our ‘history, 
those brilliant victories: which ‘we ‘had 


gained when much ‘inferior in ‘cavalry? 


At thé glorious battle of Alexandria, sir 
Ralph Abererombie had but 150 dragoons, 
and the French had 2,400 cavalry’; and at 
the battlé of Maida, sir John Stuart had 
no cavalry at all. In the expedition to 
Portugal, the’ government: had made suf- 
ficient ‘provision even of cavalry. Our 
army would ‘have been superior tothe 
enemy ‘in’ this respect, if the cavalry 
which ‘was in Mondego Bay on the 20th 
i day before the battle) ‘had landed. 
The ‘18th dragoons were’ also very near. 
He would allow, however, ‘that ‘if'‘sir Ar- 
thur Wellesl¢ y/had ‘had the cavalry on that 
day; “‘apon whieh’ he: routed’ the’ French, 
Souistediecd completely than ever’ they 

fad been routed on a former occasion, 


[Cries of heat! hear !] ‘the result of *that | 
- Vietory"would” have been still ntore glo- | 


rious. | Alttiough ‘he ‘was free to” confess 


this, yet hé niust‘ entirely’ resist the’ idea | 


of govertiment ' havitig ai rt its ‘duty 
in any particular. “He believed the House 
must now recollect what was thé‘ temper 
of the Country ‘at the time ‘that there ap- 

ared a delay’ in the sailing of the expe- 
dition tinder sir A: Wellesley from Cork: 
Whatever was the enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed" in the’ public mind, “forthe imme- 
diate ‘co-operation with the Spaniards, 
ministers‘ would have ‘béen much to blanie 
if they had’ not acted upon thé information: 


. Which’ théy received from'sir'C. Cotton of 


the state’ of Lisbon’and ‘the forts upor the 
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attached to it: It: was not supposed that | 
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s. He. could’: assure«the ‘right hon. 
geht. that for/ his own part, after having 
‘been attacked for: four’ or five’ months 
upon this subject,:in a:mode; that he-cer- 
‘tainly had not resorted :to to defend himself, 


‘he ‘shouldbe extremely glad. to have an 
rtunity of making: that. defence’ for 
dnmself and his majesty’s government, and 
that ‘the fair ‘case should be laid: before 
patliament: He could assure the right 
hon. gent. also, that although his sagacity 
might enable: him to lay his fingers on 
some fault in the present government, yet 
he felt confident: that. his majesty’s minis- 
ters could prove to the satisfaction of the 
House and the country, that they had-not 
been negligent inthe’ great trast which 
had been reposed in them: and no greater 
personal favour could be conferred upon 
him’than in giving him ‘the opportunity | 

of defending ‘those measures for which he 
felt himself so’ highly responsible-——As to 
the inconsistency which was stated between 
the disapprobation of his majesty of some 
parts of the Armistice and Convention, 
and the joy which his ministers had mani- 
fested in the usual manner, on hearing 
the news of the evacuation of Portugal, 
he thought’ this was a charge which 
might be easily explained. He. believed, 
that’ ev y had heard with joy the 
brilliant vietories of our army, and the 
delivery of Portugal from the oppression 
and tyranny of France. If the right‘hon. 
gent. himself did not feel joy on’ those 
topies mentioned in the Speech, he could 
not conceive upon;what grounds he had 
concurred in the: Address. If, upon the 
receipt of the news of the deliverance of 
Portuyal, ministers had°not thought it pro- 
per to announce’ the: intelligence: by the. 
usual demonstrations of joy, their silence 
would have been ‘considered ‘unfair with 
respect to the ‘generals who negociated 
the Armistice: and Convention.’ It would 
have appeared ‘as if. the whole weight of 
ministers.arid of his‘majesty’s government 
was against’ them. It was not at all ex- 
traordinary; 'that‘his majesty’s opinion on 


_a question submitted to’a military tribunal, 


should not be expressed ‘in his Speech from 
the throne; but ifthe right’ hon. ‘gent: 
chose to seek information in ‘another man- 
ner, it would’ not be difficult to obtain it. 
As to the Answer which had been given to 


the’ Address ofthe city of London, he 
believed the right hon gent: would find it 
very hard indeed to persade the: city of 
London that his’ majesty’s” ministers were 
actuated by any other view in the advice 


~ 





they ‘gar his »majesty:on. that gubject, 
~ than the: sense: which they::felt of their 
plibliasinsys and much:less that,they could 
ave-any Wwish'to:use language to the. city 
of London which covld be-conceived harsh 
or irritating.’ They‘did, :however, think, | 
that the business hadi beguii to take. a com- 
pemet party; and othat: the city. af 
. n:had. been: surprized into that Ad-' 
dress, never Mr take for-granted, 
that-there must have been guilt somewhere, 
and:te demand:the punishment of. the au- 
fs Answer was pe plain but ” 
i tful language ; ‘using suc 
language, his. majesty conceived that, he 
was) taking’ the ! best::means of securin 
the confidence: of that. city, which h 
given him ‘so:many proofs of its affection. 
-—Ass to the intention which the,right hon. | 
t. had intimated of bringing, forward 
Ty deitentedlieeunsion all. the topics upon 
which he:had touched, nothing could be 
more gratifying to his’ feelings, than that 
those subjects should have the fullest dis 
cussion in parliament. ‘This was necessary, 


not only forthe justification of ministers, | 
but that the country should feel the con- ; 


fidence which, it was. necessary that they 
should haye, in the present critical. situa- 
tion of affairs. He therefore congratulated 
the country that parliament. was now-met, 
and that those subjects which were so in- 
teresting to the feelings of the nation, and 
to its honour, would soon. be ,fully and 
fairly discussed. 
| Mr. Whitbread said it was not his inten- 
tion to go into .a \general view of the sub- 
ject which was before the house, upon the. 
Speech from the throne; nor into all. the | 
topics that had been: brought forward , by 
the noble lord who:had just: preceded him, - 
a great part of whose speech had been 
taken up in planning imaginaty.campaigns, 
in order to shew how ridiculous they would 
be... But there were some points to which 
he could, not;help adverting,; . aad, first, 
as» to the Convention of;,Portugal. He 
wished the house.toibe quite sure it under- 
gtood what it was,called upon. todo. in 
voting this Address; because, from. the 
& of the noble lord, it appeared, that 
we ‘were, congratulating the throne for 
that: Convention ; .and, as . far as it embra- 
ced the consideration of the valour and the 
akiil of the gallant officer who.commanded, 
‘ anid the steddiness and. courage of the men 
who: fought.at:the battle of: Vimiera,.. the 
house -had: indeed good reason and ample 
matter for rejoicing—it was in that view 


of . it, an’ event which filled -every, heart 
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with joy ;,but:when the terms and cop. 
ditions of that Convention were co 
it, presented another, side, of the picture, in 
which.there;was nothing to be seen: but 


humiliation and disgrace. ..The noble lord 


‘had.asked, what, ishall we mot rejoice. 
ithe-event of .the battle, of Vimiera, whic] 
caused the evacuation of Portugal, by. th 
French ?; Yes, he was.as ready as..the 
noble lord. was to.rejoice at that event,.and 
to agree to an Address expressive of that 
feeling; but he,could not agree to, thatin 
an unqualified. sense, ,nor indeed did. that 
seem. to be expected. from : the throne, 
from ‘the .manner in which the Speech of 
his majesty, delivered by the com 
sioners this day, by the royal command, 
was worded : for ‘by. that speech his. ma, 
jesty himself regrets the termination. of 
the campaign in Portugal, and states that 
some the articles, are of a..nature, of 
which his majesty has expressed his. for 
mal disapprobation. ‘Then, he wished the 
house to consider the: state.in which »it 
stood. at the present moment. It was 
called upon to rejoice at the, termination 
of a campaign which had been: preceded 
by a Convention, some of the articles of 
which had:met.his majesty’s djsapprobae 
tion ;.and this'was the more lexing, 
since these articles;which ha us, and 
no doubt justly, met; the ‘royal disappro- 
bation, were not laid before the house. 
The noble lord had. said, . that; the city,. 
London had' been mildly and moderateh 
reproved for condemning, without informay 
tion, the terms’ of. the; Conventions, Not: 
to. speak.of the mildness ,or moderation of 
the reproof, he must say, that it was ex 
traordinary;. that) precisely. the, thing, 
which the city.,of,, London, was.reproved, 
parliament was now called upon to; de, 
{Cries of hear !. hear!) :, They were th 
called upon, to. concur in that, part of hig 
majesty’s, speech, which expressed, disap- 
probation,of some of the articles; of the At. 
mistice:.and the Convention, without any 
information, at all upon the,subject being 


before the house. It nppesreshts, him, that 


no. inconsistency could, be, greater 
that... He should, not go into. a discussion 


of the details. of the.equipment of the, exe 


padition ; but common rumoor repr 
that there was a difference of opinion, be+ 
tween the government and the comm 


in, chief ,upon that subject, .and. that, ;th 7 : 


latter: asked in vain for. cavalry. horses aut 
horses to; draw his artillery, and,was final 
obliged to buy many of them at -his own 
expence. He i gi help noticing agd 
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‘ whether by the mismanagement of minis- 
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.were they not, welcome to the people of 


condemning the light and fanciful manner 
in which the noble lord spoke of our cam- 
paign in Spain. When it was considered 
that one of the greatest armies which this 
country ‘had ever sent into the field was 
now in Spain ; that it was under an officer of 
the first merit in his profession, possessing 
the confidence of the government and the 
country, and ‘that, nevertheless, it was 
under the necessity of retreating ; when 
it was considered, that news had arrived 
this very day of Buonaparté, with an army 
three times superior, hovering near it and 
threatening its right wing; and when it 
was also considered, that perhaps before 
the house should break up that night it 
was not improbable, that intelligence 
might arrive of still greater calamities, 
he did not conceive the noble lord was 
jostified in talking so lightly of our ope- 
rations in Spain.—He must declare, that 
the country was now coming to that state, 


ters, or by the force of events, that party- 
considerations must cease [cries of hear! 
hear!] The hour would, however, come, 
when the house should call on ministers to 
render an account of the use which they. 
had made of the immense power whic 
had been*-put into their hands,—power, 
which, perhaps, if wisely used, might have 
had the most glorious events. He should 
rejoice much to find that ministers could 
clear themselves from any charge of mis- 
managing the resources of the country, and 
prove that all the disasters which had re- 
cently happened, had proceeded only from 
that course of events, which was beyond 
their control. If, however, these disasters 
should appear to proceed from the miscon- 
duct of ministers, he thought the house 
should demandcondign punishment on their | 
heads. -He could not blame the ministers 
for sending a British force, in the first in- 
stance, to co-operate with the Spaniards ; 
but since then they had had time enough to 
consider, whether the sending of a British 
army ‘into Spain was likely to be of any 
service; or whether, on the contrary, the 
retreat of it would not do a positive mis- 
chief, by disheartening the Spanish Pa- 
triots.' It was now: doubtful whether we 
had not been proceeding on false infor- 
mation all along, both with respect toSpain 
and Portugal. Were our troops agreeable 
to the people of Portugal, or were we not 
obliged to keep a certain force there, for 
the purpose of keeping the people quiet, 
that is, to strike terror into our friends in- 
stead of the enemy? Were our troops, or 
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Spain? He had reason to doubt also: that 
fact. I¢ was fit that the country should 
know it, and he was fearful that a multi- 
tude of Spaniards wished success to Buona- — 
parté, rather than to us. We were not now 
so sure as we formerly thought ourselves, 
of the feclings of Spain ; we were not per- 
fectly content with the reception which — 
we had met with in the different provin- 
ces of that country. The marquis de Ro- 
mana complained of the reception which 
the inhabitants of the north gave to the’ | 
French troops, which made it seem as if 
they would be well content that the French 
should conquer. Although we must con- 
demn the ambition and injustice of Buona- 
parté, in his attack upon Spain, yet. the 
means which he pursued for the attain-’ 
ment of his object were extremely judi- 
cious. He abolished the Inquisition, feudal 
rights, and unequal taxation. This was 
certainly holding out some temptation to the . 
people to acquiesce in the changes which ‘ 
he wished to introduce. Buonaparté’s pro- | 
mise of amelioration had aay eT 
produced a great temporary effect, althoug 
he might do as he pleased hereafter, and. 
was likely enough to be faithless to his 
promise: in the mean time, the promise had 
the same effect as if he were sincere in it, 
since the people believed that he would 
ameliorate their ‘condition ; whereas, the 
government of England was not connected 
with any thing like a promise of the reform 
of any of the evils of the old government, 
nor with any thing like an amelioration’ 
of the condition of the‘people of Spain. — 
He knew he might be accused of a feeling 
which he did not feel most assuredly, that’ 
of a wish to aid the cause of the enemy by 
these observations, by raising a clamour 
against the war, but he must ‘take upon 
himself all the inconveniences of that’ risk 
by stating these things ; he felt it to be _ 
his duty to state them on the ‘first day of 
the session, and to speak out as he felt.— 
As to the Address, there were some parts 
which had his concurrence, and some which * 
had not, although he did not mean to move 
He had no objection 
to that part ofthe Address which pledged 
the house to support his majesty in per- 
severing in a‘ vigorous prosecution of the 
war, although he thought that unnecessary, 
becatise every war must be prosecuted 
with vigour ‘until there was an end of ‘it.’ 
No man was more desirous that himself 
to prosecute it with vigour, and therefore 
that’ part of the Address had his cordial 
F 








concurrence, not only in contemplation of 
war, but on the eve of a negociation for 
the purpose of obtaining a just and honour- 
able peace. But, if it, was to be understood, 
that, by such an approval of the Address 
he was to.,be pledged to any thing like 
a bellum ad internectonem, he must not. only 
_. dissent from, but protest against, it. God 
forbid. that we should abandon the Spa- 
nish cause while it was possible for us-.to. 
support it with any prospect of success; 
but he was far from being sure that the 
time might not come when we shall have 
to treat with France after she shall totally 
have subdued Spain. He, by no means, 
condemned ministers for not accepting 
the propositions sent from Erfurth, as there 
was no. man in. the, country who ‘could 
admit of the abandonment of Spain.as.a 
preliminary to peace ; but what he found 
fault with was, that the country was apt 
torun wild with every gleam of good suc- 
cess. When the Spanish Patriots were. suc- 
cessful Jast summer, nothing was spoken 
of,. or thought of, in this country, but the 
utter ruin of Buonaparté : and many poli- 
ticans of the old school were thinking even 
of the divisions into which France was to 
be cut up. -It.was miserable for-the coun- 
try to be led so.far by every tidé of good 
success. He was tired of the vaunting ex- 
pressions which he had been used to hear 
in that.house for the last sixtten years, 
about the destruction, followed as they 
uniformly had been by tne aggrandise- 
ment,of France. Evenif the Spaniards had 
dreven the French, out. of their country, 
they could have done but little more against. 
the overgrown power of France, He:re- 
collected, that at different periods of the 


war, it had. been said that England would 
never make peace unless this thing and | 


the. other was, given up by. France, and 
yet we afterwards were ready to. treat 
with, her, allowing her to retain her ac- 


~ quisitions. A few weeks after a negocia-. 


tion failed, we were always ready to call 
the man, with whom we had: been content 
sto negociate, an atrocious usurper. He 
thought that ministers were not.only justi- 
fiable in refusing to treat on the terms of- 
fered at Erfurth, but that they ‘would have 
been the basest.of mankind if they had 
accepted such a preliminary. He could 
not, however, avoid regretting, that the 
country had lost so many fair.o ities 
of negociating peace, and thatit had at 
length been reduced to such a foul. oppor- 
tunity, that it could, not. have. accepted. 


was, that 


of counte 





without eternal disgrace. The reason that. 
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-he did not ve of the treaty with Spain .. 
i at boned ley dearee : 


gagement she had entered into to do. all 
she could to assist Spain if there had. been 
no treaty, and she ceuld not do any more 
after the treaty. . She would, however, aps 
pear somewhat disgraced in the eyes of 


the world, by enteriny: into a solemn 


treaty which she had no m.ans of fulfilling, 
As to Sweden, whatever we might feel of 
advantage from the trade we. have thr 


that country, he was sure it would be ~ 
much better for the poor inhabitants of . 


Sweden and Finland that. our subsidy of 
£100,000 per month was removed, and that, 
they were allowed to make such a peace ag, 
was suitable to their interests. As to the. 
firmness and magnanimity of the king 


of Sweden, they were quaiities fruitless to ; 


us, fruitless to the cause of Spain, and per- 
haps ruinous to his own subjects. This last 
consideration detracted considerably from 
their merit. He would, however agree 


that it was necessary for us. to furnish the ’ 


succours stipulated in the treaty. With 


‘respect to the manner in which sir John 


Moore was under the necessity of retiri 
from. Sweden, he had no doubt that gallant 
officer. had reasons which would fully: 


justify him in the eyes of all the world, but 


there was about that transaction a mystery, 
which it would at some time or other, he 
should hope, be convenient to reveal — 
Upon the improving state of our revenue 


he could not but feel satisfaction; yet 
‘whilst expressing that satisfaction he must 


be permitted to observe, that the improve. 
ment of the revenue was always attended 
with an increase of the influence of the 
crown, and with an increasi 
of the cguntry.—He could have wished, 
that in the speech some intimation had 


‘been given that the Report of the Finance 


Committee would have been taken up, and 
if, so, whether some retrenchments might 
not.’ be inte If this were tee } 
country would.pay with more satisfaction, 
what was sbedhusely necessary. Heshould 


wish to.hearfram some minister that that 


committee was to be revived, and who 
were the men that were to seit. At 
least, be should hope,.that a set of men; 
woald not be placed in it for the pu 
2g the labours of the 
Ifthis were done, it would, gratify the péo- 
le, if it..could not relieve them. . -He 
oped. and trusted that this session of, par- 
liament would be distinguislied by orig 
lant attention to the expenditure: of 
public money ;-and thas if new; burthens 
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nothing had been mentioned. respecting 
our relations with America. The same 
infatuation seemed now to prevail with 


-pespect to that country, that existed in the 


time of the late American’ war. There 
were the same taunts, the same sarcasms, 
and the same assertions, that America 
could not do withont us. He must depre- 
cate a war with America, as being likely 
to be much more injurious to us than to 
them. The right hon. gent. (Mr. Can- 
ning) had to a proposition most just andrea- 
sonable (as appeared to him), returned such 
an answer, that accommodation seemed 
atan end, and the American - legislature 
almost unanimously resolved upon shutting 


. all their rivers and ports against our trade. 


He most forcibly deprecated the idea 
which some thoughtless persons were but 
too forward to propagate—which none, 
indeed, but thoughtless persons could en- 
tertain—namely, of a war with that coun- 
try. -Here the hon. gent. ridiculed with 


great severity the orders in council, and. 
ected | 
to produce. - In spite of the want of colo- 


the effects which that measure was ex 


nial produce, notwithstanding the want of 
sugar, coffee, and jesuit’s bark, the French 
armies had marched without leaving a 
single straggler, and the ruler. of France 
had 200,000 men in arms beyond the Pyre- 
nees, while ministers thought to break up 
his power, by depriving his subjects 6f the 

roduce of the West Indies! He reviews 
his troops at Madrid, and they are found 


- amply provided with every necessary. At 


a period so awful as the present, our rela- 
tions with America were not even alluded 
to. Let us heal the hostile feelings of the 
two countries before it be too late. Turkey 


-also was quite left out of his majesty’s 


speech ; @ country at present in great 
commotion, and always m a state of tur- 
bulent- imbecility.” It was surely of im- 
portance to know whether that country 
was to-maintain its shadow of independence, 
or destined speedily to fall into the hands 
of France. He regretted that no informa- 
tion had’ been given on the points which 
he had mentioned, and concluded a very 
able and argumentative speech by obser- 
ving, that though there were several parts 
of the Address of which he disapproved, 
yet having specified these, he did not 
think it necessary to divide the house on 
the subject’ of that Address. 

Mr. Secretary Canning, in reply, re- 
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" were to be imposed, the pe 
- Jéast have the consolation of knowing that 
_ abuses were corrected.—He did regret that 
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marked, that the hon. gent. in the same 
‘breath in which he told the. house, that the 
present crisis ought to be peculiarly ex- 
empt from political party feeling, inti- 
mated that ministers should be put upon 
their trial, and that they probably deserv- - 
ed condign ‘punishment. For his- part, 
he was not aware that this was the light 
in which he and his coadjutors stood. 
Certainty his majesty’s ministers stood in 
a situation of responsibility, but not of cul- 
pability. They had done their duty in 
following up the feelings of the country, 
and in using the means intrusted to them 
in oe re of that great cause which had 
excited those feelings ; if there should be 
failure, that failure would not be the re- 
sult of accidental or intentional omission 
on their part; ‘and the hon. gent. had 
shewn that he and his friends had not 
agreed on the principle of their accusa- 
tion. He had heard only two of the Com- 
mittee of Accusers, and he confessed, that 
if before the rising of parliament last ses- 
sion he had had the advantage of hearing 
the opinion of those two, and of reading: 
the pamphlet attributed to one of them, 
instead of an increase of light, he should 
have experienced an increase of perplexi- 
ty.—The hon. gent. who had just spoken, 
echoing his published opinion, (if it actu- 
ally was his, of which he sometimes doubt- 
ed,) seemed to consider the course to be 
pursued by government so plain that they 
could scarcely do ill by going wrong. 
The other hon. gent, on the contrary ap- 
peared to think that-no step ought to be 
taken without the most mature delibera- 
tion; that whatever was done in haste 
must be done erroneously, and that it was 
the duty.of ministers to hesitate and re- 
sist the imputse of popular feeling, as un- 
hee and consentaneously express- 
ed by every classof the community. But 
ministers had adopted a line of conduct, 
which, though not consonant exactly tothe 
recommendation of either of these gentle- 
men, would, he trusted, be found preferable 
to the plans of both. Keeping in view the’ 
consentaneous and ardent feeling of the 
nation in favour of Spain, his majesty’s 
ministers reserved to themselves the con- 
sideration of the most eligible means’ of 
apptying the national resources to the ob- 
ject in view, taking care to proportion the 
aid to the necessity.—<As to the propriety - 
of deliberation, so much insisted upon by 
the. right hon, gent. on the other side, the 
position was undeniable. The right hon. 
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gent. was right in his principle; but he 








.seemed resolved to atone for that rectitude 
by being exceedingly wrong in its applica- 
tion. The state of the case called for 
promptexertion, and with that call ministers 
, thought it their duty to chap The 
. right hon. gent. had stated that he collect- 

Pe the facts upon which he argued, from 
‘the newspapers. But here he was under 
_.a mistake. For it appeared that wherever 
che found his facts, it was only his argu- 
.ments that were collected from the news- 
papers, in which they were to be seen, 
and pretty nearly too in the same order 
in which the right hon. gent. had just de- 
livered them. The right hon. gent. was un- 
der another mistake also, for he confounded 
the system of precautions issued by the 
Junta of Seville, in July, with the arrange- 
ments made by the Central Junta, which 
was not established until the last week in 
‘September. - Here the right hon. gent. 
would, in fact, have had his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to act upon the recommendations. 
of an Assembly possessing by no means a 
, .paramount authority, and in pursuance of 
such a principle to send a British army to 
another province where such authority was 
not recognized. It would be recollected 
that, although the whole Spanish nation 
simultaneously rose in the same cause— 
‘that, although unanimous in favour of the 
same object, they formed themselves into 
different bodies, under distinct govern- 
ments, each watching the other, and as it 
was natural, each retaining its own au- 
thority and anxious to draw to itself as 
much power as possible. From these se- 
veral Ea ecacenente communications were 
made to this country. The first which 
applied for aid were the provinces of As- 
turias, Galicia, and from Seville., The 
question which ministers had to consider 
upon such applications was this—whether 
they. should promptly grant the aid re- 
anit or by delaying until the Central 

vernment (the propriety of establish- 
ing which was at once obvious) should be 
formed, expose those separate badies, un- 
armed and unaided, to the attack of the 
enemy, and thus prevent their union alto- 
gether. From this consideration, ministers 
complied with the requisition of the Span- 
ish Deputies, and every disposition had 
been manifested to supply all the Juntas 
with arms, with money, and with every 
tueans of military support; though it was 
not deemed desirabje at first to send out 
an armed force in aid of the separate 
- efforts of the respective Juntas, The 
_ policy was obvious of not hazarding a 
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British army in. Spain, until the force of 
the country should have been called forth. 
and organized m such a manner as. to co- 
operate with it, because there could be no 
other chance. for the security. of such an 
army from the danger, of being oyer- 
whelmed by the superior numbers. and 
strength of the enemy. It was from this 
source, that all the misrepresentations had 
arisen, which had constantly appeared in 
the public prints, from -which the right 
hon.’ gent. had taken all his orgumienty, 
upon the subject of the demand of cavalry 
by Spain. Unquestionably the Juntas of 
Gallicia and Asturias had applied for re, 
inforcements of British cavalry ; but the 
answer that had been. uniformly returned 
was, that a British army would be sent to 
their support, but that it was intended that . 
it should act in mass, and under a British 
commander. It was not thought advisable - 
to send a small detached force of cavalry, 
to eke out the army of Blake, or of Cuesta, 
to send to them that which “ not enriched 
“them, and might make us poor indeed.” 
An army was to be sent to their assistance 
when they. should have opened a theatre 
for it to act in.. Was it any thing dis. . 
heartening or discouraging to the Spani- 
ards to tell them, that when they should’ 
have called forth their own forces, or‘es- 
tablished some general system of govern. 
ment, they. should have the support of a 
British army? From this circumstance 
also had arisen the various mistatements 
respecting the delay of the advance of the 
British army from Portugal, as if that 
had arisen out of the circumstances of the 
Convention. ‘The fact was, however, that 
the Supreme Central Junta had not been 
installed till the last week in September, 
and as soon as intelligence had been 
received of that event.in this country, the 
expedition under sir David Baird had been 
ordered to sail, and a communication 
made thereof to the Junta of Gallicia, 
and the Supreme Junta, requesting an - 
order for permitting the troops to land in 
Gallicia. This communication. had been ' 
made in the week, in which the change of 
government had taken place, and to that 
circumstance was owing the delay of ten 
days in the transmission of the order, 
which had been made the ground of so. 
much accusation here. But if govern- 
ment had waited till the answer to this 
communication, and a foul wind, which 
would be favourable for its arrival, but 
unfavourable for the sailing of the expe- 
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dition, should in the mean time spring up, , 
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to delay, the progress-of the expedi- 
‘tion, robe soda would there have —_ 
serious ground of charge against his ma- 
jesty’s government. What animated de- 
clamation, or rather what animated. quota- 
tions, would not the right hon. gent. have 
roduced to the house if the newspapers 
had taken up, as they certainly would 
have. taken up, the discussion.—It was 
then unnecessary for him to go into a 
greater length of detail, as the question 
would again come under the consideration 
of the house; but he could not avoid 
touching upon these points, in addition to 
what had fallen from his noble friend, and 
in order to shew that every change of wind 
had not produced a change of councils, 
and that if the cause should unfortunatel 
not terminate as all men wished, 
it was not the fault of England.. The cause 
was in that hand in which rested the deci- 
sion of every thing in the progress. of hu- 
man affairs, and however it may please 
Providence to dispose of it in the end, it 
was desirable to know that no human 
means had been omitted to. promote a 
rosperous issue. The right hon. gent. 
Pad said, that in affording assistance to the 
Spaniards, we should have met Buonaparté 
upon his own terms, but he could not 
agree in that opinion, because he could 
not think it right to rule the country, we 
should go to assist, as a dictator. Though 
we were blessed with a Constitution justly 
dear to us from the inestimable rights it 
conferred upon us, we were not therefore 
to hold cheap the institutions of other na- 
tions, because they had not yet ripened 
into that maturity of franchise. and free- 
dom which we. enjoyed; neither should 
we convert an auxiliary army into a do- 
minating garrison, nor, whilst openly pro- 
fessing to assist the Spaniards, covertly 
endeavour to impose upon them. those 
blessings. of which they must themselves 
be the best judges. In the last session 
they had all appeared to be agreed, that, 
in any event, (indeed in case of. the suc- 
cess of Spain at was not of any conse- 
quence,) they should make it impossible 
to be, supposed, that the assistance of this 
country was given with any sinister view. 
He had no doubt, if they should succeed, 
that the Spaniards would certainly: be hap- 
pier, and he trusted freer than they had 
hitherto been; but that happiness and 
freedom should be of their own choice, 
and not of our dictation. By a proelama- 
tion, issued by the Supreme Junta, on the 
day after their installation, calling upon 
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all literary men to contribute their assist- 
ance with respect to the. best laws.to be 
enacted for the benefit of the state, it ap- 
peared, that the Central Junta was not in- 
different to the amelioration of their con- 
stitution. But, if the suggestion of these 
good laws was to accompany, or be coupled 
with, a subsidy, he doubted much whether 
it would meet with consent, but sure he was, 
that the Spaniards could not but dislike laws 
dictated at the point of the bayonet.— 
As to the question respecting the military 
principle, whither the first landing ought to 
have been made in Spain or Portugal, he 
should only say, that it amounted to this, 
whether, as the Central Junta had not been 
established till September, it was prudent 
or politic to wait from July till Septem- 
ber before the expedition should have 
been sent out. Though his opinion could 
be no authority upon the subject, his. con- 
viction was, upon the pure military consi- 
deration of the case, that the course adopt- 
ed was most expedient. If we looked to 
Portugal, and considered that country and 
Spain‘as one and the same, we should be 
convinced that the Tagus, and not St. An- 
dero, was the point to which the British 
army should have been sent; others may 
be more bold and enterprising. in their 
plans, as well as have more of talents and. 
ability to carry them into execution ; and 
if the right hon. gent. would look to the 
authorities from which he had drawn his 
arguments,-he would find a very bold plan » 
of operations had been lately suggested 
in one. of them, no less than to land a 
British force at Bilboa, and to.march di- 
rectly to besiege. Pampeluna. Ifthe right — 
hon. gent. should approve of this plan, he 
was sure he would not have any pn sup- 
port for that aie in this country, 
than the file of the newspaper in which 
it appeared (a laugh).—Another fault 
had been pointed out by the hon. gent. 
in the conduct of his majesty’s govern-' 
ment. towards Spain, for having con- 
cluded a treaty with the. Central Jun- 
ta, which he considered superfluous and 
unnecessary, in.as much as the previous 
engagements were to the full as bindin 

upon: this country, as any, treaty coul 

possibly be. In this opinion, however, he - 
differed from the right hon. gent. who had 

spoken earlier inthe debate, according to 
whose doctrine-no engagements, contracte 
ed upon the bare authority of the govern- 
ment, could peony be as obligatory, as 

a treaty sanctiqned by the assent'and ap- 

prohation of parliament. Differing as he’ 


















must from both, as to the policy atid pro- 
priety of the treaty, he was rather inclined | 
to the opinion of the hon. gent. who spoke | 


Jast, as to the equivalence of the obligation | 


~ in both cases. But it would be recollected, | 
that, in the last session, the whole house, 
as well as'the whole of the nation, was 
agreed, ~ every nee should be made 
in-support of Spain, and every necessar 
ement entered into,’ that could po 
to promote the success of the noble strug- 
le in which that nation was engaged. 
et, whenever it became necessaty f add 
solemnity to such serious engagéinents, 
(though a-distinction kad lately beer at- 
tempted to be made between a solemn and 
a serious promise, a distiriction of which he 
could have no conception) that solemnity 
was only to be tmparted to our engage- 
ments by the forms of a regular treaty. 
But though we were bound by our simple | 
engagements, there were other parties | 
who would take advantage of the absence | 
of the sanction of a treaty ; and it was the | 
mort desirable that we should in any fu- 
ture one me them with, oe of 
the ) engagements, the so- 
fenpnity of a obitgetion” Another ground, 
upon which the treaty had been con: 
cluded, was, that, when one-uniform go- 
vernment had been formed in Spain; by 
entering into a solenin treaty with that 
government, we might by the sanction of: 
our Teeognition induce other powers -to , 
follow ‘our éxamplé. Besides, io man | 
would contend, that the refé¥al by tis to | 
enter into the treaty would not have been 
taken advantage of by Joseph Buonaparté | 
to forward his designs upon Spain. He | 
hoped, that it was not necessary for him 
on that occasion to go farther into detail 
npén these general points; but fig must ; 
be permitted to ‘add, that as these ‘were the | 
principles, upon which his miajesty’s ser- 
vants had acted, aiid as these principles | 
had received the sanction of parliament, 
neither he nof his colleagues would Be 
considerédas culprits, nor as stffering un- 
der an aecusation.—There weré one ot. 
two other points in the speech of ‘the 
hon. gent. which he thought it necessary 
to'touch upon, the first of which was, the 
charge of the omission of America in the 
Spéech: He could tell that hon. gent. 
that the ground of that omission was, that 
no change had taken place’ in the relative 
situation of the two states since the last 
session of parliament; and he:always un- 
derstood, that unless some change of rela- 





tions should bave taken place, it was not 
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the practice to make particular mention | 
of ‘any state in the Speéch at the opening 
of the-session. But he had no objéction 
to give the tight hon. gent. every: infor. 
mation in his _ relative to that ques. 
tion. “The right hop. gent. had made-it 
matter of charge, at least so far as he felt . 
himself informed upon the. subject, that 
the late offer of compromise from the 
Améefican gévernment had not been ag.’ 
ceded to. Yet the right hon. gent. seémed 
to state the case much more ingenious 
for America, than the government of the 
United States did, having stated it as be 
tween America and this country, whereas, 
he should have stated it as between nee 
tral and the belligerents. If the case wets 
to-be considered as between the govern 


ment of this country and America, then 


the difficulty was an inheritance left to the 
present by the late ministers; for the 
complaints of America were derived from — 
the acts of the late as well as of the pre 
sent ministers; and he wishéd gentlemen 
not to suppose that the Orders in Council, 
issued by the present administration, had 
been the cause of the embargo. It had 
been so argued, hypothetically, last ses: 


sion, but it was now a notorious fact that 


us such ground had been laid for the em: 
argo. 
of Jan. 1806, issued by the late ministers, 
Wadé a mdst conSpictows figure in all the 
rethonstrances of Ameri¢a; and as a promis 


nent ground of the embargo. At the tie 


the application for a compromise ‘had been 
made ‘by the American government, theré 
wasan order in force excluding British 
ships of war fiom the American ports, 
whilst French ships of wat were admitted 
into them ; and consequently if thé terms 
offered by America had been accepted, 
our commerce would ‘have been permitted 
to Améfica without a ship of war to pro: 
tect it, whilst the French commerce would 
be excluded, at the same time that French 
ships -of wat ‘would be admitted if they 
could succeed in getting there. The ports 
of America would thus become so me 
nests for French privateers against Bri 
commerce.—As to the tendency of the 
measures in agitation in America, he could 
afford the ‘right tron. gent. somre consola+ 
tion, by assuring him, that they would 


not have all the ill consequences he seem+ 


ed to apprehend. A circumstance appeared 
by the Report of the committee ‘of Com 
gress, though elothed in hostile language; 
which, if made known ‘to his majesty’s go- 
vernment in amicable- terms, might have 
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to the acceptance of she term ' 
e circumstance. he allosied. was the: 
resolution for excluding from. American 
ports the ships of war not of Great Britain 
alone but of the belligerents, The Ame-. 
ricans, in their character of neutrals, had 
unquestionably a ri ht to exclude. the 
ships of war of both belligerents: from 
‘their ports, but could not confine their ex- 
clusion to those of one of the belligerents. 
without a violation of that impartiality 
which is. the essence of the neutral cha- 
racter. Yet, when that pengeriten should | 
- be disposed of, the whole of the difficulty 
would not be surmounted ; as much would 
still remain to be accommedated—Ano- 
ther point, in which fault had been charg- 
‘ed upon his conduct with respect to Ame- 
rica, was, his having stated, that the sys- 
tem would not be given up whilst the 
smallest link of the confederation against 
Great Britain existed. It was somewhat 
extraordinary to hear such an accusation 
from those, who last session complained of 
the orders in council as a grievance affect- 
ing America alone. Now, when the belli- 
gerents were diminished, it was asked, 
what was the ground, upon which the or- 
» in arenes were to be continued ; and 
right gent. upon a supposition, 
that tee belligerents were reduced to 
‘France and Holland, triumphantly de- 
manded what would become of these or+ 
‘ders im council in that case? To this he 
had:a short answer 3 if our énemies should 
be reduced to France and Holland,-why 
let the orders be sti}l continued against 
these powers. But he would ask, whether, 
if, when the number of neutrals increased, 
the orders in council were repealed and 
taken off; it might not then be charged, 
that they had been originally issued 
against America only. ere was ano- 
_ ther country too, in the state of which the 
right hon. gent. had expressed a consider- 
able interest, Turkey, upon whieh; how- 
ever, unfortunately he had no opportunity 
of communicating any inforination.” He 
could only say; that'in April last, an-over- 
ture had been received from thé Turkish 
government inviting us te a renewal of the 
negeciation ; apon which; instractions had 
been ‘sént out. to a diplomatic gentleman, 
Mr. Addit; then in the Mediterranean, to 
proceed to Constanti The instruc- 
tions crossed him on his return, but he: 
was immediately disp from this 
country. -Of the effect which the late: 


have .upon the sentiments of that govern 


not :be any inducement to 
calamitouseventts at Constantinéple: ‘might | 
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ment, -he could not speak with any cor- 
rectness, because no accounts had been 
received from Mr. Adair, since he sailed 
from Malta, in September last.-The right 
hon...gent. had particularly adverted to 
Sweden, On this point-he could assure 
him and: the house, that if ever the period 
should arrive when Sweden could make 


‘peace with her enemies, no consideration 


for retaining an ally in order that we 
should not appear to be altogether desert- 
ed, nor el. aninnsiounh hadeiienede tenes 
nour should: be suffered to: interfere with 
that desirable object. These were not 
new opinions with him or bis colleagues, 


but opimiens, which they equally enter~ 
tained last session, though. the hon. gent, 
would be aware of the delicacy which pre- 


vented them from making the avewal be- 
fore; But he could assure the house that 
neither then, nor now, nor at ithe time of 
the overtures. from Erfurth, were: his ma- 
jesty’s servants inclined to throw any im- 


“pediments in the way of the monarch of 


Sweden in making any peace, that would. 
be satisfactory to himself or benefic‘al to 
his subjects.--Another’ point upon which 
the right hon. and. hon. gentlemen had 
animad: with severjty, was the ter- 
mination of the ign in 

which they represented as disgraceful, as 
if they addntqeed people who were called 
upon to answer these charges, or as if his 
majesty’s ministers were obliged to hold 
any opinion bs Sa this question, other than. 
that avowed by the hon. gentlemen, if 
such a view of the case appeared to them 
to be just. They had theught it their duty 
to take care, that justice should be done to 
dignified and honourable men, and when 
the subject should come to be discussed, 
the gentlemen opposite would find them 
ready to state, without colour or disguise, 
the sentiments they entertained upon a 
tratsaction that had disappointed the 
hopes of the nation.. The right hon. se-  . 
Ctetary then congratulated the house, 
upon the temper with which the cams 
paign in that house had commenced, and 
concluded by observing, that if it should 
be continued in the same spirit, it would 
be most conducive to the progress of pub- 
lic business and national interests, _ 

Mr. Tierney. I cannothelp doubting the 
sincerity of that congratulation of the wane 
hon. gentleman on the moderation of his 
opponents this night, but I hope that will 
§ d gentlemen to 

ve ap any’ points which are necessary to 
peta tA I totally deny:that my right 











hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) ‘said, « that 
_ Ministers were to-night put ‘upon their 
. trial,” but as the right hon. gentleman 


seems to think that they. ought’ to be put | 


upon their trial, I-have no objection so to 
take it: but he seemed also to be conscious 


that in that event he was to be brought: 
before a jury of bis own packing, or he: 


would not have been so pleasant on many 
. of the topics which he touched, grave and 
even awful as some of them were. When- 
ever that right hon. 
place, the muscles of the House relax, and 
the smiles of the surrounding members at- 
test the expectation they entertain of being 
amused’ by the jokes of that right hon. 
gent. I too might employ some jokes if 
could think it decent to treat the grave, 
awful, and important subject under consi- 
deration with such levity; but that, unfor- 
tunately, as I have not the reputation of 
a wag, my jests would be lost on the 
House. The right hon. gentleman has 
applied some’ .of his pleasantry upon the 
sources whence my right hon. friend has 


taken his. arguments ; but wherever my’ 


right hon. friend has‘found his information, 
whether he has taken it from the newspa- 
per or from pamphlets, I trust he will not 
discontinue ‘the practice whilst he can 
make it the foundation of such an: unan- 
swerable argument. The right hon. gen- 


tleman has insisted that the course which: 
has taken, : 
Spain, was: 


the government of this coun 
with regard to the affairs: 
correct; for that we could not proceed to 
afford efficient assistance to Spain: in the 
first instance, because there’ was -in Spain 
no supreme government or authority, with 


which the government of this country could. 


have any connection. . Here the right hon. 


ntleman found fault with my right hon. 


friend (Mr. Ponsonby), much more than 
he was justified in doing ;' for, although in 
point of strictness, there might not at that 
time have been in Spain a Supreme Junta, 
yet we know that the Junta of Seville:had, 
in conformity with antient usage, assumed 
the supreme: government. of Spain ;: and 


we also know that the general understand-. 


ing in Spain is, and always has been, that 
Seville is the Central or Supreme Govern- 
ment of Spain on all occasions, when Ma- 
drid, the capital of the kingdom, is in the 

er ofthe enemy, and:so I believe 
it was stated by general Spencer in one 
of his dispatches. 


_ send troops:into: Spain  until:the :Spanish 


nation had formed a central government: 


ntleman rises in his’ 


But the right: hon: 
gentleman insists, that it was improper ‘to: 
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or Supreme Junta ;. and, that no army of 
‘ours could co-operate with them until'a 
regular government was established ; that 


our army (ashe stated to the Spanish de- 


puties) could not be permitted to be frit. - 


tered away in divisions, but must act in‘one’ 
collective mass, under a commander of its 
own—that no Central or Supreme Junta’ 
was established in Spain until the month of' 
September, and, consequently, that’ we’ 
could éend no force to assist them before’ 
that period. But it was thought proper to’ 
send money, arms, and military stores to’ 
them all. This I look upon as a prodi- 
gal waste of the public money. When’ 
ministers had sent large sums of money to’ 
the different pheviticial Juntas, they should’ 


have taken care, that the money was ap-' | 


plied to military purposes only; and Spain’ 
could not have taken ofleace, if, wee a 
were assisting her with our money, persons 
‘had been sent out to see that it was applied’ 


-to the purposes for which it was: intended, 


The right hon. gentleman has stated, that 
it.was the intention of his majesty’s minis-: 
ters to send out a British army to Spain, 
on the establishment of a Central Govern+ 
ment and ‘not before. It would surely be’ 
in the recollection. of the right hon. ene’ 
tleman, that this resolution must have 

formed so early as July. 


thur Wellesley tendered to the 
10,000-men, and I am as much bound to 
believe sir A. Wellesley, ona military sub- 
ject, at least, as I am bound to believe the 
oe hon. gentleman. Thus the house 
will perceive, that what the right hon. 


gentleman has stated as his defence’ on 4 


this part of the subject, is one of those ar-' 
guments in which there is unfortunately 
no proof whatever. -It is, indeed, a very’ 
good defence, inasmuch as it is very elo- 
quent : but inasmuch as it is deficient in 


one part ofa defence, which the right hon.’ , 


gentleman’s friend (Mr. Perceval), ‘who 
sits near him, will tell him is considered as 
an indispensible requisite, namely, trath—: 
it is an unavailing and untenable defence. 
So much for the fact as to the time of our’ 
offering: assistance, and also of our refusal 
to fritter away our force in divisions, orto 


act upon any. other principle than that‘of.a 


concentrated mass of our disposable force. 
The right hon. gentleman has had the mo- 
desty to confess that he'is not a military man, 
and that he takes his opinions from military 
men of high authority. Now, sir, as. far 


as matter of opinion fom I have no diffi- - 
at Lalso 


culty: in stating, that have conversed. 


(so 
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Now, sir, it 80° 
happens, that in the month of July sir Ar- 
Spaniards , 
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with many military men, and those too of 
pe mean authority, on the subject of our 
‘entering Portugal, and I do solemnly de- 
clare, that I have never niet with one mili- 
tary man who ventured to assert, that ‘an 
expedition to Portugal was, or could be, 
of the least service to Spain. Now, sir, 
seeing that the total inconsistency: and 
miscarriage of the military plans. of the 
right hon. gentleman have. not been infe- 
rior to'the futility of his defence this night, 
I cannot help advising the right hon. gen- 
tleman, before .he undertakes another ex- 
pedition, to putsue a different course, and 
to consult some other high military autho- 
rities. than those by. whose. advice the 
expedition to Portugal was undertaken. 
The very judicious reference made by my 
_right hon. friend:(Mr. Ponsonby) ‘to the 
prudent conduct of the ministers of ‘our 
great Elizabeth, when England assisted 
the Dutch in their contest ‘for ‘liberty, ex- 
cited at once the indignation and sarcastic 
‘jocularity of the right hon. gentleman. 
What, said he, would have been thefeel- 
ings of Spain had we demanded pledges of 
their sincerity and fidelity:?, Could: there 
have been a proposition more: insulting to 


_. the feelings of the Spanish nation ?—But 


io g (continues he, with triumphant 
evity) that this argument were ‘good ; 
‘have Wwe not secured the very ‘object ‘of 
your accusation ? have we not Lisbon? if 
cautionary towns are deemed requisite—is 
there:net Lisbon on which you can retreat? 
The inhabitants of :that city; ‘impressed 
with gratitude. for their deliverance’ from 
the French, will receive you with open 
arms. On this subject, I hope ‘the’ ri 
hon. gentleman. is well-informed. : ‘What 
is the view of men in’ office in Lisbon, ‘he 
necessarily knows better than myself; 
but what the disposition of the people of 
' Lisbon really: is, I think I have ‘as good 
means of knowing as hintself.'. And from 
those meaus I do assert, that the people 
there do not hesitate to declare 'that they 
do not like the English.—But of this’ ar- 
gument, as it is termed by the riglit hon. 
gentleman, of retreating ‘upon. Lisbon, 
even if it were admitted ‘that “the inhea- 
bitants would’ receive our. army with 
open arms and grateful ‘hearts, I witt 
dispose’ by one: single « question—Will 
the right -hon. *gent. ‘assert’ his -¢re- 
. dence that any man’ thinks ‘it now‘pos- 
Sible for the British army to” march ‘to 


Lisbon? The’ right’ hon. ‘gent. “has, “it | 


seems, with all his milit information 


and-acknowled ged want of- military talerits, 


Vou. XII. 


‘most experienced, ‘‘iritelli 





cs a 


triumphantly announced ‘the | nt ré- 
tention of ‘a cautionary town for a point 
of ‘safe-retreat, to which there is only one 
slight inconvenience attached; namely, 
the utter impracticability ; I perhaps sh 

be justified in saying impossibility, ofreach- 
ing this same cautionary town—this pru- 
dent point of retreat. So much- then for 
the fruitless attempt of the right hon. gent. 
to shake the sensible and solid argument 
of my right hori: friend on this point: At 
length, however, after having secured this 
safe point of retreat, ministers: proceed 'to 
the formation of that mass of jforce, ‘in 
which alone the Spaniards were told our 
military power could be exerted in their 
favour, and a part of this mass; that was 
not to have been frittered away in divisions, - 


arrived at*Corunna, many hundredmiles — 
distant from this safe point of retreat, under 


the command of'sir David ‘Baird.’ ‘The 
Spaniards shewed no great alacrity in re~ 
ceiving that army, from what cause I ¢an- 
not pretend to say, but certain it is, that no 
arrangement whatever had been made'by 
our government for theit reception in Spain, 


nor was it until the authorities at Corunna 


had received directions from the Junta of 
Seville, that our troops, after having been 
kept for many days cake up In: ‘the 
transports, in the‘harbour of Corunna, were 
permitted to land; and even then, they 
were restricted to the daily landing of 
‘2000 men only. Thus, sir, we ‘had, ‘at 
last, one division ofan army in Spain ; and 
Iam well assured that incor no hazard of 
contradiction in asserting, that’a ‘more’ gal- 
lant body of men was never a . 
But, ‘Sir, I will also assert, that ofall the 
armies that'have ever taken the field; that 
of which fam now speakitig was provided 
with the very-worst Commissariat that éver 
was attached: to any army:*~ But’ had ‘this 
commissariat, instead of ‘being ‘the ve 

worst, been composed of a°selection’ 6f the 
elligent, and! active 
individuals this ‘empire eould ‘pr , at 
would, nevertheless,’ have been wholly 'fi- 
efficient, for the ‘commiissariut orton tf 
destitute of the: means: of ‘performing’ its 
duty. It did’ not‘ possess a single sixpetive 
in money, and’whén the troops arrived *at 
“Corunna, they were -supplitd with’ those 
niécéssariés, which ‘it was the’: ent 
office of thé cotnimissatiat té‘have *previd- 
‘ed, solely’at the'individual expense aid on 
the individual credit of the officers of that 
army:—We are “told, ‘sir, that the ‘expédi- 
‘tion to Portugal was'the most judictotis dis- 
aa that conld possibly havebeen mate 


ee 
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of our: force, with a view to free the Great 
Peninsula from the armies of France; 
and we have also been told, that-it was 
the determination of ministers not to di- 
vide our force—of the futility of. the. first, 


and the inconsistency of the lattér of these | 


points, I trug. I have already fully satisfied 
this; House. But I very much wish: to 
know, what was the definite object of the 
ition to Portugal. Every circum- 
stance connected with that lumjnously 
conceived and judiciously executed expe- 
dition, induces a conclusion, that the grand 
military plan of the right hon. gent. was 
originally acted upon, before it had attain- 
ed maturity—for it seems to have: been 
dependent wholly on.circumstances ;- and, 
if sir Arthur Wellesley was not dispatched 
with a roving commission,: he at least was 
furnished. .with extensive discretionary 
wers, as it was not until after his offers 
d been rejected by the Junta of Gallicia, 
and that he: had declined the invitation 
of that of Oviedo, to which Junta sir Tho- 
mas Dyer, in a letter to sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, says he had held out. hopes of his 
dJanding at St. Andero, that he determined 
to land in Portugal... Now, sir, the British 
army under sir David Baird did not arrive at 
..Villafranca until the middle of November. 
And when sir John Moore was dispatched 
into Spain, I should be glad to know what 
‘was the condition of things with respect 
to our army, and whether, when we enter- 
ed Portugal, it was intended to make from 
“thence a transit into Spain. . The fact, sir, 
I believe. is, that two whole months were 
wasted, in:consequence of the Convention 
of Cintra—from the 30th of Aug. to the 


13th) Oct.. our army was locked up, and: 


‘could not go to Spain by sea or by land. 
By sea you could not go, because the 
< French had your transports: and by land 
vyou could not ‘go; because the French 
could not be left behind in Lisbon ; 
.and: thus by this.éexpedition to Portugal 
you locked up 32,000 men for two months, 
-while Bonaparte.was hastening with ac- 
celerated velocity from the banks of the 
Vistula to those of the Ebro. 1 merely 
.touch.on this subject, and do not intend to 


argue’ it, because the matter musthereafter 


be nly gecumes.. There al tes A dare 
» many subterfuges attemp go- 
meus but they have now pledged 
themselves to meet the corns fully and 
‘ fairly, .and I hope all the circumstances. 
‘will, be laid open to the public view, so as’ 
to enable the people of this country,to | 
Judge of: their conduct, and until that day | 
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arrives, I shall say. ho more.on the subject: 


As to the treaty with Spain, the right. ‘hon: 
‘gent. says, that there ought to be a'pub- . 


lic bond of union and connection: between 
this country and Spain, and the right hon; 


gent. thinks it necessary for that — 


that:we should enter into.a Treaty.: Now; 


- [have only to observe that when that Treaty 


is produced it,will requive on the:face of 
it some explanation. 
matter to be observed, which is: that-of 


sending money abroad, and entering into » 
this Treaty without submitting it topars . 


liament. hat the ministers had ‘done in 
July, in August, in September,and « even 
in October, .1 am not disposed to blame; 
but in November, when parliament usually 


assembled, to conclude treaties and send ° 


money out of the country. without the‘au- 


thority of parliament involves the ministers ‘ 
sibility. Sir, if yout opi. 


ina heavy re 
nion were asked on this. subject, ‘I think 
we should have, from ‘the high authority 
of the Chair, an expression of surprize;:if 
not. of indignation, at the money of the 
people of this country being sent abroad 


without the knowledge of parliament; 


And here I cannot help observing at what 
past in the administration of Mr: Pitt, who 


had sent money to Austria without con. - 


sulting parliament. on the subject. Even 
she afterwards felt the impropriety of such 
an act, and so did the whole House ; and 
one of his most: intimate friends (Mr, 
Bragge. Bathurst) moved, in this House, 
Resolution that:such a practice was not to 
be drawn into a-preced¢nt, which motion 
was carried unanimously ; therefore, I say, 
Iam entitled to complain even that we ete 
now debating this matter... For we have 
now little more to do than to pass a bill to 
sanction the payment. of money: for: the 
mismanagement-of ministers. As to Ame- 


rica, the right hon. gent. has referred to . 
the letter of the American ~ ambassador, . 


and to -his own answer; and: were - to 
judge from them only, I should say, that 
it-was the intention of the right hon. gent. 
to exasperate and goad America to war, if 
I had-not his authority to the contrary, 
for he assures us that it was not. The 
right hon. gent. is erroneous as to his facts 
on this subject, for America-says, if you 
rescind your Orders in Council with re- 
gard to us, we will take off our embargo 
with regard to you,. Here is a simple 
prapseition of the American government, 
made to you-the fairest that in the:true 


Spirit of conciliation. could be madesby 





one.nation toanother.. It is conveyed ia 





But there is another . 











gives no--answer, ' 


“to France. 





awiletter from ‘the American ambassador, 


. Mr. Pinckney; and is dated on the 23d. of 


: to which the right hon. gent. 
or bad, until the 
24th day“of Sept: Why did he delay his 
answer ?: Was he aware of what he was 
doing for France by that delay; for it 
afforded time to France to conciliate Ame- 
tica?» Why did he do this? - Because, 
he says, time must be: given to find 
whether France will revoke her decree 
or not. Now it would. have been better 
for us that France should have refused 
to do so, because it would have secured 
to us the benefit of that inestimable biess- 
ing to this country—peace. with America. 
We should then have been relieved from 
all apprehensions of a rupture with the 
United States. Well, says the right hon. 
nt. but this must not be done, because 
then we shall appear to make concessions 
How so?—Why, the right 
hon. gent. insists that we cannot agree to 
any proposition made by America, for re- 
scinding our Orders in Council, unless 
France shall consent to revoke her de- 
crees. Now,:by this principle, and by 
this doctrine, we are, and must for ever re- 
main,.at the mercy of France... We can 
never rescind our Orders in Council unless 
France shall consent to revoke her. de- 
cree! that is, in other words, saying, that 
while France is perverse we must be ob- 
stinate, even though it directly militates 
against our interest, and against all ra- 
tional’ policy and. propriety of political 
conduct. This may suit the sentiments 
and feelings of the right-hon. gent. but | 
will it be att answer to the starving manu- 
facturers of this‘country ? Will he beable 


to satisfy them for their hardships because 


he: is afraid of making what he calls ; 
concessions ? Will this be an answer to 
those who complain of the price of bread, . 
depending so much, as it at this moment 
does, on the want of importation of flour ? 
The tone and essence of the letter of the. 
right hon. gent. is, in fact, a mere descant 
on the ability of this country, to persist in 
whatever she thinks right. .That is pretty 
good nonsense to talk to any body, at any 
time, but most of: all it is nonsensical to 
talk such nonsense to America, towards 
whom we have before been in the habit of 
using our vain. boasts and empty: threats, 
although we. afterwards felt their lamenta- 
0s consequences. I well remember when. 
jormer ministers talked ‘towards America 
as.the right hon. gent. does now. ..And | 
this is a point on which he will haye much 


: 


| 
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'to answer to his country—I .say he will. 
have to. answer—for Lamipemanied, that. 
nothing that ever was written in this coun- 
.try, produced: such unfavourabie effects on 
_ peso of America, an ne letter of 
the ‘right: home - to Mr. Pinckney,» 
Indeed the very = of the-letter is such 
that nobody. can. read it without feeling 
that, it is. calculated to goad .an indepen-> 
dent mind almost to madness. And here:. 
let’. me: intreat,the right hon. gent. to. re-: 
flect. on the efiecs which it has already. 
produced in America: and let, us remem- 
ber too, that the sentiments of. such a 
meeting as the Congress of America, when- 
ever they are expressed, must be taken to 
be genuine, for in America there is.no -in-. 
fluence of the crown.to give a false colour: 
to. majorities. There majorities must, be 
taken to be genuine. . Now, the lament- 
able effect of this letter was to produce & 
unanimous Vote in, Congress, where, on 
reading, it, there was one general expres- 
sion of indignation. throughout the whole 
assembly. Asto what the right hon, gent. 
has said respecting the distinction which 
America has made between our ships. of 
war and those of France: and the com- 
plaint on which, he. dwelt.so forcibly, on 
the partiality of America towards France, 
in the instance of admitting her ships of 
war whilst ours were exclided—he has to- 
tally forgotten,.that this exclusion is the 
consequence. of the outrage committed on 
the Chesapeake, and had nothing whatever 
to. do with our Orders in Council., The 
Americans having no such cause of com- 
plaint. against France, had no pretext for 
excluding her ships of war. As neutrals, 
the Americans could not refuse admission 
to the ships .of.war. of France. France 
would naturally demand the reason for the . 
exclusion of her ships, which as none 
could be assigned, must be construed into 
an act of hostility. To England America 
says, until reparation shall have been-made 
for the outrage committed on the. Chesa- 
peake, your shige shell find no. admission . 
to. our waters. is, sir, hasnothingto do. 
with the Orders in Council or the question 
of the Embargo, and is but perplexing the 
subject unnecessarily. It has been said 
that ‘the Embargo in America was laid.on 
before our Orders in Council were known 
in America—this I apprehend to be.a mig- 
teks 3 for, 2 the Pavone’ Jevelligeicen a 
erican Paper of the first respectability . 
and. authority, a report of a Comufittee of 
Congress, renders.it clear.that our Orders 
in Council were knewn there before. the. 












_. . . Embargo was laid on, and:it will be inthe: 
4 recollection of the house, that a merchant 
.° of the first. respectability, who was exa-. 
’ mined. at the bar, stated; that-he-had trans- 
mitted intelligence of the Orders in Coun- 
cil to America the very. day. that they 
“were known in this country, ‘The result 
of the letter of the right hon, gent. to Mr. 
Pinckney, bas been to induce America to 
renew her Embargo in a manner which we 
could ‘not have thought she’ would~ have 
done. under any circumstances. whatever, 
for she has not only renewed that Embar- 
go, but reconciled a great majority of her 
ople to the continuance of it. In a word, 
America has had the-courage and the vir- 
tue to sacrifice her interest to her honour 
and independence ; she has cut off be- 
tween this country and America_all inter- 

~ course whatever, This, sir, is the situation 
into which England is reduced by the 











































no. man living: (as it appears to. me) ever 
did: or could do by accident—for we have 
the right hon. gent.’s: own authority. that 
he did not designit—so much mischief by 
one letter as he has done by this. Is it 
* not deplorable, sir, that for the sake of a 


his station, should ‘do such: incalculable 
mischief: as the right hon.’ gent. has done 
by that‘letter ? He has ‘wounded the mind 
of America to such‘a degree that'we have 


her own: trade, by her . own deliberate 
act. By this time, America has shut her- 


the world ; and by that act will be ena- 


her maritime habits will be diverted from 
‘peaceful commerce to predatory attacks 
‘on the ships of Engiand. Then will those 
Englishmen who now treat the. offensive 
power of America with scornful contempt 
alter their tone ; ‘and especially such of them 
as may happen to be concerned in that trade 
‘which particularly exposes our merchant- 
~ynen to attaeék—I mean that to the West 
Indies. Butit'seems we have an inexhausti- 
~ ‘ble resource fér ‘all our continental ‘disas- 
trousdisappointments, Whatif Bonaparte 
do conquer Spain, have we not then the 
whole‘of South Ametica thrown ‘opén'to 
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insulting letter of the right hon. gent. and | 


few pointed periods, and well-turned sen+- 
tences, any individual, how exalted soever | 


gmade her consent to an act by which she | 
voluntarily sacrifices her commerce ; but | 
this she.does, rather than submit to the | 
dictation of the right hon. gent. She hasin | 
@ spirit of resentment, deprived herself of | 


self out of communication with the rest of 
bled hereafter to choose her own condition. 


The industry and active ‘powers of her ci- 
tizens will be directed to fresh pursuits 5 


our commerce ? Cant be, that the rights 


the ‘Spanish colonies in: the southern divia 
sion of that great continent, to dangersieq ~ 
great, so numerous, and so incessant, that 
the ‘risk will raise the premium of jnsy+ 


.rance to an amount that will render :the 


trade not worth pursuing. No man could 
adventure, under such circumstances, with 
any hope of deriving: a’ competent profit 
from:so précarious a trade. The subject | 
of our situation with America is of the last 
importance to the country, and deserves. 
the most serious: attention of this house, 
In quarrelling with America we have cers 
tainly committed an egregious error, and- 
to endeavour to correct that error, without 
loss.of time, is true wisdom. The opinion |. 
of the right. hon. gent. however, has,it , 
seems, suffered some relaxation in conseés 
‘quence of a resolution of Congress, which 
has been made known to him subsequent 
to the date of his letter—by which resolus 
tion the ships of war of belligerents:in 
general are to be excluded from the waters 
of America. < There is no rational 
price,” says the right hon. gent. « that I 
should not pay for‘an adjustment of this 
dispute, consistently with the national hos’ 
nour. The Americans have come to:a- 
point, not in the most gracious way cers 
tainly, butthey have come to it ; by which. 
they treat-us on a footing of exact equality 
with France. I cannot say, that all diffe. 
culties are thereby adjusted ; but I do say, 
tha€ the main difficulty is removed towards 
our afriving at an aciustment.””—I do not” 
wish to ask for any improper information 
on-this or any other subject ; but I think, 
on this occasion, I am entitled to ask the 
right hon. gent. whether he has made any 
communication of the alteration of his sen- 
timents to the government of America. 4 
hope ‘he has. - Bat if in that hope lam im» 
correct, let not a moment be lost in making 
such communication. If it has not already 
been made, I think he has been most 
pably negligent of his duty. For the - 
temper of the American‘Congress is:manir, 
fest, and their resentment at the letter of : 
the right hon. gent. is deeply rooted, As - - 
to the ¢comnton place observations of these 
who fiave ‘repeated, ‘until they have estab- , 
lished in their-own minds the: verity of . 
that folly, that England can do without the 
‘rest of the world—they are easily disposed 
of. England has doiie, can do, and is.daing 
wonders, but she cannot perform: impossiz. . 





bilities, It is impossible she .can: long 


hon. gent. forgets that war»with: North oe 
America will expose: our intercourse with, 
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misfortune to be at war with America, her 
commerce will be greatly endangered. I 
have thought much and deeply upon these 


\subjects, and. it has appeared to me to be 


my duty to call the attention of the house 
to them. I recommend them also to the 
most serious attention of his Majesty’s 


"ministers. . But above alllet me express a 


hope, that if lWereafter any offers should be 
made by America, they will be received 
in a more conciliatory manner ; ‘and in a 
better temper than they have hitherto 
been, and with prompt and perfect readi- 
ness to treat in the sincere and true spirit 
of peace for a reconciliation of all diffe- 
rences between two Empires, which phe 
identity of customs, language, laws, and 
religion, ought ever to hold in the strictest 
bonds of amity. As to the address, I 
have no'wish to oppose any part of it. It 
has of late been the general practice of 
ministers, in deference to’ the general 
feeling of the house, so to word the speech 
from the throne, as not to: provoke any 


division on the address. This principle- 
‘ nded 


has not perhaps been sufficiently atte 


to in the present instance. Ishall here~ 


after have occasion to touch on various 
topics embraced in this address, but for the 
— I shall rest satisfied with what I 


‘have already offered. 


Mr. 'G. -H. Rose had not intended to 
trouble the house with any observations 
upon this occasion, and, should have con- 
tented himseit with a silent vote, if it had 
pot been for certain observations, which 
had been thrown out by. the right hon: 
gent. who had just sat down, with respect 
to the question between America and this 


country. That right hon. gent. had stated, 
’ that the British Orders in Council of the 


}1th Nov, 1807 had been the cause of the 
American embargo; and, in support: of 
that statement, quoted .an assertion to that 
effect, contained in a: late report from 4 
committee of the American Congress, and 
the evidence‘of a respectable gentleman 
at the bar of the house last.session, shewing, 


that he had communicated, by letter to 


America, the intention of the British go- 
vernment, to issue such Orders in Council. 
As to the first ground of the right ‘hon. 


“‘gent.’s statement, he had only to observe, 
- that it had been declared, inthe Anieri- 


can legislavare, by one ‘of the most ‘re- 
spectable members of that body, eminently 
flistinguished for his eloquence, his attain- 
ments, and patriotism, Mr/ Randolph, that, 


forgotten’ the — assi 





in the report alluded to by the right hen. 
gent., a groand totally false had been as- 
signed for the embargo, when it was stated 
to have been produced by the British Or- 
dersin Council. It could not be supposed; 
that that very distinguished member of 
the American representative could “have 
ied for a mea- 


sure, in the discussion of which he ‘had 


taken a conspicuous part. Asto the gentle-. 
‘man whose evidence at the bar had been're- 


ferred to, he made no doubt that he was a 
gentleman of respectability ; though he'was 
mclined to questien the fact: of his having 
been able to communicate to any person 
in America any intelligence respecting 
the Orders in Council, which could have 
reached America before the passing of 
the Embargo Act. To this point he could 
speak with some confidence, because he 
had proceeded on a mission te America in 
that year, and when he ‘sailed from: this 
country on the 11th or 12th of Nov. 1807, 
ke had not known of the Orders in Council, 
He arrived in the American waters on the 
27th Dec. and on the 10th Jan. foliowin 

at Washington. At the time he reache 

the American waters, no more recent intel}i- 


by-the vessel in which he sailed, nor had 
any ship arrived but one from Glasgow 
that had sailed from that port, two days 
later than the date of his sailing from Eng- 
Jand, which, however, did not bring as 
recent intelligence as he had. No letter, 
consequently, could have been received, 
communicating the Orders in Council. 
The statement of the gent. at the bar 
might be true, but it did not appear whe- 
ther his letter had reached America, or 
when. He had also to add, that, from the 
time when he arrived in Amerita, to the 
time of his departure in April 1808; he 
had never heard the Orders in Council as- 
signed as the ground of the Embargo, and he 
was convinced it had never been s6 ‘stated 


in the debates, with closed doors, wherein’ 


the Embargo measure was discussed ‘pre- 
vious toits passing. The first time hé had 
heard such a statement made, ‘was, when 


on his return to England he learned the ~ 


proceedings in parliament upon the Orders 
in Council. whe 

The Hon. Ashley Cooper stated in justi- 
fication of the Ordnance Department, that 


a] PARL; DEBATES, ‘Jan. 19, 1809.The -Lards Conimissioniers’ Speech. [90 
|] bold ‘her: present rank in the scale of na- 
oF ee enerteodeiiie and if she has the 


t gence had been received, thanthat brought © 


* 


it was not from eo bers rege an this depart- ~ 


ment, that any deficiency of ordnance ap- 
pointments had been feit in the expedition 


to Portugal,’ as every necessary supply 


could have’ been instantaneously afforded, 
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‘gentlemen opposite. “Those gentlemen did! . 
‘not think they could: possibly be: called: : 


if it had beenthought right to attachequip- 
ments of that description to:the expedition 
to Portugal. i : 

Lord Castlereagh in explanation stated 
‘that there bad been no deficiency of: artil- 
lery_ horses in that branch of the public 
service; and that a sufficiency of artillery 
horses could have been procured only by 
signing an otder for them, if it had been 

thought adviseable to send out any with 
. the expedition. 
General Matthew censured the conduct 
’ of «ministers in not having sent a larger 
one of cavalry along withsir Arthur Wel- 
esley. : : 

Mr. A. Baring condemned the general 
system -of politics, observed by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers with respect to the dispute 
with America. 

Mr. Alderman Combe animadverted in 
severe terms. upon the Answer returned by 
his. majesty’s ministers to the Address of 
the city of London.on the Convention in 
Portugal. 

The question was then put and agreed 
to nem. con. when a committee was appoint- 
ed'to prepare and draw up the Address. 

. After which the house adjourned. . - 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
’ Friday, January 20. 

Tue Lorps Commissioners’ SPEECH. ] 
Mr. Robinson brought up the Report of 
the Address, which was read a first time. 
On.the motion for the second reading, 

Mr. W.. Smith took the. opportunity of 
briefly expressing his sentiments on the 
subject. In concurring with the Address, 
he by no means understood himself to be 
precluded from making any future obser- 
vations on the various topics which it 
embraced. For instance, while he hearti- 
ly concurred in the propriety of rejecting 

e terms upon, which the last offer of ne- 
gociation was made, he by no means 
meant to declare it as his opinion, that this 
country ought never to consent to the com- 
mencement of another negociation, while 
Spain should continue in the hands of the 
French government.—On the subject of 
Sweden also he. conceived that there was 
much room for further remark. We might 
probally be paying our 100,000/. a month, 

‘or the pu of having that sum 
used, however reluctantly, by Sweden to 
assigt in the endeavour to-exclude us from 
- the Baltic. He condemned ‘the. levity 


with which the subjects of Spain and Por- 
tugal had last night. been treated by the 














upon ‘to answer for their conduct. as:.culs: - 
prits. .. When: the day -of | investigation. 


‘should. come, he hoped that they would be; -. 


able. to exculpate themselves; but. if-it}- 


should turn out that the country was. ins. . - 


volved ina very great calamity; if:the re.) . 
sult should be that one of the finest armies: . 


that this country could ever boast, would: — 


be compelled'to pass sub furca, then uns ~ 


questionably it would become a matter.of. - 


serious investigation, whether the fault lay 


with those who planned, or with those who. ; 


executed ; for to.one of the parties it must: . 


| necessarily attach. 


The Report was then read a second time. - 
and agreed to. 
[Conpucr or THE Duxe or York.}; 
Mr. Wardle gave notice, that on Friday; 
next he would submit to the house a mo - 
tion .relative to the Conduct of his. royal: , 
highness the Duke of York, Commander - 
in Chief of the British Army, with respect 
to the granting of Commissions, the making 
of Exchanges, and the raising of Levies. 


-for the Army. ' 


(Str A. WELLESLEY AND GENERAL StTEws « 
ArT.] Mr. Whitbread was anxious to be 
informed, by the noble ‘lord opposite, as: : 
to the situation of two very respectable 
members -of that house. 


lation, ere Stewart, still retained his 
office of Under Secretary of State. for the 
War Department; and whether sir Ai. 
Wellesley still retained his office of Chief, 
Secretary for Ireland? If not, he wished 
to be informed at what period those two - 


‘distinguished -officers discontinued to hold 


those situations ? 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that general 


Stewart was certainly still in legal possess, 


sion of his office, for which if any.blame — 


was attributable, it was attributable to him- - 


self (lord C.) alone. But he could inform 


the hon. gent. that from the moment that . 
officer quitted Portsmouth, he:declined-res - 
ceiving any of the emoluments which arose ° 
from his civil situation. With respect to » 
sir A. Wellesley, he did certainly consider ° 


that he was at the present moment in poss 
session, and discharging the functions 
Chief Secretaryship for Ireland. 








He wished to’ 
know whether that noble lord’s gallant ree 





Mr. Whitbread made a few. observations * 
on the inconvenience to which the: public © - 
service. must be liable, by allowing the * 

rsons holding ‘such offices,. and::particu- - 

arly that of sir A. ‘Wellesley, to be:so long. . 
absent from their duty... scl cantt 
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[Papers RELATING To THE NEGOCIATION 
with Russta aND France,] Mr. Secretary 
- Canning presented to the House, by his 
Majesty’s command, the following Papers, 
and gave notice that: he should move on 
Thursday next to take: them ‘into consi- 
deration. j 
CoRRESPONDENCE WITH THE RUSSIAN.anp 

FRENCH GovernMENTS, RELATIVE TO 
- tHe OVERTURES - reczivep’ From 

ERFURTH. ie 
* No. I. Letter from Count Nicholas de 

Remanzof to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
« dated Erfurth, 30 Sept. 12 Oct: 1808:— 

Received Oct. 21. =! 

Sir; I send to your Excellency a Letter 
which the emperors of Russia and France 
. write to his majesty.the king of England. 
The emperor of Russia .flatters himself 
that~England will feel the grandeur and 
the sincerity of this step. She will there 
‘find: the most natural and the’ most simple 
. Answer to the Overture which has been 

made by admiral Saumarez. The: union 
of the two empires is beyond the reach 
* of all change, and the two Emperers have 
formed it for peace as well as for war.— 
His Majesty has commanded me to make 
known to your Excellency that he has 
nominated plenipotentiaries who will re- 
pair: to Paris, where they will await the 
answer which your excellency may be 
pleased to make tome. I request you to 
address it to the Russian ambassador at 
Paris.- The plenipotentiaries named by 
the emperor of Russia-will repair to that: 
city on the continent to which the pleni- 
otentiaries of’ his Britannic Majesty and 
bis Allies shall have been sent.—In re- 
spect to the bases of the Negotiation, their 
Imperial Majesties see no difficulty in 
adopting all those formerly proposed by 
‘England, namely,. the Uti Possidetis, and 
every other basis. founded upon. the reci- 
procity and: equality which ought: to pre- 
wail. between. all: great tations: =I have 
the honour to be, with sentiments of the 
highest consideration, &c.. (Signed) 
Count Nicotas pt Romanzorr. 
No. H.— Lerrer from his majesty the em- 
' peror of all the Russias; and) Buonaparte, 
-- to his Majesty, dated Exfurth; 12 Oct; 1808. 

—~Received Oct. 21. >. : 

.- Sire; 'The-present circumstances of Eu- 
rope have brought us together at Erfurth. 
- -Our first thought is. to yield to the wish 


- cand. the. wants. of re people,: and. to |: 


seek, in. a. speedy. pacification with your’ 
‘Majesty, the most: efficdcious remedy for 
-the miseries which oppress all.nations.. We 


pean 
ye 
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make known to your Majesty our sincere 
desire ini this respect by the: present letter. 


torn the continent is at an-end, without 
the possibility of being renewed.. Many’ 
changes have taken place in Europe ; many 
states have been overthrown: ‘The‘cause 


and misery in which the stagnation” of 
| Maritime Commerce has placed the great- 
est nations. Still greater changes may 
yet take place, and all of them contrary 
to the policy of the English ‘nation. Peace, 
then, 1s at once the interest of the people 
of the continent, as it is the interest of the 


treating. your Majesty to listen to the 
voice of humanity, silencing that of the 
passions; to seek, with the intention’ of 
arriving at that object, to conciliate all 
interests, and by that means to preserve all 
the powers which exist, and to insure the 
happiness of Europe and of the generation, 
at the head of which Providence has pla- 
ced us. (Signed) 
ALEXaNDER.— NAPoLEgon. 

No. HII.—Letrer from M. de Champagny, 

to Mr. Secretary Canning, dated Exfurth, 

12 Oct. 1808.—Received: Oct. 21. 

Sir; Ihave the honour te transmit to 
your Excellency a Letter which the em- 
peror ofthe French and the emperor of 
all the Russias write to his Britannic ma- 
jeesty, The°grandeur andthe sincerity 
of this step will, without doubt, be felt. 
That cannot be attributed to weakness 
which is the result of the intimate connec- 
tion between the two greatest sovereigns of 
the continent, united for peace as well as 


commanded -me to make known to your 
Excellency, that he has nominated pleni- 
potentaries, who will repait to that.city on 
the continent : to which 
send their plenipotentiaries. With ‘re- 
spect to the bases of the Ne 
“‘majesties are disposed: to’ adopt those for- 
merly proposed by England herself; name- 
ly, the Uti Possideiis, and: any othier’ basis 
founded upon justice, and the reciprocity 
and equality which ought to. prevail be- 
tween all great nations. . 1 have the honour 
to be, &c. mS 
(Signed) | Cuampacny. 
No. IV.—Lerrer, from . é and: his 
majesty the emperor of all the Russias, to 
his Majesty, dated Erfurth; Oct. 12, 1808. 
— Received Oct: 21. 








Sire; The. present circumstances of: Eu- 


? 


—The long and’ bloody wat--which has — 


is. to be found in the ‘state of agitation . 


people of Great Britain.—We unite in en- - 


for war.—His majesty the Emperor has‘ 


his majesty the 
king of. Great’Britain and his allies shall - 


iation, their + 
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rope have brought ‘us together at Erfurth. 
~ Our first tis to yield to the wish 


. and the wants: of every people, and to |: 


seek, in a speedy pacification with your 
Majesty, the ars efficacious teinedy for 
the miseries which oppress all nations. 
We make known to your Majesty our sin- 
eere desire in this respect by the present 
letter.~-The long and bloody -war which 
has torn the continent is at an end, without 
the possibility of being renewed. Many 
changes. have taken place in Europe; 
many states have been overthrown. The 
cause is to be found in the state of agita- 
tion and misery in which the stagnation 
. of Maritime Commerce has placed , the 
greatest-mations: ‘Still greater changes 
may yet take place, and all of them con- 
trary to the policy of the English nation. 
Peace, ‘then, is at once the interest of the 
people of the continent, as it is the interest 
of the people of Great Britain—We unite 
' jnoentreating your Majesty to listen to 
the voice of humanity, silencing that of 
the passions; to seek, with the intention 
of arriving at that. object, to conciliate all 
_ interests, and by that means to preserve 
all the.powers which exist, and to ensure 
the happiness of Europe and of this gener- 
ation, at the head of which Providence has 
placed us. (Signed) 

ee: NaAPOLEON.—ALEXANDER. 
No. V.—Letrer from Mr. Secretary Can- 


“ning to the Russian Ambassador, at. Paris,. 


dated Foreign Office, Oct. 22, 1808. 

Sir; At the desire‘of count Nicolas de 
Romanzoff, I have ‘the honour to acknow- 
‘ledge to your “Excellency the receipt of 
the Letter which count Romanzoff has been 
pleased to write.to me from Effurth, dated 
the 30 Sep. 12 Oct. as well.as of the Letter 
annexed’to it addressed to‘the king ‘my 
master. I shall lose no.time in laying 
these two Letters before his Majesty, an 


in transmitting the Answers to:your Excel- 
Jency by an. lish courier. Ihave, &c. 
; - {Signed)"  Gzorce Cannine, 
No. VI.—Letrer from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ming to M. de Champagny, dated Foreign 


‘Office, -22 Oct. 1808. 
- Sir; Dhave the honour. to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Excellency’s Letter 
of the 12th instant.from Erfurth, inclosing 
a Letter addressed to the king my master. 
I shall lose no time ‘in laying these Letters 
‘before his: Majesty, and in transmitting the 
Answers to them by an English messenger 
to Paris: Ihave, &c. Bk ge 

(Signed) ~Grorez Canine. 
No. ViL-~Lerrer from Mr: Secretary Can- 


? 
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‘ming to the Russian Ambassador, at Paris, 
dated Foreign Office, 28- Oct. 1308. 
master the two Letters which his 


lency the count Nicolas de Romanzoff has 
transmitted to me from Erfurth, I have 


received his Majesty’s commands to reply . 


to that which is addressed to him, by the 
official Note which I have the honour to 
enclose to your Excellency.—However 


desirous his Majesty might be to reply - 


directly -to his: majesty the emperor of 
Russia, you cannot but feel, Sir, that from 


the unusual manner in which the Letters. | 


signed by his Imperial Majesty, were 


drawn up, and which has entirely deprived | 
them of the character of a private and - 


personal communication, his Majesty has 
found it impossible to adopt that mark of 


without at the same time acknowledging 
Titles which his Majesty never has acknow- 


ledged.—I am commanded to add to’ the - 


contents of the official Note, that his Ma- 
jesty will hasten to communicaté to his 
Majesty the king of Sweden, and to: the 
existing government of Spain, the Pro- 
posals which have been made to him.— 
Your Excellency will perceive, that it 


should receive an immediate assurance, 
that France .acknowledges the govern- 
ment of Spain as party to any negociation. 


of Russia his Majesty cannot doubt.—His 
Majesty recollects with satisfaction the 
| lively interest which his Imperial Majesty 
has always manifested for the welfare and 


dignity of the Spanish monarchy, andhe . 
wants no other assurance.that his Imperial. 


Majesty cannot have: been induced to 
sanction by his concurrence or ‘by his ap- 
probation, usurpations, the principle of 


which is not less unjust than their example . 


is dangerous to all legitimate: sovereigns— 
As deta as the anne on this point shall 
have been receivéd, and as soon. as his 
Majesty shall have learnt the sentiments of 
the king of Sweden, and those of the go- 
vernment of Spain, I shall not fail to re- 
ceive the commands of his Majesty for 
such communications as it may be. neces- 
sary to make ‘upon the ulterior objects. of 
the Letter of count Romanzoff. I have, ; 
&e. (Gigned) Grorce Cannine. 
No. VIII.—Lerrerjfrom Mr. Secretary Can- 
_» ning to IM. de -Champagny, dated Foreign 
| Office, 28: Oct, 1808. 
. (Sir; ‘Having laid before the king m 





master the two Letters which your Exe 


Sir; Having laid before the king my 
Excel. ; 


is absolutely necessary that his Majesty — 


—That such is the intention of the emperor — 
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respect towards the emperor of Russia; — 3 


— 
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lency transmitted'to me from Erfurth, one 
of which was addressed to.his Majesty, 
I-have‘received his Majesty’s. commands 
to: return, in answer to that Letter, ;the 
Official ‘Note which I have. the honour 
herewith to. enclose.—I am commanded’ 
to add, that his Majesty will.lose. no -time 
in: communicating to the king of Sweden 
and to the government of Spain'the. pro- 
posals which have been made to his Ma- 
jesty.—Your: Excellency will see . the. ne- 
cessity of an.assurance being immediately 
afforded to his Majesty, that the admission 
of the government of Spain as 4 party to 
the negotiation is- understood. and agreed 
to by France.—After the Answer of your 
Excellency upon this point shall have been 
received, and so. soon as his Majesty shall 
be in:possession of the sentiments of the 
king of Sweden and of the governnent of 
Spain, I shall receive his _Majesty’s coms 
mands to eommunicate with your Excel- 
Jency on the, remaining points of your 
letter.—I have, &c. (Signed) 
! GrEorGE CANNING. 
No. [X.—-Orrsciau Nore. 

Tue King has uniformly declared his 
readiness and: desire to enter into. Negotia- 
tions fora general peace on terms consistent 
with the: honour of his Majesty’s crown, 
with. fidelity to his engagements, and 
with the permanent repose and security 
of Europe. ‘His Majesty repeats that De- 
claration.—If the cendition of the conti- 
nent be one of agitation and of wrétched- | 

‘ ness ; if many states have been overthrown, 
and more arestill menaced withsubversion, 
it is a consolation. to the King to. reflect, 
that no part of the convulsions which have 
already been experienced, or of. those 
which. are threatened for the: future, .can 
be in any degree imputable to his Majesty. 
The King is.most willing to acknowledge 
that. all such dreadful changes are indeed 
contrary to the policy of Great Britain.— 
If, the. cause of so. much misery. is.to be’ 
found in the stagnation of Commercial 
Intercourse,—although his Majesty can- 
not be expected to hear, with unqualified 
regret, that the system devised for the de- 
struction of the commerce of his subjects has 
recoiled upon its authors, or its instruments, 
—yet is it neither in the disposition of his 
Majesty, nor.in the character of the people 
over whom. he. reigns, ,to rejoice in. the 
privations and unhappiness even of the 

nations which are combined dgainst him, 
His Majesty anxiously desires the. termi-. 
nation of the sufferings of the continent.— 


Whe war in. which his Majesty is engaged, 
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was entered.into by his Majesty forlthe im- 
mediate bject.of. national ‘safety s:+ Itibas 
been, prolonged. dnly..because’ no secure. 
and {honourable means. of .terminatiigs it 
have: hitherto been afforded by: his enemies: 
—-But,in the progress of a:war,! begun for 
self-ilefence, (new obligations have been 
imposed. upon his; Majestiy,.:in. behalf: of 
powers whom the, aggressions of ‘a.com: 
mon enemy have compelled: to: make-com- 
mon cause with his Majesty ;.or who have 
solicited his Majesty’s assistance! and: sup= 
port inthe vindication. of/ their national 
independence.; The interests of the crown 
of Portugal and of his Sicilian majésty até 
confided to his, Majesty’s friendship ‘and 
protection. —With.the king of Sweden his 
Majesty is connected by ties of the elosest 
alliance, and by stipulations.which unite 


their, counsels for peace, as.'wellas for 


war.—To Spain ‘his, Majesty is;not yet 
bound by any formal Instrument ;: but his 
Majesty has, in the face.of the world; con- 
tracted with that nation engagements. not 
less sacred. and not less binding uport his 
Majesty’s mind, than, the most solemn 
Treaties.—His . Majesty, therefore, as- 
sumes that, in an Overture: made to his ’ 
Majesty for, entering into. negotiations 
for a general peace, the relations. subsists 
ing between his Majesty.and the Spanish 
Monarchy have been distinctly taken into 
consideration; and that. the . government 
acting in the name of his catholic majesty 


‘Ferdinand. VIL. is:understood to be a party 


to any negotiation. in which -his Majesty 
is invited to engage.. . |-(Signed) 
, GEoRGE, CANNING, » 

No. X.—-LEtTER from. Count: Nicolas'-de 

Romanzoff, to Mr.Secretary Canning, dated 
_» Paris, 31 Oct. 1808.——Received Now. 4. 

Siz; The immediate..departure~of the 
English courier, who conveyed. tome-your 
excellency’s, Letter..of,;the 28th; of this. 
month, obliges me to confine myself, :for 
the present to, the acknowledgement; of 
its receipt.. I rejoice that: my. arrival,at 
Paris has enabled me to,receive,that;Letter 
myself, which was addressed to the Russian 
ambassador ;,.and, M, de Tolstoi. who: held 
that post having ‘been, recalled by,the,em- ~ 
peror my ‘master, in order, to his, bei 
succeeded by the, prince .de Kestuhinel 
am happy to find myself ia a situation.te 
correspond directly. with your,excellency. 
Lhave the honour, to, sag Se (Signed)... 
_. Ls Comts,Nicoias ps, Romangore.>,( 
No. rh Re Srom,, M., de. Che 

‘to. Mr... Secretary Cannang,, dated » Paris, 

Fy Otte 1808, —- Received: Nov. 4y ines 
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Sirs His Moje jesty, the emperor my mas- 
ter; having left Selaaiam not willing to wait 
his orders. to acknowledge the receipt of 
the Letter which your excellency did me 
the honour cebirite diiwne on the 26th of 
this. month, and which I received this 
morning, as also of the official Note which 
was annexed to it. Ishall-lose no time in 
forwarding these Papers to his Imperial 
Majesty ; and, as soon as his intentions shall 
be.made known to me,.I shall hasten to 
send another Courier to your Excellency. 
Tam with the highest consideration, &c. 
cos. (Signed) Cuampacny. 
No. XII.—Larrer from Count Nicolas de 
Romanaof to Mr. Canning, da- 
ted Paris, 16-—28th Nov. 1808.— Received 
Dec. 6. 
‘Sin; [transmit to your excellency my 
Answer.to the Note of the 28th Oct. whic 
ou were pleased.to address to: count de 

‘olstoi ; and 1 hasten to seize this. fresh 
opportunity of renewing ‘to your excel- 
lency.the .assurances of the high consi- 
deration with which I have the honour to 
be, &c. , (Signed) 

Le Comrsg Nicoxas pe Romanzorr. 
es No, XIIL.—Nors. 

‘Tue undersigned, minister for foreign 
affairs of his majesty the emperor of all 
the Russias, has the honour to reply to 
the Note of the 28th Oct. signed by Mr. 
Canning, secretary of state for foreign af- 


fairs. to his: majesty: the king of. Great 
Britain, and addressed by his Excellency 


to the Russian.ambassador at Paris :—That 
the admission of the sovereigns in alliance 
ith 
o int of any difficulty, and that Russia and 
‘rance  consent'to it.—But this principle 


by no means extends to the mecwey of ad- | 
panish | 


mitting the plenipotentiaries of the 
Insurgents pra emperor of Russia cannot 


admit them. His empire, -in similar cir- | : 


‘cumstances,—and England can recollect 
‘one particular instance,—has always been 
‘true to the same principle. Moreover, he 
has already acknowledged the king Joseph 


He has announced to his Bri- 


tannit Majesty, that he was united with the 


or of the French for peace as well 
wie © war ; and his Imperial Majesty here ; 
He is resolved | 
be: his interests from those of 
Abat monarch ; bet they are both ready to. 


"repeats that declaration. 
not to ‘sept 

aclude 8 ‘provided that it be just, 
Romane rifceey ofp 
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and, to.a congress, cannot be a. 


equal: for ‘all’ parties —. 


can either prevent or: delay the ‘opening 
of .a.congress.. He derives his vetasie 


tannic: Majesty has himselfconfided tothe 
two Emperors, that he: is wiFEr ES 
positive engagement with those who have 
taken up arms ‘in Spain.—After fifteen 


peace. The interest of all the powers, in 
cluding that of England, is to/render it 


such a desire, surely, 
How can it be, that he alone can withdraw 


terminate the miseries of suffering huma- 
nity ?—The undersigned consequently re, 
news, in the name of the Emperor his 


the continent, which his Britannic 

jesty may please to point out; -to admit 
to the congress the plenipotentiaries of the 
sovereigns in alliance. with Great Britain; 


the belligerent parties: In fine, to accept 
any basis which may have for its object 
the conclusion of a Peace, in which all 
parties. shall. find honour, justice, and 
equality.—The undersigned 
nour, &c. (Signed) 
Count Nicouas pE Romanzorr,. 
No. 

~ pagny to’ Mr. Sec Canning, dated 
Parts, 28th Noo. 1808.—Received Dec. 6, 
Sm; Ihave the honour to transmit te 


been commanded to make:-to: the ‘Note 
which accompatiied your Letter of the 28th 


(Signed) Crampacny. 
No. XV.—Nore. 


Emperor his master, the Note of his ex- 
cellency Mr. Canning.—If it were true 


continent, certainly there would be little 
hope of attaining’ peace.—The two em+- 
perors had-‘flattered themselves that the 
‘object of their measure would not’ have 
been misinterpreted in London. 


‘weakness or to necessity, when every im- 


‘spirit’ of peace and- moderation ‘by which 
‘itis dictated, the characteristics ‘of 'p 

and true greatness? France and ‘Russia 
‘cam carry onthe war so long ’as the court 





of London shall -not recur ‘to: just and 
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in this respect, from: that which ‘his Brit’ 


years of war, Europe has aright to demand _ 


general: humanity commands it; and > 
cannot be foreign .. 
to the feelings of his Britannic Majesty. 


himself from such an object, and refuse to” 


august master, the Proposal already made, 
| to send ~plenipotentiaries to any “i 


to-treat upon the basis of the Uti Pofidetis, 
n that of the respective power of. 
thas the ho- . 


XIV. — Lerrer from M. de Cham . 


your Excellency the Answer which I have | 
Oct.: last.—I have the honeur to be, &c: . 
Tue ‘undersigned has: laid before the 
that the evils of war were felt only onthe 


Could 
the English ministry have ascribed ‘it to: 


‘partial ‘statesman - must‘ recognize ‘in the — 














itable: dispositions; and they are ree 
saived todo 80.—How is it possible for the 
French ernment to entertain the Pro- 
yosal which has been made to it, of admit, 
ting to the negociation the Spanish Insur- 
gents ?» What. would the, English govern- 
. ment have said had. it. been proposed to 
them to admit the Catholic Insurgents of 
Ireland?) France, without. having, any 
Treatiesawith: them, has been in commu- 
' nication with. them, has made them pro- 
mises, and. has, frequently sent them suc- 
cours, Could such a proposal have found 
place in.a Note, the object of which.ought 
to have been not to irritate, but to endea- 
vour to effect a mutual conciliation and 
_ good understanding ‘—England will find 
herself under a strange mistake, if, contrary 
to the experience of the past, she still. en- 
tertains the idea of contending successfully 
upon the: continent, against the armies of 
France. What hope can she now have, 
especially as France is irrevocably united 
with Russia ?—-The undersigned is com- 
manded to repeat. the Proposal, to admit 
to. the negociation all the allies of the 
king of England ; whether it be the king 
who reigns.in the Brazils ;. whether it be 
the king who reigns in Sweden ; or whe- 
ther it be the king who veigns in Sicily : 
.and to take for the basis of the negociation 
the Ute Possidetis. He is commanded -to 
express the hope that, not losing sight of 


. the inevitable results ofthe force of states, 


it will be remembered, that between great 
powers there is no solid peace. but that 
which is atthe same time equal and -ho- 
nourable for all parties ——The undersigned 

" requests, &c. (Signed) CHaMPacny. 
No, XVL—Letrer from Mr. Secretary 
Canning to Count Nicolas de Romanzoff, 
dated Foreign Office, 7th Dec. 1808. * 
‘Sir ; I shall. lose no time in transmit- 
ting to your Excellency, by an English 
conrier, the Answer which the King my 
master shall command me to return to the 
oficial Note, annexed to the letter of your 
excellency, dated the 16—28th of. last 
month, of which I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the recgipt.—I seize with avi- 
dity this opportunity of renewing to your 
Excellency the assurances, &c.—(Signed) 

Ailey GEORGE CANNING. 
No. XVIL-—Orrician Nots, dated Foreign 

~ Office; 9 Dee.:1808. 63 gdei 
Tue undersigned, his Majesty’s prinei- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
; laid before the King his master the 
‘Note transmitted to him by his excellency 
the count Nicolas de Romanzofl, minister 


PARL. DEBATES, Jan. 20, 1800.—thé Overtures from Exfurth. 





for foreign affairs of his Majesty the empe- 
ror of akan Russias, dated a the 16— 
28th of Nov.--The King learns with asto- 
nishment and regret the expectation which 
appears to have been entertained that: his 
Majesty should consent to commence a 
Negotiation for general peace by the pre- 
vious abandonment of the cause of the 
Spanish Nation, and of the legitimate mo- 
narehy of Spain, in deference to an usurps 
ation which has ‘no parallel -in the history 
of the world.—His Majesty had -hoped 
that the participation of the emperor of 
Russia in the Overtures made to his Mas 
jesty would have afforded a security to his 
Majesty against the proposal of a condition, 
so unjust in its effect, and-so fatal in its 


-example.—Nor can his Majesty conceive 
‘by what obligation of duty or of interest, 


or by what principle of Russian policy, his 
Imperial Majesty can have found himself | 
compelled to acknowledge the right assu- 
med by France, to depose and imprison 
friendly ‘sovereigns, and forcibly to trans+ — 
fer to herself the allegiance of loyal and im 
dependant nations —If these be indeed 
the principles to which the emperor of 
Rassia has inviolably attached himself ; 
to which his Imperial Majesty has pledged 
the character and resources of his empire ; 
which he has united himself with France 
to establish by war, and to maintain im 
peace, deeply does his Majesty lament a 
determination by which Ae sof 
Europe must be aggravat olonged : 
Bat ot to his Majesty is to be attributed 
the continuance of the calamities of war, 
by the disappointment of all. hope of such 
@ peace as would be com le with juse 
tice and with honour.—The undersigned, 
&c. (Signed) ...' Grorcs Cannie. 
No. XVIEH.—Letrzn from Mr. Secretary 

Canning to M. de Champagny, dated Fo- 

reign Office, 7 Dec. 1808. 

Sir; I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Excellency’s Letter of 
the 28th of last month, and of the official 
Note therein inclosed.—As-soon as I shall 
have received the King’s commands 
the subject of that Note, I shallnot fail to 
transmit to your Excellency, by an Eng- 
lish messenger, the Answer which his 
Majesty may command me to return to 
it.I have the honour to be, -&c. (Signed) 
Gzorce CaNnnine, 
Nove, dated Foreign 

Tae sndevsigned, hie Majed priac 

Tue i » his Majesty’s ie 
pal secretary of state for y aflairs, 
has laid before the King his miaster the _ 


No. X1i.-Oevicrar 
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Note transmitted to him by his Excellency 


M.de Champagny, dated the 28th Nov.—_ 


He is.especially commanded by his Ma- 
jesty to abstain from noticing any of those 
topics and expressions ‘insulting to his 
Majesty; to: his allies, and to the Spanish 
Nation, with which the Official Note trans- 
mitted by M. de Champagny abounds.— 
His Majesty was desirous to have treated 
for.apeace which might have arranged 
the’ respective interests of all the powers 
engaged in the war on principles of equal 
justice : and: his Majesty sincerely regrets 
that- this desire of his Majesty is disap- 
pointed:—But his Majesty is determined 
not. to abandon the cause of the Spanish 
Nation, and of the legitimate monarchy of 
Spaim: and the . pretension of -France to 
exclude from the negotiation the Central 
and Supreme Government, acting inthe 
name of his ‘Catholic : Majesty.’ Ferdinand 
NII. is one, which hiz Majesty could not ad- 
mit, without: acquiescing in» an usurpation 
which hasmo parallel in the history of the 
world.—The undersigned, &c.—(Signed) 
ob | + 1.-Gsorce Cannine. 
Now XX.—Lerrer , tee Count Nicolas de 
: | Romanzof{te Mr. Secretary Canning, dated 
bo Paris, A~+bt3th of Dec: 1808.—Received 
: Dec. 17.) wear’ 
~otSuri;: The messenger: whom I had. dis- 
patched: to: your Excellency is returned to 
this:place, and has brought me-the Letter, 
‘whieh: you did me the honour to write to 
meon:the;7th of Dec. Some hours after- 
wards; ‘the: messenger: whom your: Excel- 
Jency*has:sent to Paris, delivered'to ‘me 
from ‘your: Excellency, a Letter without 


date, which was;accompanied by a Note, | 


dated the:9th: Dec. I:shall. transmit the 
whole.tor the information of ‘the Emperor 


my master.—l avail-myself of this oppor- 


tunity ‘to renew. to, &c.—(Signed) . 


No. XX1,-Lerrerfrom M. de Ch 

‘ to, Mr. Secretary Danieg! cDedieds Bak, 
‘ni LSth- Deco1808.... Received: Dec..17th. 
ii 18 5 Ichave:the honour to acknowledge 
the-receipt of your Excellency’s Letter of 
the 9th instant, together. with the Official 
Note which' accompanied it. I shall lose 
no time in; laying this Note before the 
‘Emperor my master.—I avail myself, &c. 

; (Signed) :...0.. Cuampacny.° 





DectaRaTion. oF THE Kine oF Graat- 
Brivain RELATIVE TO THE OvEeRTuRES 
.' MADE BY Kussia: AND France.— Dated 
Westminster, Déc 15th 1808. > « 
Tux Overtures:made to his Majesty by 
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the governments ‘of Russia “and of! Prange 
have not led°to' Negotiation: and’ the*ins 

tercourse ‘to which ‘those: Overturés -gaye 
rise being: terminated; his Majesty thi 

it right ‘thus promptly anid: publicly: tg 
make known it’s termination:—The' contia- 
nued appearance of a Negotiation; when . 
peace has been found to be utterly unattain: 

ble, could ‘be ‘advantageous ‘only ‘to the 

enemny.—It might enable .France*to ‘sow 
distrust ‘and jealousy in the councilsof 
those; who are combined to resist her ops 
pressions: And if, among the’ nations 

which groan under the tyranny of French 


‘alliance, or among ‘those which’ maintain 


against France a doubtful and precarious 
independence, there should be any which 
even now are balancing between the cers. | 
tain ruin of a prolonged inactivity;’ and 
the contingent dangers of an effort to save 
themselves from that ruin ; to” mations’so - 
situated the delusive prospect of apeace 
between Great Britain. and France could 
not fail to be peculiarly injurious. | Their 
preparations might be relaxed by the-vain 


| hope of returning ‘tranquillity ; “or ‘ther - 


purpose shaken by the apprehension 
being left: to’ contend alone.—That: such 
was, in fact, the main object of France in 
the proposals transmitted to his Majesty 
from Erfurth, his Majesty entertaineda 
strong persuasion. — But at a- moment 
when results so awful from their import 
ance and so tremendous from: their un+ 
certainty, might be depending upon’ the 
decision of peace or war, the King feltit 
due to himself to ascertain,’ beyond. ‘the 
possibility of doubt, the views and inten 
tions of his enemies.—It was difficult;for * 
his Majesty to believe, that ‘the emperor 
of Russia had devoted himself so ‘blindly 
and fatally to. the violence and ambition 


| of the power: with which his linperial'Ma- 
Counr Nicuotas DE Romanzorr. ' 


jesty had unfortunately become allied; ‘as 
to be prepared openly to abet the. usurpa- 
tion of the Spanish Monarchy 5 and to ac- 
knowledge and maintain the right, assumed 
by France, to depose and imprison friendly 
sovereigns, and forcibly to transfer to her- 
self the allegiance of independent nations. . 
—When, therefore, it-was proposed to his 
Majesty to enter into negotiation for a - 
general peace, in-concert with his Majes- 
ty’s allies, and to ‘treat either on the basis 
of the U¢ti possidetis, (heretofore: the ‘sub- 
ject ‘of:so’ much contfoversy) or on’ any © 
other basis, consistent with: justices ho- 
nour, and equality, his Majesty ;deter- 
mined to meet this seeming fairness and 
moderation, with fairness ‘moderation, 











105} 
on‘his Majesty’s “part. real and‘sincere:— 
The King’ professed “his ‘réadiness'to enter 
into such ‘negotiation, in conctrrence with 
his’ alliés;' and utidettook forthwith: to 
communicate to them the Proposals which 
his “Majesty “had received. But as’ his 
Majesty was not connected with Spain by 
a formal “treaty of alliance, ‘his Majesty 
thought it necessary’ to declare,’ that the 
engagetnents which he had ‘contracted, im 
the face of the world,with ‘that nation, 
were considered by his Majesty as no less 
sacred, and no less binding upon ‘his. Ma- 
jesty; than the most solemn treaties; and 
to express his Majesty’s just confidence 
that the government of Spain, acting in 
the name of his Catholic Majesty Ferdi- 
nand VIL. -was understood to be a party to 
the Negotiation.—The reply returned by 
. France to this proposition of his Majesty 
casts off at-once the thin. disguise, which 
had been assumed ‘for a momentary pur- 
_ pose ; and displays, with less than ordi- 
nary reserve, the arrogance and injustice 
-_ of that Government: ‘ The’ universal ‘Spa- 
nish nation is described by the degrading 
appellation of “* the Spanish Insurgents ;” 
and the demand for’ the admission of the 
government of Spain asa party’to any Ne- 
gotiation, is’ rejected as inadmissible and 
insultiag.——With.astonishment: as well as 
with grief his Majesty ‘has received from 
-, the emperor of Russia’a’ reply; ‘similar in 
effect, although less indecorous in tone and 
manner, ‘Phe emperor ‘of ‘Russia’ also 
stigmatizes as Insurrection,” the glorious 
efforts of the Spanish’ peoplein’ behalf of 
their legitimate ’sovereign, and’ in defence 
of ‘theindependence of their country ! 
thus giving’ the sanction’ of his: Imperial 
Majesty’s authority to an usurpation which 
has no patallel‘in‘the history of the world. 
—The King ‘would readily have embraced 
an opportunity of negotiation which might 
aave‘afforded any‘hope or prospect of .a, 
‘peace ‘compatible with justice and with 
honour. ' ‘His! Majesty deeply laments an 
issue; by'which’ the sufferings of Europe 
are'aggravated and: Linge But nei- 
ther the ‘honour ‘of ‘his: Majesty; nor the 
generosity of the British'nation, would ad- 
mit ‘of his Majesty’s ‘consenting to com- 
mence: a negotiation, by’ the abandonment 
_ ofta’brave and ‘loyal people, who are con- 
tending forthe’ preservation of all that 
is -deats'toman;° and whose’ exertions 
in a@ause'so unquestionably just, his Ma- 
jesty’chassolemniy pledged himself to 
sustain. ‘: Me, DKA hy 
. Westminster, Dec. 15, 1808. ° 


oe 
saitice L- o-odowse or Lorpsi? 0 "2 pes 
pas to Monday, January 23. 
_ © EOrdexs in “Counert.} “Lord Aucund 


stated, that a noble friend of ‘his ord _ 
Grenville), whose ‘absence, ‘on acant . 

of ‘illness, he had” to’ regret, but wose 
illness would not, he hoped, be-of ng 
continuance, had requested him to ate 
to the house, that if he had béenen- 
abled to be ‘present, he should ave 
joined in every tribute of applause ‘tthe 
merits of sir Arthur Wellesley. His ible 
friend had also requested him to: mye; 
that the lords be summoned for thisla 

fortnight, when it-was the intention ohis 
noble friend to bring forward amotio to 
address his majesty to rescind the Oters 
in Council; and to found that mdon 
upon the Letter which had been publised 
from Mr. Pinckney, the American miis- 
ter, to our Government; and the Anger 
of the Secretary‘ of State. It was requiite 
that those papersshould be before the hose, 
and his lordship, therefore, moved forhe 


_production of the Correspondence betwen 


the Ministers of the two Governments. 
The Earl of Liverpool wished to conine 
the production of papers to those which 
had been published by the American ¢o- 
vernment; and observed, that no cm- 
munication was made to Parliament ns- 
pecting America, because our existag 
relations ‘with the United States were rot . 
in that state which would authorise suct a 
communication. 5 acd 
Lord Auckland agreed that no other pi- 
pers than those mentioned were necessary; 
but, in consequence of some objection to 
the. wording of the motion, ‘his lordship 
withdrew it, with the intention of making 
it again to-morrow. Pa. 
* Lord Erskine expressed his decided opi 
nion, that ifthe proposition of the Ame- 
rican Government, respecting the rescind- 
ing the Orders in Council, was not agree 
to, there would be War between the United 
States and France in a month. ' 
’ [Vore or Tuanxs. Barrie or Vr- 
mreRA.] The Earl of Liverpool rose; in pur- 
suance of notice, to move the Thanks.of 
the house to lieutenant general:sir Arthur 
Wellesley. His lordship briefly detailed 
the circumstances of the two actions, on 
the 17th and 21st of August, ‘and spoke in 
the highest terms of the skilful disposition 
made by sir A. Wellesley upon those oc- 
casions, and the energy and ability dis- 
played by that gallant officer in the bat- 
tles. He trusted, therefore, that’ there 
would be an unanimous Vote of Thanks 








103) 
Note tranemitted to him by his Excellency 


M. de-Champagny, dated the 28th Nov.— | 


He is especially commanded by his Ma- 
jesty:to abstain from noticing any of those 
topics and: expressions insulting to his 
Majesty; to: his allies,and to the Spanish 
Nation, with which the Official Note trans- 
mitted by M. de Chamhpagny abounds.— 
His Majesty was desirous to have treated 
for.a»peace which might have arranged 
the’ respective interests of all the powers 
engaged in the war on principles of equal 
justice + and: his Majesty sincerely regrets 
that this desire of his Majesty is disap- 
pointed:—But his Majesty is determined 
not. to: abandon the cause of the Spanish 
Nation, and of the legitimate monarchy of 
Spaim: and the pretension of -France to 
exclude from the negotiation the Central 
and Supreme Government, acting in the 
name of his ‘Catholic : Majesty ‘Ferdinand 
MII. is one, which hiz Majesty could not.ad- 
mit, without: acquiescing in an usurpation 
which has.no parallel in the history of the 
world.-—The undersigned, &c.—(Signed) 


eager Gsorce Canninc. 

‘Nos XX.—Lerrer from Count Nicolas de 
: | Romanzoff ta Mr. Secretary Canning, dated 
|» Paris, A~t3th of Dec. 1808.—Received 
; ples. Fi 4 

» Siri; : The messenger whom I had. dis- 
patched: to: your Excellency is returned to 
this:place, and has brought me ‘the Letter, 
‘which: you did me the honour to: write to 
me on) the; 7th: of Dec. Some hours after- 
wards; ‘the messenger: whom your’ Excel- 
Jency* has :sent to Paris, delivered'to ‘me 
from‘ your) Excellency, a Letter without 
date, which was;accompanied by a Note, 
dated -the:9th Dec. I:shall transmit the 
whole:tor the information of ‘the Emperor 


‘my master.—l avail-myself of this oppor-_ 


tunity to renew. to, &c.—(Signed) 


ie to): Mr. Secretary Canning, dated Paris, 
‘sy 3th Dec..1808... Received: Dec. 17th. 
iio Sik 5d -have:the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of xyour Excellency’s Letter of 
the 9th instant, together.with the Official 
Note which'accompanied it. 1 shall lose 
no time in; laying this Note before the 
Emperor my master.—I avail myself, &¢. 
) = (Signed), CHAMPAGNY. ° 





DEcLARATION OF THE’-KinG oF GrEAT- 
BRITAIN RELATIVE TO .1HE) OveRTuREs 
. MADE BY. Kussia AND France.— Dated 
Westminster, Dec 15th 1808. . 
Tux Overwures:made to his Majesty by 
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the governments ‘of Russia and) of France 
have not led to Negotiation: and'the*ins 
tercourse ‘to: which ‘those: Overtures ‘gave 
rise being terminated, his Majesty thinks 
it right thus promptly and publicly: ito 
make known it’s termination.—The' contia- 
nued appearance of a Negotiation, when . 
peace has been found to be utterly unattain- 
ble, could be advantageous only ‘to the 
enetnhy.—It might enable France*to’ sow 
distrust and jealousy in the councils: of’ 
those; who are combined to resist her ops 
pressions: And if, among the’ nations 
which groan under the tyranny of French 


‘alliance, or among ‘those which’ maintain 


against France a doubtful and precarious 
independence, there should be any which 
even now are balancing between the cers. ' 
tain ruin of a prolonged inactivity; and 
the contingent dangers of an effort to save 
themselves from that ruin ; to” nations’so: 
situated the delusive prospect of a peace 
between Great Britain. and France could — 
not fail to be peculiarly injurious. Their 
preparations might be relaxed by the vain 


| hope of returning ‘tranquillity ; ‘or ‘ther 


purpose shaken by the apprehension«oF 
being left to’ contend alone.—That: such 
was, in fact, the main object of France in 
the proposals transmitted to his Majesty 
from Erfurth, his Majesty entertainedva 
strong persuasion. — But at a- moment 
when results so awful from their import 
ance and so tremendous from: their uns 
certainty, might be depending upon’ the 
decision of peace or war, the King feltit 
dug to himself to ‘ascertain,’ beyond. the 
possibility of doubt, the views and inten+ 
tions of his enemies.—It )was difficult;for © 
his Majesty to believe, that ‘the emperor 

of Russia had devoted himself so: blindly 
and fatally to. the violence and ambition 


| of the power: with which his ImperialiMa 
Counr Nicuotas DE Romanzorr. ' 
No. XXL—-Lerrerfrom M. de Champagny 


jesty had unfortunately become ‘allied, ‘as 
tobe prepared openly to abet the. usurpa- 
tion of the Spanish Monarchy ; and to:ac+ 
knowledge and maintain the right, assumed 
by France, to. depose and imprison friendly 
sovereigns, and forcibly to transfer to her- 
self the allegiance of independent nations. 
—When, therefore, it-was: proposed to his 
Majesty to enter into negotiation for a - 
general peace; in:concert with his Majes- 
ty’s allies, and to treat either on the basis 
of the Uti possidetis, (heretofore’ the ‘sub- 
ject of :so’ much controversy) or on’ any 
other basis, consistent with: justice, ho- 
nour, and equality, his Majesty -deter- 
mined to meet this seeming fairness and 
moderation, with fairness an moderation, 
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on‘ his Majesty’s “part. real and*sincere:— 
The Kirig professed “his ‘réadiness'to enter 
into such negotiation, inconctrrence with 
his’ allies; and uiidettook forthwith’ to 
communicate ‘to them the Proposals which 
his Majesty “had*receiyed. © But as’ his 
Majesty was not connected with Spain by 
a format treaty of alliance, ‘his’ Majesty 
thought’ it necessary’ to declare, that the 
engagements’ which he had ‘contracted, in 
the face of the world,-with “that nation, 
were considered by his'Majesty as no less 
sacred, and no less binding upon ‘his. Ma- 
jesty, than the most solemn treaties; .and 
to express his Majesty’s just .confidence 
that the government of Spain, acting in 
the name of his Catholic Majesty Ferdi- 
nand VIL. was understood to be a party to 
the Negotiation.—The reply returned by 
France to this proposition of his Majesty 
casts off at once the thin. disguise, which 
had been assumed for a momentary pur- 
pose ; and displays, with less than ordi- 
nary reserve, the arrogance ‘and injustice 
-_ of that Government.‘ The‘ universal Spa- 
nish nation is described by the degrading 
appellation ‘of “« the Spanish Insurgents ;” 
and the demand for’ the admission of the 
government of Spain asa party'to any Ne- 
gotiation, is’ rejected as inadmissible and 
insultiag.—With.astonishment as well as 
with griefhis Majesty has ‘received from 
-, the émperor of Russia a’ reply, ‘similar in 
effect, although less indecorous in tone and 
manner: ‘The emperor of Russia’ also 
stigmatizes as. Insurrection,” the glorious 
efforts of the Spanish’ people in’ behalf of 
their legitimate’sovereign, and’ in defence 
of the independence -of their country ! 
thus giving’ the 'saiiction “of his: Imperial 
Majesty’s authority to an usurpation which 
has no’patallel‘in'the history of the world. 
—The King would readily have embraced 
an opportunity of negotiation which might 


nave“afforded any‘ hope or ‘prospect of a, 


‘peace ‘compatible with justice and with 
honour, * ‘His' Majesty deeply laments an 
issue; by:which' the sufferings of Europe 
are'aggravated and: prolonged. But nei- 
ther the honour ‘of ‘his Majesty; nor the 
generosity of the British nation, would ad- 
mit ‘of his Majesty’s ‘consenting to com- 
mence! a negotiation, by’ the abandonment 
_ ofta’brave and loyal people, who are con- 
tending for the® preservation of all that 
is deat) to man;° and whose’ exertions 
in @@ause:so unquestionably just, his Ma- 
jesty“has: solemnly pledged himself to 
sustains 6 6 

- Westminster, Dec. 15, 1808. ° 





i. -o ooese or Lorpss 79 © 
yes to) Monday, Janwary 23.” é 
_ ofOxders in Councrt.] Lord! Auckland 
stated, that a noble friend of ‘his (lord 


Grenville), ~whose ‘absence, ‘on account 


of: illness, he had to’ regret, but whose 
illness would not; he hoped, be of long 
continuance, had requested him to state 
to the house, that if he had been en- 
abled to be present, he should have 
joined in every tribute of applause ‘to the 
merits of sir Arthur Wellesley. His noble 
friend had also requested him to: move), 
that the lords be summoned for this day 
fortnight, when it-was the intention of his 
noble friend to bring forward a motion to 
address his majesty to rescind the Orders 
in Council; and to found that motion 
upon the Letter which had been. published 
from Mr. Pinckney, the American minis- 
ter, to our Government ; and the Answer 
of the Secretary'of State. It was requisite 
that those papersshould be before the house, 
and his lordship, therefore, moved for the 
production of the Correspondence between 
the Ministers of the two Governments. 
The Earl of Liverpool wished to confine 
the production of papers to those which 


had been published by the American Go- 


vernment; and observed, that no com- 
munication was made to Parliament res- 
pecting America, ‘because our existing 
relations with the United States were not 
in that state which would authorise such 
communication. : > 
Lord Auckland agreed that no other pa- 
pers than those mentioned were necessary ; 
but, in consequence of some objection to 
the. wording of the motion, ‘his lordship 


withdrew it, with the intention of making | 


it again to-morrow. ; 

Lord Erskine expressed his decided opi- 
nion, that if the proposition of the Ame- 
rican Government, respecting the rescind- 
ing the Orders in Council, was not apreet 
to, there would be War between the United 
States and France in a month. 

[Votre or Tuanxs. Barrie or Vi- 
mreRA.] - The Earl of Liverpool rose, in pur- 
suance of notice, to move the Thanks. of 
the house to lieutenant general sir Arthur 
Wellesley. His lordship briefly detailed 
the circumstances of the two actions, on 
the 17th and 21st of August, ‘and spoke in 
the ay eae terms of the skilful disposition 
made by sir A. Wellesley upon those oc- 
casions, and the energy and ability dis- 
played by that gallant officer in’ the bat- 
tles, He trusted, therefore, that there 
would be an unanimous’ Vote of ‘Thanks 
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_ upon an occasion, in which, those. Thanks 


were so well. merited, and-without any | | 


reference to circumstances which oceurted 
after sir Arthur had ceased to. command, 
_ Inconsequence of some private intimation; 
~ he wished to say a few words with respect 
to the name of sir Harry Burrard not being 
included. . .It was true that sir Harry Bur- 
rard nominally had the. command, at a 
part of the period alluded.to ;..but the.ac- 
tual command, until the conclusion of the 
~ Battle of Vimiera, remained with sir. Aa 

_ Wellesley, -who made all the dispositions, 
and carried them into execution. . It was 
for that reason that the thanks were con- 
fined to sir Arthur. A similar. instance 


_ @ccurred in the case of the Battle.of the 


Nile, for. which thanks were voted:to lord 
Nelson, who was the actual commander 
upon that occasion, and not to earl St. Vin- 
cent, under whose command. lord. Nelson 
was ; and in the case of the former expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen, ‘si Hyde Parker was 
merely thanked, for. the disposition, and 
lord Nelson for the execution. In the pre- 
sent instance, sir Harry Burrard had, with 
. great. magnanimity, declined to interfere 
with the command, until after the Battle 
of Vimiera.was over. Upon these grounds 
it was that the motion of thanks was con- 
fined tosir Arthur Wellesley, as. the actual 
Commander. -His lordship concluded by 
moving the. Thanks of the house to lieat. 
gen. sir A. Wellestey, K. B.. for. the skill, 
valour, and ability displayed by him on the 
17th and 21st of August, ‘and particularly 
on the Jatter day, inthe Battle of Vimiera. 
.> The Earl of Moira was aware that it 
very ungracious to.interpose any 

thing like a dissent toa motion of this na- 
ture, but he thought it his- duty upon the 
present occasion to enter his protest 
against the mode now proposed by the 
noble earl, of voting the thanks of the 
house. The paiiful-task had fallen to his 
lot of. mvestigating, as a member of the 
Court of Inquiry, the circumstances which 
led to the late: transactions. in. Portugal ; 
and, after what then transpired, .he could 
_ Rot consent, that the name of sir Harry 
‘Burrard should be left out of .the Vote of 
Thanks, and thereby, in fact, that the se 
censure should be passed upen him. 
was. ascertained by the examination of 
six Harry Burrard before the Court of In- 
quiry, that tha: respectable officer had the. 
~ command of the army. on the 20th, and 
that on the @ist, on arriving’ at Vimiera, 


he. approved of the dispositions. made by 





six Arthur in the battle, and thereby made 


that he should partake of the: pe ere 
the victory, With respect to the conduct 
of sir Harry Burrard, he (lord .M.) had nog 
heen able, with the aid of all the evidence 


examined: -by. the .Court. of Inquity, to. 


make up his mind as to the points whether 


it was proper to advance the army after 


the battle; :-so far, however, ‘as, -he -wag 
enabled to form an opinion, he conceived 


| the conduct of sir Harry upon thatoccasion. 
| to have, been judicious. He could -noty 
therefore, considering that.sir Harry Bury 
 rard had all the responsibility of the come 


him, consent that the name-of 
r should be omitted. in the Vote 


mand, u 
that: O 


of Thanks, and should move an Amends - 


ment for the purpose of having his name 
inserted. i dye 

Lord Harrowby contended, that sir Harry 
Burrard had, in bis own dispatch, express 


ly disclaimed. any share in the victory, he 


havi 


with great’ imity allowed 
the whole of the act al: commanicalnalll 


the battle to remain with sir A. Wellesley, - 


To’ include, six, Harry in the Vote, of 


‘Thanks, would be-giving an. opinion upon 


subsequent circumstances, respecting which 
no information was before the house. | 


Viscount, Sidmouth said, that. he antici. 
pated the objections made by the noble 
lord whe moved the amendment, and had 


given them: full consideratien,. The result 
of that consideration: was. that he could 


not agree to them. He did.not feel that 


a Vote of Thanks to sir A. Wellesley: could 
attach the. least, discredit to. the .chae 
racter of sir H.. Burrard,. He : cordially 
assented to the. original, motion, and xe} 


etsed-that his woble friend, hednot-seile 


it the day after the meeting of the ; 
He paid some high compliments to, the 
merit of sir A, Wellesley, and deseribed 
the victory which bad been. obtained by 
the army under his command, as one.of 


He recommended to, she 


~ most brilliamt that: graced. the annals 


the co 


noble baron to withdraw the amendment, . 
“Leva Erskines::in aiering. vont 
the consideration of their lordships begged 


to premise that be was altogether: umacr 
quainted with sir H. Barraed,or his.family 


and that he did not even knew thathehad 


ever seen his person; at the same.time he 
caaiiscady’ besgine he: bighess ae 


praise to sir A. Wellesley, whieb: his 


warmest and most enthariastic: admiters 
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dévise, ‘and to ack he ‘had 
eee conducted ‘himself, not ‘only 


ony the present ‘occasion,’ ‘but'‘on ‘ever 


but he would’ beg leave to ask one’ plain 
tion;) Was ‘sir Hi Burrard“in the 


” ehief “command ‘on’ the’ 21st August or 


not? If he were, he was entitled to the 








admiration of his ty, and the thanks 
of theif@tordships, for having embraced 
~ those plans, and adopted those measures, 


which he found his predecessor ‘in the pur- 
suit of. For his ‘part, he had spent the 
eatlier part of his*days*in the*service, 
and was acquainted with its details, and 
his lordship thought, that however ‘wise 
and* skilful‘ previous plans ‘might “have 
been found, yet in the moment of ‘action 
much might depese upon the events arising 
from the exertions of individuals, whether 
from’ skill or ‘accident. In the navy,’ for 
instance, when the ‘commander-in-chief 
had arranged his plans, and rushed into 
the battle, in the midst of ‘smoke ‘and con- 
fusion, much of the success might be 
fairly attributable to the efforts of a cap- 
tain; or even the hardy intrepidity of a 
common seaman ; and’yet, he believed it 
had ‘never occurred to any one, that the 
commander was the less deserving’ of his 
tribute of praise —Thus, if their lordships 
should agree to the amendment pro 
by his noble pr tors the world wo eh 
e justice, by apportioning to eac 
thet pallane cominanders his =p share of 
praises ‘to the one for the wisdom of bis 
plans and ‘the gallantry of theit execution, 
and to the other for his ge meer and 
Pe ep ach in their adoption. 
ipposé, for instance, during the course of 
an‘engagement, an officer, subordinate in 
command, had the good fortune to per- 





' @eive, and’ the skill to embrace, the’ op- 


portuni nt ¢ such a movement as 
to be pothucttte signal advantages in 
deciding the fortune of the day, were their 


thanks which the victory 
the subject: of ‘the Vote of Thanks to sit- 
H. Berrard, his lordship professed himself 
at a total loss to conceive what could be 
the “objection to it. Would ay noble 
Jord ‘state, that the gallant general him- 
self disclaimed ‘it; or that he’ had ‘signified 
his indifference to their apptobation ? Tf 
sachi@in avowal as this should be made, he 
for 6tie should rest satished, and ‘feel *re- 
lieved from all embarrassment ‘on the sub- 
ject, Money; he believed, was-an ‘object 
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of desire ‘with most’ men; he Was sure 
soldiers and “sailors lovéd"to acquire it; . 


but,to them in icular was not ‘pra 
an object of the most ardent desire? With 
respect, therefore, to’ sir'H. Burrard, as it 
could not be denied that he held the chief 
| command during the éng ent of the 
} 2tst August, he would put it to the feelings 
and fionour of their lordships, whether, 
when he approved’ and adopted the ar- 
rangements previously made he Was not 
entitled to eos ‘and ‘whether, as com- 
mander-in-chief, he might’ not, im he 
thought proper, have disapproved of those 
arrangements, and have ituted others - 
in their room? and, thetefore; having all. 
the ‘responsibility, whether, he was not 
eminently entitled to ' their ’ lordyhips’ 
thanks? Impressed with these sentiments, 
he felt Himself bound to support the pro- 
sed amendment. ihe hi 
The Earl of Moira, for the sake of ‘re- 
gularity, moved’ an adjournment of ‘the 
question, for the purpose of introda 
a motion of thanks to sir Harry Bu 
rard. : ent 
- Lord Muleraze had conceived that the 
busines*, as it originally stood, would have 
been a mere Vote of Thanks, unmixed with 
other matter, and, as such, not liable to 
the ‘slightest opposition ; ‘but the amend- 
ment proposed by the noble earl had 
rise'to a question, how far the silence of . 
the Vote of Thanks to sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, with regard to sir- Harry Burrard, 
tended to stigmatise the latter? His lord- 
ship declared, that if it had the slightest 
teridency in ‘his‘mind to any sich conclu 
sion, hé would ‘be’ the last man to agtge : 
to’ it. “But he would ‘ask, ‘did “it do 6, 
when it must’ be acknowledged, ‘on all 
hands, that the services of the. latter were 
at all’events less brilliant than those of 
the former?’ A noble and learned lord had 
declared he was wholly unacquainted with . 
sit H Burrard; but his lordship knew ° 
him well, and also his sentiments on the 
subject; and he knew that the gallant 
general utterly disclaimed all right to 
thanks which ‘he felt he had not earned. 
Their lordships had heard of the Court of 
Inquiry, and the sentiments arising thereon; 
but the proceedings of that court were not 
before their lordships, and they could form 
no opinion therefrom ; but there was a 
document which their ordships were bound 
to know, and that was the Gazettes. ° 
did they say? In them sir Harry declare 
he’ saw no necessity for interfering in th 
arrangements he found made by sir 
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ships imagine.that the gallant: general 
would cients himself see 
acting. thus? In adopting ‘such; measures, 
he had not, only evinced the most, scrupu- 
lous honour, but the soundest discretion, by 
declining to interfere when he.saw the 
measures taken were wisely taken; here, 
therefore, was aclear and convincing proof 
that he disclaimed all praise on the subject. 
It had ‘been, said that .sir Harry: was pre- 


’ sent during. the action, as, commander-in- 


chief, but did he make: the report of the 
proceedings ? In. the -ordinary. course of 
proceedings, if he had conceived himself 
as acting on. that occasion in that capaci+ 
ty, he, should have done so; but he dis- 
Lined it, and, with a delicacy which re- 
flected the highest honour on him, he 


- caused the man who had rendered the ser- 


vice, to make the report.of that service ; he 


‘knew he’ had done nothing, to deserve it; 


and his lordship was, sure he would only 
be stung at the thought of thanks ‘be- 
stowed when he was conscious of not. hav- 
ing earned them.. Their lordships had 
now to decide whether any thanks at all 
were to be given’ And to determine that 
uestion he would boldly ,ask, is sir A, 

ellesley’s victory. found wanting in. the 
scale when compared with any, the most 


_ brilliant achievement to be found in mili- 


tary story.? His lordship saw in: it every 
thing that.was dignified and transcendant, 
uniting together at once the ; soundest 
ipdgmnent with the,most prompt decision ; 
collecting as it were. by. magic. the ;means 
af commencing his; march; to meet; the 
enemy ; carrying with him the confidence 
of the country in his progress; reaching 
that enemy, posted in a superior and: diffi- 
cult situation’; and lastly, in the. short 
space of twenty-one days, bringing ,.to 
issue that -great question, which was more 
likely to succeed, attack or defence be- 
tween contending armies?: haying.in the 


attack made by him on the 17th, and the 


defence of the 21st August, proved him- 
self eminently superior.in both, It. was 
the glory of sir Harry Burrard to have 
duly admired and done justice to these ser- 
vices; and on these grounds his lordship 
was adverse to mixing them together in 
the same vote. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire expressed 
his concurrence in what had fallen from 
other noble lords, .with respect to the 
brilliant nature of the victories of sirA. 
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and that. therefore. he had directed ‘him 
to proceed in completing: the work which 
he had so happily begun. , Did their lords 





Wellesley, -and the officers and); amy, 
under his command, iand;-itwas therefore — 
acaycely ) necessary. .for. him -to.say,; that - 
ecg | assentted '' to) the motion; o£ : 
thanks.'The chief object’ for;:which :he — 
rose was, :to, put a question to pickin 


| lord:-whe ‘proposed, | the. thanks;,to \sit. Hs. 


Barrard,.... He disclaimed. Bg Hecate irom 
cast.a reflection upon-sir' H. Burrard: bat. 
from-what he: had -beard and,; it;ap- 
ared, .that»,if the victory; of the .2ist 
ad been: {followed up,.the. result: would 
have: been much more brilliant. than ‘it ‘was, 
He: would .ask,:what were the sentiments | 
of .generals Spencer and Ferguson,, and’ 
others,‘ who. were ;on,.the | spot, on, thag 
subject ?. He felt, interested in the: honouy 
and.character of sir A. Wellesley, and 
naturally, therefore, wished. for an-explax 
‘nation... The only act, of. sir. H, Barrard) 
with respect to the battle, was stopping the 
PRP sierasines' sds calw euniel 
The.Earl of Moira replied, that, generab 
Ferguson had. given it as his opinion,:that, 
if: permitted. to advance, he would ;-have 
cut off a, part’ of. the enemy. . General 
Spencer’s opinion, as to the. propriety. of 
advancing, was. given in a very cautious 
manner, and he-stated that he saw a. body 
of the enemuys probably the whole, of their 
left: wing, forming three miles. in, front of 
his. division..., With the hourly expectation 
of the .arrival.of the. reinforcements ,under - 
sir J. Moore,,which would render, the,ef- 
fecting of the, object, certain, sir.H. Bur. ' 
rard chose to,,stop, rather than to makeya 
movement which, under.the circumstances, _ 
was undoubtedly . hazardens,., Although 
the movement, if;made; | would, probably, 
from. the superiority of the British soldiers; 
have. been, successful, yet he, could,not 
think the, conduct of. six,,H.: Burrard.judi- 
cious, as he might naturally, think thata 
little, delay. would have bronght the pro- 
bability to... certainty, . Sir, H., Burrard 
had; the command: of, the, army ;, heiwas 
present, for a great, part -of ,the.time,in - 
the hottest..of the engagement, ;andjhad 
a daty to. perform, , of ,which,;he;could,net 
divest, himself. The responsibility rested 
with him, and he controuted,the opinion of 
sir A. Wellesley respecting, the ;advance to - 
Torres Vedras. Sir H. Burrard:.must :be 
considered, therefore, as acting the whole. 
of the day, and; ought not;to-be left out of 
the. motion. of thanks. ., .,. id 


Miksa RTH 


Ear], Grosvenor wished this question astion had 
not been brought forward tili,.the _— 
respecting, the expedition had been laid on 
the table—the want of which occasioned — 


fue - 
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these difficulties." ‘The noble earbadverted 

to tp the doubtful atid contradictory state- 
nents ‘respecting “the numbers of the 
- enemy, and other circumstances, ‘which 
hed .a material relation to‘this ‘subject, ‘as 
well as to the Convention and Armistice, 


of which he particularly condemmed the 
Russian Article. But although-he thought | 
the best course would have been'to have 
wai ; ‘or. ; 

he 





motion. ) ‘ + 
: ‘Lord Auckland: seid, he haa Tinoied:00 
the’ présent discussion with ¢onsiderable 
uneasiness. His noble friend had: eer- 
tainly stip the amendment which 
he had ‘proposed, with all his usual talent 
and force of reasoning ; atthe same time 
it was evident, that it- was desirable, in 
order to give full effect to the thanks of 
the house, that they should -be given ana- 
nimously, and as it were, by’ acclamation ; 
bat his noble friend must be aware a 
his amendment would meet with op 
tion, sittce so much difference of opinion 
on the ‘subject evidently existed. He 
hoped, therefore, the noble baron ‘would 
not press his amendment. 
The mmtatahaed being pat on the annem. 
lord Moira, it was negatived, 
whiout @ division, and with only one! 
".ortwo dissentient voices. The original 
motion was then put, upon which tord 
Moira observed, that though his amend- 
ment had been negatived, yet he heartily 





concurred i - testimon which had 
been paid merits ga of 
. Wei The motion was then 


Paotets ON’ THE ABOVE: ors or Trans. 


The , following Protest of the earl of 
Moira, as baron Hastingsy was entered 
on the Journals : 

« Dissentient ; Because it has. been 
established by evidence in a public Court, 


that. lieut. sit Harry was in 
the Field “the whole of the 
an te at. Vimiera,. exercising Command ; 


and ho officer has the power of. di Seqnali-| 
fying bin himself, or of divesting. himself of 

Teast reposed i in him by his Sovereign. 
On this acceynt Ic 


engine. | ve 


ont thé name of liewt, gen, sir Ager y, Du 






plori as Victory at Vimiera. | ‘cea | 
_ Signed) Hastings, the, & is. “e 
‘Vo, XII, 
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House or Commons. 


ip inaron 
to: the house,’ that: lageaty, 
been attended with thieies 
day last, was -pleased: entdchien dintiaiee 
very graciously, and to-give the: following 
Answer ; Pree ea iL return you 
my thanks. for: this: loyal Addressy:::I 
ceive: with the: anata 
assurances of the continaance « of your 
support, ‘and of your determination to 
lose no time:in considering ‘of the best 
ineasures. for augmenting the: Regular 
Army ; it affords me a fresbs'proof ¢ of the 
just sense which: you entertain of the im- 
portance of the present y, and of 
your zeal to exert yourselves for the ho« 
nour of my crown and the safety of my do- 
minions.”—Lord H. Petty gave notice, that 
it was his intention to submit to the house 
a motion om the subject of the Convention 
of Cintta this day fortni r Pon- 
sonby gave notice of a motion on the con- 
dact of the War in Spain for next Thursday 
fortnight.—Lord ‘Folkestone wished to pat 
a question to ministers, in order to ascer- 
‘tain whether the member for Poole (Mr. 
Jeffery) had received the appointnient of 
the: Cantal Generalship to Portagal or not? 
He was anxious to acquire this information, 
for two reasons; first, heufiderstood 
Sheri thas menor bed bon w sponte 

he of course vacated his seat; and next, 
that a very stadious silence was observed 
by ministers on ‘the ‘subjeét’; indeed, the . 
usual: mode of communication was neg- 
lected. The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
teplied,:that he believed that if the 
pointment alluded*to had not:te 









departmen 
he believed, olen 
front him’ be was saree ube 
get a distinct answer. 
ae ee The coe 











Zciaae tee of the ap 
“pppesite, he was confident that 


veo senesogler 
sing. persons. 
: that, 


415) 
in the Bes a of “ig? Committee, he 





reppin; ab 
-be should what obje if 


Maretientber to. say, 


would be. started. against. bh anctionrs: 

altetation: be ‘had. it: im: contemplation: to 
Pfopese, was a reduction of the number, 
of which the Committee was com 


-. Hencevit)-became :necessary for ,him to 


state briefly the grounds, upon which he 
‘was inidueed to recommend this reduction. 


‘The: hon. gent. who filled the chair of that 


Committee:; last - session. (Mr. . .Bankes)- 


would he ready toadmit, that the idea of 
reducing the. number of which the. Com- 
mittee had originally consisted, had been 
adopted on hissuggestion. That hon. gent. 
had..stated: it as, his, opinion, at. the.close 
of.the last session, that, with:aview. to dis- 
patch; in the!proceedi ings of the, Commit- 


tee; it was.necessary to diminish the num- 


-ber-of its members. If that.dispatch could 
‘be attained without. any: sacrifice of. that 
useful -and. ne iberation, which 


was essential to the.due-and faithful per- 
‘formance of the duties confided: to ‘the’ 


‘Committee, it would necessarily be an ob- 


highly desirable to be,accomplished. 
‘Gndoainealy, dispatch might be insured 
by:the: appointment: of a-Committee,. all 


the; members.of: which should. be of one 
(mind. But then, it was only bythe con- 
«flict: of difterent opinions and views upon 
mais in t.questions, which sheuld oc- 
‘attention of the Committee, that 





tlemen 
gr ae er paneer 

inal rf pum- 

: ‘ae of che gentlemen, ho sat onser side | 

the House, than be. meant to propose of 

-~those, ° engin on “his. side, to. be of the 


‘Committee. ..; It was the. uniform practice, 
30 appointing Committees of this, nature, 

) diseussion,, iby | procur- 
different. views,: in, order 
of those, different 
dead |: 


ry aware of the invidvous tas he had 80 
n-frem the 


- \perforin, ini making. a: 


_amembers,of the ae Committee... gNo- 
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prea son of. cance netacts ¢ 


ader | the performance: of such ey el 


belong to a.member of such.a 


-| That.was @.course, however, whiah te oan it was ) 


not /his,intention to adopt, as. amongst the 
names of the Committee he proposed ‘to - 
‘| submit, he, did. not ;mean to, recommend 
any: one who had nes age upon phe ar 











buna in which it was last Session - 
d, to fifteen, by leaving out ten of 
= oy se members. Even his hon,, friend 
— whom the suggestion of the. reduction 
had proceeded, would ; agree . that it was. 
not desirable that the Committee ‘should 
consist of a less number.than fifteen.—Be- 
fore he should submit his first. motion, that 
the. Coinmittee be re-appointed,.to. which 
ne objection could be.made, he proposed | 
to read. over.the list of names, as he wished 
them to.stand ‘in the new.Committee ; and 
onan examination of thelist. it would ap- 
pear that, in the selection of those names, . 
he had. left, out a greater number ,of 
ithose.who, from political habits and indivi- 
dual opinions, had- been. more accustomed 
to,vote on his.side of. the,House,, than of 
those. who usually voted on the opposite 
.side.—-The right | hon. gent. then read the 
‘list. of, fifteen, . viz..,Henry. Bankes, ent 
‘Henry | Thornton, esq..J. H. Leigh,;: 
et | sia Petty, any, Joddrell, 54. 
ac H.Browne, esq. is Browne, 
” M. Biddulph, esq. Richa d Ellison, eaq. 
Nicholson aay o3q- dames 
right hon. arews a 
oe ah Richard .Wharton, eso 
A. Hamilton. And he moved, That a 
Committee be. appointed to.-examine. and 
consider. what regulations and checks have 
_been established, in order to controul’ the 
several branches of the Public Expenditure 

n Great Britain and Ireland, and how far 
'€hie same have been effectual, and what fur- 
vher measures can be adojited for reducing 
any part of the said Expenditure, or dimi- 
‘nishing the amount of and Emolu- . 
ments, without detriment to the” public 
service.” , 

’ Mr. Bankes was ready ghee 4 
ny to the readiness with which’ hi 
“hon. rsa had’ app oe his sugg 
Ad - propriety of reducing 
the itieuibers of the aig tee. 

tel rience of last sessié 
but too obvious that the’ Com 


















too numerous to piace its “le <boe 
any desisable:effect.-. Of the-certair 
s we 






























of the‘session. But, in thus acknowledging. 


thanks to:his right bon. friend for’ his con- - 


cession, he was sorry he could:not carry 


his nad er farther, »:.. His:right hon. ° 
‘friend had very ge Fi abstained from, 
duu task quali- 






1 ‘apion: such. 
an .occasion ‘he: could not: allow-it ‘to be 


unparliamentary. But nothing was.more_ 


opposite to his nature and habio, than. to 
give private offence upon public grounds. . 
From the situation thich he had filled in, 
the former. Committee, he su shis, 
right hon. friend wished (indeed. he-had 
- ,signified to him his wish,) that-he should 
again act as:chaieman,. Whilst he was chair- 

man he had employed all the diligence: 

which bis humble. abilities enabled him to. 

exert, and he had the satifaction to know, 

that all those. who were: his.colleagues;, as 

‘well those who differed asthose who greed 
with him, had thought him. not unfit: for, 

no mulation. He was aware. of the hu~ 
milit is own pretensions, but. though, 

conmeetal that many others. were,-more. 

competent from their talents, he was: cer- 
tain that no person could -go beyond him 

in zeal, assiduity, and diligence... It.was 

due, however;: to. himself, to. state, that if 

he: should, in. the present instance, be de- 

 signated for -that ‘situation, with a list so 
conan edjsat Was impossible for him to 







Consideration should. induce him 
to actin: that cpa with a Committee 
so composed,. the.same time, that. he 
admitted that some. names were retained, 
he. must observe, that several names were 
omitted, of persons, whose services | 
the Committee would have been: 
beneficial to the public interest; , 
not mean to impute any. unworthy.ano- 
tives to his right hon. friend, yet he yoo 
not but feel that a Committee, such. ‘as he 
had proposed, was only éalculated to de- 
lude the public, and frustrate the ends. of 
inquiry... - 

Mr... Peter Moore was glad to. hear, what 
had fallen: from the hon, gent: because if 
_ he had notstated his sentiments, as he had 
done, ;he:.was prepared. himself. to. give 
Speesbion to similar sentiments. After 
‘the’ Reports, which had already been 
jaid before the house, session s+ way session, 
by former Committees, without producing 






| ber. who spoke. last, had. filled the. 


He had only to add; | 


Hea .! ed. 
Rapa oF, toe Finance Committ 
| already. laid upon the table of the | not 





ponte some. ‘and: that al-the-end, fon inte 


in, respect.to the bargain with the 
England? Why,.that a sum of O01... 
was taken as an.,equivalent for their.ad» 
vantages in the management of the publi 
money, when, 260,000]. ought to. hare 
been demanded... He considered, this as 
nothing else than a bribe,to the, Bank gut, 
of. the public purse, .while the. Fab ba boe: 
pes was obliged to.make good the d 

laying new taxes.upon the cody 


The next prominent point was, 


commendation in the mepert of ye former 


Committee, respect 

tion that had: poe oy a. 

_great .public.expenditure,. at the set Po 
which was.the right hon. Thomas gn 


who. had taken above 19,000/. under ane 
pretences ; and, what. had. been de 
his majesty" § ministers in.that case? 
nothing: more than merely, to leased oe 
him the.payment of the money, soged 
directing the king’s Attorney-Genetal: to 
institase a. prosecution against him. .. The 
third, Report Re the. abolition 
of sinecure.places, with enermous 
But. what had been. done? Why, to.em- 
new. clerks.to correct the errors . 
econ cetlig bak siahens any. 
of public economy being pnaeee 
majesty’s ministers, were really petal 
| Sasi wine to check anes to epee 
n, to economize. ep 
saya ample grounds, to roceed 








within. the. last., three Dhaai 
however, from their utter D 
obvious contem of. those D 
the. measures therein oma 
could. not help considering ee” 
tion of such, ag Se ng Bagh 

sion, and that as. little was meant to be — 


done in the three years:to ¢ as in 
the. three My sig Fe ah Paete_tes 
every reason for, the fn ah 

the, delusive result of a system fone 
they were ‘aught to expect ecoxiomy © 











: ) Cet mont edule vith his 


¢ he would pepieat; that if ‘thing A 
or econo maerrdh 8 
mischief and the. means of redress 

- would be found ‘stated in the ‘al- 

) ' before’ the House. “Tewould, haw. 















‘the taf the ley ome 
dines for a po ried 


= ; Bdge n 4 a ity 





ce jomy eo protec sven re ‘phéwn | 
on t Pr Melville: “It was 


ct Senet se 
supe- 





a eesible, that the. ablte should re 
| confidence in its proceedings. If the opi- 
{| nion should go abroad, that’ the Commit~' 








e | n0 doubt: be the consequemice,: 


4 exist ‘that 
é | the Committee was to be revived, it would 
) | be’ better to ‘re-appoint it just as it stood 

before, than force the house to the invidi-- 














by abstaining front a 
Ane ‘Yorke ee 








t6é had been revived’ under any suspici« 
ous circumstances, the impressions: it would 
make would not easily be removed) It _ 
did not»become that house ‘to recetvesm, 
‘| list of the Committee it -was to 
froth any particular-inember, or set of men; 
neither from his right hon. friend nor from 
|p individeal in the house: . The: 
public would.‘ that such a Com: 


s | mittee should be selected from all 
pon | tions’ of ‘persons in the house. But here 


} 


h@would:observe, that upon the subject of 
thisCommittee much misapprehension 
for || seemed to pervade the public, aed quent 


| saving was to'result from: its la~ 
vost | boetay aa consequently a sensible: relief 

‘| from the present burthens. This -was 

| an ‘expectation’ which ‘he ididhnot think 


‘| would: ever be realized.’ iors: Broome 







retrenchments and useful .refe 


t of ‘an immediate. ensi 
in @ pecuniary way, to the publi 
| of that dasoriiok us agteRachagb ta 
| He did not mean to say that abuses did not 
might demand reform; and if 


ous task of discussing the merits of. parti- 


was | cularmen. But for his part, he was not 


sure’ it was necessary to Te- int 
22 pyr eomnchai ‘at all. “In all ann ti 


thought it would be better to give the 
hea a day for examining the reports al- 
ready made, and afterwards re-appoint-the 
Committee, if it should uppear 

Mr. Whitbread ayveed,' that it’ would be 
much better that the Committee should. 
‘be revived as ‘it! existed last’ 
in the reduced ‘gate : 
then no n wou 
the abc. He™ agreed» rb the’ Rae 
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dusl;-and, if, not, .d fortior, not from th 
Chancellor ‘of the Exch :# : 

whether he would not think a nomina- 
tion of a Committee, coming from: the 
hon. member who first opposed this list, 
as an independent country: gentleman, in- 
cellor of the Exchequer, tel ~~ he 

er first op- 





mie bis lie hed acknowledged his 

this list, | ‘bis own 

- suggestion for a reduction .of ‘thé number 
of the Committee; but it was obvious to 
himself that -great partiality might be 
uged in the omission of particular names, 
and: the retention of others that were 
highly objectionable ; though he would 
admit, that some names were left out as 
objectionable as any. that were retained. 
Upon one name in this list particularly he 
had objected upon what he conceived to be 


gr s. A question had been put 
good’ gt a bi jecti Thick ended withuet-olliclink any: 


upon that name, and his: objection was 
over-ruled ; and he certainly should feel 
it his duty to-eepeat his objection against 


coma had certainly a»right to 
m the original appointment of the Fis. 
nance Committee, that much public good~ 
would ‘be derived; and, undoubtedly, if 
the Reports that had already been made 
~ had been acted upon, hundreds and thou- 
| sands, nay,‘millions of money, might have 
- beensaved tothe country. Of what effect 
wae-it for ‘th ittee to deliberate and 
report, if ‘thei reécommendations were to 
remain a déad fetter? Was it expected 
that they would live centuries ?—and cen- 
turies they must live to produce any effect, 
if it was censidered that’in the whole of 
the last long session, they were enabled 
to produce but one Report.. The hon. 
gent. who first opposed this list had shewn 
the greatest zeal and ability in his ‘endea- 
vours to render the labours of the Com- 
mittee efficient for the purposes of their ap- 
pointment ; no man was a more competent 
 Jadge than himself of the men most like- 
ly to co-operate with him for purposes 
80 desirable. He therefore thought the 
house had a'right to call upon the hon. 
- gent. for a list of fifteen names ‘of such 
on as be oe wish to ‘act aaa in 
b Game’ of the country he'called upon 
him ‘té} produce such 2 list: : But: a he 
from’ the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was a mere farce, and as such it would be 








considered by the people. 





: - would put itto that right: hon; gent. | deemed 


on the. appointment of the Committee, § ~ 
should request the house to indulgehims = * 
with their attention till he. -e few. 
observations. He had endeavoared to. dis+ 
charge the trust which the house had done 
him the honour to confide tohim, withevery 


possible de 


tribute all in his. power to effect those‘im~. 


portant objects which it appeared: todim 
acento 90 in view, ioc sppcianiagy the 
Committee of which he had been a mem+* 


ber, and which was now intended to hy | 
revived. Various important matters hi ‘ 
been brought under the consideration @® _ 


the Committee, upon which various differ 
ences of opinion iled; in conse- 
uence of which, discussions took 


i 


in the opinions of either of the parties ;, 


Leach side having used every means in their 
it now,-and put jt again to a ion. The} 


power to ¢arry the point respectively in- 


sisted upon. It had been stated, therefore, 
that: there were many delays during the ~ 


time that the Committee was in the exer> 
cise of its funcions.. He allowed this to be 
the case, but he was at the same time 
bold to say, that those delays had, ina 
gteat measure, proceeded from a Votumi- 
nous political treatise which had been in= 
troduced by the hon. gent. who was ehair- 
man of the Committee, and he believed . 
that every opposition that paper had»met 
with, either from: himself, or any other 
hon. member of the Committee who 


thought proper to object to it, arose from ~ 
a consciousness on their parts, that the pas — 


per, he alluded to, contained many parti+ 


culars relative to the prerogative of the © 


crown, and other matters not at all relating 
to the expenditure of the public money, 
and which he himself and the gentlemen 
who thought as he did, from-tiagé to time 


‘opposed, because they did nos ¢hink it pro- 


per to register the hon. chafrman’s edict, 
without having examined its various ‘con+ 
tents and their several bearings; more ‘es: 
pecially, as he thought that it contained 
many things which-were never in the con- 
templation of the. house to enquire.inte 
when they 79 teary the Committee. For 
his own part, he had been actuated by no 
other motive than a real-regard and zeal 
for the public interest, and, as such’ had 


of assiduity in hisatten«  — 







Oa A 








_ @iligence and 











ne 


mittee, if the house 
toreviveit:  . -. i a 
.. Mrs Alderman Combe bore testimony to 
_ the diligent, active, and enlightened con- 
duct:of thé:chairman, who, in preparing 
his. Report, acted':in compliance with a 
request.of the Committee, and in ‘confor- 


should think ‘proper 


mity with the general practice of all com-| 


~ mitteess.. For his part, he would «attend 
-the Committee, because he hoped to bene- 
'- fitthe»public by so doing. -. 


‘hon. gent. who had spoken last but one:as 


“most unkind upon the chairman, to whose’ 
ability he bore ample testi- 
at as regularly asany 


y; having 
— of the Committee. The Report 

‘been produced by the chairman when 
a-return had \been. made. of .the public 
establishments. . There had certainly been 
a considerable difference of opinion as. to 
vee? very important. points among: the 
gentlemen who composed the Committee ; 
but, he believed; none which were made 
— any ee that each in- 

ividyal thought it. his duty. to oppos 

eect matter oie he did saat thine for 


the public interest, or not within the view : 


ofthe house in. appointing the Commit- 
tee, The question. respecting Sinecure 
Places had-been debated during five days, 
and in the end agreed to in 4 large and 
full attendance, when there were -nine- 
teen members present, and yet that pas- 
sage,» which he ‘should ever. regret, as 


- ‘having been left out of the Report, had | 


afierwards -been expunged at a meeting 
» which took :place, when mauy of the 
mmembers.of the Committee had left town 
‘or neglected to attend, in consequence of 
-an impression that. the business .of the 
Committee had. been brought to a close 
for that session : as to the delay that had 
taken place in the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee; jfavas chiefly. attributable. to the 
hon: me¢emifgr.on the floor (Mr. Wharton) 
who had spoken no less ‘han eight differ- 
ent times, as he distinctly remembered, 
_ upon the passage, to which he had alluded; 
and yet said nothing in the last seven times 
that he had not said in the. first, nor any 
thing.in either instance, that he had. not 
said seventy times before. : 
. Mr. Denw Browne stated, that most of 
‘the longest debates had taken place in the 
Committee upon the subject of certain 
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- “pursed ‘the Jine «of Conduct whicl: ap- |! passa . 

and he should, therefore, by no means re-'| di 
shis.iame being. left out'of; the Com- |’ 


4 case: to place: itself between the treatise 


«Mr. Sumner thought the attack of the: 







Incwas the duty-of the Committee in that 


and the house. «The voluminous treatise. 

had undergone, several. alterations; and! 

‘upon oné part:even the noble: lord: upon: 

the floor: (lord. H.-Petty), had. divided:in 
ity inst the Chairmaii.. 


the maj i, Vadbes) 
— om yin ane, Satie ‘ 
prepared the Report at the request of- 
the Committee,.and had. eatin the 
ess, in 








Committee» before the Easter: 
order.that the members might have time — 
to consider. of its contents, before: they: 
should be called upon to discuss or agree 
toite: on) sit 
Lord A. Hamilton bore testimony tothe; 
diligence, zeal, and ability of the hos, 
chairman of the Committee. If the Chan; 
cellor ‘of. the: Exchequer should ‘persist iin 
his nomination, m8 the late, chairman 
should decline to act, the right hon: gent, 
would not find. any other gentleman to. 
a chair... He had only to ae that 
the: hon. gent.- ite (Mr. Wharton). 
had jaar himeclt -x. specimen of. the 
contrariety of opinions which had pre~ 
vailed in the Committee. 1 atte 
Mr. Ellis said, a right hon. friend-of 
his. (Mr. Sumner), stated, that some 
alterations had iaken place on the last day. 
of the: meeting of the Committee. : 
believed there was some trifling. amend- 
ment made in one party; ew words 
only, “ that'it might be* ient to re- 
duce the salary of some, and to abolish 
others;”’ but this..was done after very 
ample discussion, and in making it there 
could be no colourable imputation of sur- 
prise on the Committee. In the treatise 
which. had been alluded to, there was a 
dissertation on the increase.of the influence 
of the, crown, which, eloquent. as. it was, 
contained ‘sentiments. of which he could 
net approve, and. he therefore gave it his 
decided and hearty opposition. Objections 
had, however, been made-as to the style 
and. manner in which several members 
of the Committee had carried-on their.op- 
position. .For his own part,he could only . 
say, that he had acted for the best, and he 
verily believed every other hon. gent. had 
done the same, ‘and there was certainly not 
a stronger proof of a vexatious opposition 
on their ‘part; than on that of the other | 


side. f 






Mr. Calvert observed, that if it was 
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am 


thought impossible.to reconcile gentlemen 


whose names were. proposed, it would .be 
better to nominate a new committee alto- 
ther. He recommended ‘ ing: 
e Reporta. already laid before the house. 
»Mr. Long said, that it was not -fair in 


the hon. gent. to. argue that so many te-: 


had been .made, and not,.acted on. 
The-first report made by this Committee 
relative to: Bank een: Most: care- 
fully attended. to and, acted ‘on, ‘and, the 
public: had already derived | considerable 
ehreage from it. In regardito..the se- 
cond, which related to: the Pay Office, he 

- had immediately acquiesced in the senti- 
_ ments of thes Caeamitien, and there was 
not one of the regulations they had re- 
commended that he had not attended to, 
and so far adopted.as was: in. his"power. 
As some of these would require an} act of 


the legislature, it was his intention:to bring | 


it forward, but he had not yet been able 
to do it. In every. other instance the 
utmost deference had, in. that department, 
been paid to.the regulations proposed hy 


- the Committee... ..As to what: had allen | 


from an-honourable member respecting 
a gentleman who had been in the Pay 
Otlice, but who was not now a-member 
of the house, an inquiry had immediately 
been. instituted; and he found. that the 
sum; whatever,.it might have been, had 
been paid into the office by the gentleman 
alluded to.» .:; baad 

Mr,:.P.. Moore said, the allusion he had 


made on that: was only to express his 
surprize thafMr.:T. Steele had not been 
prosecuted... sd “2 
Mr... Long said that was not his busi- 
ness. : . . i 
“Mr. Creevey said, it appeared somewhat 


- extraordinary. that this gentleman, who was 
a privy, counsellor, should, at the time: he 
was.Paymaster. of the Forces, in the face 
of an act of parliament, bave:helped him- 
self to.12 or 14,0001..0f the.public money, 
and, notwithstanding that after. this report 

‘he had. himself. acknowledged. he . had 
done so’ by paying back,’ the. money, 

‘he-should still remain a privy: counsellor. 

1» Mr. IL. Ht. Browne odmiisced many dis- 
agreeable circumstances had occurred in 

_ the Committee, but he.believed from no 


‘ill intention in-any: one, nor from any: de-. 


{ tion of members. made‘by-a ‘noble: friend 
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‘actuated - 
whose opinions clashed -so. much:as those 


tively and not retrospectively. 


-king’s: prerogative, the privile, 


er ree 


{t26 
what they. really thought to 
be right. Many of re Conlon ae t 
the influence’ of the crown: was the: most 
valuable part of the «constitution; of 
course those would not agree to diminish 
it: but though: he did. not exactly‘ agree 
with either party.on this head, and*many “ 
others, he still. thought every one~ had 
acted to’ the: best‘of his judgment...» 
-- Lord. Milton ‘expressed his -apprehen- 
sions, that: after-the discussions. that- had 
taken place, the appointment of a Conis 
mittee would:not be attended: with any- 
good -effects.. After all the’ pains .and 
trouble: such Committees could take, he 
could. not see that the. public -burthens 
would be in the least diminished... “As for 
what had been said respecting theiprero- 
gative of the crown, he conceived that \if 
there were persons who held-an opinion 
that it was more: necessary: to. increasé 
than take away from it, they were unfit 
to be ee, on this Committee. . He 
regretted that- when the Committee -was 
first proposed, it had been taken out of the 
hands of the hon. geht. who brought it 
forward (Mr. Biddulph), and the. nomina+ 


of his (lord H. Petty), then chancellor. of . 

the exchequer. : This was.a fatal prece- 

dent, the ‘effects of which they: now. wit- 
Mr. Biddulph bore his testimony to the 
upright and ‘honourable conduct of «Mr. 
Bankes in. the Chair, and. defended: the 
character of the late Comuittee.-\~ But 
this was not the immediate matter before 
the house; they were to ih wad 
ever-a 


Committee was necessary, he thought this 
was the precise period when it was most 
so, as public economy was now more re- 


quisite than ever to the well-being of the 
‘state. “In order to reconcile the different - 


opinions that had been stated, he proposed 
that the names of gentlemen as: members 
ofthe Committee, should bé:called from 
both sides of the house alternately... . 

Mr. Brogden condemned the course ‘pur- 
sued by the chairman and those who. sup- 
ported him in. the last Committee, on ac- 
count of their a into thei a4 

rts matters foreign to the. purpose: for 
hich they were inetituted. cach as. the 
of par 





site to .protract unnecessarily. the time.of 
the 4 ittee., Many thought.a) reform 
as to the!power and “influence. of the 
-cTown was ‘necessary, and, others. that, it 
wag not,; and he believed each: party. was 


liament, &c.- He and those who were of 
-his opinion in the Committee; opposed 
g comananear 26 retain ar a the 
-Report entirely to what. t the 
‘only object of 1 their labours, Hace ag 4 
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pee every abuse in the expendicare 
ofthe public money. 
Mr. Ellison didnot think that any set 
‘of men had ever entered on their du 
- with a more earnest desire to discharge t 
than the members of that committee. He 
contended, however, that in the course of 
their proceedings questions had been in- 
troduced, not, in his judgment, by them 
cognizable, and foreign to the of | 
consideration. ‘had 10" of 
ustry of the chairman, but | 
he. did differ: with him as'to the purport 
of his: voluminous which, 
Saree wots peengeteer ont aatiog 
€; n 
from him he would would act in conformity to his 
own’ judgment ‘and not’ give bimself 
‘to: the épsediztts of any indi- 
Wideal. ‘ cy es rae. er a a 
{ i i. P one u 18- 
gin eo et poe 
he was opinion that suc 
‘tutional questions fell within’ their 


consti 
“ie. Be Bankes said, that notwithstanding. 
limits of explanation, ‘he’ 
not’ ‘sit in'silence-and hear that Re- | 
port which he had submitted to the comt- | 
rm branded’ with ‘the se gh ip of 
n“any one‘of the royal 
on He denied it; and’ ‘inthe 
oY ae manner one gentle-' 
could ‘contradict another, asserted 
‘Giat-sbeli an opinion “of that Re owas 
false and anféunded.. rest -) “A 
agreed wi 
Mr. Bankes in his:opinion of that Report. 
‘He thought it would be wrong to pat the 
same men again on the same Committee 
who had hitherto so ns eae 
- Mr. Sharp: was willing to do justice to 
the labours of the last Conmminec, bet ob- 
served, that there:had been sins of omission - 
as’ well as.commission, and ‘that if those | 
were not filled up by the next Committee, 
he should call the attention of the house to 
fe eae futare period. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, in repl 
to the sre ey 


aS 


nbd 


niabiay tioed threa' 
— ‘proposition, a t 
r hon. » to put come one on the 
bench where he sat, on their defence. If 
it-was to himself he alluded, he could as- | 
eure him that he conid not do him a grest- | 
er favour than to make any charge agaist’ 
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bim- the of fgaitd investi ation. 

{Here Mr... that he 

allude to the fi Jhon, geut.} If then, cea 
gent. alludes to any'of | 


tinued he, the 


(re 
my friends near me, I will affirn’ in their 
Secuse ‘that ‘they will: be as desirous’ 
cry ingiry into their conductiay] 
could: be— re was also’ some blame 
par tothe not laying certain accounts 
before the house, and the hon. gent, had 
said he would not give.a vote of 
till the appropriation of the last«y 
Sapply should be accounted for. Iniay. 
uri or to i 
was an act of parliament prese the 
tithe when those accounts were to copes 
duced, and if any delay should take placa, 
he would be the ‘first to agree ina motion © 
for its being’ satisfactorily accounted for, 
but if the hon. ap a wrt te acted 
‘on, it-would go of putting a'stop 
to all the mone iaineens of the nation. 
It had been said, that former Reports had 
been thwarted and suffered to remain a 
dead letter, but this assertion had been to 
completely refuted by his right hon. friend 
‘(Mr. Long), that he found it unn 


to trouble the house any further upon i, : 
His rt. hon. friend had, however, abstained | 


, that it was from his:owh 


from’ 
‘evidence that the Committee had bees ‘ 


‘enabled to make pace able Report-on 
the subject of the Pa r of the Forces 
Office;"and to supply those suggestions 
of Reform 


which he afterwards carried — 


into'execution. - As for the Reform sug- 
gested ‘with regard to the Bank; ‘he ‘was 


sure the. chairman of the: Committee would 


bear him out in saying, that, it’ 
had not proceeded'so far ashe wished, yet 
government had applied tl Ives faith- ; 


ly to the opinion of the ittee, and 
achieved a very considerable public: ser- 
vice, by enforcing their sug : 
the mode of constituting this Committee 
there were a variety of opm ions. Some pre- 
ferred "the of the old Com- 
thittee;; others seemed to think, that it 
would be better that it should consist en- 


‘tively of new ‘names. © The noble Jord on” 
the other side (Milton) seemed to be ‘of - 


this latter mind. ° 
however, was to 


‘A principal object, 


see that he should’be doing so b pers 
n veg nara an: : 
w: 


as it formerly stood, 


could reconcile the hen, gent. who had 
dee ethan oto Cena 
not |"¢0 accept that office, he in 


‘fall m with it;*but he had 
from that hon, gent. that ‘he would be 


es i Te 
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ite the inquiries*ef 
the Committee, and be could by no means ° 


already made in the ve 4 
siness. | As to the idea of rr we mae . 
that 


= - 
SS ee eee a ee a ee a ae 


understood | 














. ee) 
equally dissatisfied withthe Committee as 
it formerly stood, as he.was. with the reduc- 
tion now proposed. He hoped, when that 

- hon. gent.reconsidered the matter, and re- 
flected .on.the importance which the house 
‘ahd the public attached to, his; being in 
the chair of that Committee, he would be 

. disposed again to accept of the situation ; 

_ in doing which,, he ,would: discharge, his 
blic duty more. meritoriously than by 
declining the office. . The:noble lord op- 
site. (lord H. Petty) had. gone. farther, 
owever, than the.hon. gent. That hon. 

~ gent.-had not declared that he. would not 
‘ consent to be of the Committee ; he had 
only intimated his disinclination to re- 
sume the chair of it. But:the noble lord 
had gone further. If he could not, get 
the chairman he wished, he had declared 
that he would’act not at all. Another hon. 
gent. (Mr. Whitbread) had stated, that he 
could not accept of a Committee: nominated 
by any chancellor of the exchequer.. He 
begged of that hon.” gent. to look back to 
the period of the original institution of this 

Committee, and he would . find that it had. 

been nominated by a chancellor of the exe. 
chequer, whom the. hon. gent. sup on 
The idea of the Committee, he. begged 


itto be recollected, did not originate with, |. 


‘the noble lord (Petty)... He, took it out of 
the hands of the gentleman who originally 
suggested it, (Mr. Biddulph); whosename | 
even had: been left.out of the Committee 
as originally proposed by the noble lord ; 
and so. far were the: 21 names. then nomi- 
nated. from being a fair, selection, taken, 
impartially from both sides of the house, 
that 19 out of the 21-were names of mem- 
bers. who. uniformly. voted with the. noble 

. lord... He challenged.a comparison. of the 
list now’ proposed by him with that pro- 
posed by the noble ford, and trasted .the 
house would see it was.infinitely more.im- 
_partially-selected. 

__ Mr. Ellison hoped he might be. allowed. 
to notice the language of..an hon. mem- 
ber towards. him. . He hadspoken.of that 
hon. gent. with the highest respect. He 
had given.him credit for the. ability. and 
integrity which he was universally allowed 

_ to. possess, ‘but..the hon. gent. had applied 
towards him an expression highly improper 
and unbecoming, and for which, if he had 
used it to any. man, he should have found 

- himself. bound to. apologize. This.was a 
duty,.which he had a right to expect from 
the hon. gent. and he hoped he would dis- 
charge .it, by. qualifying the expression 
he’ had used piel 
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whatever to qualify the expression... The, 


vey the. idea of a person’s asserting as ve, be 


what, he knew to be false, he was sa 
could not be allowed in civilized society.. 
He did not, however, use the.expression, 


‘in that sense, nor did-he mean to conyey. 


the slightest impeachment of the hon. 
gent. as a public or private man, ~ He; 


only meant that. the hon, gent. had taken, , 


an unfair view of the subject, and that the. 
opinion he had formed of the Report, was, 
erroneous and false. If that explanation, 
was satisfactory to the hon. gent. he should: 
be glad of it. He.could say no more: he 
was still satisfied, that,the hon. gent. and 
other members of the Committee had: pro- 
ceeded on mistaken ‘and. erroneous prin-, 
ciples, and that their view of the Report 
was a false and erroneous one. tie : 
Mr, Ellison Hasjared himer't vetibieds ‘ 
The Speaker said, that nothing oc- 
curred in this. debate which. should. be 
borne in memory after this night. 
Mr. Ponsonby said, that the difference 


. between his noble friend’s (lord H. Petty’s). 


list, and that of. the right, hon. gent. was, 
that the noble lord’s list had not been.ob- 
jected to as one 
(Mr. Bankes) refused to act as Chairman : 
but the present list had the misfortune to 
be of that description. As to the ;noble, 
lord having selected 19 out'of the 21 names 
from the side of the house. on. which he 
himself sat, that was by no,means an un- 
natural proceeding, he being no stranger 
to. the fact, that the right hon. gent.:and 
his friends were not remarkable for their. 
attachment to reform... . ».*{ 444.4 
Mr. Johnstone expressed strong 


on regret 
‘at the turn.the discussion -had :taken. If 


the hon. gent. retired from his situation of 


| chairman ‘of the Committee, in the way- 


he had. stated, oy tg, awd an me 
ression throu : gpony not fa- 
mae ss to be heuse. He. obj 
the proposition reducing the number from 
25 to 15, which if it.had not been made 
we should have been free from the evils of 
this debate. . BRS 
Mr. Wilberforce thought.it would be very: 
material that the house should have some- 
what more timg allowed them to. consider 
of this matter... The: appointment | now, 
proposed, was such as to.induce the hon. 
chairman to refuse again accepting. that 
office, which he had formerly filled avith 
much advantage to the c and ho- 
nes to. his own character; and therefore, 


s 


which the hon. gente 


jected to, ’ 


- 
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he begged the hobse to pause before they 
adopted a line of conduct that would have 
that effect.” He could not help regretting, 
that the parties did not seem ‘more ‘dis- 


posed to give ‘way to each other, so as to 


come to some conclusion beneficial to the. 


character of the‘ house and the country. 
' As it was perfectly necessary’ that some~- 
thing should be done, he should ‘propose, 
that the house should come this night to 
@ conclusion, only that a Committee be 
.@ppointed, in order that a subsequent 
motion for an adjournment might be made 
upon it. 


“The motion, “ thata Committee be ap- 


pointed, &c.”” was then put and agreed to. 
\Mr. Wilberforce then moved, That the 

_ debate be adjourned to Friday next.—-A 
division: took place, when there appeared, 
for the Adjournment, Ayes 62, Noes 124, 
Majority 62.—We were not again admitted 
to the gallery, but understand that theques- 
tion was put on every alternate name in the 
list offered by the Chancellor of the Ex¢he- 
quer; against which another name was pro- 
posed by the other side. The house divided 


seven times on these names, and those pro- 


posed by the Chancellor were all carried, 
the numbers on-every division being about 
131 to 47. ii8 : 
" {Sir Jonn Moore’s Disparcurs.] Mr. 
Whitbread. I would wish to put ‘a question 
. toanoble lord opposite (lord Castlereagh), 
which’ the non-forntation of a house yes- 
terday' prevented me from proposing 
sooner. I would wish to know why in the 
London Gazette.there have been no. dis- 
patches published as coming directly from 
the ‘gallant ‘and much-lamented: sir John 
Moore? I hope that itis only an‘omission 
ii the'docameénts printed, which his ma- 
'jesty’s ministers’ are ‘to remedy by a 
speedy publication of them, 
“Y Lord ‘Castlereagh. ‘1 think it is a novel 
mode of procedure to’ put questions to his 


’s'governinent,‘as'to the lineof'con- | 


duct they should adopt. Tcan assure the 
Kon. eo and tlie house, ‘however, that 
there’ | 

patches received by government as to the 


transactions in Spain, which we shall not be | 


happy to’ communicate. The dispatch he 
aHudes to was not a dispatch which that 
Hafit'and mich temiented: officer consi- 
ed as an’ official’ one when he framed 


it ; although at the Same’ time he thought 


* 5S] 


jit 
to the { ublic. His majesty’s government 


Wave always-advised: his majesty ‘to make 


fis been no opinion given in the dis- 


| Tight to submit it to governinent, to. 
give’ what parts‘of it they thought proper: 


as full communications to the public as 
possible, consistent with the circumstances 
| of the case to be stated. Nothing could’ 
have been more honourable to that gallant 
officer than the dispatches he has transmit- 
ted; and I believe it was his last wish, that 
government should use their discretion‘in 
ri to the publication of them.” ~~ 
‘Mr. 
that gallant ‘officer expressed any wish 
upon the subject, that ought to have been 
an additional reason for a more ample pub- 
lication of them, dic. 
Lord Castlereagh. That hon, officer éx- 
pressed’ no wish for a full publication.” 
General Stewart. As it may appear that 
the lamented ‘general ‘may have commu~ 
nicated his exact sentiments at the moment 


becoming hereafter public, I'think it may 
be nec to state what he said to me 
at the time he sent them off. He said ‘he 


ing ‘home the dispatches’; and he had not 
leisure to ‘write.so fully a3 he could have 
wished ; and therefore as he had endea- 
| Voured to do his best in regard to the com- 
‘Munication he was making, it must be 


time to government to publish such parts 
of them‘as they might think right. He 


be published, for if it transpired that he 
had sent home dispatches, and nothing 
was to be published, ‘it might appear ‘ex- 
tradrdinary ; at ‘the same time leaving 
it entirely to the discretion of; 
Certainly, some parts of thedispatches al- 
luded ‘to are of a delicafe nature, but, as 
the greater part of them do so much creé- 


‘Fam ‘satisfied’ my noblé’ relation ‘would 


| have ‘published them more fully, if he had 


_been‘aware of the anxiety of that general 
himself, and if the hurry of business had 
permitted him to discriminate with accu- 
| racy what might’be made public without 
detriment ‘tothe public service. ‘I trust, 
therefore, that the greater part of ‘these 
dispatches are such as ministers may ap- 
prove for publication, as I am satisfied 
that it ‘will be to the army the greatest 
gratification they can receive. 

~ Lord “Castlereagh: 1 certainty did not 
understand that the hon. and lamented 


wish upop tlie subject: if I had th 
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Whitbread. { certainly think that if | 


these dispatches were written, by their — 


was extremely hurried at the time of send- | 


efitirely confidential, leaving it at thesame 


rather expressed a wish that they should - 


rnment.. 


-dit to that great and lamented character, - 


‘officer had expressed any such anxious © 


so, I’ would certainly have endeavoured 
to ‘discharge, to the utmost, that duty | 
which appears due to his memory.. 1 can, 
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however, assure the house, that. govern- 
ment made. such a communication as they, 
at the time they received these dispatches, 
deemed expedient. Since it has.beem his 
wish, I certainly shall endeavour. to exe- 
gute it tothe utmost of my power. _ 
4... HOUSE OF LORDS, ..5 |... 
, Wednesday, January 25.,. »,. 
[Vote or THanxs—Barttie or Corun- 
” wa.|, The Earl of Liverpool rose to. move the 
Thanks of the House for the defeat of the 
French: before Corunna. , The, cireum- 
stances which led to the embarkation of our 
troops in Spain, were, his lordship obsery- 
ed, not now the subject for discussion, but 
_ the manner in which thatembarkation was 
effected, and the victory which preceded 
it. He had always understood, that an at- 
tacking army had, even with no more than 
equal numbers, a tenfold advantage. over 
_the army assailed, the former having all 
the benefit of a preconcerted plan of ope- 
Fations, and ) dispositions e to. carry 
that plan into effect. How much more, 
then, must the enemy have the advantage 
in an attack with greatly superior numbers, 
and at a period when our army had been 
harassed by a long and fatiguing. march. 
Yet, with all these disadvantages. on our 
side, the valour and good conduct of Brit- 
ish troops decidedly prevailed, and the 
enemy were every where repulsed. . The 
defeat wasso complete, that the enemy did 
‘ not venture to, make another attempt to 
jntetrupt the embarkation, which was ef- 
fected in the:‘most perfect manner, not 
only the treeps having been embarked, 
but also the horses, the sick and. wounded, 
and -the prisoners taken in the action, 
We had to regret the loss of some. valua- 
ble officers.in the battle, but we had more 
particularly to lament the loss of the illus- 
trious officer who commanded. The whole 
life of sic John Moore had been exclusive- 
ly devoted to the service of his.country, 
- and there was scarcely,any service of im- 
portance in the last two wars in which that 
allant officer had not. been. employed. 
Sir John Moore had upon every occasion 
displayed the same zeal and ability, and 
by his. skill and. science, and. latterly by 
his-experience, had acquired the entire 
confidence of the officers ouployed ander 
his command. ‘The fall of such.a man was, 
indeed, a loss deeply to be lamented, and 
which, he, to whom sir Johan Moore was 
rsonally known, .sensibly felt. It was,, 
_ boweyer, some consolation that the memo- 
r¥ of such a man would remain;. that 
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his, example, that the example. of ‘one 
‘whose death was,as glorious’ as. his life . 
Was, » would have. the best ef; 
'fect.in Jeading-on others to emulate. his 
conduct, to. obtain. the .same, honourable 


place in public estimation, the same strong 


hold of. the admiration and gratitude of 
their country.,:. His lordship observed, 
that in w the motion, the precedent 
of Egypt, im which the gallant Abercrom- 
bie fell, had been followed, and concluded 
by moving. the Thanks. of, the House to 
lieut.-general sir David Baird, second ip 
command of the army in Spain; lieut-ge- 
neral the hon, John, Hope, who took the 
command on sir John Moore’s receivin 
the wound, which terminated in his te 
lamented death, and to. the other officers 
employed... 4. Kjuy site dssings 
The Earl of Moira entirely concurred 
in-the motion, and in every: tribute of 
praise and gratitude-that could be given 
to the army which had so gallantly a, 
chieved a victory, after suflering so much 
fatigue. and. so. many privations.,. To sir 
J.. Moore every tribute of gratitude was 
due for his able, skilful, and gallant -con- 
duct, and. he. deeply lamented. his loss. 
But in giving this concurrence. he could 
not avoid putting a question. to ministers, 
and asking, how it. happened that so heavy 
and. lamentable. a loss should have been 
sustained, without.any one object having 
been. effected, except the embarkation of 
the army? What! did our. trpops g° to 
Spain only to make, their escape? . What 
was now to become: of those great interests 
the protection of which was the. greatest 
boon that Providence could have bestowed 
on a sinking country. British bloed and 
treasure,.and the.invaluable lives of British 
officers and soldiers, had been sacrificed to 
no purpose, and without.in. the. least ase 
sisting the great cause which the country 
had been pledged to support. . Thus were 
we doomed to witness the, extinction. of 
our hopes in Spain, and with them we 
could expect nothing but. the extinction 
of every hope of continental alliance and 
co-operation. After the conduct we had 
displayed towards Sweden and Spain, we. 
ooad expect nothing but 4 general confe- 
deracy against us. To what but the ig- 
norance and incapacity of ministers were 
all these calamities to. be attributed? The 
cincumstances which had. led to. them 
must necessarily become. the. subject. of 
grave and serious inquiry, ‘hut he could 
not avoid now taking the opportunity of 





stating his opinion »pon. ‘the subject, and 
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whilst’ he concurred ‘most entirely in the 
motion of ‘Thanks proposed by the noble 
earl, he owed it 'to ‘his gallant-companions 
in arms to call the attention of the hotise 
to that conduct- which’ had "placed them 
inv 4 situation calculated only to’ produce 
an ‘useless sacrifice of life. ; 


uve expressed his ‘surprize 


' ¢that-any' topic should have’ been ‘introdu- 


céd into the discussion, which had no .im- 


* mediate relation to the subject under dis- 


cussion, and which he scarcely thought 
within limits of order: He should not now 
‘enter into the general question touched 
upon bythe noble earl,'with respect’ to 
the conduct ‘of his majesty’s ministers, 
but should only state, that when the 
time came for inquiry, they would’ be 
ready to meet* it, and-if they did not sa- 
tisfy the noble-earl, he had no doubt that 
they. would satisfy that house and the 
country. ‘With respect to the motion, he 
could add little to what had been said by 
his noble. friend, nor with respect to the 
‘lamented loss of sir John Moore; could he 
add much to what ‘had been said in the 
véry excellent dispatch of general Hope, 
the sentiments ‘contained in which must 
have come home to the feelings of every 
man in ‘the country. His loss would be 
deeply ‘felt, but he trusted his example 
would have the most beneficial effects. 
He hoped that nothing would be intro- 
duced foreign to the immediate subject of 
the’ present miotion, and that it would be 
unanimously agreed to. Gae s 

Viscount ‘Sidmouth thought concurrence 
too cold a term to use when stating his a- 
greement in the motion ; he viewed with 


. admiration and gratitude the services ren- 


- Our 


dered by ‘the army in Spain, and by its 
gallant commander, whose.loss we had 
unfortunately to deplore. Having his 
warmest feelings in unison with this mo- 
tion, he. must, however, reserve to himself 
the'right and the duty of assisting in the 
institution ‘of an ‘inquiry by some meansor 
other, “into the circumstances which had 
led to the unfortunate situation in which 
were placed. When that -in- 
quiry shouldtake place, he trusted it would 
be proved-that our army did not march 
from Lisbon’ at the worst: season of ‘thé 
year to a part of Spain where their servi- 
ces could be of no possible use. He’ re- 

to have ‘heard one expression fall 


fom ‘his noble friend (thie ‘earl’ of Moira) 


that of a’« sinking country.” He could not 


agree that this was a sinking ‘country, nor 
- ould it be so whilst we op 


such troops to 
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defend us as those who had achieved the! 


victory, for which they were now er! 
ly od justly called upon to vote thanks i 
whilst we had troops who had now 
themselves superior to. the French in’ ind: 
fantry, in civaly, and artillery, in-shorf, in 
“all the branches of service. poh tga 
Lord Erskine said, that whether the no- 
ble.lord was: out of order, in. adverting to’ 
the misconduct: of ministers in their plans, 
of the campaign, upon a motion to thank 
the officers ‘who had terminated it so much 
beyond the expectation of the public, was - 
a question he was not, particularly qualis 
fied to determine. .But of this he was 
sure, that his observations were insepara- . - 
ble from every honest or rational feelin 
on the subject. Was it possible to deplore 
the loss of.friends whom we loved, and of 
men whose lives were precious to their 
country in a most awful crisis, without la- 
menting in bitterness that they were li- 
terally immolated by the ignorance and 
folly of those who naw wished to cover 
their own disgrace, by the just and natu- 
ral feelings of the public, towards men 
who had died for their country? But for 
their immortal renown, it would, have 
been better for them, certainly, much bet- 
ter for their country, to have shot, them 
upon the parade of St. James’s park, than 
to have sent them, not to suffer the noble 
risque of soldiers—dnd in a practicable 
cause, but to endure insufferable, ignoble, , 
and useless misery, in a march to the very 
ain, when'they who sent them 
knew that Buonaparte had above’ 100,000 
men before them, so as ‘to render  at- 
tack not-only impracticable, but retreat 
only possible, by the noble, unparalleled ” 
exertions they were assembled ‘to com- 
memorate: and what sort of retreat ?—a 
retreat leaving ‘upon the roads and in the . 
mountains of Spain from 8 to 9,000 of our 
brave men, dying of fatigue, without one. 
act of courage to sweeten the death of a 


soldier.—;W hat could, then, be a more dis- . - 


gusting and humiliating spectacle thafto | 
see the government of this great empire, in 
such a féarful season, in the hands of men ° 
who seemed not fit to be a vestry in‘ the 
smallest parish.—The noble Jord said,. be 
felt as mutch for the fame of the immortal 
officer deceased as any of their lordshi 
could: possibly feel. He knew him well. 
He lived in terins of intimacy with his fa- 
thily, and he admired his superior talents. 
.He‘had another interest in the fame of the 
victory. Though the two countries were 





united so as to have long put an end to all 
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' national prejudices, he might be’ forgiven | 


if he felt: pride and exultation that his 
smaller country had more than contributed 
its quota to the glory of the united empire. 
He felt pride and exultation that sir John 
Moore was a native of Scotland; that 
Baird was a native of Scotland; that Hope 
was a native of Scotland ; and. that Fra- 
ser and M’ Kenzie were natives of Scot- 
Jand; that Anstruther .was a native of 
Scotland ; and that Ferguson was a native 
of Scotland. - But this national pride only 
- increased -his indignation, to see such men 
and such resources utterly thrown away 
and, lost, by the total want of capacity in 
those who misdirected their efforts. 
+ Lord Grenville also entirely concurred 
in the motion, and praised in the highest 
terms the conduct of sir John Moore. 
They were called upon, it was trae, to vote 
Thanks for a success, which was followed 
by aretreat, but the success belonged to the 
army and its commander, the retreat to 
those who sent them and who placed them 
in such a situation, that- a safe retreat 
could alone be looked to;/ for. the folly 
and incapacity which dictated such con- 
duct, ministers must answer to their coun- 
try. It was, indeed, a “sinking country,” 
if such mismanagement was suffered to 
continue, situated as we were in the midst 
of perils and difficulties unexampled in 
the history of the country. ‘The hand 
of Providence appeared to be on us; with- 
in three years we had lost two great states- 
men, in whose talents the country reposed 
the greatest confidence ; a great naval 
commander who had: carried the navy to 
a pre-eminence which it never before en- 
joyed ; and now a great military chieftain, 
tehoee talents.were of the first order, and 
than whom no one possessed in a greater 
degree the’ skill and science of an able 
commander. He trusted that every tribute 
of gratitude would be. paid ‘to sir John 
Moore. The last expression of that-ex- 
_ cellent officer was a wish that justice might 
be done to his memory, and he trusted 
that that wish would be complied with and 
carried into effect, and that his ‘last dis- 
_patches would be published in order to do 
justice to his conduct. FED. 
The Earl of . Westmoreland recalled to 
the recollection of noble lords. opposite, 
the expeditions to Alexandria, to Constan- 


tinople, and South America, and expressed 


‘his surprize that’ they’ did not at those 
periods state that all the blame of un- 
favourable military events was to be at- 
_ ‘wibuted to ministers, tex 


’ 


‘many of whom had families. 





The motion was agreed to nem, diss. as 
were also a motion’ approving of : and 
acknowledging the services of the non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers, a motion ; 
of Thanks to rear-admirals De Courcy aid 
sir Samuel Hood, k.’b. for their assistance, 
and-another approving of and acknowledg- 


-ing the services of the seamen and marines 


upon that occasion. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
* Wednesday, January 25. 
[Minvres.] Sir T.. Turton rose and: 
said, he held in his hand a Petition ftom 
persons confined for debt. in the King’s- 
Bench -prison, to the number of 367, 
He had in- 
tended to submit some observations’to the 
house on the unprecedénted number of 
persons at present confined for debt in the 
different gaols of the kingdom, and the 
hardships which were produced by the 
present system of confinement: for debt ; 
but as the- subject had been taken up by 
a noble lord in another house, he should at 
resent content himself with moving for 
fous to present this Petition.— Mr. Whit. 
bread, seeing a right hon. gent. in his 
place, wished.to ask, what was the nature 
of the Overture which it was said sir James 
Saumarez had made, on the part of his ma- 
jesty, to the emperor of Russia? Mr. - 
Sec. Canning replied, that the Paper al- 
luded to was nothing more than a letter 
written by that gallant ‘officer to the Em- 
peror, filled with merely general assuran- 
ces.of the. pacific ‘inclinations: of his ma- 
jesty; but containing no direct proposal 
from his majesty’s government, nor writ- 
ten under any eo whatever from 
that government.—Mr. Sec: Canning said, 
that in consequence of the question put 
by a noble lord: yesterday, relative to the 
appointment of an hon. member of that 
house to the Consul-Generalship of Portu- 
gal; he had endeavoured to make himself 
mere competent to satisfy the noble lord, 
than either he or his right hon. friend was 
yesterday. The appointment had taken. 
place, and he imagined that the gentle- 
man in question had, by that'time, arrived 
at his-destination. Lord ‘Folkestone then 
ave notice, that he would to-morrow move 
for a new Writ for Poole. ~ cs 
- [Monument To THE ‘Memory or: S 
Joun Moore.] Lord Castlereagh began’ by 


‘observing, that before he would ‘call 'the 


attention of the house to the ‘detail of the 
splendid services, which they were that 
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night to be called, upon. to rec 
cold not hel fended thet there sel- 


ise, ‘he 


lom occurred an occasion when parlia- 
iment was so called upon, in which the joy- 
so natural on the event of.a glorions victo- 
ry, was mingled with sensations of deepe 
and more profound concern .than that, 


' which, in bringing tq their attention a topic 


of fey national triumph, brought. along 
with it the remembranee of a national loss 
in the death of a great and invaluable offi- 
cer. While the country had to deplore so 
serious a disaster, in being so soon deprived 
ofone of her ablest generals—posse in 


~ am eminent.degree every valuable quality 


that can dignify the man, and enhance the 
superiority of the soldier; at once in the 
prime of life, and the prime of professional 
desert—giving in the evidence of his past 
life, the best assurance of what might be 
expected from his zeal, intrepidity, and 
talents; it was yet matter of grateful con- 
solation, that there were circumstances. at- 
tending the fatality they deplored, which 
would in a great degree alleviate the na- 
tional affliction. . Though wounded at an 
early period of the action of the 16th by a 
cannon ball, the gallant officer.continued 
in the field, and it will be grateful.to every 
man, who. can enter into the feeling of an 
intrepid soldier at such a moment, with 
whom life was but a secondary,,a. trifling 
object of consideration ; it cannot but be 
grateful to such men to know, that he con- 
tinued in the field till he saw succéss con- 
firm the well-judged dispositions, and. ad- 
mirable arrangements, he had. previously 
prepared to secare it, in the eyent of a con- 
test. He brought with him $ut of the 
field not only that consciousness, of which. 
no. defeat could have deprived him, that of 
having done his best for his country ; byt, 
that also of haying been the means of as- 
serting the military superiority of theBritish 
arms, in one of the most. splendid and sig- 
nal instances of unconquerabie valour to 
be found among the annals of our national 
achievements; it. would be further matter 
of grateful consolation to learn, that.this 
great commander, to the very moment 
approaching his dissolution, retained. the 
pegeearion of his faculties, that, his 
mind: did not droop with the faintness of 
his body, but seemed to derive new. and 
increased vigour from the_scene,, as if the 
approach of death was forgotten .in the 
approach of victory. (Hear! hear!) The 
house would know. how to appreciate the 


generous principle, that in such an bour 
made desth indifferent, when the sole and 
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anxious wish ef his departing moments 
was——that his country would think well of 
him, and do justice to his memory, and that 

whatever was the sentiment of yee country 


| with, regard to, him, . that it would not - 


fail to. be marked at the present crisis, 
All that he regretted was, that he had not 
been able to fulfil all the duties im 
uponhim, and finally to rescue from the ty. 
tanny of France, the gallant but oppress‘ 
ed nation, in whose cause he bled.. .He 
did think thatthe house was called y 
to give some lasting and diminantohes 
proet of the country’s .gratitude, for the 
igh and eminent services of this lamented 
oaicu, tar should he think it necessary. to 
qualify: what.he had said, nor should he 
even rest the pretensions of that’ great offi- 
cer upon his services during the late cam- 
paign in Spain; for however that.expedi- 
tion had failed in its. ultimate object, 
whatever disappointment or - losses might 
have. occurred with respect to it, there 
could be.no doubt whatever, that the fail. 
ure. was not at all attributable to sir John - 
Moore., (Loud cries of hear! hear! from 
the Opposition benches.) If by that out- 
cry, gentlemen would be understood, to 
mean that the blame devolved’ elsewhere, 
and that his majesty’s ministers were cul- — 
pable (hear! .hear!)—those gentlemen 
would have an opportunity. of bringing 
that question to an. issue, when. without 
mixing the venom of party-feeling with 
sentiments more suited to the present so- 
lemn occasion, they could enter at once 
into the inquiry with somewhat less rer 
serve, and certainly more decency—(loud - 
cries of bear’ hear! from the Ministerial 
benches)—and strong as he felt himself in 
the cause of that great officer’s fame and 
character, he was bold to say, that he. felt 
himself equally strong in the case his ma- 
jesty’s government had to make out to the 
country with respect to,the conduct of that 
campaign., , It was far from. bis intention 
to enter into any. detail of the many. and - 
sir. John 
Moore, in the course of a life, though 
short, most. active, because he felt that the 
faint picture his humble abilities enabled 
him to draw would fall infinitely short. of 
the merits he designed to celebrate... They 
were sufficiently fresh in the remembrance 
of the house, and he should rather weaken 
than strengthen their claims .on public 


4 meat 4 dwelling upon them. Still, 
e 


however, there were one or two pomts 
which it would be a failure in gratitude to 
pass by without particular notice... The 


_ 





















first point to which he would call the at- 
tention of the House, was the condition of 
the army on its arrival at Salamanca, after 
its march from Lisbon—a match which, 
whether they considered the ‘extent of the 
country, the unusual inclemency of the 
season, or the arrangements necessarily re- 
sorted to, was difficult beyond description, 
and imposed upon sir J. Moore as arduous | 
a task as could possibly devolve upon 
any comnianding officer; and yet, owing 
to his admirable management, never did 
an army appear in a state of more perfect 
discipline, of more complete equipment, 
in highér military condition, and ‘more 
competent in every respect (with the ex- 
ception of numbers) to meet and encounter 
‘an enemy, than did that army on its-arri- 
val, after'a sevete and fatiguing march, at 
‘ Salamanca. The march by fand was the op- 
tion of-sir John Moore, not from ‘any defi- 
ciency of transports, but from the then ef- 
ficient state of the army, and he (lord C.) 
- did consider it 2 most judicious preference 
on the part of sir John Moore ; as he did 
not think, that an army assembled at that 
period in Gallicia, if conveyed by trans- 
ports to the northern extremity of Spain, 
would have had as good an soe 
for co-operation with the natives, as it 
might have had-on its arrival ina more’ 
central part of Spain, after its march 
through Portugal.—The next circumstance 
he should advert to was, the diversion ef- 
fected by sir Jolin Moore’s retreat in fa- 
vour of the cee om we never was there 
in the military history country a 
more eotiplete diversion ook he had 
completely ‘succeeded in drawing to the 


northern extremities of the peninsula the 


efforts‘of the French forces’ from the track 
of the Spanish armies: in effecting this 
great diversion, sir John Moore ‘had secur- 
ed‘ an object of not less im ce, 

asserting the national ‘honour in the bril- 
liant result of the action with Marslial 
Soult’s army. ‘The more the circum- 
stances of that action were €xamined ‘into, 
the — Pr caine he: cane — : 
appear of the ma —t Brit- 
ish troops, after suffering all the hardships 
of amarch of unexampled severity, pressed 


upon continually by an ‘army of conside- 
rably superior force, amid the rigours-of a 
season peculiarly inclement, where human 


strength was exhausted by the rapidity of 
their» movements, ‘the ‘consequence of 
“ forced: marches, so that none but the choice: 
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pe of each army, who had’surmounted’ 
. al these difficulties; remained te ‘be oppos- 





ed to each other; notwithstanding all these 
circumstances to fight a battle, and not 
only obtain‘ a victory, but obtain it in a 
pees em decisive, that they had leisure'to 
embark every individual of their forces in 
the presence of a superior army, whom 
they had beaten the day’before, and did 


-not leave a single wounded soldier, nor 


ore solitary piece of artillery behind 
them, which French artifice could convert 
into the slightest pretence of national ex- 


ultation—He was unwilling to add any” 


other to the splendid instance just ‘men- 
tioned of what British valour could do 
when properly conducted. It behoved 
the country to mark, with extraordinary 
distinction, such extraordinary services. 
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He should move for a Monument to the . 


memory of sir John Moore, as an effectual . 


incitement to those who survived him to 
merit the same great distinction, by imi- 
tating the example he had. bequeathed 
them. — The noble lord then concluded 


with moving, “That an humble Address be - 


presented to his majesty, That his majesty 
would be graciously pleased to direct that 
a Monument be erected ‘in the Cathedral 
Church of Saint Paul’s London, to the me- 

of lieut.- 1 sir John Moore, 
knight of the Bath, late Commander of his 
majesty’s forces in ‘Spain, who after an 
honourable and meritorious life in the ser- 
vice of his country, which deeply laments 
his loss, was killed by a cannon ball inthe 
battle of Corunna on the 16th of Jan: 
1809, where, by his judicious disposition 
and successful commencement of the en- 
gagement, he secured the complete re- 
pulse and signal defeat of the- enemy, 
and the safe and unmolested embarkation 
of his ‘majesty’s Army in the face of a 
French Army of superior force; and to 
assure his majesty that this House wilt 
make good the expence attending ~the 


same.”—On the question being put from - 


the chair, 

Lord HM. Petty rose and’ ‘said; ‘There 
can, sir, be but one sentiment m this house 
upon'the present metien’; nor is there, I 
am , an individual within its 


walls who does not- feel that sentiment - 
fally and forcibly. ~All minor conside- 


rations are in the in 


tribute of national gratitude to the services — 
‘that have added new ' 


dour to the na- 
tional character; and when such a subject 
is before us, it is well that no feeling ari- 
ee ae of any political differences be al- 

‘for a moment to interfere with the 


nobler sympathy by which we are bound, . 
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in.common, to acknowledge and com- | [ nt 
-and when I allude to this pitiful attempt 


memorate distinguished service rendered 
to our common country.” Sincere as was 
’ the pleasure I felt at hearing the motion 
of the noble lord, I experienced no less 
satisfaction in. hearing the speech which 
refaced it. I was-glad to hear the noble 
d do such justice to departed. worth, 
and glad to:perceive that he -was so well 
inclined to do thatjustice: In all his senti- 
mnents relating to the merits and claims of 
the great man we have lost, I entirely 
concur, and join ‘with him in the ‘strong 
terms in which he has expressed them, as 
. terms-no less just than emphatic ; and if I 
had. had no other cause for rising than 
merely. to express my Satisfaction at the 
speech of. the noble lord, I should have 
risen .to-have done so. But, sir,, I cannot 
pews stop here, in justice to the great 
man who was the objectof the noble lord’s 
eulogium. I trust: that his. sentiments 
may- go: forth, that the public may know 
what he and his colleagues really think of 
the services we are-tiow called upon. to 
recompence ; that they’ may be satisfied 
that the government of this country does 


know how to appreciate: the value of one | 


of her greatest ornaments, and’that they 
may not be so far deceived: by the obtru- 
sive. servility, of a venal press as to con- 


clude:its sentiments on the merits of that | 


‘ admirable officer tobe merely the echo of 


' its masters. _We.are now assembled, with. 


- one aceord, to do justice to the memory 
of a man whose loss has thrown a shade 
upon the splendour of victory; and while 
we are so. employed ; while we are pay- 
ing the last pious tribute/of our country to 
the sacred memory of her departed-brave ; 
while we are rearing lasting memorials at 
once of our gratitude and our glory—is it 
to: go abroad that a part of. that venal 
press, which would - enlist. itself into the 
. Service of the minister, .was authorised 
to counteract the professions of ministers 
themselves, the. sense of that house,, and 
the wishes of the country, by assiduousl 
circulating slanders, poisonous: to the fair 
_fame of that great character which isnow pe- 
culiarly our,own, and which our vote of this 
night will-go to identify with the honour 
of the country?) I would be far from. im- 
puting to the noble lord the having given 
the print in question .any such authority. 
Ihave a right. to conclude, that his opinion 
of. the. transcendant: merit , of . the distin- 
guished . officer whose loss. we have. so 
much reason to deplore, ,is as, high as any 
entertained by any member. of. this house 


« 
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here lord Castlereagh signified his assent; } 


of a: journalist to tear from a gallant sol-_ 
dier’s grave the laurels his country’s wishes 
have planted there for ever, it is merely. | 
that the attempt may be marked and ex- 
posed to merited reprobation—an attempt 
which, when once. the sentiments avowed. 
by the noble lord this night shall be made 
public, will never agajn be repeated :> the | 
editor will see his error, in his mistaken. 
anticipation of thé opinions of those he 
wishes to please, and desist from a repeti- 
tion of his calumnies. It becomes. us, 
however, as the guardians of the public 
honour, in vindication of our judgment, in 
discriminating, and our sincerity in re 
warding, while we are erecting a monument 
in commemoration of the great general 
who is gone, not to look with indifference. ° 
at any base attack upon that less perish- 
able memorial he has left us—his cha- 
racter—dearer to him than monuments, 
and .more durable than marble. (Hear! 
hear!) In. saying this, I would, not be 
understood to insinuate, that though death 
canonized great men, it.should yet bea 
shelter for misconduct. If there has been 
misconduct, trace it to its proper source; . 
visit its consequences upon its proper au- 
thors; but let every vile attempt to transfer 
the blame from the guilty living to the 
blameless dead be scouted with a manly and 
an honest indignation. I am not for repres- 
sing useful investigation, but for restraining 
wanton calumny; and at least until those 
brave partners in his hardships and his glory 
are landed on our shores, who are the most 
competent evidences to his merit, -it is not 
too much to expect, that till then,. at 
least, the voice of censure be suspended,— 


. The noble lord repeated his approbation of 


the motion, and, sat down amid. ‘ries. of 
Hear! hear! from all parts of the house.’ 

The motion was then put, and passed 

[Vote or Taanks—BatTLe or Corun- 
na.}' The, Thanks. of the house were then 
voted to lieut, gen. sir David Baird, second 
in command, to lieut; gen. the:hon, John. 
Hope,: who succeeded during the engage- 
ment to the command of the army in the 
field of battle, to lieut. gen. Alex...Mac- 
kenzie Fraser, major-generals lord. W. 
Bentinck, Coote Manningham, the. hon. 
Edward Paget, Rowland Hill, W., Cart 
Beresford, Henry, Warde, and James 
Leith, brigadier rals John, , Slade, 
Moore Disney, and Henry Fane, andto the 
several officers who served in the army 
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‘under the command of the late lieut. gen. 
sir’ John Moore, for their distinguished 
conduct and exemplary valour. displayed 
- 4nethe battle of Corunna, whereby the 
‘complete repulse and signal defeat of the 
enemy; on every point of attack, was ef- 
fected, ‘and the safe and unmolested embar- 
kation of the armv secured in the presence 
of:a French army of superior force.” —It 
was also’ resolved nem. con. “ That this 
house ‘doth ‘highly approve of and -ac- 
knowledge the distinguished discipline, 
firmness and valour, -displayed by the 
non-commissioned , officers and private 
‘soldiers of the army under the command 
-of the late lieut. gen: sir John Moore, in the 
battle of*Corunna ; and that the same be 
signified to thein by the commanders of 
the several corps, who are desired to 
thank them for their intrepid and exem- 
. plary conduct.” oth 
Lord Castlereagh then said, that as great 
part of the glory and. splendour of the 
. transaction was owing to the spirit, ac- 
tivity, zeal, and enterprize of the navy, 
he was sure'the house would most readily 
‘agree to bestow ‘on the officers and-men 
engaged in ‘that part of our service the 
same distinguished mark of their appro- 
bation as they bad just accorded to those 
of the army. He moved, therefore, the 
Thanks of the house to rear-admiral’ De 


Courcy and rear-admiral sir Samuel Hood, 


and the ‘officers-‘under their command, for 
 theitéxertions in aiding the enterprize of 
our tr at Corunna. * Also an ac- 
knowledgment to the noh-commissioned 
officers and* seamen, of the approbation 
of the house for their exertions, activity, 
and zeal on the .same occasion.—Both 
the ‘resolutions were put and agreed to 
-» [Vore or Taanks—Battreor VimtERA. ] 
Lord: Castlereagh rose, to make his motion 
for the Thanks of the house to sir Arthur 
‘Wellesley, and the officers and men under 
his command, for the brilliant victory they 
had obtained at the Battle’ of Vimiera. 
—Whatever differences of opinion might 
have taken place, or might at that mo- 
ment exist, as to the various matters which 
- had occurred since that brilliant achieve- 
ment, he was sure there never was, at 
any period of our history, a nger 


burst of national gratitude than that which | 


was universally proclaimed by the people 


.. of ‘this country on the receipt of the first: 


 intelligence~of the ‘gallant and glorious 
- Mictory of Vimiera. “He was happy in 


being able to separate’ this ‘short, but me- 


Vou, XII. 
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morable Campaign from any circum- 
stances, not so favourable,-which might. 
subsequently have attached to it; and he 
had no doubt Lut the house would be ready 
to coincide and go along with him in op. 
nion, that the success-and glory attending 
the splendid event of the Battle of Vimiera, 
on the 21st of August. last, desérved the 
highest admiration and the warmest thanks 
of that house and of the céuntry. . It was 
impossible to find in the military annals ‘of 
G. Britain, a more glorious instance of the 
superiority of her arms, than had been 
given on that occasion. We‘had had our 
victories of Egypt and Maida; but how- - 
ever brilliant those of any: former ‘period, 
none had ever exceeded that of which he 
was then speaking; which had ‘afforded us 
a further striking and unquestionable proof, . 
that whenever or wherever we had brought 
our troops into action with the Frenth, 
they had shewn themselves greatly superior 
in courage, hardihood, and discipline.— - 
They proved, that meet where we-would, 
under advantages or disadvantages, whether 
in infantry, in artillery, (as was shewn at 
Vimiera), or in cavalry, (as the late’ cam- 
paign in Spain most decidedly evinced), 
the British soldier could maintain the 
same superiority over our foes as the Bri- 
tish sailor did, and that the only difference 
consisted in the limited séale on which the 
former were, from the nature of ‘our sitna- 
tion, employed. It was a fallacious mode 
of reasoning, to consider G. Britain *as 
capable of acting a <principal ‘military 
part on the. continent; her share must ne- 
cessarily be subordinate and auxiliary, but 
these events showed, that if thé cause of 


| the world rested on the British arms, it 


would rescue the world ftom the tyrant, 
under whose sway it now groaned... He 
did not wish to enter into-a circumstantial 
detail of the campaign in Portugal; but it 
would be unjust not to-call the ‘attention of 
the house to the splendid action perform- 
ed om the 17th of Aug. -which, though 
limited in character, ‘and not equal ih 
extent, did not yield in glory to ‘the 
Battle of Vimiera itself. The enemy were 
driven from one of the strongest positions 
that a body of troops could“ occupy, and 
an earnest given of what was afterwards 
realized in the immortal Battle of the 218¢. 
He was sure it was not from ‘any partial 
feelings ‘towards the illustrious general 
who commanded on these occasions that 
he spoke ;' for much ‘as he esteemiedlar 

admired him, .it was impossible that “y 








aa feeling could enhance, in his mind, 
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the honours of. an action which would for. 
ever remain a, most signal example of ex- 
cellence in the military. art. It was no; 
mean triumph to overcome the best troops 
ot France, in: possession ef a country and 


every thing isis the maintenance | 


of. the advantages they enjpy et with a’ 
bedy .of men who were. only provided 
with what. could be supplied in a short 
time, and socompletely to overthrow them 
that one fourth of their force was destroyed, 
and of 21 pieces of artillery they could 


only bear eight from the field. If such 


distinguished tesults were. attained with- 
out cavalry, what might not be expected 


from.-a- British force, completely ap-. 


pointed. He understood it bad been hinted 
in ‘another place, that the Thanks of the 


es ought to be extended to another in- 
dividual, who was an. officer in high com- 


mand. on. that occasion. And, therefore 
the noble lord-wished to be. perfectly un- 
derstood, in, the motion he should have to 


submit, not to intend the slightest disre- - 


spect: towards sir H. Burrard. No one 
was less. disposed than himself, to hurt the 
feelings, of that officer, than whom he did 
not believe there was a more: gallant, or 
one of a more enlarged soul, in 
empire. A proof of his generous and manly 


take any. share in.a transaction which re- 
Sggndne somuch to the glory of sir A. Wel- 
lesley. When he had mentioned the mat- 
ter to his majesty, of the intention to con- 
fer-the Thanks of the country upon sir A. 
Wellesley,.his majesty expressed his ap- 


' «probation.of the liberality-of sir H} Bur- 


fard in. not, taking the command. on. that 
day; and it would, in his. opinion, be 
-doing.an injury to that gallant and merito- 
rious officer, to mix: him in that. vote of 
‘Thanks. All the.military merit of; this 
campaign, was exclusively sir A Welles- 
Jey’s, and. this. was not.the first instance in 


which‘the house was called on to vote. an - 


al of his gallant and distinguished 
pr ee i 
Ahan. that.with. which he conquered at. 
-Vimiera, and. the battle of Assaye, with the 
aninterrupted display of the most exce!- 
lent military talents throughout an Indian 
campaign, had qualified him, in aneminent 
Fa trust there reposed in him, 
‘Malitary..experience had ensured him that. 
success which ever accompanied his bril-' 
liant caréer, and carried with him the,con-' 
fidence. of. the house as well as the enthu- 


| giasm of the army.—From the moment sir’ 


A. Wellesley landed at Mondego Bay to 


e British | 
| which this motion stood, for: if . submitted 
feeling had been given, in his refusal to: 
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the-day of the glorious achievement which 
was then the object of frequent: ‘praise, 
his dispositions, of the army were: such, 
that there was not a man, : that-dis- 
tinguished officer. general Spencer, down’ 
to the lowest drummer in the army; who 
was not an enthusiast that would ch ’ 
follow sir A. Wellesley upon any service, 
—Having submitted these observations to 
-the house, he felt-that he had. made out ° 
one of. the strongest cases ever made out, — 
to. entitle a general to the honourabletesti- 
mony of his valour and- conduct 
which was bestowed by the vote of parlia- . 
ment, and concluded by moving, :«:That 
the Thanks of this house be, given to ithe 
right hon. lieut, general.sir Arthar Welles 
ley, K. B., for the distinguished, valour, 
ability and conduct displayed by him‘on. 
the 17th and 2ist-of August last in Portus 
gal, on the latter of which days he obtained - 
at. Vimiera over the army of thé engmy 
a signal victory, honourable and glorious 
to the British arms.’’—On the Resolution . 
being read, : ee 

Mr. H. Addington urged his friendship — 
for sir A. Wellesley as an excuse for press, 
ing forward to second the motion. He 
ran no risk of weakening the ground 


to the whole: nation, it would be carried. 
by acclamation. He would abstain’ from 
trespassing on the indulgence of the house 
by following the noble lord .minutely or 
ering any eulogium on. the hon. general, 
his friend, because it was altogether un- 
necessary, and would be trespassing on the 
time of the house. Great actions spoke 
best for themselves; and the splendid - 
deeds for which the house was called upon 
te vote its Thanks, far exceeded his powers 
of description. Sir A. Wellesley was at 
a time of life when much might still. be ex- . 
pected, and the course of service so’ glo- 


riously begun, and. so brilliantly distine 


guished at Assaye, promised a harvest of 


laurels which would be reaped atthe pro- — 


Per periods—whether he was to be em 
ployed as the avenger of our wrongs, or 
| the protector of other countries from vio- 
lence and oppression, ‘With the. 
rience, which sir A, Wellesley: had ‘ace 
quired, with the prompt courage and ‘coole — 
ness oe which see distinguished, what 

might not. be:exp from that patriotic 
ardour, that: firm decision, and that calm 
intrepidity, by -whieh the gallant, officer . 
in. question had ever .been. so‘emine: 





distinguished, n ar ‘occasions A 
fered for calling them forth? He hoped 
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that: mo extraneous matter would be intro- 
duced. into: this: discussion, however much. 
it. might be regretted ‘that the expected 
consequences had not resulted from this 
victory: 9) . ‘i: 
Lord Folkestone said, that disagreeable 
as the task was, he must dissent from the 
motion ; and he would, as shortly as possi- 
ble,-explain. his reasons for so doing. The 
noble lord had said he was not actuated 
by any partiality in bringing forward the 
motion; and he hopéd it was unnecessary 
for him to add, that he was not moved by 
‘ any feelings of hostility to the gallant ge- 
neral in question in making the objections 
to the motion to which his duty impelled 
him. It. had, as he understood, always 
been held, that the thanks of that house 
should not be. voted without the most strik- 
ing proof of some superior valour and 
achievement, or that some good corise- 
-quence highly beneficial to the interests of 
the country, had ensued. He was will- 
ing to admit all the merit of courage and 
llantry which «attached to the character 
of sir A. Wellesley, and also the enthusi- 
asm of the army. towards him: but he 
” ‘could-not see that .it had been productive 
‘ of any.’ such good : consequences. as, in his 
“opinion, oaght ‘to: have resulted from it. 
> admitted the truth of the noble lord’s 
. statement as to the enthusiasm. of the 
country when the news first arrived ; but 
he believed that enthusiasm had subsided, 
-anda-very different opinien had: since be- 
come general as to the result of’ the battle 
alluded to. The noble lord. had said the 
French were superior in numbers, but he 
was of acontrary opinion. It appeared 
from the dispatches, that the French army: 
amounted to 12 or 14,000 men; the Bri- 
tish army consisted of from 14. to 16,000 
men, besides 1,200. Portnguese troops. 
By the report ofthe officers of the Court 
-of Inquiry, which had sat on the results 


of that battle,-it appeared that they: could | 


not blame:sir:H. Burrard for objecting to 
the advance of our forces. The immediate 
consequences of. that objection were the 
Armistice and the Convention, of which 
or of some parts of which, the house had 
recently. bees informed, his majesty had 


. extpreséed a formal: disapprobation. . Nei- | 


ther of the victories, therefore, appeared 
' to him to deserve. the. thanks of the 
' dhouse.—Another objection in his mind 


svas; that no. mention was made in the vote. 
Fe though greot pai, was dun for the 
t great was due 
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by the noble lord he deserved, for his con- 
duct on that occasion. From all these cir- - 
cumstances, he objected to the ‘Vote of. — 
Thanks for the Battle.of Vimieta, as lie 
did not think it of that brilliait deserip- 
tion to demand. a Vote of Thanks, and “it 
fell short of those good consequences 
which ought to have’ resulted from it; 
but on the contrary, the whole of the ex- 
pedition had ended in a’ manner that was 
disgraceful to the country. ; 

Mr. Fremantle cordially concurred in the 
motion.. He-gave the noble lord behind 


him credit when he said, that he had’no 


personal hostility to sir A. Wellesley; 
but he differed from him widely in opinion 
on this sabject; for he believéd that this 
victory possessed ajl the ingredients which 
were calculated to do henour to the coun- 
try,,and to call for the unanimous Thanks - 
of the-house. He would not speak of the 
final result of the campaign’; but as to 
this victory, and the course that led to it, 
there never. was any thing more splendid - 
and decisive, and the house would be 
wanting in the feelings that ought. to dis- 
tinguish the British parliament; unless — 
they marked their: sense of gratitade by 
the warmest thanks. He:stated on public 
grounds, that from the landing at Mondego, 
to the victory of Vimiera, the whole pro- 
ceeding formed a splendid monument of 
the military genius of sir A. ‘Wellesley. 
But if he were to speak from private feel- 
from the 
comimencement of his career sir A: Welles- 
ley had deserved the highest applause of 
his country, there was'no occasion when his 
military genius shone with greater lustre 
than the present. Heagreed with the hon, ~ 


gent. who spoke last but one; that from «— 
what the distinguished general in question ~ 


had already done, we might form the most 
flattering hopes of: what he would. in fu- 
ture accomplish, in the honourable profes- _ 
sion to. which he was so splendid an orna- 
ment ; and from the heavy loss we had so 


recently sustained among our generals, we 
ought carefully to nourish and encourage 
all those who had given such pre-eminent 


proofs of the vast superiority of their ta- 
lents. He was happy to be able to concur 
so completely in this motion, from the-ju- 
dicious course which the .noble lord -had 
adopted; in confining it to the conduct of 


‘the ge and: the troops. ee ik 
- Mr. Blachford supported the motion, and 
expressed his extreme, at the treat- 


ment his friend sir A. Wellesle'y received 
on his: arrival -in -this-country, after the 


ss 
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brilliant and admirable manner in which 


he had performed the service entrusted to 4 


his’ .nanagement... He had attacked and 
beaten,. whatever might be-said to the.con- 
trary, an enemy. greatly superior tohim in 
numbers; and if the noble lord would ex- 
amine the documents, he would find it to 
be. so. He, was sorry, however, to say, 
that. instead of being ‘hailed as.a conqueror 
by. whom the military glory of Great Bri- 
tain had been enhanced, he had been drag- 
ged as a.culprit te answer to the charge of 
being a party toa transaction which he 
wished to prevent.. The Report of that 
tribunal, before which he bad -been ar- 
raigned, had: disappointed the hopes and 
expectations of the nation; because it 
spoke. with equal praise of the man who 
won the battle, and. of the man whocheck- 
ed the pursuit; of the man who con- 
ducted.the disposition of the army, and 
of the: man who when the victory was 
achieved, ‘at ease assumed the chief com- 
mand... He. was far however, from wish- 
ing to detract from the merits.of the two 
other: gallant. generals, or to heighten 
those of: his illustrious friend by a com- 
with them; but, certainly, they 


ad no.sharéin the transaction; sir A.: 


Wellesley had. performed all the ser- 
vice; sir,A. Wellesley was entitled to 
all the reward. The other officers might, 
if entrusted with the command from the 
beginning, have performed the service in 
the same gallant manner. But here he 
was not to ,look to what might have been 
done, but to what had been done. Sir 
Arthur had performed the service, and he 


. ‘was entitled to the thanks.. The Court of 


Inquiry bad given but cold praise, when 


ethers said that he had displayed unques- 


tionable zeal and firmness. These were 
qualities which every general must: pos- 
sess, unless. a traitor or a coward. The 
performance of a bare duty might screen 
from. censure, but deserved very little 
praise. ‘Sir Arthur had done more.. The 
disasters of the campaign that was just 
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voted ;. and in his opinion it -deserved: 
every encomium which - lan could: - 


bestow on it. The hon. gent. then ad-, 


verted to.what sir Arthur had done in the © 


East, and what he had done and might do. 
in Europe, and called upon the house to 


acknowledge the merits of a general who’ 
had never been.defeated. If, in the course _ 
of what he had said, any expression: had. 
fallen from him that might be offensive to: 
the friends of the gallant officer who had. | 
snperseded him, he could assure them, -he . 
did not mean to convey the smallest cen-. 
sure on any thing he had done, but'merely. 
to express his sentiments as to the con- — 
duct and gallantry of ‘the distinguished 
general who so well had earned ‘and de- 
served the high reward intended to be. 
conferred on him by the thanks of the ~ 
house.” Joon ee, : eae 

Lord Folkestone observed, that he’ had 
not said that the British troops were supe- 
rior in number to all the French in Porty-. 

], but only to those in the en ent. 
o'r. Lambe fully concurred io thera 
of sir A. Wellesley: ‘but it appeared: that 
there had been a difference of opinion be- 
tween sir A, Wellesley andsir H, Burrard 
at the close of the day. On that subject ° 
the Board of Inquiry had given no opi- 
nion, and as they -had not done-so, he: 
thought it would be indecorous’ in ‘the 
house to.doany thing which might a We 
to decide that question. If he voted for | 
the motion, it must be with a clear under-, 
standing that this point was left as be-: 
fore.. 

‘Lord Castlereagh said that it was not his 
object to take the sense of the house, 


‘either directly or indirectly, on that ques- 


tion. ; 
~ General Grosvenor concurred in the 
motion, and thought the noble lord had 
taken the course which was most agreea- 
ble to sir H. Burrard ‘himself. . ‘That offi- 
«er would be more satisfied with the man- 
ner.in which his merits had been allowed, 
and he was no stranger to the thanks of the 


“Use. “Se 


. luded he thought were wholly owin 
cae. rseding of sir A. Wellesley 
for if be had continued in the command, 
the Convention of Cintra’ would never 
have. taken place; but, on the contrary, 

~ jnstead of.a fatiguing march through Gal- 

’ licia, he firmly believed. our. troops would. 

have been employedin-drivingthe French 

over the Pyrennees. He had been a wit-. 

S  Stagustedsgeeeiel sowheareksahon 

| ‘ o*.e is i 5 % to Ww ae 

of: the house were. then. proposed.to be 


-house. It was with pride he would give 
his thanks in the manner p l. He 
concluded with describing the actions of 
the 17th and 21st of August as of the most 
chivalrous nature, and worthy of being had — 
in everlasting remembrance ih the circle 

of the soldier, 'and’by paying a warm tri- 
bute to the merit of sir A. Wellesley, who 
had conciliated the love and respect of the 
private sbidier, deserved the-most hearty“ =. | 
applauses of his ‘couritry, and proved him- «= |. 
self a veteran in noble daring, a'veteran in 
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martial fame, a veteran in the love and ad- 
miration of the:public..’ 5 0) 
‘Mr. Whi could not give his. vote 
this night without saying a few words. 
He boretestimony to the judicious, candid, 
and liberal manner in which the noble 
lord had brought the subject forward, 
both with respect to the operations in 
Spain and Portugal—in resting the whole, 
matter on the real merits of the officers, 
without entering upon points in which 
they were not concerned. He would 
most cheerfully give his thanks for the 
actions of the 17th and 21st, and acknow- 
ledge the conduct,.the prowess, the va- 
lour, and the gallantry of sir A. ‘Wellesley 
and.the army under his command, from 
their landing to the conclusion of the vic- 
tory of Vimiera.. But the moment the 
“house .was doing ample justice to both; 
they ought to abstain from fixing a stigma 
on the conduct of another officer, especial- 
ly: after the: loss which he had recently 
sustained. Sir H. Burrard was the com- 
mander of, the army on the 2lIst, and 
from his judicious conduct had deserved 
‘the Thanks of that house; and he was 
sure that no jealousy could exist. in the 
t mind of sir A. Wellesley on this sub- 
ject. If sir H. Burrard was so modest as 
not to aspire.to the. honour which that 
house had it in its power to:confer, sir, A. 
Wellesley, on the other hand, was too ge- 
nerous to envy the thanks of the house ‘to 
an officer who had not interrupted him in 
his career,.as had:been.said by an hon. 
gent. on the floor (Mr. Blachford) but had 
refused to interfete with the triumphs of 
sir A. Wellesley, and while. he took the 
tesponsibility on himself ascribed in his 
dispatch the merit to sir Arthur. Could 
the house depart from. the established rule, 
and refuse to record their Thanks to sir H. 
Burrard, the:Commander-in-Chief, as well 
as to sirA. Wellesley? He fully 
in the caution of his hon. friend. behind. 
him (Mr. Lambe) not to blame sir H. Bur- 
' rard, and the only way to prevent this was 
to introduce the namevof sir Harry, which 
might be done without any injury what- 
ever to sir A: Well » df a Commander 


was responsible for what he committed to 
an inferior officer, why. should he be de- 
prived. of the praise? Was sir: at a 


" distance.-on: the day::of the battle? Had 
he not taken-the command. the. day be- 
fore? » Sir Arthur came and took his or- 
ders from: sir H. -Barrard: before, dur- 
ing, ‘and “after the battle. Sir H. Bur- 
rard considered the plan of sir Arthur, and 


* 
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held himself responsible for it.. hon. 
gent. on the other side had ‘defied the opi- 
nion of the Court of iry, and decided 
that sir H. Burrard had done wrong ;* but 
he, who did not think quite ‘so: lightly of 
the opinion of the Board,: and especially 
of that of one noble lord who was a mem-' 


which the subject appeared:to have been - 
considered by that Board, the house could 
not refuse its Thanks to sir H. Burrard with- 
out doing a gross ‘injustice to that officer. 
In no Vote of Thanks had the Commander- 
in Chief been-ever before left out. | The 
conduct of sir Hyde Parker had been the 
subject of animadversion, who had entrust- 
ed the execution of the business at n- 
hagen to lord Nelson; yet sir Hyde Par- 
ker was thanked by both houses. If the 
conduct of sir Arthur, instead of producing 
a brilliant result, had led to some di r, 
sir H. Burrard would have been responsi- 
ble, and it would have been no excuse 
that he had delegated the command to sir 
A. Wellesley. Under these circumstances, 
ought he not'to be considered as sharing 
in the merits of the success? He had no 
knowledge of sir H. Burrard—he had never 
spoken to him in his life—but he thought 
it an act of duty to move that his name 
should be included. It was due te hisme- 
rits, and might be some consolation under 
the afflicting calamity, of which. intelli- — 
gence had ‘beeen received that day, and. 
which deprived that gallant officer of a 
son, who might hereafter illustrate by his 
achievements the military glory of his 
country. An‘hon. gent. had adverted to 
the reception which sir A. Wellesley had 
met with. His reception, he believed, was. 


tinguished merits deserved—but what liad 
been the reception of sir H. Burrard and 
sir Hew Dalrymple ?.On the question be- 
tween sir A. Wellesley and sir H. Burrard, 
the Court of Inquiry had given no opinion, 
and one noble lord had said, that if he had 
been obliged to decide he would have in- 
clined rather to the opinions of sir H. . 
Burrard. The name of that officer, under 
all these circumstances, ought not to be 
omitted, and he therefore moved that it 
e Chancellor, of the Exchequer, observi 
that the motion niust, if pushed to a aive 
sion, be put in’another form, adverted to 
the merits ofthe ‘case, and acknowledged, 
that if the matter were to be. decided by 
personal feeling, one might be disposed ‘to 





overlook the real nature of the question, 







ber, thought that, after the manner in = — 


marked with that applause which his dis- °° - 
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|. * | jm consideration of the calamity to which 
a the hon. gent. had-alluded. But it would 
- »  —_. met be doing justice) to sir H. Burrard to 
thank. tie ca aesins froni: which his 
R ‘merit consisted. in having separated 
Fimnsell The course.of proceeding which 
' sit Harry adopted,: proved that he did not 
wish to arrogate to himself avy share of 
, the merit which he had carefully consign- 
_ ed toitsauthor.. In his dispatch hestated 
that the plan was intirely sir A. Welles- 
- dey the execution was intirely sir A. 

ell 


anne «908 thereport of the battle in- | 


irely sir A. Wellesley’s.. Unquestionably, 
sir H, Burrard was intitled to great prai 

for. his. liberality, generosity, and for- 
bearance; but it was not that description 
of merit which they were then considering, 
The only thing that could be recorded here 
was, that he did not mix himself with what 


belonged to another; and in-doing $0 the 


house would be far from consulting his 
feelings... The hon. gent. would not sup- 
- ° . pose that he meant to ascribe to him any 
improper motivein thisamendment. But 
with, respect to the. case of sir Hyde Par- 
ker at. Copenhagen, the hon. gent. would 
recollect that sir Hyde Parker had been 
thanked for the disposition which he made; 
‘but-sir H. Burrard laid claim neither to 
disposition nor execution, and therefore 
the principle could not apply. With re- 
po what had fallen froma noble lord 
undef the gallery, it was not surprising, if 
his objections had induced others to wan- 
der in some measure from the question. 
The noble ‘lord ought to remember, that 
though the British troops in the field were 
rior in number, yet, out of eight bri- 

.of which the army consisted, only 
- five had been ex “in the action. 
‘Three -eighths of the British force re- 
. mained. without firing 4. musquet (hear, 
bear).. He could not sit. with patience, 

- and the gallantry of, our brave sol- 
diers and the merits of a gallant and dis- 
tinguished officer thus attempted to he 


" ” _ feittered ~ away upon fallacious grounds 
. (loud cries of hear,.hear, hear). The 


. distinguished officer who was the subject 
ech Pa 
' gued a career of militar , unexam- 

pled in this country. y He bea i 
almost. as many .victories as he had been 
_in, the. service, .and he trusted that 
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sir H. Burrard than he ‘had, but he could: 


thanked; if be could carry his:amendment; 
: bre aera, waa the activity of 
sir Ay 


Burrard had done nothing 


-not the fortune to be present: at the 
battle of Vimiera, bat he arrived) soon 


after, ‘and observed. the sentiment ofien« 


| that prevailed from: the ‘general to . 

drummer. It was impossible for: him 
adequately to describe it; but. he might 
use the emphatic language of an experi+ 
enced ‘general who had served in mastof 


capable of judging of the question++he 
meant 
whom 
love and affection, who had promised to be« 
come one of the brightest ofnamenits of the. 
British army, but who, unfortunately: for 
his country, had died in consequence of 
the fatigue of the late retreat: That'dis- 
_tinguished officer had stated to him that.it 
was impossible to conceive any thing more 
admirable than the conduct of sir A. Wels 
lesley from the commencement of his 
operations to the result of the battle of Vi« 
‘Miera; that there was.no difficulty which 
he did not: contrive ‘to obviate—that his 
mind was full of resources—that he mana» 
ged the army like a machine, of the:na- 
ce - — he was — ae 
that he every thing at his fingers 
and that no officer che ever Seite con- 
ducted. the operations of an army. with, 
| more distinguished: ability. ~ This: service 


could ‘never understand, why the:thanks 


great merit was his generous and liberal 

refusal. to share the honours which he con- 
ceived. did not justly belong fo him. - 

Mr. — was icularly —— “eh 

is strong approbation of what had. 

fallen: from thé “how pa A 

brigadier-general Anstruther. It was im» 

possible ta 

merit, the 

excellent::chatacter of that officer, who, if 





| ) have received the thanks of his country, 


«! 


x» 


no man could: have a: higher “respect! for 
not help observing that it-would\be im. . ~ 


possible forthe ‘ton: gent. to make the | 
army understand; why sir H, Burrard was. 


-Wellesley, and: knew that sir H. : 
more than come. 
into the field, could not understand what 
the British parliament meant.’ He had 


thusiasm in favour of sir A: ie se: | 


the armies on the continent, and was fally 


eneral Anstruther, an officer, for ’ 
e had entertained the sincerest . 


was that of'sir A. Wellesley,-and thearmy — 
for it should be given to another, whote - 


k too highly of the military 
itl elpowamalaies 


ae ee 





the -fatigne. of severe duty, would & 
pe ationg. the list of ‘those this day to 
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inion thatthe thanks of this house were 


- highly merited by sir A. Wellesley, for his 


conduct at Vimiera; and he was ‘the more 


_eonfirmed in that opinion from what gene- 


yal Anstruther had-written to this country 
from: the field of: battle, which had made 


. such.adeep impression on his(Mr: Adam’s) 


mind; that, it: was impossible for him: to. 
forget it;*and it confirmed every thing 
hat: had been said of 1 Anstruther 
by the hon: general who: had spoken last. 
He wrote from the field of battle, that such 
were the confidence:-which the army of 
Vimiera had, in sir A. Wellesley, and such 
was) his talents for: command; that there 


‘was nothing that that:army could not: at=. 


tempt under that commander, and few 
things that they-would not achieve. Mr. 


’ Adam said, that these were with him suffici- 


ent reasons for thanking sir A. Wellesley, a 
sentiment in which the whole house agreed, 
with the exception of the noble lord under 
the gallery. It would. be cruel indeed; 
because this great action, which had filled 


_ the a with universal joy when it 


~ was first: » had» happened some 
months. ago, and- other events had since 
; Gdanpeigeds that therefore our gratitude or 
our thanks should be deadened to. those 
who, had achieved it. * He then said, that 
he thouglithis hon. friend: Mr. Whitbread, 


. with whom he had the: happiness’ to. agree 


in. general on public questions, would pre- 
judge the matter by the Amendment 
which he had moved, as it regarded sir H. 
Burrard. . As the motion: now stood, and 
as it had: heen introduced and supported, 
he conceived himself-and the, house at per- 
fect liberty to enter into every inquiry re- 
specting the transactions in Portugal, and 
that whatever military merit might ap- 
pear to: be due to sir H. Burrard, or 
whatever political demerit might: attach 
elsewhere, it. was still open to the house; 
but, if the Amendment was. persisted in, 


-» whent.the speeches of the day were for- 
~., gotten, the Journals: would exhibit to pos- 
terity' what would be injurious to the cha- 


racter of. sir H. Burrard, without the. 

aining it; he; .therefore, 
requested his: 
Amendment,as, besides these disadvantages, 
it,would preclude the free and unequivocal 
thanks of this house to the other officers, and 
tothe army.of'-Vimiera in general. He 


-- said-it.svas “impossible for him to speak on 


this question without considerable emotion, 
as thanks were to follow, among others, to. 
“a:person in whom he felt: ‘the deepest in- 
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n. friend: to-withdraw his |' 





oe 


fe 
terest, he meant general Ferguson; whom . 


he considered not merely as a friend, but 


as 'ason, the companion and friendof his 
sons, who were: fighting the . battles’ of 
their country. He ‘felt for hima truly 
parental affection; and he' knew, from the 
best authority, that sir A. Wellesley had 
said, that the ee eet ‘and con- 
duct withwhich gene 
charge, was the finest 
thing he had ever seen in his military ser- 
vice. -Mr. Adam added; ‘that: he could 


not' help feeling most anxiously;on'eyery ~~ 


account, that thanks, which 


 opmion, and impeded no inquiry,:and did Be 
not preclude future thanks to the ‘services . 
of sir H. Burrard, as the result of ‘inquiry, 


should: be: voted -without altering théir 
original form ; “and.that the country, the 


army, and the world, showlt-feel, that thé _. 
gratitude of this house:was the constant atid” ~ 
invariablereward.of great military achieve- 


ments, p Bats 

Mr. Whitbread had no hesitation in com- 
plying with the»recommendation of lis 
hon. friend, in withdrawing his Amend: 
ment.. He remained; however, of the opi* 
nion-he had: already expressed, that sir Hi 
Burrard:was entitled to the thanks: of’ the 


house; but as his ‘hon. friend had stated 


that the vote of this night would not ‘pre+ 
clude him from afterwards receivi 
testimony of. approbation ‘to which ‘he 
(Mr. W.) contended: his conduct: entitled 


him, he should not press the introductionof - 
He agreed 


it into the vote of this hight 
most cordially with his hon. friend in the 
sentiments he expressed in regard to gene- 
ral Ferguson. He'was satisfied that sir A: 
Wellesley. and general Ferguson must: go 


| down to posterity as the most distinguished 
herees of Vimiera.—The Amendment was ° - 


then withdrawn, when the Resolution for 
a vote of thanks to sir A. Wellesley was 


pat, and carried, with the sole dissentient _ 


voice of lord Folkestone: “The: thanks: of 
the house were next voted to major-gene- 
rals Spencer, Hilt, and Ferguson; and’ to” 
brigadier-generals Ackland, Nightingale,- 
Fane, and: Bowes, and the officers-under 
their command. A Resolution was then 
reed to, expressive.of the approbation 
of that: house, of the conduct ot the nons 
commissioned officers and privates. 
[Miteria Enuistment But}: Lord Cas- 
them rose and-said, that in calling 


the attention of the ‘house.to the important . 
motion.of\ which he had given nétice for 


that evening, he bad the satisfaction’ of" 


feeling, that: although the subjecvwas of _ 


Ferguson had'led »- 


that . 


Se deal 
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_., the greatest: magnitude, it would be neces- 
prod ‘him to trespass but very shortly 
on their time.at the present ‘period. The 
necessity for taking measures to encrease 
the regular and disposable force of the 
country without impairing the home de- 


fence, had béen recommended to the con- 


sideration of .Parliament in the gravest 
manner in the Speech from the throne, 


- and he was convinced, that on no topic of 


that Speech:was there a more general con- 
currence |.of ssentiment in thatvhouse. It 
‘was ulinecessaryfer-him to point out to 
_ adae-abtention of the house the general cir- 
cumstances of Europe, and the particular 
situation of Great- Britain, which rendered 
it a paramount duty to provide a solid and 
efficient military establishment. It - was 
evident that.events might possibly oc¢ur 
which would make it absolutély necessar 
for the country to have a considerable mi- 
litary force at its disposal; and <it was 
desirable that.there should be a solid foun- 
‘dation of military strength at home, in 
order. that the best interests of the country 
might not be’ sacrificed or endangered, 
while we were discharging the duty we owe 


to other nations,.of succouring them as far. 


as it shall be in our power. is principle 
would, -he. was sure, be admittéd on:both 
sides of the house, and the only difference 
of opinion that he apprehended was, with 
respect to the best and most effectual 
means of procuring the increase that-was 
‘ _ Mecessary. in our army. © As he trusted the 
house . would t him leave:to bring in 

his Bill, he should have ‘opportunities 
hereafier to enter more fully into a defence 
of the measure which he intended to pro- 
pose. He. did-not wish, on the present 
occasion, to go into any general arguments, 
ut merely to put the house in possession 
-of the general outline of the plan he wished 
to. submit to the. consideration of. parlia- 
ment. He was-enabled in submitting the 
measure he had now to propose, to relieve 
iament from an anxiety they must na- 
*turally feel as to the success of every at- 
tempt of this kind, by showing them: that 

_ they were proceeding not,upon his judg- 
- ment or opinions, nor upon the impressions 
of his majesty’s ministers, but upon the re- 

- sult of experience, which . recently 
roved that the principle, upon which it 

1s founded, was the most effectual, and 

far the most expeditious means of sup- 
Iving a deficiency in the regular military 
force of the country. In 1807 the plan 
‘was adopted of allowing a certain number 


of men to volunteer from the Militia, into | 


* 
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the: 
with the most beneficial 
“It was now 


‘sable force of the country could so 

and easily ‘be buiriniadl: as b "atailing 
ourselves of the zeal.which the ‘Militia 
unifermly displayed on every occasion, 
-when*the exigencies of the country ten- 
dered an appeal to them necessary. ° No 
measure had ever turned out so completely 
beneficial as that introduced in the:year 
1807, by which it proposed to increase the 
Army by encouraging transfers from :the 
Militia, to-the extent of - 28,000 »men: 
The addition which this measure actual 
produced was u s of 27,000 menwith- 
in’ twelve months. 
since — at the glorious Battles of Vi- 
miera an 


their services. He was convinced ‘that a 
considerable portion of the existing mili- 
tia panted for an opportunity of extending 
their services. As there was little doubt, 
therefore, of the efficiency of the mea-: 
sure which he: meant to p » 80 also 
he ‘hoped that as little could be: enters 
tained: of its policy. It would: give the 


country in the least possibletime the largest’ . 


possible disposable force. It would throw 
the temporary weakness on the defensive 
army rather 
reverse would be the case were the Army 
of Reserve to be renewed. .He allowed 
that the levy of. Militia, in order to sup- 
ply the place of 28,000; who, by the 
Bill of 1807, were permitted to volunteer 
into the line, pressed heavy on the coun- 
try, but. it showed what the country: was 
capable of doing when called on for exer- 
tion. Parliament had demanded 45,000 
militia. men from Great Britain: and *Ire- 
land ; and (thanks to the zeal and activity 
of the different counties) witliin six months 


after that‘demand 41,500 joined their re- © 


spective ‘regiments.. He was perfectly 
aware, however of the pressure of 

measure, and that it ought only to be re- 
sorted to on a great emergency, as also that 
it was the -bounden duty of government, 
if — to mitigate ‘the evils -of ‘the 
ballot, and-render it less’ onerous on’ the 
people. It was his intention in the Bill 
which he should submit to the house; to 


restrain the volunteering within the ‘same. 


limits ‘as_those within which it was former- 
restrainéd, In other words to’ 


1 wae 
that no regiment should be fedaced nt 


threé fifths of its fall establishment. 


f 


perfectly ascertained; that. 
there was‘:no mode in which’ the :di : 


Many’ of these had - 


Corunna, and had been honour-, 
ed with the thanks of their country for ~ 


an on the disposable.- The . 


. sitar if160 A 
regular Army, ‘and it’ was*attended = © 
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Jast time; however, the legislatare ‘adopted 
‘ ¢his measure, they détermiried not only to 


‘replace by ballot, the loss sustained in the 


_ “mmlitia regiments, by the volunteering into 


the line, but to raise an excess; making in 
the whole three fourths of ‘the full estab- 
lisiment, viz, 36,000 in England, and 9,000 
fn Ireland. ‘Now, however, he thought 
it“only necessary to propose to cover the 
transfer from the militia, for which pur- 
pose only half of the establishment would 
fe required, viz. 24,000 men, instead of 
36,000. ‘Heapprehended that ‘it would be 
impossible to get rid of the ballot’ alto- 
gether; but still an effort might be made 
to obtain men by a milder process, and ‘to 
relieve the counties from the great pressure 


" which they had been exposed to formerly. 


For this.pur he should ‘propose that 
a great salt ‘not the whale, of the 
expence. of raising the men should’ be 
defrayed not by the counties, but by the 
uiblic. He should propose that the pub- 
i¢ should pay the bounty for enlisting, 
not altogether as high a bouaty as would 
be given’ for enlisting for more “gene- 
ral service, but what he thought would be 
a ‘sufficient bounty—about ten guineas. 
If the voluntary enlistment’ did “not suc- 
ceed, and the country should be compelled 
to have recourse to a ballot, itwas his in- 


tention, in thatcase, to propose that the | 


bounty of ten guineas should be given to 
the ballotted man asa bounty, if he should 
serve in person, or to assist him in procur- 
ing a substitute. When the country gentle- 
men and militia colonels should find that 
the expence was to fall upon, the public, 
and not upon the’ counties, he had great 
hopes that their local exertions in support 
of the measure would be more effectual. 
He was very sanguine in believing, that 
by this means a sufficient number of men 
might be- got without any material or 
very sensible pressure upon the country. 
If; however, his hope’was disappointed, 
and a ballot should be absolutely ‘ne- 
cessary, éven in that tase the pressure 
of the ballot’ upon individuals would ‘be 
much diminished by thé assistance which 
they wonld receive from the-pubtic purse. 
—He was satisfied that this measure would 
not interfere in any material bag with 
the regular recruiting, as it was his inten- 
tion ‘to ‘propose that the bounties to the 
Militia should be lower than those for the 
Line. “He was'‘also convinced, there was 
not a man in the country who would not 
cheerfully submit to ‘the ‘ballot, if the 
exigencies of the country required it: 

Vou. XII. 
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This was “merely to repeat ‘a Ameasute 


which had already been tried with suc- 
cess; and that, too, under a qualification 
which must do away a great part of any 


objectionable feature for which ‘it was. be- 


fore distinguished—Having thus put the 


house in possession of the general outline 
of the plan which he intended to submit 


‘to the consideration of parliament; he cor 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill, to allow a'certain proportion of the 
Milttia of Great Britain to volunteer into 
the regular army. 

Mr. Tierney saw no occasion for any 
increase of our force destined for foreign 


service, till the house should be informed 


what was the nature of the foreign service 


in which they might be employed. Nocase - 


had been’ ‘made out by the noble lord 
of any deficiency existing in the dispo- 
sable force of the country, which rendered 


a measure such as that now gigi ne- | 


cessary; and he conceived that before the 
house gave their consent to it, it was 
their duty to enquire what had become of 
the gréat force placed in the noble lord’s 
tase two years ago, at which time he 
had himself declared that the country 
stood in a proud situation, and that its 
military strength was adequate to every 
exertion that could be required froni it. 
What deficiericy had arisen in that large 
disposable force the noble lord had him- 
self termed sufficient, neither he (Mr. 'T.) 
nor any man in the house knew. Before 
he could consent to impose upon the 


people the additional burthen which ‘this 
measure would create, he must be satisfied, - 


not only that a further ‘regular force was 
necessary, but that the hands into which 
the disposition of that force was to be en- 
trusted were equal to the confidence re- 


posed in them. At present, all he knew 


on the subject was, that the army had been 
most shamefully wasted by the noble lord: 
Without meatiing ‘to’ Cast the’ slightest 're- 
flection on our’ gallatit officers, whose skill 
and valour entitled them, on the contrary; 
to the highest ‘praise, he was’ convinced 
that the house and the country must deeply 
féel that the militaty power of Eagland 
under the auspicés of the noble lord ‘had’exs 

eriénced a more disgraceful discomfitare 
Pie any to ‘which’ it had ever “hitherté 


been exposed, —He made ‘these observa: 
tions on the’ pfesefit occasion at heater 4 
hi de 


stage ‘of’ the business, to gt 3 

from being’ supposed to assent to the ‘pro- 

position, that his majesty’s ministets had @ 

= on the country to have a further 
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ing. first accounted for the 
tot 


-been treated as it deserved, and he. would 
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. pence oat 


- posable force, 


._ terested in defending! The army had, 


’ voted last session. Under this impression | 
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a for supplying the army. Now, it appeared 
-tem for supplying the army; and the 


| ae because, certainly, the hon. bart. 


\ 


force placed at their disposal, without hay- 
way .in which 
they had employed that already entrusted 


Sir T. Turton thought our army had not 


not consent to the drawing of a single six- 
the pockets of his constitu- 
ents for the paper of adiing to our dis- 

till he. knew how the dispo-4 
able force we already possessed had been 
managed. Had they not, last year ‘voted 
120,000 men for general disposable ser- 
vice? -How galling, then, the reflection, 
that only 26,000 could be collected when 
we went to meet .a. numerous enemy in’ 
a country, which we were so much. in- 


unquestionably displayed its -wonted va-. 
lour, and would, he was sure, always do. 
fits duty ; but it was a melancholy con-| 
sideration that this valour had only been’ 
sufficient. to secure a retreat, not to reap 
the fruits of a victory. It did not appear, | 
that more than 36,000 men had at. any | 
time: been employed in Spain and Por- | 
tugal; and he’ trusted that. they should 
never again hear of an expedition of that 
description being sent to oppose the nu- 
merous armies of France. In every stage, 
therefore, of the present bill he should op- 
pose it, and would not agree to any further 
increase of the army, until it should be 
shewn what had.been done with the army | 


ke had come. down to the house to, vote 
inst the measure in the first instance. 

Lord Milton observed, that it was now 
but seyenteen months since the house had 
been discussing a measure similar, to that. 
Lit ono by the noble lord, . He had the 
misfortune to differ from the noble lord at | 
that time, and consistently, with the opi- 
nion he then entertained, he was bound to 
oppose the present measure. On the for- 
mer. occasion the noble lord’ expressly. 
stated, that it was a measiire only to be re- 
sorted to upon an extraordinary emergency, 
and not to be looked to.asa general system 


that it was tobe adopted ‘asa regular sys- 


as nothing fess than raising the regular 
army Sy aomeiesipeicn on the people of 
this country. He ‘was glad to hear what 
thad fallen from the hon. bart. upon, the. 


principle upon which these bills went, 


i at ‘be actuated by any party feel- 





ang imhis opposition to the measufe. Af- 
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ter the di which had been # 
he ac gyi l even the noble ae 


could -mean to send another expedition to 


Spain to turn back the tide of success of Bo- 
naparte’s army? , Or did he mean tosend 
another .expedition to Sweden, to return 
as the last did, the ridicule of the world? 
He’ hoped, however, that af another ex. 
dition was sent to Sweden, it would not 

ye a hostile expedition against that coun- 
try. He thought it absolutely necessary 
for that house, as representatives of the 


nation, to make a substantial inquiry into 


the conduct of the last campaign in Por. 
tugal,. into the expedition to Sweden, and 
into the conduct of ministers with respect 
to Spain, before they should agree to the 
measure. He could not see why the noble 
lord wanted more disposable troops, or to 
what part of the world hecould send them, 
with advantage to the country. He con- 
sidered that in the present situation of af- 
fairs in Europe there .was no point to 
which an expedition could -be sent, and 
cbnsequently that, instead of sending large 
armies to foreign countries, we ‘ought to 
shut ourselves up within ourselves, and 
think of that description of force which 
would be most useful in the defence of our 
own country.- Such being his view of the 
true policy of the country, he felt it his 
duty to express his ope upon the pre- 
sent occasion; and he could not consent 
to increase the burdens of the country, for 
the sake of putting a large disposable 
force in the hands of his majesty’s present 
ministers. : see 
Mr. Herbert rose merely to one point, 


and that he considered of so much impor- _ 


tance that he should feel he had not done 
his duty if he omitted. to mention the 
subject. .He had listened with attention 
to the speech of the noble lord, and was 


sorry that a proposition which he had sug- | 


gested in a former session, made no part 


of it. He was of opinion that greater re- - 


liance should be placed on the service of 
the militia for the. defence of the country. 
The country treated them as well as t 
regular troops, and in some instances, bet- 
ter, as it made a better allowance for their 
wives and children. The militia, there- 
fore, oweda debt to the country of making 
their services as,.efficacious as possible. 
He wished that, instead of allowing the 
militia to enter into the regular army, they 
should be allowed to extend their services 
generally to every part of the United 
ingdom. Since the Union.the militia 


laws appeared to him anomalous; and his 
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: would result from. making the ‘force 

for home-.defence.in both countries mutual- 

_ lyapplicable inany exigency. After env-. 
\merating some of the ‘benefits that would 
flow from the adoption of his suggestion, 
and obviating some objections that ‘might 
be made to it, the hon. gent. stated that 


the interchange of the militia of the two. 


countries might be restricted, to avoid in- 
converiience, to cases of rebellion, or in- 
" yasion, or upon addresses of both houses 
of parliament. Though aware of the lit- 
tle weight he possessed, yet if no other 
‘member should take the question up, he. 
was determined in-seme stage of the bill 
to bring it under the consideration of the 
house. , 
Mr, Calcraft desired that he might be 
included in the reservation of his right hon. 
friend, not to be eonstrued ag approving 
of any project of the noble lord, until the 
-heuse should be made acquainted with the 
deficiency to be supplied, and the amount’ 
to which ‘the noble lord meant to increase 
thearmy. ‘Then they could ¢all upon the 

- noble lord, from authoritative documents, 
to shew what he- had done‘with the de- 
'. ficiency. He felt great difficulty in intrust- 
ing the right hon. gentlemen on the opposite 
side, with the management of a stronger 
disposable force, until they should show 
what had been done with the very ef- 
ficient force voted last session. ‘This, no 
doubt, the noble Jord would do. In open- 
ing his measure to the house the noble 
lord had abstaimed from entering into de- 
tails, and seemed: to think it a matter of 
course to take 26,000 men from the -de- 
fensive force of the country for the in- 
crease of the regular army. As this ‘was 
a military subject, he wished to ask the 
secretary at war when the Army Estimates 
would be laid before the house, and hoped 
that they would be presented in such a. 
form ‘as that the house would not have to 
discuss the Army and Ordnance Estimates 
onthe same night, as happened last session, 
when, after a long debate upon the Army 
Estimates, the house at two o’clock in the 
morning was called on to vote the Ord- 
nance Estimates, exceeding four millions. 
He hoped, too, that the noble lord would 
haye no objection to lay before the house 
an account of-the effective strength of the 
army, before the second reading of the bill. 
«Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘did not 
think this ‘the proper’ time-for discussing 
the merits of the measure, and hoped, that 
the debate wauld ‘not be continued to any 
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. conviction was, that the greatest advan-’ 
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With respect to the ation of 


hon. friends could have no obje 
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pe member, he was 
right sction 
to the production of the fullest’ accounts 
that could be desired. Buthe apprehenid- 
ed, that it would not be necessary to dée- 
lay, till they should be produced, the dis- 
cusgion of a measure for adding to the 
strength of the army. - if the right ‘hon. 
gent. really thought that the army had 
been wasted, shamefully wasted, as stated 
by him, surely he could not think this the — 
moment, in such times, to delay measures 
for repairimg that waste: It was to protest 
against this imputation of waste that he 
had - risen; ‘whenever the question 
should be brought: before the house; he 
was convineed that his noble friend could 
feel neither indisposition nor difficulty, te 
defend the application of the disposable . 
force of the cotntry. Whether it should 
be desirable or not to send out other as- 
sistance to Spain, or whether it would have 
been wise in his majesty’s government to 
abstain from sending out assistance at any 
time to that cduntry, were questions, 
-which there would ‘be after opportunities of 
distussing. Butif ever the house or the 
public sheuld decide ‘in the negative, it | 
would then be for the hen. gentlemen to 
shew that there had been mismanagement. 
of that assistance, or how it could have been 
better applied. under their more able ma- 
nagement. After the various plans the house 
had heard for the conduct ef the campaign, 
he was sure that -neithet he nor bis col- 
leagues had any thing to fear from the 
comparison. He had an impatient anxiety 
to hear what plan the might hon. ts 
cotid propose, but he suspected that if he 
could have made.any improvement in the 
plans stated by his friends in a former de- 
bate, he would not have withheld the 
communication. As this was not a time 
for going into the merits of the measure 
in detail, he should not prolong the con- 
versation. He, however, would add, that, 
whenever the merits of the campaign 
should come into discussion, he should be 
able to prove, that there had ‘been. nei- 
ther waste from misman t, nor 
dishonour from misconduct during ‘its — 
continuarice.. ~ rics 9 
“Mr. ‘Tierney stated in explanation, that 
he had never said that assistance 


to have been sent. to Spain in: the ‘ea 

moments of its national ebullition; nei- 
ther had he said that the.deficiencies ‘of 
the army ought not to be repaired. - What 





he had said, was, that he would not con- 
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‘ 


informed how .the. troops which had-been 


army, were. 
Mr. Elliot expressed 


these hackneyed expedients, which had 
the effect of breaking down the militia, 


apd produced. the. increase of the army. by. 


- means.of a direct, and, he must be permit- 


ted.to say, a fraudulent system of taxation. 
He lamented the inroads which had been 
made upon the wise system ofa right hon. 
friend of his (Mr.. Windham ) then.absent 
from. indisposition, but who,, he. trusted, 
would attend in his place on the second 
reading of the bill. 

~ On the question . being put for leave to 

. bring.in the.bill, a division took . place, 
for .the ,motion. 77, against it, 26... Ma- 
jority. 51.—The bill was then presented 
and read a first time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. . ., 

en Thursday, January 26, ) 

_ [OyERTuREs From France anp Russta.] 
The. Earl of. Liverpool rose. to move an 
Address to. his majesty upon the -Corres- 
pondence with France and Russia, relative 
to.the Overtures from Erfurth, which had, 
by his. majesty’s command, been. laid be- 
fore parliament... His. lordship said, he 





- should.,have thought it. unnecessary. to 


trouble the, house with any observations 
on, the subject, had it, not. been for an in- 
timation: of. dissent. He was, however, at 
a loss. to anticipate any objection. to the 
line of .conduct which had been upon this 


_ gecasion adopted by his majesty’s govern- 


ment, as it appeared to him to be most 
clearly dictated by eyery consideration of 
sound, policy, and of what was due to the 
honour .and. character of the country. 
Every, man in the country must have been 
convinced that the overtures on the part of 
France were not. made in. the. spirit of 
peace, following, so immediately as they 
- did, the aggression committed by, that 


power against the Spanish nation, and .the- 


usurpation, of: the government, of that.na- 
tion, which had then been attempted, by. 
* pominating-a person as king of Spain. He 
was;ready, to admit, however, that. the 
Overture from, Erfurth, setting aside the 
preliminary observation, and taking what 
was substantially the offer, was prima facie 
fair. His majesty’s ministers, acting upon 


that principle which had been inyariably 


.at the, disposal. of the; noble. lord : 
ad.,been employed, and. next, what: the 
amount of the actual.deticiencies ia. the: 


dane, te ret that 
the regular army should be kept. up by | 
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‘sent, to. the .megsure, until, he should be | 


the rule of their conduct, determined: to - 
meet, the offer, in-a fair.and candid man- 

ner, and. by making,those explanations, in 

the. first instance which: must necessarily 

result from any negociation, .an answer 

was returned, stating our relations with . 
Portugal, the king of ‘the Two Sigilies, 
Sweden, and the government of Spain, 
and our determination to support:the.cause 
of the Spanish nation. The reply ofthe 
ruler of France, stigmatizing the Spanish 
nation as Insurgents, might not, perhaps, 
cause much surprize ;. but it. was impos, 
sible not to. consider, without the deepest 
feelings of regret, the, Answer. of. the 
emperor of, Russia, stigmatizing as Insur- 
gents.a loyal people, who were fighting to 
support their legitimate maparchy, against 
a horrible and atrocious usurpation. By 
charactering the Spanish nation as Insur- 
gents, who were supporting the legitimate 


| monarchy, of the country, it must be clear, 


at least negatively, that. the brother.of 
Bonaparte was tobe held out as the lawful 
and rightful king. .He could not have 


| conceived it possible, had it not been for 


the intimation on a former evening, that 
any ébjection could haye.been made to the 
expression of the determination: of hig 
majesty’s government to support the Spa- 
nish nation,as he believed there was scarcer 
v aman in the country who did not, at 
the time it was known an Overture was re-. 
ceived, think that such an answer ought 
to have: been returned. Jt was not now : 
the question as to the mode in which Spain 
ought to have been assisted—that had no 
relation to the discussion. Those only copid 
object to the expression used who thought 
that no assistance ought to have beengiven 
to Spain, and that the ought to. have been 
left. to herself, and he, believed there.was — 
no man. in that house who held that 
opinion, nor scarcely any. one in the coun- , 
try... But, where there were only shades of : 
difference of opinion, with respect to the 
mode ef assisting Spain, there could, sure: 
ly, be no objection to our giving a. distinct 
pledge of. our determination to support ger 
nerally the cause of. that natjon, He be- 
lieved, upon this subject, there, was-a little 
difference of opinion in the, country, as 
the. people were rather. inclined to accuse 
ministers, of having not done enoygh.in 
Spain, than of ,haying done too..much. _ 
With respect to the. Answer. returned ..ta 


the propositions of France. and, Russia, 


he..contended, that the. honour. and _cha- 
racter of the country secguinedlisho the de- 
termination to support the Spanish 
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should be frankly and decidedly:avowed ; a 
‘public pledge having been previously given 
of. that determination, the assistance 
rendered having been equally public. His, 
- Jordship concluded by. moving an. Address 
to his majesty, thanking his majesty for 
his most, gracious communication, and ex- 
pressing their approbation of. the wisdom 
and justice of the conduct of his majesty’s 
government, evinced: in the Answer re-. 
turned to the Overtures from Erfurth, and 
in the determination expressed ®f support- 
ing the Spanish government, acting in the 
name of their legitimate monarch, Ferdi- 
nand the. V Lith. 
‘Lord Grenville said, he bad hoped that 

the Address would have been so worded 
as:to have enabled him to have done that 
which he should have wished to. have 
. done, to concur in voting it;. but as 
it was now drawn. up, he was- compelled 
to give it his dissent, as he could not ap- 
plaud the wisdom and justice of that con- 
duct which he thought neither wise’ nor 
just.. He was ready to admit, that at the 
time the Overture was made, there was no 
prospect of its leading to any practicable 
negotiation for peace. The Ruler. of 

France had at that time arranged _his 

plans for the achievement of an object the 

most important to him of any that he had 
yet in view, that of completely. subjugating 

Spain. A most horrible and atrocious usur- 

pation had been.set up in that country, and 

unfortunately, the Ruler of France pos-' 
sessed the means of carrying his plan into 
effect; he went to Spain with a moral cer- 
tainty of, eflecting his object, and, no 
doubt, was sincere in his wish that a large 
British army might be landed in Spain, he 
having in his handsthe means by which the 
great object he had in view might be at- 
tained, and which he actually had attained 
in the course of two months—the subju- 
gation of Spain. ..With this great object 
in view, and amoral certainty of attaining 
it, whilst: we, on the other: hand, had taken 
- 'up-the.cause of the Spanish people against 
‘this, usurpation, and. hoped to. defeat the 

object of the ‘Ruler of France, it was im- 
‘possible .to expect that any negotiation 

would take place. It. could. not. be.sup- 
_ posed that he would. give up his object ;..it 

could not be ex me that we should give 
_ Up,ours; ed « pk ty ese that ejther 
' party would give up by a.stroke. of the 
pen what, each expected to obtain by force 
of arms. , But though convinced that.the 
Overture .was not. made in the spirit.of 


resulted from.it, yet he could not 
the conduct of ministers in the:Ans 
which they returned to it. ‘They asked of 
the Ruler of France in their Answer, to-give 
up as a preliminary to negotiation, the most 
important object. for which he was contest- . 
ing; because, calling upon himto acknow- 
ledge the persons exercising the. power of 
overnment in Spain, in the name-of Fer- 
Sinand VII. was requiring to give up at 
once his views upon the government. of 
Spain—to give up the: very object of his 
attack upon that country. ‘This, therefore, 
he. contended, was impolitic, as putting us 
in a worse situation than we fe i Iu 
been, by resorting to another mode of .re- 
| ply. Had the Answer expressed the readi- 
ness of this government.to sacrifice British 
objects, for what was.certainly a most im- 
portant British object, the preservation:of 
the legitimate government of Spain, it 
would ‘have had the effect of placing the 
French government still more-wrong, and 
of still shewing our determination to,sup- 
port Spain. . He could not avoid, however, 
noticing, that it was stated, that-a Trea 
of Alliance had been concluded with Spain, 
although no such Treaty had been com- 
municated to parliament. It was the con- 
stitutional practice to lay all Treaties con- 
cluded with foreign powers before parlia- 
ment, that parliament might advise. his 
majesty upon them. Of this Treaty, how- 
ever, nothing was. knowa to<parliament ;. 
he knew nothing of it, and therefore could 
not speak on the subject, but he must dé- 
precate the practice of .making private 
Treaties, which were not communicated to 
parliament. His lordship recurred to what 
he had before, alluded: to, the Answer. re+ 
turned to the Overture, and. observed, that 
as he could not approve of the termsoof it, 
he must dissent from the Address, which 
applauded its wisdom and justice... 

‘The Lord Chancellor contended, thatthe- ~ 
question was.not with respect to the An- 
swer returned to é#e-Overture, whether the 
Ruler of France should at once give .up 
his views upon Spain, but wh the © 
Spanish nation should be admitted as 
ties to the negotiation? The noble. 
(Grenville) had said, that the person ex~ 
ercising the powers of. government _in- 
France had accomplished» his object. in 
two months, and: had paoneane the. ert 
jugation in. was of a very difs 
nm po hs he did. not. think that: 
Spain was -now..subjugated; nor did. he 
think that it would be: the, contest. in 





peace, and that no negociation could have 





that country might still be carried toa 











. successful termination on the part of 

- universal Spanish ‘nation, against. that 
“most unjustifiable and unprincipled usur- 

ion, ‘which. was: now attempted to be 

] upon it. The Answer that was 
weturned to the Overture was, in his opi- 
mion, the most - tr under the circum- 
‘stances of our-situation and our existing 
‘relations with Spain. It was of the great- 
est importance when suchan Overture was 
‘made, and made, as admitted on al! hands, 
evidently not in the spirit of peace, that 
— on in shewing to the 
Spanish nation, his majesty’s. govern- 
ment adhered to the pledge givuh 90" ar- 
+iament and the people, in the Speech of 

his a delivered through the medium 
of his: niissioners in that house, and at 
once-convincing them that their interests 
would be scrupulously attended to: It 

was. of the utmost importance that. we 
should: place before the Spanish nation, in 
the strongest ‘point of view, the good will 
and kindness-which they would experience 
from us on the one hand, and the injuries 
which they must fee] from. the attempted 
usurpation on the other. It was under 
these circumstances that ministers advised 
his majesty to return that Answer, and he 
‘was still convinced that it was the onl 
Answer that ought to have been sesietiel, 
consistently with the honour and charac- 
ter of the'country. — 


Viscount Sidmouth expressed-his perfect: 


concurrence in the opinign delivered by 
the noble secretary of state, that no confi- 
dence could or ought to be placed in the 
offer of negotiation made by the Russian 
and French governments from Erfurth. 
When such a confederacy was formed, it 
was almost a duty to doubt the sincerity 
of that. offer; but when ‘it was coupled 
with a for the abandonment of 
‘the Spanish -people, he believed, there 
* was not aman in that house or in the 
kingdom who could have hesitated for a 
‘ moment, as to the liné conduct the Bri- 
tish government ought to have pursued. 
When he ‘was first’ acquainted with the 
communication fronyErfurth, the first ques- 
tion which occurred for his consideration 
was, 'to resolve the inducements which 
operated with the head of the French go-' 
vernment to.make this offer'of negotiation. 
Three motives presented themselves -to 
him as operating on the Frengh ruler: 
the “first was, to create a strong wish 
for peace among the: peeple of this coun- 
"ey, ‘and'to excite a popular feelitig, that 
the bletsings of peace were not the obiect: 
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of those -entrasted with the mandgement 


of ‘the ‘national concerns. The‘ second 


wad, the presumption that his majesty, 
cilecstcdhesag the feelings of his people, 
would have. acted on these supposed pre. 
possessions, and ~have entered on a-nego- 
tiation: in a seeming compliance with those 
wishes. "The last hope was’ to profit by 


-his ‘old stratagem, of imputing to G, Bri- 
tain the principle of unnecessary hostility, 


and of a desire to prolong, for its selfish 
purposesthe calamities arising from ‘the 
continuance of hostilities. This delusion 
he had Jong practised upon the diferent 
States of Europe. Had this country ‘but 
acceded to his proffer of pacification, he ° 
would not have failed to draw from that . 
conduct inferences degrading to its cha- 
racter, and injurious to the best interests 
of the empire. Besides, the very enter- 
tainment of the proposition, without first 
demanding ‘the acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence of them, would have sua 
excited’ amongst that people a justifiable 
distrust and suspicion of the purity ‘of 
British co-operation. _ Such were ‘his opi- 
nions on the propriety of his. majesty’s 
Declaration ; -but in delivering that ¢on- 
viction, he wished to be understood, ‘as , 
considering his majesty’s government res 
ponsible to the parliament and to the pub- 
lic, for those consequent measures, which 
they advised and executed, with a view 
of assisting the people of Spain, in theit 
endeavours against ‘the iniquitous usurpa- 
tion of France. ; Binks) 

-. Lotd: Mulgrave maintained, that it ‘was 
impossible’ to have done more towards sup- 
porting the cause of Spain, than had been 
done by his, majesty’s ministers,” ‘The 
boast of Buonaparte, that he would, with- 
in the space of two months, be’ in’ possés+ 
sion of the Spanish capital, could: net pos- 
sibly have been in his cenception at the 
time of making it: If any man, however, 
supposed that the cause of Spain was now - 
hopeless, and: that it ought to be aban- 
doned, he, forone, must express a contrary, - 
opinion: So long -as: the Spaniards .con- 
tinued true to themselves, so long would 
Britain continve true to them. It was the 
determrination of his majesty’s present’ mi- 
nistérs to aet on this principle, -and to 
consider the cause of Spain, though a dis- 
tant, yet’ an important point in the de- 
ferice ‘of ‘these’ kingdoms.’ ‘Though they 
did “not dispute the notion that our navy 
might be’equal to ‘thé defence of these. 
kingdoms, they ‘did -not“wish ‘to ‘hazard 


any: thing’ on ‘a'conviction‘of the kind; 

















ought to look to ourselves alone, | and to, 
live within ourselves, there to await the 
attack of. the enemy. : They entertained 
more enlarged and comprehensive views of. 


_the subject. They thought that the most’ 


vigorous assistance which-we could pom 
bly lend to the cause of Spain.and of any 
pa country disposed to withstand 
common: enemy, ought. to be afforded. 
‘That we should. not, like other powers, 
selfishly lie by till the enemy was ready 
to attack us, but.should endeavour, as far 


 as.in.us lay, to ‘further and promote any 


, Nistration. 


more distant check which might be mili- 
tated against him. If noble lords on the 
other side entertained different views: of 
the subject from these, let them o 
and candidly express them, and. let the 


country judge between the two, who were | 


‘more entitled to their confidence, or most 
likely to bring the struggle in which we 
are engaged to a successf] and honourable 
issue. Let the house also judge between 


‘ noble lords.em the other side, and ‘his 
: mayenty* present ministers on this point, 
i 


f they approved of the opinions and 
sentiments of the former, in preference to 
these of the latter, let. them at. once ad- 
dress his. majesty. to dismiss his. present 
ministers from his councils, - 

he had Jistened 


to the speech of the noble baron with‘anat- 
tention approaching to astonishment. ‘The 
noble baron had, with much complacency, 
congratulated -himself on the share which 
he ‘had. hed in directing the campaign, 
the disastrous results of which will long be 
deeply deplored by the whole British em- 
pire. _ The noble baron, not: content with 
self-consolation, had proceeded, at great 
‘keagth, to re op a the country on its 
well-timed and: fortunate escape from the 
counsels and guidance of the. late admi- 
Lord Auckland found himself 
called upon to answer, and to assert, that 
if the ministry of his noble: friend, (lord 
Grenville) had: not been unfortunately in- 
terrupted, at this hour we should Ce 
possessed, and. without. any stain on the 
national ‘character, a full access ‘to uncon- 


_. Quered states in the Baltic, and a full: en- 


joyment of the. Baltic. trade :—.at  tais 

ur we should. have enjoyed the uninter- 
rupted friendship of the United States, and 
all the benefits of their commercial inter- 
course, and perhaps also their alliance of- 
fensive against France :—and certainly at 


. this hour we should not have had to lement 


Y was 





a 


the useless sacrifice of the finest army that - 


G. Britain’ had: ever sent into the field. 


These were his sentiments, called forth by 


the inconceivable exultation which their 
lordships had witnessed ; and he believed 
that these sentiments, and this justice tor 
wards the pre-eminent mind 
friend, would gradually:find their way to 
the conviction of every thinking man inthe 


the | kingdom. nenionts tonhidiind dndcnsipadl> 


ed assertion that the cause of Spain was not 
et atan end; he-was aware that the popu- 
ar delusion on that subject was not yet at 
an end; nevertheless, he would not hesitate 
to avow his opinion, that what we call the 
ish cause was lost, for the : t at 
least ; and without any rational that 


it could be soon revived.—He then. pro-* 
y | ceeded to: state his reasons for thinking 
that the Erfurth Overture was a mere fal- - 


lacy, practised by: the Ruler of France, 
both on this country and on Russias) He 
s di to give credit to the Secreta- 
ry of State who had conducted that Corres 
pondence ; perhaps it would have been 
more-eligible, to have explicitly reserved 


our just protection of the Spanish monar> - 


chy for Negotiation at the. proposed Cons 
re and echde insisted ole on the ad- 
mission. of our allies; but this was a diplo« 
matic donbt, on which-he was not disposed 
to insist. 
concern, that.in the proposed Address 
the house was led to a sort of indirect ac- 
knowledgment of Ferdinand Vil, He 
could not forget that he had been present 
at the coronation of ots IV.; and he 
had not seen any ground for recognizing 
the abdication Tf that unfortunate ‘mo- 
narch, who had since stated, what was sef- 
ficiently evident, that he had done nothing 
but by compulsion, and did not mean to 
be thus superseded by his son. - Y 
The Earl of Suffols saw. many errors in 
the system which had been pursued in our 
attempt to: protect Spain: The .great 
duke of Marlborough had laid it down that 
no army entering Spain, and wishing to 
‘secure: to itself a fetreat, should omit to 
possess themselves of Barcelona: «There 
was also on the opposite coast a fartress, 
which had-been. overlooked by us,: but 


‘which the French had since ee and 


rendered almost impregnable. 
another.circamstance which, in his opinion 
deserved inquiry, and to which, on some. 
future occasion, he should, in all probabili- 
1 Shy cols Sloop e agherioa 

» why col. Sh "e™ ical case 
shat, which it was stated, had contributed 
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"neither were, they” willing to. indulge \in: 
marae ned elldeteiioe: pgp 


his noble ~ 


He mast, however, express;his - 
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tly to'decide ‘the battle of Vimiera, 
‘not- been furnished to our army ~in 

The Earl of Liverpool declared it tobe 

the anxious wish of ministers to meet eve- 


7 inqui 
pain. 
the’cross bench, or the noble Jord oppo- 
site,'to bring forward any’ motion ‘they 
chose on this subject, on ds early a-day as 
they chose, that''the question might be 
fairly and at once Uiscussed. 
Lord: Grenville'said, that thus attacked, 
he could not sit silent? He:declared sin- 
cerély that there was not'a single measure 
or Me ‘by ministers, which, had he been 
in their situation, he would have thought 


‘he acted’ right-in resorting: to; ‘and -he 


was equally persuaded there was not one 

*he would ‘have recommended which 
they: would have adopted. ‘He did not re- 
fer to Spain alone; ‘he alluded to: their 
whole conduct since they were entrusted 
with» the. management of ~ affairs. He 


~ could not; however; consent that he'should 
-‘be:called on,to bring forward any motion: 
onthe subject. . 


uch information was 
still.wanting on the subject of the opera- 
tions ‘and plans! of operations in Spain; 


. which it was the duty’ of ministers them- 


selves to furnish’: particularly, it ‘was in- 
cumbent-on them, in the first place; to put 
the:house in possession of that document, 
transmitted to this country by sir John 
Moore,. and which it was»the dying wish 


of that gallant officer should be published, | . 
that the country might havé:a:due appre- 


ciation of “his .services. Accounts were 
daily received from officers in our army,’ 
his lordship was ‘sorry to say, not of a 
consoling nature, but which were caleulat- 
ed to grate the ear and wound the heart. 
It was not on: him, ‘however, or on an 


~ other: noble Jord,:that a call- lay to-make 


' had been, must also-say, 
incumbent on ministers themselves ‘to’ 


this a subject of inquiry. It: was the in- 
cumbent duty of ministers themselves to 
furnish every possible information: on a 
subject in’ which the feelings not only of 


that house, but-of the public, were so pe-. 


culiatly interested.: 
> Niseount: S: being called on as he 
+he deemed it 


_ bring: the matter fairly before the public. 
- » Jae question: on the Address was then 
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into the conduct’ of the war in: 
e challenged his noble friend on 
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‘The: Speaker ' called’ the’ attention’ of the © 
“house ‘to a Resolution, to which’ they had 
agreed at the close of the last séssion, on 
‘a complaint that‘had been brought before 
them. A°Bill had tepassed'the house’ of 
commons’ for granting to his majesty cer 
tain Duties ‘on Distilleries, pending the — 
prohibitions then existing by other: bills, 
is bill -was agreed to by the lords with 
an amendment, in which the commons, 
having taken it into consideration ‘and 
having been convinced that it’ tended to 
forward what’ was evidently their own in 
tention, concurred. ‘The amendment wag 
to substitute, in the latter part of the bill, 
the word “ England”’ for the words’ Great 
Britain ;”” the word -« England” having 
been uniformly and according to the in: 
tention of tlie house of’ commons, used’in 
| all the former parts of'the bill. The siir- 
prize which the house felt at the circum: 
stance, induced them to'come to'a Reso- 
lution, that early in the next session they 
would enter into the investigation of the 
circumstance. In consequence of circum: 
stances which had since come to his know: 
ledge, he felt it to be his duty to sugge 
to the house the propriety of some further 
proceeding on this subject ; and he trusted 
that either the’ hon. gent. by whom the 
Resolution of the last session was proposed; 
or any other member, would submit to 
the house some mode by which this’ ex- 
traordinary occurrence might be satisfac- 
torily. ‘investigated: ©) °°: pi SRE 
Mr. R. Dundas, ‘after’having observed; 
that there. could be but’one opinion ‘ts'to 
the indispensable necessity of investigatitig — 
this transactién, in order to preventthe — 
recurrence of ‘what might prove a seridits 
inconvenience tothe public service, moved, © 
« That a Committee be appointed to ex- — 
amine into the cause of the alteration, and 
to report their opinion on the same to the 
house.”’ — Ordered;and the Committee . 
was'in consequence appointed. . 
“{Poots Wair.} Lord Folkestone moved 
fora new Writ for Poole,-in the room of . 
Jobn Jeffery, esq. who had been appointed 
Consul-General to her most faithfal ma- 
jesty’s-dominions in Europe. se 
2 Mrs ae —_ noble a 
@ propriety of previously moving for 2 
Committee % lt nite whisthier by such. 
an-appointment a member of that -howsé 


| vacated hie'seat. For himself, hewasnot 


aware that there was any distinction’ be~’ 
tween the intment of ‘a minister at’ 
ign court, and that ofa consul general, 





| im this point; and unquestionabl y by the os) 
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‘first mentioned of those appointments no 
parliamentary ineligibility had ever been 
created. , 
; said, that of course his at- 
tention had been strongly called to the 
consideration of this affair : and on exa- 
mination he had not been able to find any 
specific precedent of a seat having been 
vacated ‘under similar circumstances. In 
‘1762, on the appointment of a member of 
that house to be Conservator’ of Scotch 
' “privileges inthe Netherlands, the member 
60 appointed was declared to have vacated 
his seat. How far that transaction bore 
“aipon the present, it was for the house to 
‘determine. He would recommend that 


the present discussion should be adjourned: 


‘for a few days, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity to hon. gentlemen duly to weigh a 
subject in which the. privileges of the 
house were so materially concerned. 

Lord Folkestone acceding to this propo- 
sition, the debate was adjourned to Mon- 
fay se’nnight, and an humble Address was 
‘ordered to be presented to his majesty, 
‘praying that he would be prbicioualy 
ety to cause to he laid before the 

ouse a copy of Mr. Jeffery’s appointment. 

(THanks or THe House GIVEN To Sir 
A. Wexttstey.] Sir Arthur Wellesley 
being come to the house, the Speaker ac- 
‘quainted him, That the house had, upon 

ednesday last, resolved, That the Thanks 
.of this house be given to him, for the dis- 
‘tinguished valour, ability and conduct, 
» ‘displayed by him on the 17th and 21st of 
August last in Portugal, on the latter of 
which days he obtained’ at Vimiera over 
the army of the enemy a signal victory, 
honourable and glorious to the British 
‘arms. 
__ The Speaker gave him the Thanks of the 
house accordingly as followeth, viz. 

‘« Lieut. general sir Arthur Wellesley ; 
After ‘the events of the last year, it was 
impossible that parliament should re-as- 
semble without directing its earliest at- 
‘tention to the services of the British army 
in Portugal ; and, amidst the contending 
opinions which have prevailed upon other 
questions, the public voice has been loud 
and general in admiration of your splen- 
did achievements.—It is your praise to 
have. inspired your troops with unshaken 
confidence and unbounded ardour; to 
have commanded, not the obedience alone 
but the hearts and affections of your com- 
panions in arms; and, having planned 
your operations with the skill and promp- 


titude which have so eminently charac- | 
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terized all your former exertions, you 
have again led the armies of your country 
to battle, with the same‘ deliberate_valour, 
and triumphant success, which have long 
since rendered your name illustrious in 
the remotest parts of this empire. Mili- 
tary glory has ever been dear to. this na- 
tion; and great military exploits in the 
field or upon the ocean, have their sure 
reward in royal favour, and the grati- 
tude of parliament. It is therefore, with 
the highest satisfaction, that, in this fresh 
instance, I now proceed to deliver to you 
the Thanks of this house; and I do now 
accordingly, by the command, and in the 
name of the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, thank 
you for the distifguished valour, ability, 
and conduct, didplayed by you on ‘the 
17th and 2ist of August ldst in Portugal, 
on the latter of which days pis obtained 
at Vimiera over the army of the enemy a 
signal victory, honourable and glorious to 
the British arms.” 
[Sim ArtHur WELLEsLEY’s ANsweER.] 
ee which sir Arthur Wellesley said, 
«Mr. Speaker ; I beg leave’to express .- 
my acknowledgements to the. house’ for 
the high honour which they have confer- 
red upon me, by the notice which they 
have taken, and the approbation they have 
conveyed of my conduct during the time I 
commanded his majesty’s troops in Portu- 
].—No mai can value more highly than 
Fao the honourable distinction which has 
been conferred upon me: a distinction 
which it is in the power of the represen- 
tatives of a free seople alone to bestow, 
and which it is the peculiar advantage of 
the officers and soldiers in the service of 
his majesty to have held out to them as 
the object of their ambition, and to receive 
as the reward of their services.—-I_ be 
leave, at the same‘time,.to retuzs you. 
my thanks for the handsomé terms ta: 
which your kindness, I ought to say your 
partiality for me, has induced you to Con-: 
vey the approbation of the house.” 
Ordered, nem. con. That what has been 
now said by Mr. Speaker, in giving the 
Thanks of this house to lieut. gen. sir A. 
Wellesley, together with his Answer there- 
to, be printed in the Votes of this day. — 
~ [Generac Anstrutaer.} Sir John An- 
struther rose to express his extreme regret — 
that the. name of ‘a gallant relation of his 
who had fallen a sacrifice in the cause of. 
his country, on the late march of the Bri- 
tish army to Corunna, had been honoured 









“ no place im the Votes of 
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which had passed that house to the offi- 
cers who had been employed on that ser- 
vice. That was a circumstance which 
‘bore heavily on the feelings of that gal- 
lant officer’s friends and family. That 
he did not in his death share the honours 
so justly paid to sir John Moore, for the 
victory at Corunna, was not to be impu- 
ted to him, as it was upon his march thi- 
ther, that he ‘fell a victim to excessive fa- 
tigue only 48 hours before the battle, in 
ich, but for this premature fate, he 
would have borne a distinguished part. 
He took the opportunity of mentioning 
this subject to the noble lord, with a view 
to ask, if such a gratification could be 
conceded to the wishes of general Anstru- 
ther’s family. 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that he had 
‘every wish ta acknowledge the eminent 
services. of the gallant general, and that 
he felt every disposition to do honour to 
his memory ; but.on the present occasion, 
he feared it -was not compatible with the 
usage of parliament, to name any officers 
but those who were actually present. 

Sir A. Wellesley bore strong testimony 
to the distinguished gallantry of gen. An- 
struther. He was confident, had it been 
consistent with parliamentary usage, his 
mame would have been included in the 
vote of the house. 

The Secretary at War concurred in the 
same sentiménts, and added, that the 
gallant general’s name had twice before 
been included in the thanks of the house. 

[Generat Srewart.] General Grosve- 
nor adverting to the signal instance of 
‘bravery evinced by a gallant relation of 
the noble lord opposite to him at Bene- 
vente, where at the head of some pickets 
of British cavalry, he attacked and de- 
feated a body of the enemy’s horse, 
wished to know if so signal an exploit was 
not deserving of particular mention in the 
thanks of the house. 

Lord. Castlereagh said, that however-bril- 
liant the conduct fof his gallant relation 
had. been upon the affair to which the ho- 
nourable general alluded, it would be de- 

arting from the uniform usage of par- 
Fenieat to thank individual officers for 
actions with detachments. 

[Conpuct or THE Duxe or York.] 
Mr. Gwyllym Lloyd Wardle rose, pursuant 
te bis notice, and spoke to the fol-> 
lowing effect:—Fully aware, Sir, of the 
‘great importance’ of the subject I am 


about to submit to the consideration of the 
House, I most sincerely lament that my 








? 


abilities are unequal to do it,.complet 
justice. —But yet I trust that an ardent 
zeal for the welfare of my country, ‘sup- - 
rted. by. facts. strong ‘and: incontrover- | 
tible, will enable me to surmount every 
difficulty, and’ eventually to rescue . the 
state from the baneful influence of a power 
which has long’ been exercised for the 
worst of purposes, and which, in fact, 
tends to endanger our ultimate security, 
Fo stand forward the public accuser of a 
man so high in rank and so strong in in- | 
fluence as the Commander ‘in Chief, may 
very naturally be deemed no less a bold 
than an arduous undertaking. But, how. © 
ever bold, however arduous it may be, 
being determined that no consideration of 
that nature shall ever induce any hesita- 
tion or wavering in the performance of my 
duty either upon this or upon any other o¢- 
casion, my mind is fully made up for perse- 
verance. In the resolution I have formed, 
it is but reasonable for me to calculate 
upon the concurrence and co-operation 
of this House and the coyptry. For, at a 
crisis of peculiar peril, when the great, if 
not the only means of our safety, may 
depend upon the judicious organization 
and able direction of our military force, 
every man in the community must feel.a 
lively interest in the object which my 
motion has in view. I trust, therefore, 
his r. h, the duke of York will this night 
find, that however exalted his rank, how- 
ever powerful his influence, the voice of 
the people, through their representatives, 
will prevail over corruption, and justice 
will be done to the calls of a long-suffering 
and meritorious body, :to the best, to the 
vital interests of the people. . In the 
course which Iam pursuing, I feel ‘con- 
scious of no motive but that of a desire to 
serve my.country, and I am confident that 
none other can be fairly ascribed to me. 
The conviction of my mind is, and for 
some time has been, that unless the system 
of corruption that has so long prevailed 
in the military department be done away, 
this country may fall an easy prey to. the 
enemy. Consistently, therefore, - with 
any rational feeling of solicitude for my 
country which involves ‘my own connec- 
tions and my family, it is impessible that 
I should sit: silent, and allow. the practices 
which haye come to my knowledge, to be 
any longer concealed, .from those who 


- are so much interested in their character 


and tendency. It is upon these grounds, 
sir, that I am urged to. offer myself to 
your attention, . 
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.. The first point in the case which I have 
to state, relates to the Half-pay Fund, 

which is an establishment under. the di- 
' section of the Commander,in Chief. This 
fund arises out of the sale of commissions 
vacant by death; by the promotion of of- 
ficers not allowed to sell; or ‘by dismis- 
sions from the service. ‘The power of the 
Commander in Chief over this fund was 
constituted, and intended, for the reward 
of merit, either by the appointment. of 
meritorious officers to the commissions 
which so became vacant, or by selling them 
and applying the produce of such sales 
to the redemption of half-pay commissions, 
or to the Compassionate Fund. Here the 
power of the Commander in Chief over 


such produce ceases. If the.commissions, 


Ihave described are otherwise disposed of, 
the:authority vested in the Commander in 
Chief is abused, and the objects of the, 
Half-pay Fund are abandoned. Now, if 
. Ican shew that those commissions are ap- 
propriated to .very different purposes, it 
will of course appear that such abuse and 
abandonment does take place—that merit 
is not rewarded—that the Half-pay List is 
not reduced—that the Compassionate Fund 
is not assisted. For the purpose of shew- 
ing this it is absolutely necessary to call 
the attention of the House to another esta- 
blishment. of the Commander in Chief’s, 
which is quite of a different complexion to 
that-I have just mentioned... This esta- 
blishment,. which consisted of a splendid 
house. in, Gloucester-place, a variety of 
carriages, and a long retinue of servants, 
commenced in the year 1803, and at the 
‘head of it was placed a lady of the name 
of Clarke. As this lady forms a principal 
party in several of the facts which I have 
to cite, I am under the necessity, however 
reluctantly, to mention her name, as well 


as that of others, in order to make out a | 


fair parliamentary basis for my motion, 
and to satisfy the House that I have not 
brought -it, forward upon light grounds. 

n producing this satisfaction, I have no 
doubt of , succeeding, and I assure the 
House, that I shall endeavour to avoid 
trespassing upon their time by the. state- 
ment of more cases than appear to me 
necessary to the particular points which 
my motion embraces, —_ 

. The first Case to which I have to call 
your , attention is that of capt. Tonyn, 
'. whom I understand to be an officer of me- 
rit, and in alluding to him upon this occa- 
' sion, I beg it to be understood that I mean 

no reflection whatever upon his character. 





of plate for the establishment: in Glouces- 





This officer, who held his captaisiey in the 
48th regt. of foot, was promoted ar majo- 
rity in the 31st regt. according to the Ga- 
zette, on the 2d Aug. 1804. . For such 
promotion, to whieh, no doubt, capt. To- 
nyn’s professional merit entitled him: to 
aspire, he was indebted to the influeyce of 
Mrs. Clarke; without which he might 
have long looked for promotion in vain. 
To Mrs. Clarke, .capt. ‘Tonyn was intro- 
duced by capt. Huxley Sandon, of the 
Royal Waggon Train; and the terms of 
agreement were, that Mrs. Clarke should 
be paid 5001. upon capt. Tonyn’s majori 
being gazetted. In order to secure this 
payment it was arranged, that the amount 
should be lodged in the hands of a third 
person, as agent to the parties, and this 
agent was a Mr. J. Donovan, a surgeon, of 
Charles-street, St.: James’s-square. -As I | 
shall have frequent. occasion to introduce 
this rans gpoege name’ to-night, and ma 
be obliged to resort to him hereafter, it 
seems right that I should present the 
house with some information about him. 
It appears that Mr. Donovan was appoint- 
ed a lieutenant in the 4th Royal Garrison 
Battalion in ‘the year 1$02, and that he 
was afterwards promoted to the 11th Bat- 
talion. What the cause of this appoint- 
ment and promotion was I have endea- 
voured to ascertain, but without success. 
I have however found, that the services of 
Mr. Donovan could not have been of a 
military nature. In fact, since the day of 
his apprintnent in 1802, he has never 
joined his regiment. But there seems to be © 
some reason for granting him a perpetual 
leave of absence, as he has been on constant 
duty in London. This gentleman was a 
member of the medical department of our 
army inthe American war. Ifhe deserved 
promotion, surely our medical staff is large 
enough to provide for him: What then 
could have taken him into the army? 
But to return to his pursuits in London.— 
The 500/. lodged with this gentleman was 
paid to Mrs. Clarke, by capt. Huxley 
Sandon, as soon as major Tonyn was ga- 
zetted. Here it becomes necessary to ob- 
serve to.the house, that-the regulated dif-' 
ference between'a Company and a Majo- “ 
rity is 1,100/, which should have been ap- 
propriated as I before mentioned. But how 
does the affair stand? ‘Mrs. Clarke gains 
5001. and 1,1002. are lost to the Half-pay 
Fund.. This sum, however, of 500/. was 
paid by Mrs. Clarke to a Mr. Birket, a 
silversmith, in part payment for a service, - 
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‘was afterwards: paid by h. r. h. the Com- 
“mander in Chief. ‘The positions which I 


hold tobe clearly deducible from’ this case 


are these—First, that .‘Irs. Clarke possess- 
ed the-power of milnary promotion. ‘Se- 
eondly; That she received pecuniary con- 
sideration for such promotion. And thirdly, 
That the Comuantinter in Chief was a par- 


. taker in the: benefit arising from such pe-. 


euniaty consideration. To establish the 
truth of this case, I have the following 
witnesses ;—Major Tonyn, Mrs. Clarke, 
Mr. Donovan, capt. Huxley Sandon, and 
Mr. Birket’s Executors, n 

The second Case I have to adduce.re- 
lates to thesubject of exchanges. Upon 
the 25th of July 1805, an exchange was 
concluded between lieut.-col. Brooke, of 
the 56th regt. of infantry, and lieut.-col. 
Knight, of the 5th drdgoon guards, through 
the influence of Mrs. Clarke. The agent 
for negotiating this transaction was a Mr. 
Thynne, a medical géntleman. The cir- 
cumstances ‘of the application to the duke 
of York were shortly these ; Mrs. Clarke 
‘wanted some money to defray the- ex- 
pences of-an excursion in the country ; 
she therefore urged the Commander in 
Chief to expedite the exchange, as she 
was to receive 200/. for it. - This urgent 
request was made upon a Thursday, and 
its influence was such that the exchange 


‘was actually gazetted upon the Saturday 


following. Mrs. Clarke in consequence 
received 200I. from the agent. This case 
then serves to shew—first, that, in addition 


saved’ bythe supply which his mistress 
derived from eth sources, The wit- 
nésses’ to this case are, lieut. col. Brooke, 
lieut. col. Knight; Mrs. Clarke, and Mr. 
Thynne. 

As ‘a contrast to the preceding ex- 
change, I shall take leave to state a Case 
of peculiar hardship which occurred within 
the last year: two meritorious’ officers, 
major Macdonald and major Sinclair, both 
of the first reg. of.infantry, and both in- 
disposed, were anxious to make an ex- 
change—the one desiring, for the reco- 
Nery of his health, to remain in England ; 
while the other, from a similar motive, 
desired to go to the West Indies. These 

ntlemen sought their object by every 


Spetttible means. The most urgent re- 


quests, and the most respectable recom- 
mendations were made in their favour, but 
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in vain. No mistress was resorted ‘to 
no bribe of 2001. was offered; 
Macdonald was ‘forced to go to the ‘West 
‘Indies, and fell immediately a victim te 
the climate; major Sinclair was forced to 
remain in England, and survived but a few 
months. Thus was the country deprived 
of two highly deserving officers. 
~The: fourth Case I have to: adduce refers. 
to major John Shaw, of col. Champagne’s. 
Ceylon regiment. Major Shaw was ap- 
pointed acing 4 Barrack Master of t 
Cape of Good e upon the 3d of April, 
1806, through the influence of “Mrs 
Clarke. It’ was known that this officer 
by no means enjoyed ‘the favour of the 
duke of York; that in fact his royal:high- 
néss entertained some prejudices ‘against 
him. But these obstacles Mrs. ‘Clarke 
easily contrived to overcome: for it was: 
agreed to pay her 1,000/. for the major’s 
appointment. ‘The appointment was there- 


fore made, and the majof himself paid - 


Mrs. Clarke 300/. . Soon after, 200/. more 
were sent to Mrs. Clarke, by major Shaw’s- 
uncle, through Coutts’s bank, and the pays 
ment was made by one of Mr. Coutts’s 
clerks. The remaing 500/. however, was 
not paid; and when it was found: not to 
be forthcoming, Mrs. Clarke was enraged, 
and threatened revenge. She~ actually 
complained ‘to the Commander in Chief 
of major Shaw’s. breach of contract, and 


the consequence was that the major was- 


soon after put on half-pay. I am in. poss 


} session of several letters which passed upon 
| this subject, from major Shaw and Mrs, 
to promotions, exchanges were also-at the | 
disposal of Mrs. Clarke; and secondly, that | 
. the purse of the Commandet in Chief was 


Shaw, threatening: both the Commander 
in Chief and Mrs. Clarke with public ex= 


| posure, &c. if their complaints were not — 
| redressed, but in vain. In consequence of 


this business, I have been induced to ex- 


/amine the half-pay. list, in order to see 
whether any similar reduction to that of 
major Shaw had taken place in the Bars 
rack Department; but I have found no 


such thing. Such officers being, in fact, 
kept on full-pay, even on the home staff, 
This case of major Shaw was ‘indéed: the 
only instance I could find of such an officer 
being reduced to half-pay. .The case of 


‘this officer then demonstrates, first, ‘that 


Mrs. Clarke’s influence extended to ap- 
pointments on the staff of the-army, as welt 
as to’ promotions and exchanges in the 
atmy itself; secondly, That the Com- 
mander in Chief punished an individual by 
reducing ‘him from full to ‘half pay, for 
non-performance of a nefarious contract 


with his mistress ;. thirdly, that the Com~ 


\o 
i 











mander in Chief was a direct party to all 
. this shameful transaction. Thewitnesses to 
“ this case‘are, Mrs. Clarke, Mr. Shaw, uncle 
to ‘major ‘Shaw, Mr. Couitts’s clerk, and 
Mrs. Shaw. 
- [now come to the et 
colonel French and his'Jevy. This of- 
| ficer' was, through the influence of Mrs. 
Clarke, appointed by the Commander in 
Chief to conduct,a levy in the years: 1804-5. 
- The colonel was introduced to Mrs. Clarke 
by capt: Huxley Sandon, and the condition 
upon which he obtained ‘his ‘appointment 
__ was, that Mrs, C. should have one ‘guinea 
out of the bounty of each man raised, to- 
gether with the sale or patronage of a 
certain number of the commissions. The 
agreement being concluded, it'was ‘com- 
municated to, and approved of, by the 
Commander in Chief. Col. French was 
accordingly sent by Mrs. Clarke to the 
Horse Guards, and after many interviews, 
the levy was sent on foot.. As the levy 
’ proceeded, Mrs. Clarke received several 
sums of money from col. French, capt. 
Huxley Sandon; and a Mr.’ Corri. ' She 
also received 500%. from a Mr. Cockayne, 
who is a well known solicitor in Lyon’s- 
inn, and a friend of captain Huxley: San- 
don’s. 
~ But, to return for 2 moment to Mr. 
Donovan; the garrison-battalion lieutenant. 
This gentlemen, who was such a promi- 
hent agent in those ‘transactions, was: ac- 
‘ quainted with an old officer, a Captain 
Tuck, whom he very strongly recommend- 
ed to seek promotion ; .and to encourage 
him by a display of the facility with which 
it might be attained, he sent him a written 
scale of Mirs. Clarke’s prices, for different 
commissions, which, in stating, I beg leave 
to contrast with the regulated prices of the 


Army. ¢ 
Mrs. Clarke’s Prices. Regulated Prices. 


“A Majority: £.900 ~- -: = £.2,600 
‘ACompany 700 - - = © 1,500 
A Lieutenancy 400 - - - 550 


An Ensigncy 200 - - 400 
From this ‘scale it appears, that the funds 
I have before alluded to lost, in an enor- 
mous ratio to the gain of Mrs. Clarke, 
or any other individual acting upon the 
same system. 

Here I am to take leave of Mrs. Clarke. 
_ Here the scene closes upon her mili 
negociations; and in what follows, the 
Commander in Chief alone is interested. 
It ‘appears’ that’ his royal highness re- 
quired a loan of 5,000#. from col. French, 


and Mr. Grant, of Barnard’s inn, promised 
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to comply with the request in procuri 
the sist } provided she. Consenintaiie 
Chief would use his influence and obtain 
payment to’col. French of a balance due 
to him by government on account of the 
levy. ‘This was promised; but the Com: 
mander ‘in Chief failing to fulfil his’part of 
the condition, the loan he required was 
not advanced, arid 3,000/. still remain due 
from government to col. French. The 
case of this levy shews, first, that Mrs. 
Clarke, in addition to promotions in the: 
army, to exchanges, and appointments 
on the staff; possessed the power of aug- 
menting the military force of the coun- 
try; secondly, that in this'‘case, as in all 
others, she was allowed to receive ‘pe- 
cuniary consideration for the exercise of 
her irifluence ; thirdly, that the Com=- 
mander in Chief endeavoured to derive a 
pecuniary accommodation for himself in- 
dependently of Mrs. Clarke’s advantages. 
The witnesses in this case are ‘colonel 
French, captain Huxley Sandon, Mrs. 
Clarke, Mr. Corri, Mr. Grant, capt. Tuck, 
and Mr. J. Donovan. : 
The-last case with which I shall at 
sent trouble the house is that of capt. Mae 
ling. This gentleman was appointed té 
an ersigncy in the 87th regt. on the 28th 
‘Noy. 1805 ; to a lieutenancy in the same 
reg. on the 26th of Nov. 1806; and to a 
captaincy in the royal African corps, un- 
der the command ofthe duke of York’s 
own secretary, col. Gordon, on the 15th 
of Sept. 1808. Ihave every reason to be- 
lieve capt. Maling to be’a very unexcep- 
tionable character, although I ‘cannot 
help pronouncing the mode of his promo- 
tion as extremely exceptionable. ' But 
this promotion was effected through the . 
influence of the favourite agent, Mr: 
Greenwood, in whose office Mr. Mali 
was a clerk, remaining at his desk while 
advanced in the army by. such an extra- 
ordinary course—by a course which. in- 
terfered with the interests, which super- 
| seded the rights of many meritorious offi- 
cers who had long served in the army— 
| who had fought and bled fortheir country. — 
This Mr. Maling has also, I understand; 
had, while so promoted, some appointment 
| of pay-masterin Ireland. 1 would appeal 
‘to the candour of the house, to the com¢ 
mon sense of any man or body of men, . 
whether it be right, whether it be tolera- 
ble, that such ‘an accumulation of favour 
should: be conferred upon any individual 
‘without any claim of professional merit, 





but merely through the operation of uh- 
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due influence, while. so many hundreds of 
truly deserving. men are. slighted. and 


overlooked ? I. would ask .whether it be 


ible that our army can prosper—that 
its. spirit can succeed, or its character: be 
advanced, whilesuch injustice is tolerated ? 
But I will not dwell upon those points— 
it is quite’ unnecessary. 

The facts I have stated are such as must 
suggest such reflections to any man’s mind. 
The house must feel the propriety, the ne- 
cessity of grounding some proceeding 
upon such facts. The proceeding I pro- 
pose will, Ihave no doubt, be acceded to, 

am sure I have'stated quite enough to 
induce the house to give me what I ask— 
I could state more if. necessary. ‘There is 
: indeed, one thing to which I cannot omit 
alluding. The house must be astonished 
indeed at the corruption of the times, 
when told; that there is at this moment a 
public office in the City forthe sale of Com- 
missions, at the same reduced scale as that 
of Mrs. Clarke, and that the persons who 
manage this office stated in my presence 
that they were the agents of the present 
favourite mistress, Mrs. Carey. . Indeed, 
these agents declared further, that the 
were also enabled to dispose of places bot 
in Church and State, and that they did not 
hesitate to say, that they were employed 
by two of the first officers in the adminis- 
tration. But these are points to which I 
may, on a future day, feel myself more 
enabled to speak at large-——The hon. 
member concluded with moving for the 
appointment of a Conmimittee to investi- 

ate the Conduct of his royal highness the 
ke of York, the Commander in Chief, 
with regard to Promotions, Exchanges, and 
Appointments. to Commissions, in the 
Army and in raising Levies forthe Army. 

Sir Francis Burdett seconded the mo- 
tion... deg 

The Secretary at War said, that he did 
- not rise to give any opposition to the mo- 
tion.. (Hear, hear, from’.the _ Treasury 
Bench.) If he did so, he would ill: con- 
sult the wishes and worse. consult the in- 
terests of the Commander in Chief. From 
are to the interests of the Commander 
in, Chief he felt unfeigned satisfaction, 
that, at length, an opportunity was afforded 
of ies syryd an effectual inquiry into the 
grounds of the various cafumnies and mis- 





‘ 


representations which had of late ‘been | 
so industriously circulated against that il- 
lustrious personage. The facts which the 
-hon, .gent. had brought forward were of 
the most serious nature, and well deserved 
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the. attention .of the house. He. 
the house would go into, the inquiry, but 
listen to no charge unless it was clearly 
and distinctly stated, Charges - on these 
or any grounds distinctly stated, his royal | 


‘highness was ready to meet, and even de- 
-sirous of goi 


into the investigation, — 
This, he believed, was all that was neces- . 
sary for him to. say in this stage of the 
business ; buthe requested the indulgence 
of the house while he made a few obserya- . 
tions not foreign to the question. With 
regard to the private transactions stated 
by the hon. gent. he had never heard of 
them before, and therefore could not be 
prepared to give an answer.’ But he could 
contradict those that were stated to have 
occurred at the Horse Guards. The pa- 
pers respecting the half-pay fund were be- 
fore the house, and he had stated in his 


place, without being contradicted at the 


time, that his royal highness. had given 
up a great part of his patronage for the. 
benefit of that fund. It was needless to 
go into the facts, more particularly asa 
full inquiry would necessarily take place. 
He would only remark, that the thanks 
which the house had been conferring on 
the army reflected no small credit on the 
Commander in Chief. His gallant friend 
near him:(sir Arthur Wellesley) might per- 
haps, state of what description the army 
was which the Commander in Chief had 
put into his hands. Could the army have 
achieved the great exploits, for which it had 
been distinguished, if it had been. ill-ma- 
naged for a series of years. It had been 


universally allowed, that to make courage 


available in the day of battle discipline’ 
was necessary ; and it was well-known 
how much the Commander in Chief had 
attended to that object, which had ren- 
dered the army so formidable to the ene- 
my... Another fact to which it was impor- 
tant to allude, was the extreme order and 
regularity which. had been introduced 
into the office of the Commander in Chief, 
which the inquiry would prove. ‘ : 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. rejoiced. that the 
hon. gent. had at length brought forward 
facts, to which a specific. inquiry might 
be. directed ; and_ he »rejoiced also, that 
the character of the Commander in Chief 
would ;net bé the. subject of that general 
sort of discussion, which sometimes took 
place in that house ; but.that every fact 
would. be fully and. fairly sifted. It had 


fallen to his lot to know how promotions 


were conducted in the office of the Com- 
mander in Chief, and he knew that it. was 


















~ 
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: regularly recorded in that office who re- ; 
mended the piSmotion,.and the docu- 
“ments would be found there,,so that all | 


com 


' these transactions. might be completely 
traced, With regard to. the produce of 
the half-pay fund, the mode in which the 
money came into the office, and the mode 
in. which. it was issued, were recorded. 
Under these circumstances, he rejoiced 
that a Committee was to be appointed, 
and he hoped they would make a special 


report—so .much with regard to the al-. 


ledged facts ; but he must observe, with 
‘respect to the removal of the barrack mas- 
ter of the Cape of Good Hope, that such 
_ removals were circumstances of common 
occurrence. The instance in question re- 
lated to the establishment at Ceylon; and 
in foreign establishments, though the facts 
stated by the hon. gent should be true, it 
constituted no ground of charge ; for it was 
in-the ordinary course of the service. 
With respect to the exchange between 
an officer going to the West Indies and 
one remaining here, the Commander in 
Chief would be in a most extraordinary 
situation if it was to.be made a ground of 
‘ accusation, that he had not consented to an 
arrangement ene to’ the convenience, 
perhaps to the benefit, of individuals. As 
to one of these gentlemen dying here, and 
‘the other in the West’ Indies, if these ge- 
neral charges wére to be listened to, it 
would be impossible for a person in his 
‘royal highness’s illustrious station to. con- 
duct the business, The circumstances 
stated by the hon. gent. went to shew that 
his royal highness, with a view to put a 
little money in his own pocket, had en- 
croached upon the: half-pay fund. But 
the house would recollect that this fund 
was established by his royal highness, 
and the money furnished from the produce 
of commissiqas, which he might have gi- 
. ven away without any sale at all. _ But the 
Commander in Chief gave up his own pa- 
tronage, and saved to the public an im- 
‘ mense sum—A4nd yet he was charged with 
‘an embezzlement of this sort! But he 
was glad that a full inquiry was to take 
place. There was still one topic on 
which he would be to blame, if he did 


not say a few words—he alluded to the. 


state of the army under his command last 
summer. He must say, that never was 
there an army in a better state as far as 
depended on the Commander in Chief, and 
he must further say, that if the army had 
not performed the service for which it 
was destined, the blame would not have 
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rested with the Commander in.Chief, but — 
with him ; and whatever enthusiasm they 
had felt, was the result of the example and 
discipline afforded by the illustrious person — 
at the head of the army. ; oa 
-Mr. Yorke observed that he never. lis- 
tened to a charge more serious, and -he 
had-.heard it with the greatest possible 
concern,.both on account of the Com- - 
mander in Chief, and the hon. gent. who 
had brought it forward, (hear! hear!) who. 
took so heavy a responsibility upon himself. 
But he was glad that the house had come 
at last to some Charges against h. r. h. the 
Commander in Chief in a tangible form. 
At length they could reach in a tangi- 
ble shape some of those libels which-had 
for some time past been more assiduously 
and pertinaciously. circulated than at any 
former period in this country so prolific in 
libels. Publications which he would treat 
as libels, (hear! hear!) had lately appear- 
ed against the Commander in Chief, and 
these had been circulated with a perti- 
nacity hitherto unexampled. He was glad 
therefore that something was now brought — 
forward in a tangible form, and he hoped 
the House would do its duty to itself, to the 
country, and'to the Royal House of Bruns- 


| wick—(Loud cries of hear! hear!); that 


blame might rest where it ought to be 
fixed, and that if there was no ground for 
these accusations, justice might be done 
to. the Commander in Chief. . And he sin- 
cerely hoped, that if the latter should turn 
out to be the fact—the hon. gent. would 
be enabled to acquit himself, by shewing 
at’ least, that there existed some probable 
reasons in support of the heavy charg 
which he had taken upon himself. For 
my own part, Mr. Yorke continued, I be- 
lieve that there exists a Conspiracy of the 
most atrocious and diabolical kind agai 
his royal highness (loud cries of hear! 
hear !)—founded on the Jacobinical spirit 
which appeared at the commencement of 
the French revolution; for though this 
spirit did not shew itself exactly in ‘the 
same form as at first, when once raised it 
was not easily quelled, and it never could 
promote its views with better hopes of 
success than oy talking- down illustrious 
persons—(hear! hear!). It was the ob- 
ject to write down his royal highness—it 


_was no less so to write down all thé esta- 


blishments of the country. . By méans of 
the press, the liberty of which was so vas _ 


Tuable, and the licentiousness of* whith: 


was so pernicious, it appeared to be the 
design of the Conspirators to write 








\ 
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down the military system throug 
Commander. in Chief—the army through 
its. generals, and other . establishments 
through the i yea ‘Most conspicuous in 
each—and of this plan the present was 
-only'a particular instance, (hear! hear!)— 
He was glad that this enquiry was to take 
_place, because there was in the country a 

conspiracy against all that was eminent in 
‘ the state. They “all knew what that -spi- 
rit was upon which this conspiracy was 
-fourided; and-though it was not the same 
at present as at the time of the French 


revolution, ‘yet, as the late Mr. Pitt had. 


truly said, «the jacobinical spirit, -when 
once roused, is not easily put down.” The 
‘spirit was not yet extinct, and the conse- 
quence was.a conspiracy for talking and 


writing. down every thing illustrious and | 


eminent in the nation—to run down the 
royal family through the duke of ‘York, 
and to run down the army. through its ge- 
nerals. . This was-a consequence of a free 
press, the freedom of which was justly con- 
‘ sidered the palladium of liberty, but whose 
licentiousness was the destruction of civil 
society. . That licentiousness of the press 


had been actively directed against the il-' 


Justrious person who was the object of this 
motion, and who from his station and all 
his past services, might be supposed secure 
from its attacks. 
ought; but the House ought to consider 
the illustrious object against whom the 
c was directed ; they ought to con- 
. sider his high station in the country, and 
the eminent services which he had per- 
formed: for the country, in the state to 
which he had brought the army—(hear!) 
What was'the state of the army when he 
became Commander in Chief? It scarcely 
deserved'the namé of an army, and it was 
now found by experience to be, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, the best army that 
ever existed. ‘The best mode to do justice 
to the sovereign—to do justice to the high 
_ character now impeached—and to do justice 
to the country, would, perhaps, be toap- 
point a: Parliamentary Commission, with 
power to examine each party on oath— 
(loud cries:of hear! hear! from both sides 
of the House.). - The gentleman might have 
circumstances in-view to support these 
charges, which he believed to be founded 
in truth. ‘He only spoke of this Commis- 
. sion with reference to his own argument. 
-He Wad ‘said that he believed ‘a Con- 
spiracy to exist, and if the House: could. 
go ‘along with him, and that this 


su 
was actually the case, be’ throw 


Let blame fall where it’ 


’ 


~ 


their consideration,’ whether a Parliamen- 
tary Commission with power to examing 
on oath was’ not pr 
tee. He could not think :he had done his 
duty if he had not thrown out this idea for 
consideration. The importance of the 
subject well deserved such a mode of. pro- 


that the matter would now be properly 
investigated. 
Sir Francis Burdett having never, either 
in that house or elsewhere, talked of the 
Duke of York with disrespect,-could have 


and he entertained the same hope that 
the inquiry would terminate in the éntire 
exculpation of his royal highness. He 
was sure there could be no other feel- 
ing in the house upon the subject. He 
agreed with the right hon. gent. who 
spoke last, that the hon. mover was entitled 
to the thanks of the house for havitig 
brought this matter forward, when’ he 
heard of the facts he had detailed. . It was 
his duty to do so, and he ‘was consequent- 
ly éntitled to. commendation: For his 
own part, he had not known any thing of 
the motion of the hon. gent., further than - 
as any other member might from the notice 
he had given of his intention to bring it 
forward. But the facts he had stated ap- 
peared so serious, that he thought ‘the 
house was bound to inquire into the case, 


sincerely hoped, that, upon ‘inquiry, it 
would appear that the facts altledged ori- 
ginated in error, or in’ mischievous inten- 
tions, and an unfair wish to run down the 
duke of York. It was impossible to avoid 
such thingsin a country where free discus- 
sion was allowed. ‘There was no man in’a. 
public station, or indeed in afiy prominent 
rankin the country, who must not have felt 
the effects of this privilege of a free press. 
But it was also a consequence of the same 
freedom of discussion, that any party 
aggrieved had easy access to the courts of - 


not be resorted to, that the calumny 
would die away, and leave the character 


he hoped would be the case in the present 
instance ; and indeed, if it had not been 
for the facts so strongly stated by the hon. 
gent. he could not have entertayned even 
the shadow of a suspicion that it could 
possibly‘be otherwise. He had risen only 





out for | 


preferable to a Comimit- . 


ceeding. Bat.at all events, he was happy 


it assailed brighter than before, when 
cleared: up ftom false accusations. ‘This © 





no view but what was entertained by the © 
right hon. gentlemen opposite in second- . 
ing the motion then under’ consideration, . 


and had therefore seconded the motion. He — 


justice for redress; or, if that mode should . 















by 








ss 


dy to, state. the situation .o 


to. state the. say ads of his having seconded 
the mo inno . Ving bronght which for- 
weds thought the hon,. member.entitled 
Sp ie enle of the house 6. .).0 
Mr. William .<dam’'said, he gaye way to 
the hon. baronet, in order that ,he.might 
an opportunity of shewing, as he had 

done, with so much coolness, candour, and ° 


politeness, the motives which induced him 
to second the present.motion. _ He was ex- 


" - ¢remely glad he had done so, as the whole 


of the hon. baronet’s sentiments had been: 
delivered ina manner highly honourable to 
him, , His chief reason for offering himself . 
to the house, on the present question, was 
for the purpose of stating what; heth< 
in be the most desirable method of pro- 
ing in. the present case. In forming 
opinion he was.about to deliver to the 
house, he looked only. to the principles of 
the British Constitution, and the invariable 
end of | its nstipe 5 viz. that from: the 
highest. subject to the lowest,.every person | 
pa must be taken to. be innocent, till 


ved to. be guilty, With respect to 
1 those. alledged facts which the, hon. 


gent. had broughtforward ina very candid 
manner, he had not the smallest doubt, | 
however the hon.. gent. might haye been | 
induced to give credence to their truth or | 
probability, that it would yltimately turn’ 
out, on a.proper. investigation, that they | 
were founded in falsehood and misrepre- | 
sentation. .As to that relating to. the ser-. 
vice of plate, it came in such 3 question- | 
able shape, and from such, a quarter, that, 
he was sure no gentleman could believe 
it-tpae.. From the situation which he had | 
gratuitously filled in the way of his pro- | 
p Aas in the service ofthe illustrious per- 
sonage, the object of this. motion, he was 
erable to, speak without bias, and with 
certainty, respecting his revenues, and 


‘ every circumstance connected with them. 


During the twenty years.thathe held his of- 
fice, Ke, had been intimately acquainted 
with all. his royal, highness’s affairs, with- 
out any circumstance being kept from his 
knowledge,” At. every moment of that 
long period he had possessed the, unlimited 
confidence of, that illustrious person, even 
during his embarrassments (for, as.they bad 


_ Jeen‘ under the censideration: of parlia- 


ment, ‘he might advert to,those embarrass- 

ments), and:in al his caparnars uw? him 

he had, known, his royal highness uniform- 
: , f his affairs with 


. 
sD ta 


_ @Maccuracy, that was extraerdinary, with 
- @ trath ‘beyond example, and,with a fide- 
Pa pF RED DP reflected the highest 


Vou, 
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a Aiea ty i en 
cured any accor 10n. Or 10aR OR. al 
other terms, than the duke-of Bedford, the 


duke. of “Devonshire,..or. the. duke of 


Northumberland. swould,: if. they: had’ ae- 

casion. This be. stated, in.order. to: shew 

that, in the inquiry that was-to take place, » 
from what the. house. knew . personally, 
he could confidently assert, that the facts 

alledged would prove unfounded. A 
as he. felt no. bias on, the occasion; -but 
what arose, froma regard. to. justice;the 
mode. of peagending. had to propose, 
was suggested solely with a view to. pror 
mote it. The inquiry sbould, in his mind, 
be public, as.the charge was, and. the au- 
thority of that. house, when. examining 
witnesses .ati.its bar, would: insure their 
punishment in case of prevarication. » Ut 
would not: be,proper to carry‘on ,the,ia- 
quiry under; an .act; which would, require 
the sanction of. she other. branches of she 
legislature. Gentlemen. should recollevt, 
that this investigation might jead to am 


z 


impeachment hereafter, and, therefore the 
house ought not to part with its power of . - 


inquiry, or delegate it to.a paxhamentary 
commission, when the investigation would’ 
be,carriéd .on more properly, more effeer ' 
tually,and more,constitutionally ina com: 
mittee..of the whole -house.. ‘[t .was: fit, 
as the charges ‘had been made before the 
whole house, that the imvestigation.sho 
be carried on. before the whole shouse-of . 
commons of the empire,:in order to ascet- 
eae vg the ae ook gc be 
rought home to.,bis royal hi 5 ter 
if toa could not.be so brought home, he 
inquiry could lead.to nothing... Uponishese 
groun ne A was hal lt oo the im 
quiry. should not De secret,, Dut: 
Seed on in that: House, where jan ard 
had been stated. A public investigation, 
before the world,.at the-bar jof that/house, 
would prove best as. regarded the house, 
best as regarded the Commander in.Chief, 
and best as it.regarded the bon. moverand 
the sei 3 em be deeply interested _ 
jn the result of this important, inquiry: + 
Mr. Wilberforce. expressed ie ome of. 
the importance of the .subject which.was 
submitted to the consideration of the house. 
He was confident. that the hon. ena 
impressed with the great. responsibility 
which attached to.a charge brought, as;st 
was, against such jan elevated charactér,in - 
the, country.,. He did .by,no means. @vish 


to conyey, any: idea, that,the.extent of. such 


FPSpoRRiptlisy Ong abel ei aetee Ama | 
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der of that yrs ik it | 
‘aiv ‘aécusation, for which he had’convincing 

testimony, although’ directed’ against one 
‘of the “most ‘considerable “persons ‘in’ the 
empire,’both in ‘rank and influence ; but 
ne did cditceive that'when high character 


‘was’ implicated; the most ‘efficient ‘and 


‘host! satisfactory ‘mode’ of investigation 
ught* to be adopted.’ He contended that 
‘an inquiry at the’ bar’ could fot’ be con- 
ducted with impartidlity, in- consequence: 
of’ thé ‘interference of party. spirit. ' To 
enable'the house to arrive at that desirable 
end; he fally agreed with his’ ‘right’ hon. 


- friend“(Mr.’Yorke) near him, that the in- 


‘vestigation of the charges that night pre- 
ferred ‘ought to be committed to'a parlia- 
mentary commission, specially‘delegated 
for that-spetific purpose. Such inquiry was 


-Mot to’ be considered ‘private or secret. It 


‘would ‘afford the’ best species of communi- 
‘cation; namely, publicity at the end,’ but 
not in the ‘progress ‘of ‘the ‘investigation. 
Whoever had attended to the consequen- 
ees of public examination ‘at the bar’ of 
the ‘house, coald not be blind to the. 
Nuifierous “and ‘fatal’ inconveniences of 
buch @'mode of’ proceeding. “The very’ 
Sbject for which ‘it was proposed was too 
often defeated’ by the means. ‘ By ‘the 
appointment “of ‘a Commission” the ‘ wit- 
Ness€s' would be: examined upon oath ; all 
party bias and personal altercation would 
je ‘prevented, and, ‘of ‘course, a weight 
and-confidence would be’ attached to the 
decision of ‘those “delegated, ‘and ‘to the 
testimony of those examined, which it was 
impossible’to expect from any public dis- 
‘cussion or €xamination at the bar. “It was 
for the*house't bear strongly in its recol- 
lection, ‘that inthe present unexampled 
and critical state ‘pf the civilized world, 
‘all Europe ‘looked’ with ‘a’ vigilant’ and 
@nxjous attention tothe: deliberations of 
the British House of’ Comnions. ‘That 
house was now put on its’ trial before’ the 
seratinizing tribunal of public opinion. “It: 
had to ‘render’ justice, both ‘to the illustri- 
ous personage, whose character he ‘ex- 
ed ‘would “come ‘clear and unstllied 

‘the ordeal, and to the country, which 

‘was equally interested in the result. The 
‘Claims of ‘the ‘public demanded’ that the 
Ree of the people should look to 
6u ial jastice,; however high the’ rank, 
eminént the'services; or splendid the con-. 


-mections of the dignified personage against 


whom such charges were preferred. “That 
justice, he conceived, could be most’ satis-' 


factorily obtained by’ ani inquity, private in 





jts progress, but to'be' public in'the regal 
Subicdiarty" wed 6 Pict 
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amined, and the itiportance’ of ‘the inter. 


‘ests ‘affected by the aétus“tion. ~~ 


4 "The Chancellor of the Bxthequér coiticided 


in the unanimous feeling of the house, that — 
to the’ most solemn’ and setiows accusation | 


brought “forward ‘that’ night, the “most so: 
fein and serious inquiry ought to be af- 


fordéd. ‘The only difference that seemed 
to exist'in the ‘mind of gentlemen ‘was, as 


to the manner of conducting that investi- 
gation, whether the ends, to ‘which ‘alt 
lookéed with’ equal eagernéss, were more 
likely to’ be ‘acquired by ‘a private and 


delegated examination, or by afull, prompt . 
; re 


and public discussion, arising fron 

testimony, which the hon. gent. who sub- 
mitted those charges to parliamentary con- 
sideration, may be enabled to prodace at 
thé bar of that house. ‘ The more the house. 
reflected upon the importance of the'sub- 
ject, the high station of the party, or the 


important interests‘connected with this in- . 
quiry, the mofe it would concur with his . 


hon. friend (Mr. Adam) that it should’ not 
abandon its inquisitorial functions in this 
instance. He could state upon the autho- 


rity of’ the illustrious person himself, given 


him at the only opportunity he had of con- 
sulting with him upon the subject, thatthe 
most ready course of prosecuting the'im- 
quiry would be the most agreeable to him, 


and that he deprecated ‘nothing:so much - 


asa course that would’ ‘impede the final 
result, That illustrious personage wished, 
like‘any other subject, to be put publicly 
upon his ‘trial,and to stand acquitted or 
convicted upon the case that nee be: 
madé out: atthe same ‘time that he had 
a thorough convittion, that he should’ex- 
culpate Thimselt from all charge. “From 


the nature of the facts which had been ° 


already stated, ‘he would stake his réputa- 
tion upon it, that it was impossible that, 
after the result of the inquiry, any suspicion 
could even ‘attach to his roya highinest, 
But he was sute the house would pause 
before it would depart from its established 
usage to adopt a parliamentary commission, 


‘He felt the inconvenience’ of a parliamen- 


tary inquiry; but these inconveniences 
must be, encountered on so’ important an 
‘Occasion.~—The hon. gent. (Mr. Wardle) 
had in the course of his h 
cumstance which particalatly involved the 
character of’ ‘his majesty’s ‘government. 


‘He hiad mentioned: that two’ miemibers of - 


‘the King’s cabinet were concerned in this 


‘ 





- ay 


eech stated'acir- - 

















. 
? 





‘ 


agency. for the. disposal of . government 
prone. Thies topic on. which he 
ae and it. was for the option, of 
the hon, gent. to. determine, whether. he 
would afford it in,a pablic manner in. that 
house, or, by a private communication to 
“some, of the responsible servants of the 
crown (a. cry, of name! name!). When’ 
in possession: of that information, he as- 
sured. the -house. that by him no measure 
would be left undone to unravel and eluci- 
date the truth or falsehood of that allega-. 
tion, nor any diligence omitted to bring the 
delinquents, ifan ythereshould be; tojustice. 
It was not-for him.to.tell, that house, that in 
this great capital it might happenthat foolish 
persons were. frequently deceived by ad- 
vertisements in the public papers, . an-, 
nouncing the disposal of official patronage. 
And. perhaps ,it had occasionally, turned 
out, that the. very persons who were ori- 
ginally deceived by these’ advertisements 
to make applications, did. ultimately ob- 
tain the very appointments for which they 
had. endeavoured to negociate; but he 
was convinced that as there. was nothing 
- go, discreditabie. to. government, so there 
was nothing more false in fact than the 
idea, that money was paid to persons high 
in office, for such, transactions, For the 
distinct manner, in which the hon. gent. 
submitted the question to, the house, he 
conceived him entitled to its thanks. He 
had-pledged himself to bring his charges 
home to his royal highness. . Upon that 
pledge the proposed inquiry was admitted; 


- and both for the accuser and the accused, to 


guard against suppression and insufficiency 


‘ of evidence, publicity was essentially ne- 


cessary, en, therefore, the question 


for. inquiry by a Committee should be dis- 


posed of, he should second a motion that 
the Committee be a Committee of the whole 
House, ifhis hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Adam) should make that motion... ; © 

‘Mr. Wardle stated, that he was anxious 
to afford the. fullest information ee ‘his 

wer to the right. hon. the Chancellor of 
Pie fe heuer The office where this 
agency was transacted was.in a court 
out of Threadncedle-street, The names 
of the agents in that office were Heylop 


andPullen. . They had stated various situa-’ 


tions purchased.in the Island of Jamaica, 


cabinet, a! : pS ee , om 
gotiations, and to whom he alluded in bis 


and, that the two members of ‘the present 
. for whom, they acted in such ne- 
cech,, woke the Lor Chancelfor and the 
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it duet himself to require ‘the, fullest, | 1 


ts oi sa 3 


~Condiuet of the Duke of York, 
I, was then carried » (nem. con, that the 
aduct, of his, royal highness. the Com 
mander, in. Chief, in, the appointment .to 
Commissions, regulating Exchanges, and. 


filling up of Vacancies in; the: 





r. ot «fi $e Yd: ’ 
referred .to a Committee. . The Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, then. moved, , that,.it 
should. be. a .Cammittee of. the. whole 
House... inehie ake , 


Lord Folkestone considered the hon..mo- 


ver entitled to the: fullest, credit, for the 





E108 


manner in which he brought. the subject . 


forward... He was of opinion that the ends 
of justice, would be best answered, by re- 
ferring the inquiry to a.Select Committee, 
from whose Reports all. the benefits of 
publicity would be, derived... From. the 
inconveniences which he had witnessed in 
‘the progress of an examination at the 
bar, he submitted whether any mode of 
conducting. the inquiry, was not_ better 


than that proposed by the right hon, gent. _ 


It was extraordinary to see the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer interfere with the, 
mode of proceeding which the hon. mover 
had adopted, when the house recollected 


with what severe comment that gent. (Mr, _ 


Perceval) remarked upon certain members 
on.-his side of the house, for the alledged. 
indecorum. of taking certain measures.out 
of the hands of the original proposers, 
Mr. Secretary Canning conceived. that 
the surprise expressed by the noble lord. 
in seeing his. right. hon. Piend propose to 
the consideration of that house the most 
desirable mode of proceeding, would have, 
been prevented if that noble lord had con« 
| sidered the nature of the improyement 
which was recommended. : The interference 
of his right hon. friend was not:to restrict, 


but to extend inquiry ; it was not tonar- — 


row the means but to enlarge the sphere 
of deliberation. _It was an_ improvement 
suited to the importance of the accusation, 
and. to that serious discussion which: so, 
many commanding inducements pressed. it, 
upon that liouse to afford. - The house 
should recollect that if such charges were 
proved, the issue of its deliberation mi: 
ead to a proceeding affecting the. most 
valuable privileges of parliament, and the 
dearest interests of the elevated and illus. 
tribus personage affected by their decision, 
It was established by various precedents. 
in parliamentary history. ; It was. to: 
Committee of ie ‘whole House. the case of 
the, duke of Marlborough was submitted, 


because, such proceeding was consideted. 


correspondent with the , gravity. of ¥ its, . 





Judicial character, and -because., it, was, 


‘ 





Se 
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# “species of ‘trial which united ‘earli- 
| nea With: publicity. “When, ‘therefore, 
the noble ‘lord complained that an aie 
was' madé to take the subject out of th 
Rands ‘of ‘the’ hon.* 
brought it’ forward, rop 
roach amounted to this, that the Chan- 
éeltor of the Exchequer had’ proposed a 
motion calculated most effectually to 
. promote’ the Nera which the origimal 
mover ee ‘to lave ‘solely’. in his 
view.’ Indeed, the hon. mover himself 
«did not feel as if the proposition of his 
fight‘hon. friend was any unjustifiable at- 
tempt. at’ interference, nor did “he evince 
atiy hostility to submit His charges'to the 
House of ‘commons in its most extéendéd 
éapacity. That hon. gent: had declared: 
t@ the house, that in calling its attention to 
this’very iniportant subject, he was solely 
détuate Reg of public duty; that-he 
was frée from any hostile feeling to the 
ated pérsoriage, whose character his 
éharges went 'so vitally to affect. For the 
impulse’ of public se rit and disinterested 
atriotism, he (Mr. C.) was willing to give 
im ‘credit, and surety that hon. gent. 
éould hot be dissatisfied with those who 
placed ‘him upon the most commanding 
stage, ‘to rédp the benefit of his patriotic 
Yabouts.— (Hear ! hear!) He surely must 
be'awaré, that having undertaken the res- 
aged ‘task of submitting to a British 
ousé of Conmions such a’sérious accusa- 
tion, that whatever might be the issue of 
itd “deliberation ; in’ whatever view the 
Kotse'shall consider the transactions which 
he has disclosed, whether they bé refuted 
ér substantiated, infamy must attach some- 
where—either upon the accused or thé ac- 
euser.— (Hear! ‘hear !)—From the system 
which had beer ‘deliberately putsued for 
some time past, by the enemies of his 
royal highiness, ‘he had to congratulate 
tliat iHustridus personage, arid at the same 
_ tinlé’to ye the hon. ct for thé op- 
portinity of cativassing the subject u 
carer prefered in ‘- tangible sta. 
atever result. might ‘ensue from such. 
atCisations; it Wis not to be’ detiied, that 
tliat royal ‘personage had been subjected 
to the systemati¢’ calumnies of 4 set sof 
pie fed libellers$ that ‘in their vile 
d ‘trid 7 pe tint ar he ‘had® been 
treated with & brutality of insult which: al- 
sjost tiade godd ‘men hesitate in deciding, 
whither the value of'a free discussion was 
not considerably dépteciated by the’ evils 


‘of itd ‘uribridied licentiousness. For the 


Foran fara hig 
He ‘propriety off his | niousprofligacy of other times.’ ‘A cowar 


| destrvin : 
| best feelings of humanity 
-on the basé assailant of. 


without some fresh’attack upon his howour: 
his character, and Hid felines, There wad 
a cowattliness, a baseniess, a wretchédnedg! 
in the villainous  libels ‘a his ‘to 

highness, Which far exceeded the ‘caluni~ 


dice ‘too of the basest’ kind, participatit 
of the most depraved and odious quien 
of that’ exécration which ‘the’ 
would protionnce’ 
of female weakness; 
because to direct unfounded attacks against 
those in high authority, was nearly at 
to amattack oman undefended woman.” Ie 
was therefore, as siticerely interested ‘in: 
the ‘hortour and reputation of his’ royal 
highness, that he rejoiced to find that this 
juestion had taken a distinct ‘shape, and! 
that in the due and proper placé, the period 
for inculpation, and he was sure ‘of excul- 
pation, had arrived. It was for parliament 
to give the subject the fullest inquiry, but 
he trusted that the hon. mover would in 
the first instance, without any subsequent 
restriction, direct his proofs to ‘the spécifie 
objects on which his charges of that night 
were founded. 3, 
‘Mt. Whiebread concurred heartily in thé - 
recommendation of the Chance}lor of thé 
Pritam and the conclusive arguments 
of’ the tight hon. secretary, for the most 
public inquiry. Whatever inconvenience 
might be the consequence; would be moré 
than counterbalanced by the solemnity of . 
the process; and the advantages of pab- 
licity. It was due’to the elevated rank 
of the illustrious personage accused, and to- 
the great interests of ‘the country,’ which 
wete so implicated ‘in the issue: The’ 
right-hon. secretary had assumed as a fact; 
that such a Conspiracy as hé described, 






existed, and upon that assumption he rest- 


ed all his arguments. If‘ such’ a Cone 
itacy did exist, every man must lament, 
hat. such ‘a character, elevated ‘in rank 
and. influence, shotild bé ‘exposed to ii- 
merited calumny. Still it was to be pte- 
sumed atid hoped, that a prince of the 
house of Hanover would prefer even suf- 
fering onder such attacks, rather than 
tisque the liberty of that press to whi 
fhat family and thé British Emipite ow 
8 much. But ‘why was this bratality of 
ifigult 80. winn Sites set Cohtintie? “Wei 
the Attorney and Solicitor Generals asleep, 


‘anid the other ‘law offi¢ets. of thie crown 


| asleep? How canie itthat they neglected 
r ye thers 





"Mat sik mibhiths scarcely a day had elapsed , 


their duty ? ~ He -was ready to give thent 
credit that the omission was not intentional, 
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ght ‘hon: ‘sécrétary from which ‘he’ must 
sent. ° It was ‘assunied by ‘him,’ that if 
the result should, ‘as he trusted, acquit his 
eg his hon, friend would be 
infamous for preferring the’ accusation, 
'. Such doctrine was not supported either 
thé spirit or usage of the constitution. 
there. were justifiable grounds for ,his 
tharge, or if informations of a strong kind 
' were laid before him, it was his ‘boondeni 
duty, as an horiést public servant, to'act upon 
it in that house. compliance with that 
serise of ‘duty, his. hon. friend: did’ submit 
the subject’ to the house, and ‘whatever 
might be the issue, he was convinced that 
not 4 particle of infamy could ‘attach to 
him (Me. Waftdie.) He had thought it 
neécessaty to say thus much, from the con- 
- viction he felt of the purity of the motives 
that iriflaenced his lion. friend, upon this 
occasion. There’ was one strong reason 
that this business should go to # Committee 
of the house, which’weighed particularly 
with him; namely,. that it would be im- 
sible to select any. set of - names that 
Would satisfy this herd of libellers, and ca- 


Jimnhiators, of which such ‘mention had- 


beén made by the right net cain 

Lord Castlereagh was happy to find that 
there had been ‘steli an universal concur- 
rence of sentiment with respect to the ne- 
cessity of examining; in the most solemn 
manner the charges which had now been 
brought forward. He should have thought 
it umecessaty to trouble the House on the 
océasion, if it were not for oné or two ex- 
pressions which had’fallen ftom an hon. 
gent. (Mr. Whitbread), who ‘seemed to 
cénsute the idea of there being a systema- 
tic conspiracy to caluniniate the duke of 
York and the royal family; and who 
stated that ministers and the law-officers 
raust be niuch to blame for not instituting 
prosecutions, if such a cotispiracy really 
éxistéd. Heé was somewhat: surprised at 
thé couise which had been taken‘in the 
débate by a noble lord(Fotkestone),who suf- 
fered the original motion to be catried, nem. 
con. ahd afterwards spoke against the course 
which the house had adopted by that reso- 
lution. Fot his part, hé thought’ that 
every possible publicity should be given 
t6 the proceedings upon this important 
occasion. It was a proud situation for 
thie cddstittition of this country, to have a 
pérsonage the most exalted in tank of ‘any 
subject in the realm (except One), desiring 
the same publicity in the cinaieation of 
the charges against. him, as would take 


place in the case of the lowest aiid meanest” 


y 





subject. Although év eran leman ‘would 
perceive that the boone Pipe cor 
inconvenience in'being obliged to ‘devoté 
to this examination so much of that time 
that was wanting for other important busi- 
ness, yet it would be better to suffer that 
inconvenience: than suffér’ calumnies to 
rest upon persone in the most distinguished 
and important public’ situations. ; 
thought the house and the'country, shoul 

feel indebted to the hon: gent. who brought 
this‘ matter “forward, as: it’ was’ feduci 

those: charges which had ‘been ad pre 
made; ints a tangible’ shape and a form, 
upon which a’ regular’ decision might be 
had. It shoald be recollected, however; 
that every charge which had hitherto been 
made m that house‘against any ‘part of the 
conduct of the duke: of York, had only, 
terided to raise h. r. h. higher in the esti- 
mation of the public, and‘exhibit in a 
clearer view the purity of the principles 
upon which he acted. With respect to 
the doubt which the hon. gent. (Mr: Whit- 
bread) seemed to entertain, of the existence 
of a systematic conspitacy to traduce and 
calumniate the duke of York, and ‘the 


other members of the royal family, he — 


should ask who was there that read those 
news-papers which are daily presented to 
thé ‘public, and those other publications 
which come before them more indirectly, 
that could entertain a doubt of this syste- 
matic conspiracy? It was evident, that 
the same party, who, in times past, endea- 
voured to subvert all the establishments of 
the country by force of arms, was now 
endeavouring to. undermine them by ca- 
lumniating whatever is exalted in rank, of 
distinguished in situation, That party, 
could not. how think’ of carrying their ob 
ject by force of arms, as they knew the 
attempt would be too. desperate and dan- 
gerous in the present times, but they were 
unremitting in their exertions to prepare 
the way to the objects which, they hoped: 
to accomplish, by calutaniating the ment: 
bers of the royal family and all persons.in 
eminent and distinguished situations. Tlie 
hon: gent. asked, what were ministers and 
the law officers doing,or id ean doy ee 
stitute prosecutions? Thefa 


had institated numerous prosecutions ; but” 








their’ entire time would be taken up 
if every libel was to be prosecuted,, Thera 
ona oles one naan which aie n prevent 
prosecution. 1k requiged but some ing 
nuity, united with a moderate. share. < 
legal knowledge, to render it extrem 


‘secuting the libeflers of the duke of York, 





dis ne 


% e ” ‘ 


"difficult, to, establish, the. charge of libel. 
: fee ss another way Aes Tibellers 
might escape. justice... When, the law was 
going to.be put in force, against them, they 
shrunk from the laws,, and quitted the 
country, In a very. remarkable recent 
case. (that of major. Hogan), even before 
the libel issued from the press, the author 
had-secured his passage to America. The 
house.and the duke of York were now in 
anew situation, and he congratulated them 
and the country uponit. ‘There was muc 
more chance.of, mischief from malignant 
misrepresentations out.of that house, than 
from direct, charges brought in a fair and 
manly way in. that. house. As those 
charges had been so brought, he thought it 
necessary that they should undergo ;the 
most solemn, serious, and public investiga- 
‘tion. He thought the greatest possible pub- 
licity should be given to this examination, 
ind that every step of it should be in the 
face of day. He was, therefore, not, for 
leaving it to any select Committee, nor 
even to the twelve.judges, nor to any thing 
short of that full and open examination, 
which might be had at the bar of that 
house. He. therefore trusted the house 
would adopt that course. ae bi 
_. After afew observations from Mr. War- 
dle, it was resolved that the house should 
on Wednesday next resolve ‘itself -into 
that Committee. _ a 
~The Chancellor of the Exchequer then pro- 
poséd, that the ‘hon.’ gent. should give in 
a list of the names of those Witnesses he 
intended to call to substantiate his Charge, 
that such persons might be summoned to 
attend.—Mr. Wardle (after having gone 
to the table to make out his list of Wit- 
messes) returned to his seat and said that 
he thought it would be attended with no 
inconvenience to defer mentioning the 
witnesses till: Tuesday, ‘when he should 
come down prépated to furnish the house 
with the first part of the case he should 
proceed to prove, and a list of the witnesses 
whom it might be necessary to examine 
_-rélative to that first charge. big 
_ [Burrisa Army In Spain.) Mr. Pon- 
sony ‘wished the noble lord, opposite, to 
inform him, ‘whether it was his intention 
to lay before the house'a return of the loss 
sustained by the’ British Army in Spain, 
uring, the Tate expedition to that country. 
7-2 document was hiécessary before he 
Oédeded with the motion, of which’ he 
“given hotice, relative to the mode it 
B he war i at oiry had been 
ed. If the foBle Jord did intend 







sie th bok ea 
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bly condescend upon any particular day, 





a 
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to produce this return, he. trusted it w: 
be done previous: to the day for which his 
notice stood, and nes oul Neck abla d to 
him, to,mention about’ what. time he 


thought it would be in his. power to do so. 
If he had not this valentin, would be © 


bis duty to move the: house for that, pur- 


pose. ba ok: iginiel 
. Lord Custlereagh said, there could be no 
objection to laying this. return, before the 
house, but as it had not, yet been fully 
made ,to government, he could not possi- 
"General Stewart rose to do away an 
impression of a very unpleasant ‘nature, 
which had been py Bo the public. ° It 

had been stated, and was, very generally- 
believed, that our loss ‘in, Spain amounted 
to 8 or 9,000 men. He could take upon 
himself to state, that it did not ,exceed 


half that number. 


Mr. Ponsonby asked, if he alluded only. 
to the loss sustained in the. retreat, and at, 
Corunna ? ; : th? 

General" Stewart, During. the , whole 
campaign—from. the first moment. the 
British army entered Spain till their final 
embarkation at, Corunna. (Loud and re= 
peated cheers.) ; fe 





HOUSE! OF’ LORDS." 
Tuesday, January 31. 
(Duke or York —Discip.ixz or THE 
Army.] ,The Earl of Suffolk called the at- 
tention of their lordships to a few observa- 


tions which he should wish to make upona 


subject of great public interest. He allow- 
ed that it might not be altogether corre- 
sponding with the rules of that house, but on 
such an occasion he was convinced that their 
lordships would excuse him. For some 
time past, rumour had been exceedingly 
busy in spreading reports of a tendency 
extremely injurious to the character of the 
Army ;, he meant not only the busy. 
whispers that. prevailed among the ill-na- 
tured, but the public attacks that slander 
had’ made upon its discipline. . Having 
been bred a soldier from his earliest days, 
he could not hearthese scandals. and false- 
hoods propagated without taking the first 
opportunity that presented itself of giving 
his meed_ of refutation to the calumny, 
He was the more anxious to do, this, be- 


Cause not only the Army deserved it at his 


hands, but the, conduct of’ the Tlustrious 
Personage who has the command in chief . 
of it, loudly called for 1t as an act of ju a 


-tice ; for he could ‘take upon him to say 











Sys aca le saat 
ics aaa “ 
Biel a Saae : 


_ hat the’ British” Atmy never was in'the 


memory of man in so complete a state of 
discipline, as it had ‘arrived ‘at since his 
royal highness had been appointed to that 


“ eat’ and responsible- ‘situation. ©The 
en i ‘hie illustrious dake had |’ 


wholeobject o 
been’ to ‘bring the army to that state of 
jerfection which by its recent demeanour, 
tr had so nobly proved. “It was that disci- 
pline ‘which’ enabled ourtroops, after a 


" march of upwards of 400 miles through a 


barren tract of country, at an inhospitable 
‘season of the ‘year, to give battle to their 
adversaries, and gain over them a signal 
victory : it was that discipline which en- 
abled them to sustain all the hardships and 
all the privations which they endured in 
that retreat, and, finally, to secure and 
save themselves from a tremendous enemy. 
This-was the’ effect of the discipline intro- 
duced and acted upon throughout the. Bri- 
tish forces, and which was demonstrated 
ina thousand instances. ‘There was one 
which he would mention, however reluc- 
tant he was to do it, and that was, when 
his royal highness heard that the lieut. 
colonel of a regiment (the regiment which 
his lordship. commanded, and which the 
late’ lieut.-general’ sir Jotin Moore once 
commanded) was deficient in ‘talent and 
‘knowledge to hold ‘such a commission, he 
removed him, and appointed another more 
effective ‘in his stead ;, and neither his fa- 
hg ect ip (being the son of a noble 
lérd), nor any other interest, was allowed 
to prevent that removal’: the consequence 
whereof was, that the regiment imme- 
diately‘ improved in effective force as it 
did. in, era tap ne ‘was another cir- 
‘cumstance “which he wished to notice to 
their lordships, and that was, an ill-founded 
opinion entertained of that excellent in- 
stitution the Military Asylum, namely, 


- that it was a useless burthen to ‘the state. 


‘ “[ WARRANT RespEcTING Mr. JErrery 


This his lordship could most solemnly con-. 


tradict, and also take upon him to say, 
that a more beneficial establishment, as a 
nursery for good soldiers, never was insti- 
tuted in any Country. © That was all with 
which, on the present occasion, he sHould 
trouble the house. ' 
| spe re 
‘HOUSE OF ‘COMMONS. 
Tuesday, January 31. 


‘oF Pootk.j] Mr. Sec. Canning, by com- 
‘mand of his majesty, presented from the 
‘bat, a’ copy of the Patent ‘appointing Mr. 
Jeffery his majesty’s Consal+General ‘in 
Portugal, /)" 0 Soe es ror 





\ 
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"Lord Folkestone wished’ to be informed) 
whether any salary'was annexed’ to ‘the 
office of Consul-General in” Portdgal) as 
that ‘did not appear by the patent of ap- 


pointment. 


Mr. Canning “replied; that no salary ‘waa 


annexed upon the face of the patent, be- 
cause no emolument was derived from 
the public.revenues of this coun The 


salary was derived from the Consul’s fees, . 


which fluctuated in amount’ betweén 
1,500/. per annum the lowest,‘and 3,000/, 


the highest limit. "At the appointment of. 


Mr. Jeffery, it was thought ‘desirable! to 


lower the emoluments of some Coifisuls, . 


and raise those of others, and to place the 
Consulate in Portugal on the footing of the 
North American Consulate, excluding per- 
sons in trade, and limiting the income. Whe 
amount of emolumentwhich Mr.Jefférywas 
to have, was 1,500/. per ann. and one fourth 


of what fees he should collect over that - 


sum, as an inducement to ensure'their col- 
lection; the other three-fourths of the 
surplus of the fees over 1,500. to be hand- 
ed over to the fund, as a provision for 
other Consuls, He was, however, ‘to ad- 
mit, that an assurance had been given to 
Mr. Jeffery, that if the fees of his office 
should fall short of 1,500/. they should ‘be. 
made -to that ‘amount; so that it’ was 


barely possible that he should have to de- 


rive any part of the income of his office 
from the -public revenue of’ this coun- 
try. nt, pea 

Me. Tierney asked whether it was. in- 
tefided that the salary of the office was to 
‘be enjoyed by a member of parliament 
his seat. 

Mr. Canning. replied that he had ima- 
gined the hon. 
was alladed to, had immediately proceeded 
to his destination, until this question“ had. 
been started, when, upon inquiry, he found 
he had been detained by private’ affairs. 
If that gentleman ~ should “hereafter ’ re- 
turn for a time to England tpon’ leave 
of absence, he ‘saw no réason’ why he 
should be precluded: from ‘réceiving ‘his 
fees of office. Ps sks get gts 

{[Conpuct or Taz Duke or “York: 
Mr. Wardle declared’ he should’do ever 
thing in his power in order to ‘be’ able 
to go into his case ‘against’ his royal highs 


ness the duke of York, relative to the exs 


change of major Knight ‘and’ lieuty ‘cok 
Brooke, with’ the witnesses ‘at present” in’ 
London. If‘ he should not; he trusted the 
house would indulge him with some further 


i ee og 


resident in this country without vacating — 


gent.-whose appointment - 











































be 





$07] 
Ber he me nea jance of 
gp eye gt 2 
or all‘official and other yale 
aniph be Necessary. to. meke out 

pe ease.‘The following witnesses were 
ordered to attended the committee of the 


whole honse.to-morrow: viz. Dr. T 
Robert Knight, esq. Mary Ann C 









Westbpurne-place, Sloane-square ; and 
lient. col, Brooke, 5th Dra Guards. 
Ut, was also ordered, that R. M. Biddulph, 


esq. be desired to attend, in pace pe 
morrow, and.that the Banking of 
the house of Bidd h and Co. for the 
month of July 1805, be produced. 
mt vone OF Tuanns TO ee: Cravrugp,] 
On the pRB: of lord Castlereagh, the 
Vote of ‘Thanks to the officers engaged in 
the battle of Vimiera was read,when, on the 
motion of that noble lord,.the same thanks 
were voted to, brig.-gen. Craufurd, whose 
name had: baen, through inadvertency, 
omitted in the fonmervote-- _ 
{Desrors mw Eaurry.] . Sir S. Romilly, 
want to notice, mov for, and obtained 
Teaye to bring 3 in a Bill for extending the 
_ provisions of the 32d Geo. 2, to Debtors 
confined for Equity Debts. The hon. and 
ere member stated, that there was no 
ence im reality between legal and 
equity debts, but.in the mode of recovery, 
_as..diquity Courts, imprisoned the parties 
ot for debts, but for contempt; and 
yet, by some unaccountable omission; the 
provisions of “this humane ‘act, commonly 
called the Lords Act, had never yet been, 
extended to Equity Debtors, On’ these. 
grounds leave.was given to bring i ina Bill 
to extend the provisions of the Act to 


. persons in custody for , non ent. of 
tones of 
i 


pursuant to orders 0 
. LARMY CroTHING ‘Connracts.] Mr. H, 


: Thornton adverted tp the subject of cer- | 


tain contracts of.a former year, for supply- 
ing.the army with great coats, which was 
brought into discussion, towards the close 
of the last session, by an. hon.. gent. oppo- 
es dn Wardle), and rose.naw for . 
vg aah a that there be laid before 
house: the copy of.a letter.of the 20th 
Bae 1808, addressed by .. Messrs, 
polenta aS ge ahi t.-h. 


gommander in. chie the grodactign 
arith he was pa would yindicate 
net and ener. of shoes BeBe 


: — — 


‘the charaoters and feeli 
» | Yemen, for the injury they had sustained 
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» and prove that ithe. 


ts. 
eich that bon, gent eae 


- | motion. were ,. aloes y erroneous, ‘hh. 
deed; he had hoped that the hon. member 
himself, now that’ he was apprized of the 
circumstance, would have been an foxes: fp 


acknowledge his error, and do justice ig 
ngs of oa 


from his statements. He moved for the 
letter above stated. 
Mr. Wardle said, he felt himself taken 
by surprise in this motion of the hon. - 
gent We however felt confident, that the 
etter in. questions so far from excul ating 
the condyct of those. persons, ren- 
der it still blacker; as he d prove, 
that they had no scruple in falntying 
upon one page of their books, wh ae . 
served their purpose, that which they as- 


| serted on another, and that the pani suf- 


fered great injury from their conduct.— 
After some further conversation the mo- 
tion was withdrawn. 
[Sim Joun Moore’s Disratcues.] © Mr. 
wished to ask the noble Jord op- 
posite, whether there was any probability, 
that the public would be pa ihed with She 
publication. of any part of sir John Moore’s 
dispatches. From what fell from the noble 
lord on a preceding evening, he was taught 
to expect there would be no objection to 
ss ublish certain parts iof these Signin 

e had looked with great anxiety to, 
turday’s gazette, and was disappointed » 
find they did not appear in it. 

Lord , Castlereagh observed, that the. 
member had anticipated reat he in 
to mention before he sat down... The put- 
pose for which he chiefly rose was to as- 
certain. from an hon. member, on the op- 


posite bench, the nature of the m Tes 
spectin a of which. he -h given 
mpegs or Monday se’nnight.. The period 


of discussion being so remote, it was xey 


‘desirable. for both sides of the house 


ut in possession ef: all the preliminary 
information that was necessary. . 
would be the more competent to come to 
a fair decision, b y posteasing. those instrac- 
tions on which the campaign was carried 


on. On the of government, t 

would be’ no objection,to granting copies 

of these. The only restriction they wished 

to:make related .to pending instructions ; 

and copies of these he hoped to be.able to. 
lay e the house while the other papers 
were Laie ptr ar oy lt vy naa a as anxi- 

or th 
ea as it would much forward the e huse ) 








‘  ‘iess; if ‘the necessary information were 
. . obtained, he trusted that the hon, member 
“would frame 4 motion with a view to that ob- 
ject. ‘He'would be happy. to commanicate 
“in private with him on ‘the subject, and ‘to 
facilitate his object by every nieans in his 
‘power.—With respect to the question put 
to him’ on’the subject of sir-J. Moore’s 
‘dispatches, “he regretted that it was not 
ossible for him to gratify the hon. mem- 
er’s curiosity. Those dispatches he con- 
- ‘gidéred as private and confidential, . They 
~ ‘were marked so on the back of the letter; 
they were so declared to be in the body 
of the dispatch. It was distinctly left to 
the discretion of ministers to publish such 
parts of them’ as they. pléeaséd, or to with- 
fold them altogether. It certainly was 
the wish both of himself and his colleagues 
to gratify the public and the friends of 
that gallant officer with extracts from the 
dispatches, but ‘they found it so difficult to 
elect such parts as it would be prudent 
‘and proper- to publish,” that they were 
under the necessity of wholly retinquish- 
ing the design. After the letter relating 
to the last event in Spain, there was no- 
_thing in gir J. Moore’s dispatch lecessary 
to bé'made public in the gazette. Upon 
‘mature ‘consideration, he was convinced 
that it could not, with any propriety, 
be brought forward- as an insulated pro- 
duction. He wished, however, to gratif 
the friends of that gallant officer as far as 
possible. ‘Their object, he presumed, 
would be obtained if the dispatch should 
become public in any way. He had no 
objection that it should be produced as 
part of the correspondence necessary for 
the discussion of the conduct of the war 
in Spain, thopgh he must still adhere tc 
his ‘objection -of publishing it in the ga- 
zette. 
* Mr. Ponsonby had no objection to state 
the genéral purport of his motion. It 
would be for a general inquiry into the 
conduct of the government with respect 
to Spain, and the manner in which the 
compaign had been conducted in Spain. 
If the noble lord conceived there were any 
papers that might render further inquiry 
nécessary, ‘it was within his discretion to 
move for their production. i 
~~ Mr. Whitbread said, ‘after what fell from 
‘ an hort. general on a ihe evening, and 
what ‘was known to be the wish of the 
friends of ‘sit J. Moore, he had been in- 
duced to-entertain hopes that certain parts 
of his dispatches would be published. At 
the same'tith+; he agreed with the noble 
Vor, XII, 
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‘any principle had been introduced into the c 
dis¢ussion inconsistent with the sincerity . E 
ae 
















































lord, that it might be rg gh they. should 
‘appear in ‘the gazette. He was happy, — . 
however, to hear from him’ that there ) 
would be no objection to their being pro- 
daced in another form. : 
General Stewart stated, that sir J, Moore, 
in delivering his dispatches to him, ob- 
served that they were private and’ conti- 
dential ; but that ministers were at liberty 
to publish any parts of them they might: 
think proper. 
 [NeGoriation wits Russta anp France. ] 
The Papers relative to the late Overtures 
from Erfarth being entered as read: * 
Mr. Secretary Canning then rose, and said, 
that in proposing to the house to address 
to his majesty the expression of | their 
thanks for the communication which his 
majesty bad been graciously. pleased to 
make of the Papers upon the table; their 
acknowledgment of the principles Fi 
which ‘his majesty had acted: throughout 
his communications with the courts of 
France and’ Russia; and their resolution 
to support his majesty during the conti- 
nuance of the war, which he had been un- 
able to ‘bring to an end consistent with 
honour or’ security, he could not antici- 
pate opposition, nor did he believe there 
could exist any diversity of opinion. He 
apprehended, that any question which 
would that day arise, must apply to thé 
conduct of his majesty’s government as to’ 
the manner in which it had followed up its 
principles, and not to the principles them- 
selvés ypon which they had acted. ‘What- 
ever of doubt or of hesitation there should. - 
be, would only be felt as arjsing out of the 
particular steps of the negotiation, and 
hot as to the principle upon which it turned, 
or the result in which it terminated. ‘ No 
man,’ he believed, in the house would say, ¥ 
that if the business had been otherwise - 
conducted, it would have led to a ne- 
gotiation, or endéd in peace: What he, 
therefore, had to say in proposing the 
Address, would lose mach of its interest, 
because the-result under any circum- 
stances would not have been different, as : 
the intentions of the enemy were obvious on 
the face of their overtures. No’ man 
would contend that the overtures had ever 
been sincerely meant to.lead to a negotia- 
tion, or afforded the slightest chance of . ~~” 
ace.’ On the face of the overtures their - a 
delusive, character was manifest, and he 3 
saw before hand what must have been the 
necessary result. If it cau be shewn that 


of pacific intentions, or.any opportunity 
’ Tost’ of bringing to a point the intentions 
of the enemy ; if it.could be shewn that 
any occasion had. been taken to put. an 
end to the intercourse,.before it was obvi- 
ous that it could, not be continuedwith any 


prospect of success, or without dishonour ; 
e 


would admit, that in either, of these | 


cases, though the final result might be the 
same, yet that blame would justly attach 
tohis majesty’s ministers.’ In what he had 
to say, therefore, he meant to,confitie him- 
self to their conduct, rather than by .argu- 
ment: to enforce principles upon which 
every man must be agreed. There was 
this singularity in his present. situation, 
in moving the Address,upon tliis subject, 
that if ministers had been called to ac- 
. count for their conduct in the transaction, 
either. at. the moment in which .it took 
place, or immediately after its termina- 
tion, he should have had. far different 
‘topics to touch upon from those to which 
he was now obliged to advert.. Any man 
‘who recollected the.sensation excited by 
the receipt of the overture in this country, 
any man who could remember the state of 
the public mind at that period, and upon 
this subject, must be aware, that if any 
fault was attributed to his majesty’s go- 
vernment, it was that of having entertain- 
ed. delusive overtures of a dangerous ten- 
dency, rather than that of putting -a preci- 
ge stop to the prospect of a negotiation, 

e general apprehension at that period 
was, Jest ministers should suffer them- 
sélves to be entrapped into an idje and 
delusive negotiation, which could lead to 
no pacific result, and would only tend to 
fortvard. the insidious views of the enemy. 
Even those, who at all times had been he 
advocates of peace, and recommended the 
necessity of negotiation, even all: those 
were universally of opinion, that in making 
the overture, the enemy had no*intention 
but to delude, no object in the proceeding 
but to profit by that delusion.’ At that 
‘time he and his colleagues had the misfor- 
tune, if misfortune it could be called, to 
differ from the ‘public impression. They 
felt is their duty, however delusive the 
overture might appear to be, to endeavour 


to ascertain; beyond the possibility of. 


doubt, the real intentions of the enemy- 
‘If they had suflered any unnecessary time 
to elapse, before they had accomplished 
that object, he would allow it to have 
been a practical evil to the country ; but 
it. was an evil counterbalanced by the ad- 


| negotiation, 





vantage resulting ‘from shewing, that | 


peace, the. real, intention. .of. the enemy 
was to delude by.a hypocritical pone 
tion of adesire for peace. For one he hat 

thought it his duty, before the overture was 


rejected, to try to ascertain whether the | 
enemy were really-.desirous of peace. . 


Many persons at that period were of opi- 
nion, from. the unexampled. atrocity. of 
Bonaparte’s, conduct towards Spain, that 
we would have been justified not only 
upow every ground of high spirit, but upon. 
every dictate of sound principles, in.re- 
jecting every overture from him towards 
| Most. people thought * the 
withdrawing the French troops from Spaiu, 
and a restoration of the.legitimate goyern- 
ment in that country, ought to.have been 


made the conditions of entering into any_ 


negotiation, or of accepting any overtures. 
Ss the moral. principle, he could. not 
differ from those who entertained, that sen- 
timent. . But, thinking that. political con- 


‘ siderations were not always to be controul- 


ed by the principles of morality, and that 
governments had other complicated duties 
to perform beside what a rigid regard to 
the abstract rules of morality enjoined ; 


however atrocious, however violent, or’ 
however iniquitous the conduct of Bona-. 


parte might have been, he did not think 


that this government. had any. political ‘ 


right to demand atonement as.a prelimi- 
mary to negotiation. There was not. mm 
this world an authority that could confer 


‘such a right, and censequently, he did 


not make the demand. He was ready to 
allow; however; that if the demand had 
been made, it would have. placed this 
country upon a-high and commanding 
ground, though he did not deem it wise to 
to reach that elevation at the expence of 
any essential‘ interests. However atro- 
cious, therefore, the conduct of Bonaparte, 
however iniquitously it might have surpass- 


ed the atrocity of all his own former exam- 


ples, his majesty’s ministers did not think it 
right to demand any conditions from him, 
but such as by the refusal of them he must 
place himself at the bar of the European 
world as the enemy of its repose. They 
had not made any sacrifice of the hopes 
of peace by insisting upon conditions, 
which they had no right to demand, or 


yielding to. popular feeling rather than - 


their sense of publit duty. ‘Their impres- 
sion was to shew, that if there was an 
chance of peace they were ready to avail 


themselves of it; but if, asthey foresaw, no 


sich result should follow from the overture, 


/ 
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‘they were determined that the fault should: 
' ‘not lie’with-them. They felt’'that to’ de-' 
. mand, as the price of entering into a nego- 
‘tiation, the evacuation of: Spain by the 
‘French, would bave been todo that; which 
‘jt was the business of Spain to do; it’ 
-would be to ‘negotiate for her; to assume 
'-the'tone and character ‘of her protector ; 
to exercise @ right which had never, eithér 
"in fact or in substance, been conveyed to” 
us. Sach a'demand would also have given 
‘cause of complaint ‘to other allies, whose 
territories had been also invaded, and suc- 
cessfully invaded. So’that we stipulated for | 
‘our new allies no more than we did'for our 
‘ancient allies, to whom we had been bound 
by solemn: and“ long existing treaties, 
“the demand of the restoration of the law- 
' ‘ful’ sovereign of Spain would also. have 
been a question which more particularly 
belonged to Spain, to insist upon: it would 
likewise be to abandon that bold and libe- 
‘ral policy, in which the house and’ the 
public were last year agreed; namely, to 
eave Spain to herself, and not to interfere 
in her internal concerns. The demand, 
‘that had been made in reply to the’ first 
overtures, was the lowest, ‘but at the same 
time the most efficacious that could have 
‘been made; that Spain might. be admitted 
to the negociation, that she might have 
the opportunity of stating her own de- 
mands; that the negociation should not 
‘be conducted ‘for her by us, but that’she 
should be atforded an opportunity of filead- 
ing her own cause. in the persons of her 
‘own plenipotentiaries before the assembled 
representatives of the powers. of Europe. 
‘It had-been stated in other places, that the 
proposal of this condition’ amaunted to’a 
demand of a preliminary concession from 
France. But so far from that being the 
fact, so far from concession having been 
demanded with} respect to the legitiniate 
sovereign of Spain, it was only required 
that the existing government, the govern- 
ment defacto in Spain, should be admitted 
to négociate, that the government that was 
in possession of the executive authority 
should be'so admitted, described, too, as 
it‘described ‘itself, -as a party.to the pro- 
posed negociation:’: This was the’ least 
that’: could have’ been done, ‘and this we 
- were bound ‘to do, without any dictation 
towards Spain, which had ever been most 
, studiously avoided by: his ‘majesty’s go- 
vernment.. Could any one be so little 
read in history, so ‘little ‘versed in the 
transactions of modern times, ‘as not to 
know, for it was notorious, that in almost 


| 


every’ instance,” governments so situated 
‘had been admitted to participate:in nego- 
Ciations, without any notion being: enter- 
tained that sach ‘admission: amounted) to 
the smallest concession on ‘either side? 
Who did not know, that im the last war, 
of which Spain:'was the’ theatre, the war 
of the Succession, in which Great- Britain 
supported’ the archduke Charles, and 
France the duke of Anjou, that in that 
war there was no exclusion of the existing” 
government from negociation, nor was the 
demand to admit that government to the ne- 
gociation considered as amounting to an 
application for preliminary concession. 

we looked farther back, to the war which 
separated the Low Countries from Spain, 
we should not find that during the whole 
of its continuance, the admission of the 
existing government as a party to nego- 
ciation was ever considered concession, 
nor was any attempt ever made to .exclude 
it from. any negociation. It was in‘the 
year 1576, that the Low Countries -first 
rose to resist the authority of the king of 
Spain, and thé independence of the Umited 
Provinces had ‘not been. recognized for- 
mally till the peace of Munster in 1648. 


- During the whole of that period, the exist- 


ing government of the ‘United Provinces 
had been admitted to negociate, without 
such admission having been considered “a 
concession.’ In demandiug, therefore, that 
the government de fucto of Spain should be 
admitted a party to the nego¢iatian, we 
demanded the lowest possible condition of 
the enemy’; at a later pericd this country 
might ‘possibly contend for more-;° but, 


| without meaning to’ under-rate the: in+ 





terests of Spain, he fejt that no more ‘could 
have been demanded inthe first instance; 
and .the’ moderation of the condition was 
sutficient to ‘quiet all suspicion’ in’ the 
minds of mankin« respecting the sincerity 
of our wish fur peace. What concessions 
then, had been demanded of Buonaparté ? 
Absolutely none. . The admission: to, ne- 
gociate alone was demanded for the Spa- 
nish government; but the admission to 
negociate would not decide ‘the right, nor 
interfere with any disputed ‘point; but 
simply open’the way to immediate nego- 
ciation and eventual decision. ° It had been 
saul, that this demand would more properly 
have been introduced in the negociation,’ 
which might have been entered into upon 
the basis of the «tz possidetis, . But ‘by’ 
whose right could:Spain have been let:into 
the negociation upon ‘such a basis; if hot 
anlewed to be an original party to the ne- 
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to let inthe: consideration of negociating 


_ upon such;.a basis? .. We had no right;to 


cry — me ‘upon such dares, ecanee 
wé had -mot.the possession of Spain. Upon 
this principle he had felt it. his. duty to 


| protest against such a principle of negoci- 


‘ating for an independent nation, as if we 
had the. possession of it in such an extent, 
as to:authorise us to treat for it upon the 


~ -basis.of actual possession. . He protested 


against the principle in the case, of the 
king of Sicily .in..a ‘former negociation, 
and. he. abjured it in every , instance. 
If we had. accepted the proffered. basis 


. without, stipulating tlie admission of the 


Spanish government, it might have. given 
to France a claim to the fortresses of Spain, 
which they had gained possession of by 
treachery, upon the same principle ; and, 


perhaps, that was the object which the 


enemy, had.in view in the proposal of their 
delusive. overtures. . By. demanding the 


admission of the Spanish government to 


the negociation, we had given France an 
opportunity of doing away all. suspicion 
upon this head, if her views were not 
sinister. , There were. others who were of 
opinion that.the acceptance of the first 
overtures was but a mere waste of time, 
and that, consequently, they ought to have 
been rejected at once. In this prelimi- 
nary 3 omer’ be. was. not disposed to con- 
cur.|. He .and his colleagues, though not 
sanguine that the result would end. in 
peace, yet thought the trial worth mak- 
ing; and the circumstance of the em- 
peror of Russia being joined in the appli- 
cation gave strength to any expectation 
that might be conceived of the possible 
restoration of the blessings of peace. They 
had hoped, .that. the emperor. of Russia, 
from a consideration of the perfidy with 
which the. French ruler had. gained. pos- 
session of the principal ‘fortresses of Spain, 
and of the villainy with which he enticed 
the legitimate. sovereign of that country, 
first: beyond his. frontier, and afterwards 
led him, with all the members of his hose, 
into captivity ; would haye opened his eyes 
to his situation; would have antigipated 
the. degree of forbearance he had to ex- 
pect, when sugh, atrocities had been com- 
mitted against the best and mést service- 


- able and most faithfal. ally and friend of 
‘France, the compliant, subntissive and un- 
_ Feproaching power, which ever exhausted 
its.own means, to promote the ambition 
. and the interest of an. ally,. 


He. had: 





expected, that the emperor of Russia, 
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. igociation? ., Who, possessed. Spain, so-as: 


from the comparatively little that he could _ 
do for France, contrasted with what ‘had 
been done by Spain and the possessors of. 


Spanish South America, could not look to’ * 


any very exemplary forbearance, and that 
the time had at Jength arrived when he 
would endeavour to retrace the course, 
~which be had pursued since his alliance 
with France. .He was not quite sure, that, 
if the Erfurth meeting were again to take 
place, he would not again entertain the 
same sentiments, because. he -could not 
conceive, on an occasion like. this, that. 
sovereigns would cringingly submit to 
dig the pits for their own fall. His ex-— 
pectation was an homage to the spirit of a 
man, to the first causes of human action 
the principle of self-preservation.- Th 
had, upon the presumption that the em- , 
peror of Russia felt as a man, thought that 
he would have been influenced by the 
feelings of human nature, and consequently, 
that:he would not have become a party to 
the designs of Buonaparté. If they had 
acted otherwise, it would have been said 
of them, that they. had aspersed his cha- 
racter, and thrown away all chance of 
peace. He confessed himself to be one of 
those whe entertained a hope that peace 
might possibly be the result of an over- 
ture, to which Russia had been a party, 
especially as Russia.had, on all accasions, 
particularly interested herself for the ho- ~ 
nour and security of Spain. If it wasa . 
question for making peace, she unifermly 
intreated that Spain might be made a_ 
party ; if a question for making .war, the 
request was, that Spain might be exempted 
from the calamities of the war.. .'The re- 
collection, of these facts, and the con- 
viction how. much ‘it must be the interest 
of Russia herself, to discountenance the 
ruinous projects of France, rendered it 
not. surprising, that he should have en, 
tertained a strong impressien of the sin- 
cerity of any overture for peace coming 
from such.a quarter. Whatever wasdone 
at Erforth, there could be no doubt but 
the situation of Spain, which at that time 


‘occupied the attention of all Europe, 


formed a very: considerable part of the dis+ 
cussions. .What, then, was the surprise 
of his majesty’s government at seeing that . 
subject. studiously omitted in the over- 
tures ? They could nothelp supposing that 
ain had been sacrificed by, the e 
Russia, and they considered it as their pa- 
ramount duty to bring the matter immedi- 
ately toa point, and toshew, that if any. re+ 


liance was placed on the aid of Russia in 


é 
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the Spanish cause, it.wasia reliance on a 


broken reed. It was therefore necessary | 


in their answer, as studiously to introduce 


the name of Spain, as it had been.avoided 


in the overtures, and to. adopt one. of two 
ways, either to: demand all for Spain, or 
only that it should be admitted, at the 
opening of negociations, to treat in its own 
behalf, They preferred the latter. What, 
then, was the answer returned by France, 
and her faithful follower Russia? It had 
been stated, that France and Russia had no 
alternative: but, from the nature of the 
answer from the: British government they 
could only return a direct negative to the 
demand-there made ; but this was not true, 
France might have said, that as G. Bri- 


tain and Spain were not in alliance, the. 


government of ‘Spain might be permitted 
to treat, reserving always the question of 
' sight to the sovereign of that country. By 
this means Buonaparté would preserve his 
dignity. Or he might have said, we will 
admit the de facto government of Spain to 
treat, provided you. will at the same time 
admit of plenipotentiaries from my brother 
the de jure king. it was not now necessary 
to discuss what would have been the an- 
swer of government to this proposition; 
he merely mentioned itas the return which 
might have been made by Buonaparté in- 
stead of adirect negative. What then, as 
he had already said, was the, answer re- 


turned by Buonaparté ? Was it either of | 


the two he had just specified? No! it was 


distinctly this,;.«* In no shape shall the 


Spanish people be admitted to treat, be- 
cause they are in a state of rebellion against 
me and the sovereign it is my will to 
impose upon them.” * Thus, then, it was 
- Buonaparté, and not the British govern- 
ment, that had required recognition. The 
requisition was not contained'in their de- 
mand, as a prelude to negociation; but 
in his answer. But the case did not rest 
here. ‘If he had simply. said, 1 will not 
admit the Spanish people through their 
existing government to treat, it would not 
have been so much, but the reason be im- 


mediately after assigned, put an end to the ' 


question. “He affirms that Joseph Buona- 
parté is king, and int complying with his 
preliminary, we should not only ‘have 
abandoned the interest, but destroyed the 
name of Spain; we must have admitted 
the description of the Spanish people as 
rebels, “and sanciioned. their punishment 
as traitors! To whom ?—Joseph Buona- 
parté: thereby, while he scouted the propo- 
sal-of the admission of the de facto govern- 

’ > 


( 





ment,tacitly commanding oar recognition 
of his atrocious. usurpation. Yet, if any . 
further illustration of his .principles..were 
necessary. it was to be found in the next’ 
paragraph, respecting the Roman Catholits 
of Ireland. He only mentioned this cir- 
cumstance to reprobate it, and noticed the 
argument adduced by our enemy to show 
its falsity in deduction, though he was far 
from allowing it to be even founded. in 
truth. He begged to be understood as not 
acknowledging that the. Catholics im'Ire- 
land were rebels ; but if there were rebels 
in that country, they were rebels to a:kin 
in complete possession of the country iad 
perfect in all his rights-of sovereignty, 
Yet they were compared to the univer 
sal Spanish nation in. arms against the 
usurpation of Joseph Buonaparté, who - 
neither had right to their-throne nor. pos- 
session of theirmonarchy. But to return to 
the argument of iusisting on a preliminary 
demand, ire had to repeat, that the British 
government had demanded nothing, they 
had merely resisted a demand. They 
had said, we will not, with a stroke of a pen 
dismiss a whole people to slavery, and ac- 
knowledge a tyrannous and usurping dy- . 
nasty. {t had- also been said that the 
question in Spain was merely as to. the 
Tights of different kings, and that the 
matter between- Charles IV. and_Ferdi- 
nand VII. did not. require our interfe- 
rence. He. readily agreed to. this, as 
we had no business with the question be- 
tween these legal. and legitimate - sove- 
reigns, It was the person whom the couns 
try unanimously preferred as their king, 
that we were bound to acknowledge. The 
only question was, which should have 
greater force, the edict of Buonaparté, or 
the almost unanimous declaration of Spain. 
The universal enthusiasm of the Spanish 
nation in favour of Ferdinand. VII. had 
determined ‘this country. ia its decision, 
It had, indeed, been said,-and asserted 
by our enemies, that this universal enthu- 
siasm was the result of arts practised by 
Great Britain. To say nothing of the ab- 


surdity of this assertion, which could only 


be supported by confounding’ all-dates and 
times, it was scarcely requisite te point 
out the impossibility of stirring:up nume-" 
rous provinces. ata distance from: each 
other, ‘and resembling so miany distinct 
kingdoms, to rise at once and unanimously 
lift up their hands for liberty and i 

dence. Fifty proclamations bad. almost 
simultaneously been issued. from different 
points ef the ish deminions. All:the 
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provinces ofthe monarchy, with the excep- 


tion of only two or three, accorded’ in. de- | 
¢laring Ferdinand ‘VIL. to be ‘the object of 


their choice, love, loyalty and ‘admiration. 


Would it be contended that’ it was- our | 


duty ‘to ‘point out to them a new per- 
son’ for’ a’ sovereign, calculated'to reno- 
vate their kingdom, by implanting into it 


_-«° all ‘the ‘virtues of a new dynasty? He. 


Moped the British ‘nation - would’ never 
-ddopt these principlés ‘of the Napoleon 


school, or those of thé’ French revolution, | 


which for ’16 years had been the source of 
all the misery ‘that had desolated the 


world. His majesty’s government didnot | 


conceive itto be a duty imposed on them 
to point out to the people of Spain even 
such errors as the eye of philosophy might 
discover in the best formed constitutions. 
Great and glorious as was our own, they 
would considér themselves better em- 
ployed in rectifying any errors that might 
have-crept into its pure system than in 
_ pretending to judge for others. They. 
were content to take Spain ‘as they found 
it, and never wished to take an advantage 
of its misfortunes to modulate its govern- 
ment into experiment. ‘They considered 
itin the view the Spanish people themselves 
took of it—they offered no counsel—the 
suggested no change—to ask for the ad- 
mission of the de facto government was not 
therefore to force any thing on Spain, or 
to interfere at all in the continuance or 
termination of the war. If after the an- 
swer returned by France, ministers had re- 
ceded from the ‘cause of Spain, then, in- 
deed, they would have deserved all those 
‘ taunts, all those suspicions, and all those 


doubts which during the interchange of | 


couriers between the countries were pre- 
paring for them, “But'to set the designs 
of Buonaparté in:a still stronger poiut of 
view, he must'recal to the recollection of 
- gentlemen, that it was not in consequence 
of the Answer’returned .to the Erfurth 
overtures, that he formed his determina- 
tion to subvert Spain.’ That determination 
was declared “before the answer was re- 
ceived.’ The overtures reached this coun- 
try on'the evening’‘of the 22d of October, 
and Baonaparté on the morniog of’ the 
25th ofthe same month, in his Speech or 
Message to “his Legislative: body, pledged 
himself, to’ place: the crown’ of Spain, -by 


~ force;upon the head of his brother. If there. 


_ were those whoever thought an opportu- 
nity for: successfal’negociation had been 


missed, they might see from this whether 


‘ ay not any other line of conduct would not 
t 





have been equally useless,—Another charge 


had’ been brought against: covernnént sit. 


was said, that whenever Bugnaparté ‘had © 
resolved oh any measure; arid declared 
that‘he would accomplish’it; such ‘a decta- 


‘ration’ should ‘be received, as the fiat of ’a 


superior being, against which it was folly 
to bed any kind of resistance!” He never 
pledged himself to‘ any ‘thing but ‘what 
he ‘could ‘carrry into é€xécution ! His re- 
solves were insurmountable ! ‘His career not 
to be'stopped! We were therefore to-sub- 
mit to dependence if he declared such to 
be his will arid pleasure, and s86' far from 
daring to stand gloriously forth-the chati- 
pions of the continent, ‘we were not éven 
to think of defending ourselves against this 
irresistible leader! Such might be the ‘opi- 
nion of some ; ‘but such was ‘not his opi- 
nion, nor the opinion of ‘the’British peo- 
ple.. Even were the ship’ in which we 
were embarked sinking, it was.our diity to 
struggle against the boisterous elements. 
Buthe never could acknowledge that such 
was our state; we were riding proudly and 
nobly buoyant upon the waves. Of those 
who entertained such desponding, sueh un- 
manly sentiments, he was sure’ the number 
was very small.—In another, and certainly 
the least brilliant light in which we could 
consider the nature of oar’ connectiun with 
Spain, namely, as far as our: own interest 
was concerned, could any one of the few 
wha, looked at the subject in this selfish 
view, say that we ought to have abandoned 
the cause of Spain? There:might be many_ 
Opinions as to the mode in which assistance 
ought to have been rendered, but there 
was only one opinion on this point, that'we 
ought not, in any case, to seem to apply 
it to our own particular interest, It had 
been spread by- our enemies’ on the ‘con+ 
tinent, that’ England : stimulated the wars 
which had 80 long disturbed the repose 
of the world in pursuit of her own ad- 
vantage, andgo augment her-maritime su- 
periority, and that if she failed in the-pre- 
servation of her allies, she was ever ready 
to share in their plunder. Care, then; was 


to be taken not to suftler the imputation of 


a blot of. that-kind in the war for Spain; 
and against such a suspicion ministers had 
most cautiously guarded the’ honour’ of 
their country. It-certainly had been pds- 
sible for us at the commencement ‘of the 
Spanish war, to have remained neutral, and 
said to ourselves, we are glad to see dis+ 
cord springing up between France ‘and 


her allies; but the voice and feeling‘of 
the British nation declared loudly and 
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 yehemently against such a course. When 


we had, then, gone into.the more high and. 


eleyated line, we were bound to adhere to 
it with the more vigour and perseverance. 
Tf we had agreed to the terms proposed by 
Buonaparté, Spain would have..been in. a 
worse condition than when she first rose 
‘ against his usurpation; deserted ‘jn the 
moment of her utmost need,) and given 
up to, the vengeance of an enraged and 
tyrannous conqueror, and to all the terrors 
of military execution. _ In these enlighten- 
ed days the imposition. of a foreign dynasty 
was not regarded with so much abhorrence, 
as it was considered what useful. internal 
regulations the usurpers might introduce. 
Glad:was he to think that so detestable 
a mode of reasoning was confined to only 
a few political speculators ;. the general 
sense and feeling-of mankind revolted at 
the idea. There was.an irresistible im- 
pulse which bound, men to their native 
soil ; which made them cherish their in- 
dependence; which united them to their 
legitimate princes; and which fired them 
with .enthusiastic indignation against the 
imposition of a foreign yoke. No benefit 
to.be received from a conqueror could; in 
their. mind, atone for the .loss of national 
independence. Let.us, then, do homage 


to the Spanish nation for their attachment | 


to their native soil, an attachment which 
in its origin.is divine ; and do not let us 
taunt. them.with being a century behind 
us in civilization or in knowledge, or at- 
tached to: prejudices'in religion, . ia. poli- 
tics, orin arts, which we have happily sur- 
mounted.—In. conclusion, he begged the 
house, in judging of the- conduct. pursued 
by his, majesty’s ministers, to.lay aside 
every thing in their favour which might 
_ excite an interest in the. heart, and te 


judge them in the matter of the negociation “ 


by the strictest rules, as if they had been 
treating with an unworthy ally and an 
undisguised enemy.—The right. hon. se- 
cretary then moved an Address, thanking 
his majesty for the communication on this 
subject. made to the: house; pledging 
‘ themselves to support him in the mainte- 
nance of the war; and approving of. the 
‘dine of conduct pursued by Ministers on 
’ the late. occasion of the Overtures made 
by Russia and France from Erfurth, &c. 
Mr. Whithread'said, he rose fully confi- 
dent that he could reconcile. the opinion 
which he felt it hisdutyonthat night to state 
with the sentiments which on a similar oc- 
casion he had formerly delivered. He had 
listened with no less satisfaction than at- 





tention, to the speevh.of the tight hon. 
secretary ; a speech truly eloquent; but, 
what. much.more astonished him, replete _ 
-with those axioms of political, trat ‘which, 
if they had: been acted upon by thatiside of 
the house sixteen years ago, would haye © 
prevented the destruction of the balance 
of power, preserved the Bourbon family, 
and have sustained the greatness and pros- 
perity of this country, now,from the ope- 


Tation of contrary principles, reduced; he 


feared, in some respects to a sinking state. 
He was ready to admit. that, afver| the 
answer of the French government, negoci- 
ation was’ out of the question; but the 
fault he had to find withthe right. hon. 
secretary was, that he had provoked that 
answer by his ill-placed taunts, and. by a 
wanton. and ‘unjustifiable arrogance, in 


‘replying to a fair overture. It was an er- 


ror too prevalent, -and frequently fatal, 
with individuals in office, to assume, in 
their communications with a hostile power, 
every virtue to themselves, and to charge 
their opponents with every vice.. Buag-to 
hear such observations from the right hon. 
gent. opposite, he who, last y€ar, scouted 
in that house those principles of morality 
and justice which. 1t was once the. pride 
and character of civilized: nations to. re- 
vere and. perpetuate; to hear him who 
committed.an act which exceeded, the 
most atrocious occurrences in our history 
(the attack on Copenhagen), complain 
against France, that its usurpatia& of Spain © 
was unparalleled, was, to.say the least of 
it, not very consistent. Who could suppose — 
last year, that,he would have so speedily 
abjured his new morality, and ‘have that 
night expressed his indignation at the un; — 
principled invasion of an independent neu-, 


»tralstate, and the imprisonment ofa friendly 


sovereign? The aggressions of human — 
governments, were. not, unfortunately, 
either new.or infrequent. Great Britain 
was not to suppose that Providence, in its 
wise di tions, had confined . justice 
within geographical limits. It was some- | 
what extraordinary, . therefore, that the _ 
right hon. gent. should have presumed to 
call the conduct. of Buonaparte towards 
Spain an “ usurpation, ‘which had no pa- 
rallel in the history of the world.” .. It 
really carried ‘an air of ridicule along with 
it, to Buonaparté, not less, however, than 
did another assertion carry of insult to the 
Emperor of Russia. What. must he have. 
thought’ when the denunciations were © 
perused. by him against the violator of the 
Spanish throne; he, who must have rer - 
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membered well how Catherine, called the 
‘Great, and Frederick, called the Great; and 
the Em ud : of Ai tria, di memt | Po- 


Jand;‘ and’ dethroned’ thé “king? ‘ Why 


‘should we talk of atrocity?!) Why should 
‘we blasphemously on our, ‘God; 


. ‘we, the ravagers' of India, we, who in 
‘the very last ‘session, Voted ‘the solemn 
‘thanks of the house to the despoilers of that | 


‘unh » persecuted ‘country. ' Oh! 
we Wha weeny that wi have ie sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and‘the truth is not in 
‘us.’”’ Why did he dwellupon these points? 
“He did so to-impress’ upon ‘the country 
‘and the house moderation and justice ; to 
guard them against the ‘infatuation of con- 
‘ceiving themselves superior to ‘the acci- 
‘dents of adversity, and released from the 
iduties. He begged 
of those infatuated with ideas of our own 
‘importance, to look how much we had 
sunk ‘in the scale of nations from the rank 
we once held ; ‘not that-he advised truck- 
ling'to the enemy, but that we should pur- 
‘sue the same system of honour in the North 
and in the East we recommended to others, 
and not -brand Buonaparté with unparal- 


' Teled atrocities, as it we had forgot all his- 


tory, and even that which had passed in our 
own days; as if we had forgot the atrocities 
‘which had. been perpetrated by Spain in 
former times ‘in the western world, and 
by ourselves so very lately, on Spain and 


on ries 9 He contended that there ex- 
fisted a contradiction between the king’s 


ch and the reasoning employed by the 
right hon.’ secretary, when called upon to 
give up Spain. . It was not true that Buo- 
naparté required of us, in his first commu- 
nication, the abandonment of Spain as a 


spreliminary. For it was stated by him 


after he had.received the communication’ 
from our government. The first commu- 
per aR ich came from thé enemy was, 
im his opinion, perfe ctly unexceptionable 
in its manner and style. He covld not 
conceive any thing more stful_ than 
the note of: count Romanzoff. The right 
hen. gent. had before refused the offer of 


the: mediation of Russia, on two grounds; | 


first, he had* 


uired that a specified basis 
should be 


upon which the negocia- 


_tion was to be founded ; and ‘secondly, be . 


positively refused to sénd another pleni- 
otentiary to Paris. In the late overture, 
oth those objections were removed ; for 
as @ speci- 
fic Basis, the “status-quo, or any other basis 
that’ ministers should prefer, and as to the 


‘ place of megociation, it was ‘left entirely 


. 


-and he feared it was a knell which-sound- . 





to-his majesty to send his plenipotentiaries 
to‘any town he'should chuse on the conti- 
nent of ‘Europe; ‘where the ‘emperors of 
France and’ Russia‘ also ‘en to send 
their plenipotentiaries. e right hon. 
‘gent. had no right, then,'to treat ‘the em- 
ayes of Russia ‘with that severity which 
e had done’ ‘in. his answer.’ If the’ ém- 
of Russia was in a degraded ‘situa- 
tion, the right hon. gent. should have con- 
sidered what were ‘the causes which had 
brought him to that state of degradation. 
It was to be traced to that fatal and disas- 
trous ‘coalition of 1805, which, by its ill 
concerted projects, prostrated the strength 
and resources of the continental powers. , 
Did he ferget the negociations at Tilsit, 
arid the memorable transactions which fol- 
lowed in the north of Europe? Such events, 
in his’ opinion, accounted for the hostile 
feeling of Russia ‘to Great Britain, and ‘for 
its dependence on France. The right hon. 
gent, should have remembered that act of 
the present government against Denmark, 
which had given the most just and serious - 
unds of offence to Russia. ‘The form of 
the communication which was now under - 
cousideration, was certainly not usual till 
very lately ; but, surely, there was nothing. 
disrespectful in the letter signed, “ Alex- | 
ander—Napoleon,” nothing that called for 
the very pointed insult with which it had 
been met. There had béen two instances 
before,when unfortunately, direct proposals 
of peace made by Buonaparté to the king, 
hat been made in vain. Every body re- 
membered, ' and almost every body now 
deeply regretted, the manner in which the 
first overture of that nature had been reject- 
ed. However highly he respected the noble 
lord (Grenville) who was then the sécre-. 
tary for foreign affairs, his opinion of that 
transaction remained the same now as it 
was at that time. Experience, and the 
evidence of facts, were then the burden of 
the song. Heavy, indeed, was the mn 4 
éd the doom of the country. He could 
see nothing at all disrespectful m the letter 
of the two -emperors. ‘There was, indeed 
a senteince somewhat perplexed, one which 
the right hon. gent. appeared to have en- 
tirely misunderstood, respecting maritime 
commerce. This sentence, however, af 
forded no pretence'to justify a studied in- 
sult to either of the emperots. The right 
hon: gent. was not bound to have gone out of 
his way tolet the emperor Alexander know, 


‘that there would have been an answer to 


his letter, ‘if his name had not been joined 


% 
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with that of Buonaparté, who had not been 


-. \geknowledged:as Emperor by this countey. 


This country had, however, at the Treaty 
of Amiens, recognized him as. Chief ofthe 
French naticn, and First Consuls andthe 
change of his title .could not: make any‘es- 
sential difference or objection to treating 
with him. .Wheneyer we thought. proper 
to negotiate with a man, who, from his 
. great successes, as well as his power, had 
some right to be delicate about the point 
_of honour, we ought not to begin by an 
thing like imsult. He thought, indebil, 
that the right hon. gent. should bé. more 
careful in the composition of -his State 
Papers, ‘and that he should abstain altoge- 
‘ther from indulging that sarcastic vein 
-which so much amused his friends.in that 
house, and which he conceived to be so 
successful in opposing his political anta- 
-gonists. In his official note sent in answer 
to the letter of the two Emperors, the 
right hon.’secretary; in his opinion, might, 
when speaking of the basis.of the Uti Pos- 
sidetis, have abstained from that paren- 
thesis of its having been so much the sub- 
ject of discussion formerly. In the note 
‘ of the right hon. secretary, it was stated, 
that “the king had uniformly declared 
‘his readiness and desire to enter into ne- 
gotiations .for a general peace.” . It: was 
certainly ‘true, that this. sentiment was 
often expressed in the language ministers 
thought proper to put into the mouth of 
his majesty ; but/he could have wished to 
have seen conduct corresponding to those 
professions; and in that case, he believed 
that the country would have had a secure 
- peace along time ago. He remember- 
ed, that upon the failure of two attempts 
to’ negotiate with republican France, it 
had been formerly stated in that house 
by a minister (lord Melville), that «the 
country had hada lucky escape from a 
pores *. He firmly believed that, there 
ardly ever was a time when the tle- 
mén’on the other side of the house had 
any sincere wish for: e. He did not 
pretend to say that the overture of Erfurth 
could have been received in any manner 
that could immediately have led to peace; 
but still the negotiation might have been 
$0 managed as not to increase: the hostility 
‘or rancour -between the two govern- 
ments.—As to the second p aph in the 
note of the right hon. gent. that. his ma- 
jesty could “not be expected to:see with 
unqualified regret, that: the system devi- 
sed for the destraction of the commerce of 


wae had. recoiled its-authors 
v : — ' 


Ob, 





to» 


ar its. eh mite this” Lemons sentiment | 
which appeared to hint altogether improper 
}to put iate the mouth of a benevolent king, 
nor was it a language fit fora Christian coun- 
- toholdto the Christianworld. It appear- 
ed to him to be. indecorous and improper — 
in every point of view.. .Why should the 
right hon. gent. say he rejoiced. at com- 
mercial evils being retorted upon our ene- 
mies and their instruments, unless it could 
appear that our enemies were thereby 
humbled or weakened? If it was meant 
as a retort, the retort was ported. 
France was not humbled, Buo was 
progressively advancing in his career tothe 
subjugation of Europe; his power was by 
no means diminished ; and so far from the 
insurrections which were: predicted in the 
South of France, there did not appear.to be 
either insurrection or murmur ‘throughout 
the whole of his universal empire.—The 
next paragraph of this note, hecontended 
was false from the beginning to theend : 
it stated, that “the war’ in which his ma- 
jesty is engaged, was entered into by his. 
majesty for the immediate object of na~ 
tional safety. It has been:prolonged, only 
because no secure and honourable means 
of terminating it have hitherto been af- 
forded by his enemies.”’ ‘This, Mr. Whit- | 
bread contended, was altogether’ false. 
The war had-not been entered into for the 
immediate object of national safety. (Hear !. 
hear! from: ministers). “He tepeated it ; 
that was not the cause ‘of the war, He 
should now ask some of the right hon. gen- — 
tlemen opposite, who had been parties to 
the ‘making the Treaty of Amiens, and af- 
terwards to the breaking that Treaty, whe- . 
ther the present war did not begin with a 
‘falsehood; which was put into the ‘mouth 
of his majesty, in thecelebrated royal Mes- 
sage of the 8th of March, 1803, which call- 
ed upon ‘this country to arm in conse- 
quence of great armamentsin the ports of 
France and Holland. He should ask those 
gentlerfien, was not that statement a false- 
hood? [No, no, from some niembers.] 
He thought it had ‘been universally ad- 
mitted now that that statement was untrue. 
Was it not well known that it ‘was for 
Malta we went to war? [No, no, from 
some members:] © At ‘least, it was gene- 
rally allowed, if France had gives up 
the point about Malta, there would have 
been no war. He disapproved, above all 
things, of false statements being inserted in 
state rs; and he felt firmly conviriced 
‘that if ‘the overtures made to us ‘in-1809, 





"— 1806, and:1808, had been met bye 
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-, ‘Sincere desire for peace in’this country, a 
. maintained. . It appeared to ‘him asia a 
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ae its so aes 
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secure peace. might have been made and 


- that Spain should have been mentioned 


‘ ~ Portugal and Sicily 


the enemy, and that 
should not have been. 
mentioned at all, and yet before the. Eng- 


us 80 pointedly to 


- lish landed. in: Portugal, the . Portuguese 
- had rescued a considerable ‘part of? their 


country from the enemy ; and before the 
Prince Regent. left Portugal he expressly 
renewed:all the treaties with England, and 
appointed a Regency. it would appear, 


- that the Regency of Portugal acting in his 


; | sage as Spain herself: 


Name was as necessary a party to this ne- 
He would al- 
ow, imdeed, that it would be wasting 
too much time, to delay a negotiation 
until we could consult our Ally the King 
of Sweden. That Ally lived at too great 
@ distance; and his alliance, for which we 

id him 100,000/. per month, was of so 


: little service to our cause,’ that man 
wished he would make his peace with his 


enemies;—As to Spain, he had already 
declared his opinion, that the engagements 
‘which his majesty had entered into with 
the people of that country, were such that 
their interests could not have beén aban- 


-doned, nor was. there a single Spaniard 


who would at’ that time have consented to 
any peace which had not secured the in- 
‘dependence. and integrity of Spain, and 
restored them their beloved king Fer- 
-dinand. The Spaniards were then ani- 


-mated by the glorious principle of resist-- 


ance to any invader or usurper, be he who 
he might.. They were not, however, in- 
sensible of the amelioration that was ne- 
-cessary in their country, or of the mischiefs 
which had been done by their former bad 

ernment. This was a subject which 
‘had ‘been taken. notice of .in all the pro- 


elamations of the different Juntas. In his 


pinion, the mode in which the negotiation 


_- @ught to have been mana 


-Buonaparté did not propose t 


ged on the part 
-of this country was, that the indep&ndence 
of Spain should have been made the first 
-condition of a peace, but that it should not 
have been insisted on asa aga? 

e abandon- 
anent of Spain as a preliminary-; it was 


the right hon, gent. who made the admis- 


.siom of the’ Spanish nation ‘as parties, a 
preliminary to all negociation. It was 
not till r his first communication had 


- been. answered in an insulting tone, that 
expres- 
He thought it was always wrong 


‘the French emperor used insu 
te use insulting language: towa' 
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-parté; for, after all,if'ever we wished 


“peace, it was probabl 
) we must'make it, 


. the price of peace 
would be at least for us to use somethi 
like decorous language to a power, whi 
was perhaps the greatest: that ever did 
exist on the face of the world. As to 


pledging ourselves to any point as.a sine qua 


non; he could not avoid remembering how 
many of those sine qua nons the British 
vernment had been obliged to. ; 

since the first commencement of the war, 
He could not conceive that peace was so 
dangerous as some gentlemen supposed. 
Buonaparté had got almost the whole of 


Earope by war, ‘and he did not see how © 3 


he could have done more, or so much, in 
peace. The right hon. gent. in the De- 
claration of his-majesty, stated. the situa- 
tion of the different powers in Europe; but 
appeared to forget how very. small a part 
of Europe this country had any- influence 
over. The right hon. gent. bad done him 
the honour to allude more than once to 
those sentiments of his which he had | 
thought proper to send forth to the public 
on this subject. What he then said, he 
still thought—he still was of opinion that 
that period was favourable to a negocia- 
tion; that ata period when Buonaparté’s 
hopes in Spain were solow ; when Austria 
was vacillating, he did think that it was 
more probable that at that moment Buona- 
parté might, by such pressing contingen- | 
cies, be tempted to admit a negociation, 
the preliminary of which was, the integri- 


.ty of the Spanish dominions, than that he 


would listen to such a proposal now. He 
thought also, that. another good opportuni- 
y occurred at the time of the flight of 
uonaparté’s brother from Spain. But - 
even im the late overture, he. contended, 
that as Buonaparté did not require of us.to 
abandon 9 we ought not to have call- 
im, by way of preliminary, to 


ed upon 
yor arins se his designs upon it. It was indis- 


creet, too, to taunt him in the letter tv Ro- 
manzoff with those designs, and it was 
wrong and unjust to throw upon him per- 
sonally, for at least the last ten years, the 
odium of continuing the war; nor. was it 
less unjust to conclude that: letter’ with 
desiring him to do what .we had already 
refused todo. -Much had been said upon’ 
the declaration made by Buonaparté on the 
25th of. October to the French senate, 
when he professed his intention of setting 
out to crown his brother at. Madrid. But 


-we know not how certain circumstances 


relative té the reception of that proposition’ 






















' tive claims ‘to. the: Crown of Spain, he 


’ tion to: thé Privy 


‘ ration? He. besought.the house that they 


" present session. terminated, one vote of 
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made by him, might have been conveyed 
to *him,: and show such a communication 
might have influenced him. As’ to the 
supposition made by the right hon. secre- 
tary; of Joseph, a King nei de jure nor 
de facto, sending his Envoys to plead, toge- 
ther with those of Ferdinand, their respec- 


thought it so ridiculous, (notwithstaading 
the high unknown. authority who might 
have suggested it), that itscarcely needed. 
a serious observation. He thought that 
‘the Note of the Emperor of Russia did 
not at all goto pledge him to secure Spain 
to France. He merely says, that ‘he:has 
acknowledged Joseph King of Spain; and 
in an after part it is said, that this diffe> 
rence need not preclude negociation. - With. 
respect to the last Note of the French 
Emperor, it was certainly unjustifiable ; 
but however unjustifiable it was, it could 
not, he was sorry to. say; be said to be un- | 
provoked ; language, arrogant and uncon- 
ciliating, had brought down an answer in 
a correspondent tone. In alluding to this 
answer the right hon. gent. did not impute 
rebellion to the Catholics of Ireland. He 
was glad 'to hear him do that injured body 
justice. Let however that right hon: gent. 
and his colleagues learn, if they are yet to 
learn it, that té knows where lies 
the weakness of the empire. The speeches 
of that :vight hon. gent. in that house 
would argue, that he was well inclined, if 
he could persuade his colleagues to go 
along with him, in giving security to the 
empire, by giving relief to the Catholics 
of Irelandie ‘But it was a’bad encourage- 
ment to that body to hear ofthe promo- 
Council, of a man who 
had said that a Catholic and a Rebel were 
synonimous terms. _ Were these gen- 
tlemen to say to Ireland, Go, fight the 
cause of Spain and of Europe; and after 
advancing the glory of their country, by 
their. gallantry and conduct—after having 
thanked them for their intrepidity and 
valour, ‘displayed at. Vimiera and at Co- 
Yunna, were we to tell them that they de- 
served every thing at our hands, and. that 
we would give them every thing—but tole- 


would think it worth while to pay more 
Consideration to this, most serious. subject ; 
and: he earnestly hoped: that no time 
would be lost in giving that numerous and. 
deserving body. ;that ; rélief. oe! , were 
entitled: to, upon every, ground. of justice 
and desert. "He hoped that. before the 








* 


that house would at length do Ireland jus- 


tice; and deprive the.common enemy for 


ever of every pretence for misr = 
tion, with which her privations might have 
furnished him.—The Address of the right 
hon. gent. went to applaud ministers for 
their mode of. bringing the late Over- 
tures to a.conclusion, He could not.ap- - 
prove, of that conduct... He thought. .it. 

reprehensible. He knew he. was, inva 
small minority, both in that house and.the. 
country: it was for that reason, more. ¢s-: 
pecially, his. duty to state the grounds 
upon. which he felt himself justified in, 
differing from so many. He, therefore, 
again lamented that the offer for negotia- 
tion wasso abruptly put an end to.‘ For, 
what could be the use of commencing 
a negociation im terms of sarcastic recrimi+ 
nation, unlegs it was with a view to put 
a stop to it as soon as possible; . and even 
in breaking with France, it. was better: to 
break with her in a spirit of as little acri- 
mony as possible ;_ for, let gentlemen say 
what they would, we must ultimately treat 
with France—‘“ To this complexion we 
must come at last.” He repeated it, we 
must finally treat with France. The con- 
duct of this country. in yay oem 
often, on good terms, what it must final- 
ly take on’ inferior terms, brought to his 
mind the. memorable incident recorded 
in antient history, when, in. the earliest 
age of Rome, the Sybil came with. her 
nine books, and proffered them for .a 
price which was refused. She. afterwards 


tendered six. of the nine for the same price, 


which, being refused also, it was at last 
thought advisable to: purchase the three 
remaining volumes at the price for which 
the first'nine had been originaly tendered... 
He hoped this story would. be no illustra- 
tion of our future destinies. . France had. 
accused us of selfishness: he feared with; 
too much justice. ‘We had entered into, 
the war originally for Holland ; had for~ 
saken her, and benefited ourselves in the, 
sharing of her spoil. .. It ‘would .not: be 
easy to say, when we might calculate upon 


even as good terms as in the late overture. 


we had been offered. We knew not, what. 
the next news from Portugal might bring; 
us; perhaps, before this, Portugal was 
re-conquered. . The bubble with ; 
to the re-capture ‘of Madrid by 
DEN Ss aga a ie Puoreaes é Agr 
astening to ful is ecies; i 
he va alread ethan brother. at. 
Madrid ; he yet had the power of crown- 


ing him :,he had. certamly — however, 








s 


- dont‘on the patt. of the 


- ly’made to his majesty’s principal secre- 


- #8 @ prelimmary-to Negociation.—To state 
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gloriously for the: British arms—he. had 


obliged us: to evacuate 
nd, perhaps; was now on his way 
to’plant his eagles ‘on: the towers:of Lis- 
bon. With respect.to Spain, he confessed 
-the hopes'he once had were nearly gone, 
and’that'the various reports from differ 
ters, from some, of the want of wis- 
government, from 
others, of the want of energy on the part 
of the people of that y that such re- 
were mot calculated to revive them. 
Whether it was want of enthusiasm. in. the 
Original; as some said, of, as others more 
plausibly ‘said, that that. enthusiasm’ had 
ided, he had not:very sanguine. hopes 
of the success of Spam.—Thie hon: gent. 
then concluded with moving the following 
Amendment: - Pics a 4 ' 

»« That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, toacquaint his majesty that 
this: house has taken into its most serious 
consideration the Papers which ‘have by 
his: maj 
been laid on the table of this house, rela- 
tive tothe overture:made to his: majesty 
for .entering: into’ Neégociation. by the 
powers: of Russia and France.—To assure 
his majesty we would -have witnessed with 


the eo tegret any inclination on the 
part of hi anna consent to the aban- 
donitnent: of ‘the cause of Spain. At the 
sate ‘time: to mr bg his ‘majesty, that 
uipdn a review of the letter addressed to 
his majesty, the communications original- 


ary of state for foreign ‘the ac- 
itéd ministers of the governments of 
Russia aiid France, | it’ does-not iy to 
this house that any such disgracefal con- 
cession on the ‘part of his majesty was 80 
réquired by'the. other belligerent 


to ‘his majesty, that the'stipulation insisted 
upon in the’ Official Note, transmitted to 
Paris by his majesty’s ‘principal secretar 
of state for foreizi eR i as-an ipdiapely- 
= oo ‘to afly: Negociation, viz. 
e 


lif terms respectful to: his majesty ought to 


have ‘been’ answered in langrage more 
thoderate and concilistory, and: that in| 





y's. Most. gracious commands | 


}| restore ipeac 


- crisis was host 


¢ 


‘thediate and decisive steps og bté have 
on the: basis 


proposed. in) that Overture > 
whereby: alone it::could eitinheanideaten 
vered, whether there: did of did not exist 


‘a: peatiniley of: effécting,. through... the 
e 


means ‘of Negociation (combined » with 
the unremitted and) powerful: assistance 
which. his majesty was enabled to give to 


the Spanish nation,) the:rescue $f Spain - 


and. Portugal from the. usurpation: of 


- France}: and: whether: Peace: was indeed: 


utterly unattainable-—Humbly te request 
his’ majesty, that. he will be. graciously 


‘pleased to avail himself of any opportu-: 


nity which. may: offet of acceding to, or 
eommencing, a Negociation for the resto- 


ration-of the blessings of Peacé, on such - 


terms as the circumstances: of the war in 
which. we:are engaged may ‘render com- 
patible with the true: interests of the em- 


pire, and the honour ‘qt his majesty’s - 


crown.” ~ > 


the,amendment of his hon..friénd: the un< 
ee respect.'he bore his hon. friend; 
called. uponihim to state his reasons for 
differing from him, as he did) almost 
wholly upon the present question... The. 
question, in his opmion, could be reduced 
to a much narrower compass than his hon. 
friend seemed to think—it did not go into 
the wide detail.of foreign relations; the 
question for the house was, whether on 
the papers now before them, it appeared 
that his majesty’s ministers acted right or 
‘wrong; when the overture for:peace was 


first made by the government of France? - 
Was it, or was it not, a propericourse for: : 


ministers: to derhand a quick explanation 
with respect.to the admission of Spain as 


‘aparty tothe Treaty? ‘He thought it 


was. He .again. differed from «his: hon. 
friend, a8 to the stréss laid: by him-on the 
prebable consequence of the high tone in 
whieh the overtures bad: been aiiswered. 


He did not believe any tone, howev€r mo-. 


derate, would have ‘had the least effect on 
this negotiation ; not that he approved of 
the tone used by the right hon./gentleman; 
far from it, he thought the language and 
stile adopted by the right hon. gent., moré 
like what one political adve would 
use to another in that house; than whet 


/| became the ‘gravity of diplomatic eorres- 


pondence ‘for @ negotiation that -was to 
e to the world: He wae 
inclined to think that in point of time, the 
able to negotiation; 
for Buonaparté, om the 25th: of October; 


Mr. Ponsonby, in a few words, opposed ; 

















terest¢ of France that any of the Bourbon 
' interest: should reign in Spain, and that it 
was safer for France: that the same dy- 
" pasty should geign in both countries. his 
senate, in their answer, said, that his views 
were wise, and that the war with Spain 
was politic, just, and necessary, After this 
pledge of the Emperor’s, after the answer 
of the senate, and after the:vote of 160,000 
men, with which that answer was followed 
up, it could not be supposed that any mo- 
- derate: tone of negotiation could have indu- 
ced the Emperor of France to abandon his 
' views on Spain, the cause of which coun- 
try, ithas since been evident, could have 
been decided by theswordalone. Besides, 
he-did think that by not demanding that 
Spain in the: first instance should be ad- 
mnitted as.a party, we should hdve aban- 
doned her in the face of the world. With 
respect to Spain, there was no man in that 
house less committed than he was. A 
noble lord had charged hiay with throwing 
cold’ water upon the enthusiasm of the 
Spanish cause; if, however, ;that. noble 
lord (Castlereagh) had been less enthu- 
siastic upon that subject (though certainly 
enthusiasm was not his constitutional vice), 
perhaps: our affairs. would not beso cir- 
cumstanced as they then were. t 


Mr. Croker said, he was astonished to. 


hear the expressions which had been used 
by the hon: gent: opposite. If he had 
found out irregularities in any proceedings 
of this rae which was not impossible, 
he believed the -hon. gent. would find it 
difficult in the annals of the British legisla- 
tureto find 2 parallel to his own speech. As 
to the:allusions made by that hon, gent. to 
the case of the Sybilline books, he contend- 
ed, that the hon. gent.’s own conduct would 


have been mote aptly ‘illustrated by that al- 


lusion.- Thrice had the hon. gent. brought 
' this proposition before the house, and in 
each succeeding time found: himself in a 
smaller minority. The hon. gent. had 


even owned that on the present occasion 


he expected to firid himself in a minority. 
As to the allusion made by the French 
minister to the Catholi¢s of Ireland, he 
considered ita foul and ¢mpotent calumny, 
and. said that it obviously meant nothing 
further: than merély to -exdéperate one: 
party ‘against another. ‘The ics of 
réland had, he urtderstood,; lately been in’ 
the habit-of denying what their friends 
in that house: 
(A ory of ‘No, nol) ° He had: heard'so; 
but if it: were otherwise, he hoped they 
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had: declated> that: it: was-not for the ins ; 


member to order. 


vaticéd: in their behalf: |: 





would consider the hon. gent. as theit ad- 
vocate: He was sure, atall évents, that — 
it was afoul and scandalous calumny of 


Buo é, and he hoped no gentleman 
in the house would take-it up, forthe sake 
of building an argument upon it in favour 


of Catholic Emancipation. . 6 
‘General Mathew esteemed the right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Canning,) the only man of 
arly political integrity amongst the present 
ministers... The hon. a ba said, he was 
net afraid of the cry of Jacobinism; how- _ 
ever much it might be the system of 
certain gentlemen on the othef side} to 
hold. it out as an object of. terror. 
noble lord sens whom he: had the ho-- - 
nour to call his counttyman; ahd also the 
hon. gent. who had spoken. last, knew 
practically in the year 1798 and 1799, in 
what Jacobinism consisted. -He defied 
any mah to say that the Catholics of Ire< 
land were rebels. ‘The person who should 
presume to say so did not deserve to live; 
but to die by the hands of the conimon 
executioner, He asserted that it was 
false, and that no communication, good; 


bad, or indifferent, had: taken place bes 


tween them and the French since the 


| year 1796, when Arthur O’Connor:met 
| with Hoche onthe borders of Switzerland: | 
| The right hon. gent. talked of atrocities > 
| never had more atrocities been committéd = +. 


the most desperate despot than by the 
British government. Of alk roar 
British government had been the worst. 
How they dealt with kings whom: they 
wishied to dethrone; his honoutable friend 
(sit A. Wellesley) could inform them: In 
the East they did not imprison kings—~ 
they murdered them. He saw a gentlé- 
man in the house who was of 
State in Ireland in the~ year. 1798 He 
could tell the house what was then thergi- 
tuation of Ireland. ' ' 
Here the Speaker called the honourable 
This:was not the line’ 
of conduct to be pursued in-a question of 
the kind now before:the house. 
General Mathew said; other members 
had intreduced Ireland,and the. Catholics - 
of Ireland-were alluded to inthe Papers: 
before the house: - He would ‘tell: earl! 
Camden,.if there ever was tyranny in’ 
any country, it was im Ireland under the! 
administration of that noble ford. 
The Speaker again:called the hon. mem«: 
ber to otters: 0: irrtit-net oheeaey: 
ee he me 
give up the yeat 1708, the scalping, ate 
all the rest.—Being apain dalled coeeay 
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he observed, that the best thing he could 
do was to sit down. °. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that having a diffe- 
rent view of the present question from any 
of the gentlemen who had this night de- 
livered their opinions, and not having pre- 
viously attended:any of the debates con- 
‘with the cause of the Spanish peo- 

ple, nor expressed what were his notions 
on that subject, he could not allow the 
question to go to a vote without shortly de- 
livering his sentiments on the occasion. 
On addresses proposed to be voted to:his 
majesty, he understood it to be as a matter 
of right in any member to.enter into a dis- 
cussion of the general interests of the 
country. It might be disagreeable to the 
ears of Englishmen to hear the perilous 
situation of their country described, to 
have enumerated a train of occurrences 
more calamitous and improvident, proba- 
bly, than had ever disgraced any nationon 
the face of the globe; but still, had he 
not been instructed by the superior judg- 
ment of the Speaker, Re should have been 
of opinion that the honourable member 
who spoke Jast, had he not waved the right, 
was entitled to have proceeded, and might 
fairly have introduced any parallel in- 
“stances of atrocity, when told, on the 
other side, that the act of the emperor 
of the French, by which this country 
was precluded from listening to his over- 
tures. for peace, was an instance of the 
most unparalleled atrocity which had ever 
disgraced any country... He felt no plea- 


_ =“@ure.in recalling to the recollection of the 


-house the calamities and burdens under 
‘which the people of this country groaned. 
He did not wish them to look back to 
what was past, but with the recollection 
of past occurrences in their minds to look 
forward to what yet remained, -and to 
consider. well that a continuance in similar 
courses might ultimately prove fatal to 
this land. ‘Whatever were the merits of 
Buonaparté, which unquestionably would 
in that house, it 
would, at least, be. allowed, that he knew 
the best means ofaccomplishing the objects 
he had inview. Having, then, received from 
him a taunt as to.an unprotected part of 
our dominions, let us the hint, and 
by an act of our own render. a repetition 
‘of the taunt unnecessary, It had been 
said, that beat a fool:in a mortar with a 
le, he.would never quit his folly ; we 
een beat in a mortar for many years, 

but what had we got but disgrace? If we 


“were to assist the Spaniards, it was the 


‘ 


v 


dyty of ministers to see that there was a 
rational. hope of ‘attaining our end. In 
his opinion there was not any such rational 
expectation.—The’ absurdity of acting on 
the divine right of kings had been the. 
misfortune of this reign. In support of it 
we had made an unavailing waste.of blood 
and treasure, but we had never yet em- 
barked in qny legitimate object. We 
were now smarting under the effects of 
war with America, and the burdens with 
which we were loaded by the corrupt 
ministers of those days. It suited the right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) to-night to say,.: 
that the internal government of a country 
should not be interfered with.. How did 
this doctrine accord with the idea of the 
contest in which, for the Jast 15 years, we 
had been engaged with the French, simply 
because they chose to altér their internal 
‘form-of government ? Instead of a monu- 
ment to the.memory of the minister who 
involved us in such a war, he deserved to - 
have lost his head on the scaffold.. In ad- 
dition to the other losses our armies in 
Spain had sustained, he thought the. life 
of the -allant officer who commanded the 
expedition to have been too dearly sold for 
Ferdinand VII. If he was rightly inform- . 
ed, there were bulletins in town, in which, - 
notwithstanding the acrimony of the French 
ruler, he does ample justice to the bravery 
of our army and its gallant commander. 
He could:not. believe that men who, like 
our present ministers, could see no merit 
in an enemy, were fit to rule over a gene- 
rous people. He begged, however, to dis- 
claim the idea of being the advocate of 
Buonaparté.—As ‘to the general state of 
the war in Spain, unless ministers proceeded 
‘on the fact of the known enthusiasm of the 
country ; if they presumed to take that in- 
formation on light grounds, they had been 
guilty of a crime of the deepest magnitude, 
being a course calculated above all others 
to produce the greatest calamities. In 
‘addition to accurate information on this 
subject, they should have been able to see 
that. there would be 300,000 men in arms; 
that all the passes were secured ; and that 
they would be able to fight with 8 § 
advantage, not subject to the want of food, 
and that — would only have to fall,..if 
they did fall, in the field of glory. If 
these things could not be ensured, then 
‘their duty‘ was not to have landed.a single 
‘man, but to have supplied the Spaniards 
‘with arms i ee “og 
‘might have produced a prolongation o 
the war. These were Mihe only “4wo 





ny 
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‘yational plans’ of proceeding; instead of 
which ministers had contented themselves 
with sending only such a‘body of men as 
was sufficient to prevent disgrace to our 
arms, which the valour of our army could 
itself effect, but not enough to save the 
nation from an aching heart. They pre- 
sumed, too, to trust the British character 
and honour on the rotten plank of the 
Spanish government, not excepting even 
the Inquisition. They had no right to do 
so; there was no necessity for doing it. 
With respect to sending money to the 
“Spaniards, it would have well become 
ministers, before they called for a,supply 


from the exhausted pockets of the people, 


to have restored the millions of which 
‘Spain had been some years ago unjustly 
- pillaged by the government of this coun- 
-try, and which had gone to his majesty 
under the name of Droits of the Admiralty. 
-This would only have been a restitution 
of their own property, and while it aided 
«the Spaniards, would have cleared the 
character of this country, and confirmed 
our former assertion, that we had seized 
-on their money principally to prevent its 
going into the hands of Buonaparté. ‘He 
confessed he should prefer to the amend- 
‘ment now proposed, an address to his 
majesty, requesting that he would order an 
‘inquiry into the grievances of which the 
public had to complain, and that, as an 
earnest of the reformation of abuses, he 
would ‘dismiss his present ministers from 
his’ presence and councils. The house 
was called on for an Address of Thanks. 
He, for one, had no thanks to. bestow ; 
kings were too much exposed to have 
. adulation poured into their ear. It was 
the cause of the. overthrow of too many of 
the thrones of Europe. .We had not heard 
‘that any of the kings who had of late 
years fallen under the dominion of Buona- 
.parté, were in want of courtiers. It was 
‘ft that the king of England should occa- 
“sionally ‘hear the truth from his commons, 
and no better opportunity than the pre- 
sent could possibly present itself. The 
secretary-of state had objected to the idea 
of this being a sinking country, He (Mr. 
Canning) might be rising, but the country 
was sinking. He (sir Francis Burdett) 
was of that opinion, and there was too 
much ground to believe it would sink still 
lower, if a Reform did not speedily ‘take 
: place. _- 
' Mr, Beresford denied that’ his majesty 
had drawn the sword to support ttie ty- 
' fanny of the Inquisition, or any othet ty- 





ranny ; -but on the contrary declared, that. 
it had been drawn for the purpose of de- 
feating the most atrocious of all possible 
tyrannies. He did not believe that there 
was a ‘man in the house who would yote 
with the hon. gent. on the grounds stated 
by the hon. baronet who had just spoken. 
With respect to the negociation, had not 
government acted as they did, they would 
have been considered as abandoning’the — 


cause of Spain. For his part, he was satis- 


fied that the only ar gs to which Eng- 
land could be exposed would be peace 
with France. 

Lord Porchester, while he agreed :with 
his hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) in many 
observations, deprecated the idea of this 
being a sinking country, or that there was 
any necessity of shewing an anxiety to. 
enter into negociation for peace. 

Lord H. Petty was satisfied that no 
peace was to have been expected from the 
Overtures at Erfurth, but on the abandon- 
ment of Spain; and. that it was by arms, 
and not by negociation, that the fate of 
Spain was to be decided. Our charaeter 
with Spain was still to be gained, and 
if we wished to inspite her with ‘a belief 
that we meant to make an exertion in her 
favour, our conduct should have been in 
unison with our declaration, and not calcu- 
lated to raiseany doubt in the minds of the 
Spanish people as to our sincerity, or that 
we meant to bring the cause of Spain into 
our market.—With regard to the observa 
tions so eloquently urged by the hon. 
baronet (sir F. Burdett), as to the pro- 
priety of taking part in the cause of Spain, 
whether that was right or wrong, we had 
already made our election; our part was 
chosen, and an’ abandonment of it would .. 
have been alike detrimental to our honour 
and our interest.. His lordship deprecated | 
the tone of insult in which the answer of 
the right hon. secretary was - conceived ; 
but at- the same time he did not see any 
mode by which the intentions of the 
French emperor could have been altered. 
If the last words of the Address were 
meant to convey that we hoped the contest 
was to be'persevered in, though in a manner 
very different from that in which it had 
been hitherto conducted, he agreed in it. 
If the object, on the other hand, was to 
imply an approbation of what-was err a 
done, he must protest against any suc 
meaning being put upon it. He did not 
think this a sinking country, but he was 


satisfied that nothing had been omitted by | 


ministers to render it so. 
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Mr.. Secretary Canning animadyerted 
the. gentlemen who opposed his motion jus- 
tified their opposition, and upon the equally 
inconsistent of sense of those who 
agreed with him. But with regard to the 
noble lord who had just sat down, he could 
nothelp expressing his astonishment and.re- 

to hear the unqualified manner inwhich 
that noble lord had thought proper to.ap- 
pare of . the epinions elivered, by the 
hon, baronet behind him (sir F. Burdett.) 
“To the talents of that hon. bart. and to his 
sincerity also,.no man was more willing 
to do justice than he was; but, without 
meaning any.thing .personally disrespect- 
ful to that hon. baronet, he must observe, 
that he was grieved to hear the noble lord, 
who was naturally to be ranked among the 


reat men. of this country—who was to be | 


ked to asone of its probable'governors— 
declare such an entire concurrence in those 
sentiments of the hon. bart. which ap- 
‘peared so dangerous in their nature and 
«haracter:. If the evils which the hon. 
baronet deplored were so grievous, why 
- gid he not bring them forward in some 
‘distinct and tangible form, and not fasten 
a general declamation upon a question 
of this nature? Why not propose some 
"practical remedy for the grievances he 
complained of—such a remedy as any 
minister could apply—and not continue 
4o<repeat his doctrine, that the whole 
frame ofthe government was not worth 
preserving (a loud cry of ‘ No, no!—Mis- 
representation!’ from the Opposition 
Benches.) The right hon. gentleman 
windicated the Replies given. to the Notes 
of both the Russian and French ministers, 
and contended that there was no just 
' ground.for the desponding language which 
‘was.used with regard to Spain. On the 
contrary, the hope he entertained and 
acted upon at the outset, be still continued 
to cherish-—that if Spain were true to it- 
self it could not fail to triumph. 


proof.of unqualified approbation, with 
regard to the sentiments of the hon. baro- 


- met behind him, that he was abont.to vote 
against him. At the same time he could ' 


not hesitate to repeat, that in the principal 
part.of the sentiments which the house 
had this night heard from the hon, baronet, 
and, which were delivered. with an elo- 
quence such as could not be soon forgot- 
. fen, he cordially concurred; and he would 
‘ dd, that there was no man in whose senti- 


ments he would be more bappy to feel .it 


and the Act of the last session. 





erted ) consistent with his opinion to concur, than 
. the inconsistent grounds upon which |. ae 
_, Sir F, Burdett deprecated the promalga- _ 
_tion of an opinion under the sanction of. _ 
.the right hon. ‘secretary’s authority, that 


e.of the hon. baronet, 


he had uttered any sentiments. injurious to 
the interests of the country... He appealed 
to the house whether such an imputation 
was applicable? Whether the course he 
pursued this night, as he had uniformly 


‘done, in reprobating the abuses that pre- 


vailed in the administration of government, 
could be fairly deemed inconsistent with — 
the profound veneration which he felt for 
the genuine constitution of this country? 

Mr. Sec. Canning’ said, that his allusion 
to the hon. baronet’s speech referred to 
the phrase of « absurdly contending for 
loyalty.” 

Sir F. Burdett explained his meaning, 
that the argument respecting loyalty in 
Spain was pushed to an extremity incon- 
sistent with the freedom of any nation, and 
particulary with the constitution of this * 
l ‘ ' 


The question was then put upon the 
Address moved by Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, and carried witheut a division. ° 

[{Distittation oF Spirits From Coan, ] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after oh-— 
serving that the Act prohibiting Distil- 
lation from Grain would expire within six 
weeks from the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, expressed a hope that there 
would be no objection to his moving, even 
at that late hour, for leave te bring in a 
Bill to continue the said Act, as frequent 
opportunities would occur in its progress 
for fully discussing its merits. He thought 
it, necessary, however, in the first instanee, . 
to state that there was a material difference 
between the Bill he proposed to.introduce, 


tillation from sugar had gone on in this 
country under thé provisions of the last Act, 
and the spirit it produced was found to be 


| quite satisfactory ; butin Irelandthere had . 
Lord H. Petty thought it a very singular | 


been no distillation whatever from sugar ; 
on the contrary, the distillation from grain 
had been illicitly carried on, and the con- 
sumption of that article, which it was the 
object of the Act to prevent, had exceeded 
the ordinary amount of former. years: from | 
this experience, combined withthe circum- 
stance of an abundant harvest of potatoes 
in, Ireland, it was deemed advisable. to 
alter the Act with respect to that country, 
by remoying-the prohibition, accompanie 
howg¢ver with this provision, that im the 
eyent.of en enhanced price of grein in 
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newed at thé discretion of his Majesty. ‘At 
t he should only move for leave to 
bri ing in a Bill for continuing the act of 
Jast session until 40 days after the com- 
mencement of the next sessions, leavin 

it at the discretion of the Crown to manpeed 


‘the Act. at any time, if circumstances 


should appear to render it expedient. 

* The House then resolved into a Com- 
mittee upon the Act of last Session. To 
a question from Mr. Barham, the Chancel- 


" Jor replied, that it was his intention to 


bring in two’ Bills with regard to the ob- 
jects described in his speech. 

Qn the house resuming, leave was given 
‘to bring in a Bill to prohibit the Distillation 
of Spirits from Corn or Grain in Great 
Britain, and to suspend the importation 
of British or Irish made Spirits into Great 
Britain, or Ireland respectively, for a time 


to be limited. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 1. 

[Parers RELATING To Amesica.] Mr. 
Secretary Canning presented to the house, 
pursuant to their Address to his .Majesty, 
the following 


PAPERS, 


RELaTing To THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
AMERICA, ON CERTAIN OrnDERS IN COUNCIL, 


No. I.—Letter from Mr. Secretary Canning 
to Mr. Pinkney ;'dated Feb. 22, 1808. 
I have already had the honour of assu- 
ring you inconversation, of the disposition 
which is felt by the British government 


_ to give due weight to the observations 
‘which 


u have made to.me, respecting 
the unfavourable impressions likely, in 
your opinion, to be excited in the United 
States, by the duty proposed to be levied 
upon cotton destined for the use of the 


enemy,-but brought into the ports of this 


country conformably to the tenor of the 


“Orders of Council of the 11th Nov, ' last. 


—You are already apprized, that the prin- 
¢iple-upon which the whole of this mea- 
sure has been framed, is that of refusing to 
the enemy these advantages of commerce 
which he has forbidden to this country. 
The simple method of enforcing this sys- 
tem of retaliation would have been, to fol- 
low the example of the enemy, by prohi- 
biting altegether alf commercial inter- 


-course between him and other states.—-It 


was from consideration of indulgence to 
neutral trade, that the more mitigated 
Vor. XIL 
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measure of permitting intercourse under 
the restraints and regulations of a duty in 


transitu was adopted ;~and being adopted 
with this view, it wasnot immediately felt — 


by the British government, that there 
might be a distinction taken by neutral 
states, with respect to articles the produce 


of their own soil; and that, while the 


commutation of prohibition into duty wag 
acknowledged as an’ indulgence when 
applied to articles of foreign ecommerce, 
of which they were only the carriers, it 
might be considered as an invidious impo- 
sition when applied to their own produc- 


tions. The moment that this distinction 
had been explained to the British govern- 
ment, they have been desirous of ‘mani- 


festing every attention to it; and if ‘you, 
sir, had been possessed of the: necessary 
authority from your government, there 
would have been no difficulty in entering 
into a specific agreement with you ‘upon 
the subject. . In order, however, to obvi- 
ate this objection in a great degree, Ihave 
the honour to inform you, that it isintended 
to be proposed to parliament, that all cot- 
ton brought into this country, inconformity 
to Orders of. roe should be abge- 
lutely prohibited from being exported to 
the nines of the enatey. ‘But as-y 

are not prepared to take upon yourselfto 


say, that in nocase the option would-be — 


acceptable, an option will still be left to 
the neutral owner, either to acquiesce in 


the total prohibition, or to re-export the: 


article on the payment of such a duty as 
parliament may judge it expedient to im- 
pose.—I flatter myself, sir, thatthis altera- 
tion in the legislative regulations, by which 
the Orders of Council are intended to be 
carried into execution, will be considered 
by you as a satisfactory evidence of the 
disposition of his majesty’s government to 


consult the feelings, as well as the interests, 


of the United States, in any manner:which 
may not impair the effect’of that measure 
of commercial restriction, to which the 
necessity of repelling the injustice of his 
enemies has obliged his majesty reluct- 
antly to have recourse. I have the honour 
to be, &e.. (Signed) Grorce Cannine, 


No. H.—Note from Mr. Pinkney to Me. 
Secretary Canning ; dated Feb, 23, 1808. 


Mr. Pinkney presents his compliments 
to his excetlency Mr. Canning, and has 
the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
his Note of yesterday; relative to:an altera- 
tion on the subject of cotton inthe legi 


as regulations, by which the late Orders 
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exécution, which Mr. Pinkney. will hasten 
to transmit to hisgovernment: Mr. Pink- 
ney requests Mr; Canning to accept. Kc. 


No. IIL. Letter. from Mr, Erskine io James 


Madison, ¢sq.; dated Washington, Feb. 


23d, 1808. . 


Sir, I have herewith the honour to trans- 
mit to you the copies of certain Orders of 
Council which his Majesty has thought 
proper to issue, in consequence of the hos- 
tile. conduct of France towards the navi- 
gation and commerce .of Great Britain 
and of neutral states.—His majesty has 
been induced hitherto to forbear recurring 
to measures of this nature, by the expecta- 


-tion that the governments of the neutral 


tates, who have been the objects of the 
French Decrees, would have been awak- 
vened-to a just sense of what they owe to 
their interests and to their own rights, and 
would have interposed with effect either 
to prevent the execution of the French De- 
erees; or to procure their abrogation.—But 
his majesty having been disappointed in 
this just-expectation, and perceiving that 
the neutral nations, so far from opposing 


- any eflectual resistance, have submitted 
* 46 whatever regulations France may have 


prescribed for giving effect to her Decrees, 
can no longer refrain from having recourse 
to-such measures as, by retoriing on the 
enemy the inconveniences and evils produ- 
ced by his injustice and violence, may af- 
ford the only remaining chance of putting 
an end to a system, -the. perseverance in 
which is not more injurious to his majesty’s 
dominions than to nations not parties to the 


war between G. Britain and France.—The , 


principle upoa which bis mas | finds 
himself compelled to proceed would justify. 
a complete and unqualified retaliation, on 
his part, of the system announced and act- 
ed upon.by France in respect to his ma- 
jesty's dominions ; and his majesty might 

erefore have declared in a state of rigo- 
rous and unmitigated blockade. all the 
coasts and colonies of France and her al- 


-ligaé.. Such a measyre, the inaritime power 


‘43. Britain would have enabled bis ma- 
tty to enforce. Nor would those nations 
ich have acquiesced, without effectual 


- : 






Blockade,,-have derived any right from 
the more perfect execution of a correspond- 
ing determination, on the part of his ma- 
jesty, tocomplain of his majesty’s entorcing 
that measure, which the enemy has exe- 
-euted imperfectly only from want of the 
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means’ of execution:—His majesty, actu- 


ated, however, by the same sentiments of 


moderation by which his majesty’s conduct 
has been oniformly governed, has been de- 


-sirous of alleviating, as much as possible, the 


inconveniences ‘necessarily brought upon 
neutral nations by a state of things so unfa- © 
vourable to the commercial intercourse of 
the world ; and has therefore anxiously con- 
sidered what modifications it would be 


‘practicable to appy to the principle upan 
e 


which he is compelled to act, which would 
not, at the same time that they might .af- 
ford relief trom the pressure of that prin- 
ciple upon neutral or friendly nations, 

impede or enfeeble its operation upon the 
enemy.—In pursuance of this desire, the 
Order in Council, which, if it had ended 
with the sixth paragraph, would have been 
no more than a strict and- justifiable. re- . 
taliation for the French Decree of Novem- 
ber 1806, proceeds, as you will observe, 
sir, to provide. many material excep- 
tions, which are calculated to qualify 
the operation of the Order upon neutral 
nations in general, but which must be con- 
sidered most peculiarly favourable to the 
particular interest of the United States.—.: 
it will not escape you, sir, that by this 
Order in Council, thus modified and regu- 
lated, the direct intercourse of the United 
States with the colonies of the enemy is 
unrestrained $ an indulgence which, when 
it is considered to be (as it really is) not 
only a mitigation ofthat principle of just re- 
prisal upon which the order itself is framed, 
but a deviation, in favour of the United 
States, from that ancient and established 


principle of maritime law, by which the 


intercourse with the colonies ofan enemy, 
in time of war, is limited to the extent - 
which that enemy was accustomed in time 
of peace to prescribe for it, and which, by 
reference to the conduet of France in time 
of peace, would amount to a complete .in- 
terdiction, cannot fail te afford to the 
American government a proof of the ami- 
cable disposition of his majesty towards 
the United States.—You will observe also, 
sir, that the transportation of the colonial 
produce of the enemy from the. United 
States to Europe, instead of being altoge- 
ther prohibited (which would have been 
the natural. retaliation for: the rigorous 
and -universal prohibition of British pro- 
duce and manufactures by France) is free- 
ly permitted to the ports of G. Britain, with 
the power of subsequently re-exporting it 


to any part of Europe under certain regu- 


lations. The object of these; regulations 








will be, the establishment ‘of such a»pra- 
tecting duty. as shall: prevent the enemy 
from obtaining the produce of his own co- 
lonies at a cheaper rate: than that of the 
colonies of G. Britain.. In this duty it is 
evident. that America is no otherwise con- 
cerned than:as being to .make an advance 
to that amount, for which it is in her own 
_ power amply to indemnify herself at the 
 expence of the foreign consumer.—Ano- 
‘ther most important relaxation ef the prin- 
ciples upon which his majesty’s Orders 
roceed, is that which licenses the import- 
_ation of all flour and meal, and all-grain, 
tobacco and other articles, the produce of 
the soil.of America, with the exception of 
cotton, through the ports.of his majesty’s 
dominions into those of his enemies, with- 
out the payment of any duty on the tran- 
sit. This, sir, is, l beg leave to observe, 
_ an instance in which his majesty has de- 
prived this measure of its most efficacious 
and hurtful operation against the ene- 
my, through motives of consideration for 
the interests of America.—The reason why 
his majesty could not feel himself at liber- 
ty, consistent with what was necessary 
for the execution of his purpose inany to- 
lerable degree, to allow this relaxation to 
apply to cotton, is to be found in the great 
extent to which. France hag pushed the 
manufacture of that-article, and the conse- 
quent. embarrassment upon her trade, 
which a heavy impost upon cotton, as it 
passes through Great Britain to France, 
must necessarily _produce.—I ‘eannot re- 
frain from calling the attention of the go- 
vernment of the United States to the cen- 
trast between the diflerent modes in which 
his majesty’s Orders and those of France 
are carried into execution. By his majes- 
ty’s, the utmost consideration is manifest- 
ed for the interests of those nations, whose: 
commerce he is reluctantly compelled to 
impede, and ample time allowed for their 
becoming acquainted with the new regu- 
lations, and conforming to them ; whereas 
France; without any previous notice, and 
without any interval, applies her Orders to 
trade already entered upon in ignorance of 
any. such Orders, and sudjects to condemn- 
ation ships, whose voyages, when com- 
menced, were in strict conformity to: all 
the regulations at that time promulgated 
by Franee.—Even with these, and other 
modifications, his majesty is not unaware 
that a measure, extorted from bim by the 
injustice of the enemy, must inevitably 


produce inconveniences to the neutral. 


parties who are affected by its operation. 
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—The right of his. miajestyto resort: to 
sobalintion cannot-be questioned... Thesaf-- 


ferings occasioned to neutral parties are 


incidental, and not of his majesty’s seek, 


ing.—In the exercise of this; undoubted, , 


right, his majesty has. studiously. endea-, 
voured. to avoid aggravating, unnecessati- 

ly, the inconveniences suffered by: the: 
neutral.—And_ I am commanded by. hiss 
majesty especially to represent to the gos) 
vernment of the United States, the earnest, 
desire of his majesty to see: the commerce: 
of the world restored. once more. to that 

freedom, which is necessary for its prospe= 

rity; and his readiness to abandon the 

system, which has been forced upon. him, : 
whenever the enemy shall retract the prin- 

ciples which: have rendered it necessary.° 
—But his majesty entertains the convic- 

tion, upon which alone his present mea-; 
sures were founded, that it would be vain; 
to hope for such a retraction until the-ene-; 
my shall himself have been made-to feeka 

portion: of the evils which he has endeae 

voured to. inflict upon others. I am, with 

great respect, &c. D..M. Erskine. . 


No. IV.—Letter from, Mr. Madison to the 
hon. D. M. Erskine; dated Department. 
of State, 25th March 1808. 
Sir ; Having laid before the President 

your Letter of 23d of Feb. explaining the 


character of certain British Orders of. 
Council, issued in November last, I pre- ~ 


ceed to communicate the observations and - 
representations which will manifest to your’ 
government the sentiments of the Presi- 
dent om so deep a violation of the Com-. 
merce'and righis of the U. States.—These 
Orders. interdict to, neutral natiops; or 
rather to the United States, now. the only 
commercial nation in a state of neutrality, 
all commerce with the enemies of Great 
Britain, now nearly the whole commer- 
cial werld, with certain exceptions only, 
and under certain regulations, but too 
evidently fashioned to the commercial, the 


‘manufacturing and the fiscal, policy of G. 


Brita, and on that account the more de- 
rogatory from the honour and indepen- 
dence of neutral. nations.—The  Orders- 
are the more calculated to excite surprise 
in the U. States, as they have disregarded: 
the remonstrances conveyed. in my Letters 
of March 20th and 29th 1807, against ano- 
ther Order of Council, -issued on a similar 
plea, in the month of Jan. 1807. . To those 
just remonstrances, no answer was indee& 
ever given, whilst theOrder has been con- 
tinued in its pernicious operation against 
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. the lawful commerce of the U; States; 


and we how find added to it others consti+: 
tuting still more ruinous depredations,: 


without evep the addition of any new 
pretext; and when, moreover, it is noto- 
rious, that the Order of January was of a 
nature greatly to overbalance in its effects 
any injuries to G. Britain that could be 
apprehended from the illegal operation of 


the French Decree, on which the Order 


was to retaliate, had that Decree, in its 
illegal operations, been actually applied 
to the U. States, and been acquiesced 
in by them.—The last Orders, like that of 
January, proceed on the most unsubstantial 
foundation. ‘They assume for fact an ac- 
quiescence ofthe U. States in an anlawful 
application to them of the French Decree ; 
and they assume for a principle, that the 
right of retaliation accruing to one bellige- 
yent against a neutral, through whom an 
injury is done by another belligerent, is 
not to have for its measure that of the in- 
jury received, but may be exercised in 
‘any extent, and under any modifications, 
which-may suit the pleasure or policy of 
the complaining party—The fact, sir, is 
unequivocally Satna, It is not true 


that the U. States have acquiesced in an il-. 


_ legal operation of the French Decree. Nor 

itt even true that, at the date of the Bri- 
tish Orders of Nov. 11th, a single applica- 
tion of that Decree to the commerce of the 
United States on the high seas, can be 
presumed to have been known to the Bri- 
tish government.—The French Decree in 
question has two distinct -aspects; one 
clearly importing an intended operation 
_ within the territorial limits, as a local 
Jaw ; the other apparently importing an 
intended operation on the high seas. 
Under the first aspect, the Decree, how- 
ever otherwise objectionable, cannot be 
said to have violated the neutrality of the 
United States. If the governing powers 
on the continent.of Europe choose to ex- 
clude from their ports British property or 
British productions, or neutral vessels pro- 
eeeding from British ports, it is an act of 
sovereignty which the U. States have no 
right to controvert. The same sovereign- 
ty is exercised by Great Britain at all 
times, in peace as well as in war, towards 
her friends as her enemies. Her statute- 
book presents ¢ thousand jllastrations.— 
It ig only, therefore, under the other as- 
pect the Decree, that it can have 
violated neutral rights; and this would 
have resulted from its execution on the 
high seas, whether on the pretext of a 








‘nominal blockade, or with the view to’ 
enforce a domestic regulation against fo- 
reign vessels, not within the domestic. 
precinets, but under the authority: and’ 
protection of the law of nations.—Had: 
then the French Decree been executed on 
the high seas against the commerce of the 
U. States with G. Britain; and have-the 
U. States acquiesced in the injurious and 
unlawful proceeding ?—I state, sir, on un> 
deniable authority, that the first instance 
in which that Decree was put in force 
against the neutral rights of the U. States, 
was that of the Horizon, an American 
ship bound from G. Britain to Lima, 
wrecked within the territorial jurisdiction 
of France, but condemned under an ex- 
position of the Decree extending its ope-. 
ration to the high seas against neutrals, 
This judicial decision took place as late as 


. the 30th of Oct. 1807 ; and was not of- 


ficially known to the minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the U. States at Paris till some 
time in November. At the date, there- 
fore, of the first Order of G. Britain, no 
injury whatever .had been done to her, 
through an aggression on the commerce 
of the U. States; no presumption even 
had been sufficiently authorized, that the 
express stipulations in the Treaty of France 
with the U. States would not exempt their 
commerce at least from the operation of 
any edict incompatible with them. At 
the date even of the latter Orders of Nov. 
lith, it appears that the only aggression 
which had then occurred was, pretty cer- 
tainly, unknown to the British governs. 
ment, and could therefore have had no 
share in producing this alledged retalia- 
tion.—To the fact, that the case of the. 
ship Horizon was the first that occurred of 
an execution of the French Decree on the 
high seas, I am able to add, that as late as 
the- 30th Nov., no other case had been 
brought into the French Court of Prizes. 
From accounts which have lately ap- 
peared, it is mure than probable, that un- 
lawful captures by French cruizers have 
since taken place; but it remains to be 
known, whether they are to be referred to 
the concurrence of the French govern- 
ment, in the judgment pronounced in the 
case of the Horizon, or not rather to a 
French Decree of the 17th Dec. last, pur- 
porting to be a retaliation on the British 
Orders of Nov. 11th.—I state with equal 
confidence, that at no time have the U. 
States acquiesced in’ violations of their 
neutral rights injurious to G. Britain, or 
any other belligerent nation; so far werg 











ey im particular from acquiescing in the 
pacts ree of Nov. 1806, that the 


moment it was known to their minister at 
Paris, he called for explanations of its 
- meaning in relation to the U. States, which 
were favourable and uncontradicted by 
the actual operation of the Decree; that 
he steadily watched over the proceedings 
under it, with a readiness to interpose 
against any unlawful extension of them to 
the commerce of the U. States; that no 
‘time was lost, after the Decree came to 
the knowledge: of the government here, 
in giving himy proper instructions on the 
‘subject ; that he was equally prompt, on 
receiving the decision of the court in the 
case of the Horizon, in presenting to the 
French government a remonstrance which 
can never be censured for want of energy; 
and that by the first opportunity after that 
decision reached the President, the parti- 
cular instructions required by it were for- 
warded to that minister. Nor is it to be 
forgotten, that, previous to the British 
Orders of Nov., it had been explicitly 
communicated to the British government, 
by the American minister at London, that 
explanations, uncontradicted by any overt 
act, had been given to our minister at 
Paris, which justified a reliance, that the 
French Decree would not be put in force 
against the U. States; and that. the com- 
munication was repeated to the British 
government, immediately on the publica- 
tion of those Orders.—What more could 
have been required on the part of the U. 
States, to obviate retaliating pretensions of 
any sort on the part of G. Britain? Re- 
taliations are measures of rigour in all 
cases, where they are to operate through 
a third and involuntary party. They will 
never be hastily resorted to by a magnani- 
mous or just power, which will always 
allow to the third party its right to discuss 
the merits of the case, and will never per- 
mit itself to enforce its measures, without 
affording a reasonable time for the use of 
reasonable means for substituting another 
remedy. What would,be the situation of 
neutral powers, if the first blow, levelled 
through them by one belligerent against 
another, was to leave them no choice, but 
between the retaliating vengeance of the 
latter and an instant declaration of war 
against the former ?—Reason revolts a- 
- gainst this as the -sole alternative. The 
_U. States could no more be bound te evade 
the British Orders by an immediate war 
with France, than they were bound to atone 
for the burning of the French ship of war 
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mediate resort’ to arms inst Great 


Britain.—With respect. to the. principle . 


given in the British Orders, it is perfectly 
clear, that it could. not justify them in the 
given to their operation, if the 
“facts erroneously assumed could have been 


‘fully sustained.—Retaliation is a specific 


or equivalent return of injury for injury 


received ; and where it is to operate. 


through the interests of a third party, 
having no voluntary participation in the 
injury received, the return ought, as, 
ready observed, to be inflicted wigh 
most forbearing hand.—This is the -lan- 
guage of common sense, and the clearest 
equity. As the right to retaliate results 
-from the wrongs suffered, it cannot, in 
the nature of things, extend beyond the 
extent of the suffering. There may often 
be a difficulty in applying this rule with 
exactness, and a reasonable latitude may 
be allowable on that consideration ; but a 
manifest and extravagant departure from 
the rule can find no apology.—What then 
is the extent of the injury experienced by 
G. Britain from the measures of her enemies ; 
so far as the operation of these measures, 
through the U. States, can render them in 
‘any sense responsible?—-A mere declara- 
tion by a belligerent, without the inten- 
tion or the means to carry it into effect, 
against the rights and obligations of a neu- 
' tral nation, and thence against the interests 
of another belligerent, can afford no pre- 
text to the latter toretaliate at the expence 
of the,neutral. ‘The declaration might 
give just offence to the neutral, but it 
would belong to him alone to decide on 
the course prescribed by the respect he 
owed to himself.—No real damage having 
accrued to the belligerent, no indemnity 
could. accrue.—For the same reason, a 
declaration of a belligerent, which he is 
known to be either not in a state, or not 
to interid to carry, but partially, into 
execution against a-neutral, to the injury 
of another belligerent, could never give 
more than a right to a commensurate re- 
dress against the neutral. All remaining 
unexecuted, and evidently not to be ex- 
ecuted, is merely ostensible, working no 
injury to any, unless it be in the dis- 
respect to the neutral, to whom alone it 
belongs to resent or disregard it.—Bring 
the case before us to this-plain and equi- 
tabletest : the French Decree of Nov..1806, 
undertook to declare the British Isles in a 
state of blockade, to be enforced, if you 





please, against the neutral commerce of 
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the U. States on the high seas, according 
tothe faculty. possessed for the purpose. 
As far as it was actually enforced, or an 
efiect‘ resulted from an apprehension that 
orced, it was an 
injury to G. Britain, for which, let it be 
supposed, the U. States were answerable. 
On the other hand, as far as it was not en- 
forced, and evidently either would not or 
could not be enforced, no injury was ex- 
perienced by G. Britain, and no, remedy 
could lie against the U. States. Now, sir, 
itnever was pretended that, at the date of 
the first British Order, issued in January 
4807, any injury had occurred to, or-was 
apprehended by, G. Britain, from the ex- 
ecution ofthe French Decree against the 
commerce of the U. States, on the theatre 
of their neutral rights; so far from it, that 
the Order stands self-condemned as a mea- 
sure of retaliation, by expressly stating, that 
the fleets of France and her Allies, instead 
of being able ‘to enforce the blockade of 
the Pritish Isles, were themselves confined 
to their own ports by the entire superio- 
rity of the British Navy ; converting thus, 
-by the strangest of reasonings, the security 
of Great Britain against injery from the 
French Decree, into a title to commit in- 
jury on 2 neutral party. In the Novem- 
ber Orders, also, whilst it.is admitted that 
the French ‘Decree could not be but im- 
perfectly executed for want of means, it 
is asserted that the.intention of the French 
Decree, and not the injury accruing from 
its operation through the commerce of the 
United States, is the sca'e by, which the 


- retaliating injury against them is to. be 


measured. — Such are the pretexts, and 


such the principles, on which one great 


branch of ‘the lawful commerce of this 
country became a victim to the first Bri- 
tish Orders, and on which the. last Orders 
are now sweeping from the ocean all its 
most valuable remains —Against such an 
unprecedented system of warfare on neu- 
tral rights and national independence, the 
common judgment, and common feelings 
of mankind, must for ever. protest.—1 
touch, sir, with reluctance, the question, 
on which: of the belligerent sides the in- 
vasion of neutral rights had its origin. As 
the U. States do not acquiesce in these by 
either, there could be no. plea for involv- 
ing them in.the controversy; but .as:the 
British Orders have made. the Decree of 
Frange, declaring, contrary to the Jaw of 
nations, the British Islands in a state of 
blockade, .the immediate foundation of 


their destructive warfare on our commerce,’ 








/ 
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it: belongs to. the subject to remind your 
government of: the illegal interruptions 
and spoliations suffered, previous ‘to that 
Decree, by the neutral commerce of the 
U. States, under the proceedings of .Bri-., 
tish cruizers and courts, and forthe most 
part in consequence of express orders of 
the government itself. Omitting proofs 
of inferior note, I refer to the extensive 
aggressions on the trade of the U. States, 
founded on the plea.of blockades, never 
legally established according to received: 
definitions, to the still more-extensive vio- 
lations of our commerce with the ports of 
her enemies, not pretended to be in a state 
of'blockade, and to the British Order of 
Council issucd near the commencement of 
the existing war.—This Order, besides its 
general. interpolation against the estab- 
lished law of nations, is distinguished by a 
special ingredient, violating that law as 
recognized by the course of decisions in 
the British courts. lt subjects to capture’ 
and condemnation all neutral vessels re- 
turning with lawful .cargoes, on- the sole 
consideration that they had, in their out- 
ward voyage, deposited contraband of war 
in an enemy’s ports.—If the commerce of 
the U. States could therefore, in any case, 
be reasonably made the victim and the 
sport of mutual charges and reproaches 
between the belligerent parties, with re- — 
spect to the priority of their aggressions 
on neutral commerce, G. Britain must look 


. beyond the epoch she has chosen for ille- . 


gal acts of her adversary, in support of the 


allegations on which she founds her reta- 


liating edicts against our commerce.—But 
the U. States.are given to understand, that 
the British government has, as a proof of 
its indulgént. and amicable disposition to-' 
wards them, mitigated the authorized ri- . 
gour it might have given to its measures, 
by certain exceptions peculiarly favour- 
ably to the commiercial interests of the 
U. States.—I forbear, sir, to express all 
the emotions with which. such language, 
on such. an occasion, is calculated to in- 
spire a nation which cannot for a moment 
be unconscious of its rights, nor mistake, 
for an alleviation of wrongs, regulations, 
to admit the validity of which would be to 
assume badges of humiliation never. worn 
by an independent power.—The first of 
these indulgences is a commercial inter- 
course with: the dependencies of the ene- 
mies of G, Britain; and it is considered 
as being enhanced; by its being a devia- 
tion:.in. favour of the U. States from the 
ancient and established principle of mari- 
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time law, prohibiting altogether such an | 


intercourse in time‘ of war.—Surely, sir, 
your government, in assuming this princi- 
ple in such terms, in relation to the U. 
States, must have forgotten their repeated 
’ and formal protests against it, as these are 
to be found in the discussions and com- 
munications of their minister at London, 
as well as in explanations occasienally 
made on that subject to the British repre- 
sentative here. But permit me to ask 
more particularly, how it could have hap- 
pened that the principle is characterized 
as an ancient and established one? I put 


the question the more freely, because it: 


has never been denied that the principle, 
as asserted by the British government, was 
for the first time introduced during the 
war of 1756. It is in fact invariably cited 
and described, in all judicial and other 
official, proceedings, asthe rule of 1756. It 
can have no pretension to the title of an 
ancient rule. And instead of being an 
established rule or principle, it is well 
known that G. Britain is the only nation 
that has aeted upon or otherwise given a 
sanction to it: nay, it-is not even an 
established principle in the practice of 
G. Britain herself, when first applied in 
the war of 1756, the legality of a neutral 
trade with enemy’s colonies was not con- 
tested-by-it. In certain cases only of the 
colonial. trade, the allegation was, that the 
._presumptive evidence arising from circum- 
stances against the bond fide neutrality of 
. the ownership, justified the condemnation, 
as of enemy’s property. If the rule of 
condemnation was afterwards, during that 
war, converted into the principle now as- 
serted, it could not possibly have been an 
operation, in its new shape, more than a 
very few years, During the succeeding 
war of 1778, it is admitted by every Bri- 
tish authority, that the principle was never 
brought into. operation ; it may be re- 
garded, in fact,-as having been silently 
abandoned : and within the period. of war, 
since its commencement in 1793, the 
manner, in which the principle: has been 
alternately contracted and extended, ex- 
plained sometimes in one way, sometimes 
in another, rested now-on this foundation, 
now on ‘that, is no secret to those who 
have attended:to its history and progress 
in the British Orders of Council -and the 
British Courts of Admiralty.—With the 
exception therefore of a periad, the last in 
modern times. from which authentic pre- 


cedents of maritime law will be drawn, and‘ 


throughout which the U. States, more in- 
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terested in the question than any other 
nation, have uniformly combated the in- 
novation, the principle has not, in.the 


British tribunals, been in operation fora . 


longer time than three or four years,-or 
five years, whilst in no others has it ever 
made its appearance, but to receive a de 
Cision protesting against it.—Such is. the 
antiquity, and such the authority, of a 
pres the deviations from which are 

eld out as so many favours, cansoling the 
U. States for the wide-spread destruction 
of their legitimate commerce.—W hat must 
be said as to the other*exceptions, which 
seem to have been viewed as claims on the 
gratitude of the U. States? Is it an indul- 
gence to them, in carrying on their trade 
with the whole continent of Europe, to be 
laid under the necessity. of going first to a 
British port to accept a British licence, 
and to pay a tribute:to the British exche- 
quer, as if we. had been reduced to. the 


colonial situation which once. imposed 


those monopolizing restraints ? — What 
again must be said as to the other features, 
which we see blended on the face of these 
regulations? 
subject an enemy to privations, why are 


channels opened for a British trade with . 


them, which are shut to a neutral trade? 
If in other cases the object be to admit a 
neuiral trade with the enemy, why is it 
required that neutral vessels shall. perform 
the ceremony of passing through a British 
port, when it can have no’possible effect 


but the known and inevitable one of pro- . 
‘hibiti 


the admission of the trade in the 


port of its destination ?—I will not ask 


why a priniary article of our productions. 


and. exports, Cotton Wool, is.to be distin- 
guished, in its transit, by a heavy impost 


not ee on other articles; because it - 


is frankly avowed in your explanation of 
the Orders, to be intended as an encourage- 
ment to British manufacturers,-and a check 
to the rival ones of France. I suppress 
also, though without the same reason for 
it, the inquiry, why less rigorous restrie- 
tions are applied to the trade of the Bar- 
bary age than are enforced against 
that of a nation such as the U. States, and 
:n relations such as have existed betweeh 
them and G. Britain.—I cannot pass with- 
aut notice the very unwarrantable innova- 
tions “contained in the two last of -the 


Orders.—In one of them, a certificate of 


the local origin of a cargo, although per- 
mitted in the port of departure, and re- 
quired in the portofdestination, by regula- 
tions purely domestie in both{and’strictly 
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analogous in principle to the regulations in 
: Avo oredr wt e of G. Britain, is made 


‘~@ cause of capture on the high seas, and of } I 
+ quence of the orders of the President, to 


condemnation in her maritime courts.. In 
the other Order, the sale of a merchant 1 
by a belligerent owner to a neutral, al- | 
though .a transaction as legal, when fair, 
aé a dealing in any other article, is con- 
demned ‘by a general rule, without an_ 
atom of proof or of presumption that the 
transfer in the particulancase is fraudulent, 
and the property therefore left in an ene- 
my.—In fine, sir, the President sees in the 

icts communicated by you, facts assu- 
med which did not exist, principles as- 
serted which never can be admitted, and, 
under the name of retaliation, measures 
transcending the limits reconcileable with 
facts and principles, if both were as 
correct as they are unfounded. _He sees, 
moreover, in the modification of this sys- 
tem, regulations violating equally. our 
neutral rights and our nationalsevereignty. 
He persuades himself therefore that your 
- government will'see, in the justness of the 
observations now made, in addition to 
what I had the honour verbally to state to 
you in the first instance, that the U. States 
are well warranted in looking for a 
speedy revocation of a system noma is 
e ay augmenting the mass of injury, 
for which the United Seates have the eat 
claims to redress.—I have the honour to be, 
&c. (Signed) James Mappison. 


No. V.—Circuler Note from Mr. Canning to 
. Mr. Pinkney, announcing the Blockade of 
the Port of Copenhagen, and Ports. of the 
Island of Zealand ; dutedMay 4th, 1808. 


Mr. Secretary Canning has the honour to 
‘inform Mr, Pinkney, that his majesty has 
judged it expedient to establish the most 
rigorous Blockade of the port of Capen- 
~ hagen, and_of all the other ports in the 

Island of Zealand.. Mr. Pinkney is there- 
fore requested to apprize the American 
consuls and merchants residing in Eng- 
land, that the entrances of alf the ports 
above-mentioned are and must be consi- 
dered as being in a state of Blockade ; 
and thatfrom this time all the measures. 
authorized by the Law of Nations, and the 
respective Treaties between his majesty 


and the different neutral powers, will be 
-adopted and executed with respect to all: 
vessels attempting to violate the said 
Blockade after this notice. 
‘Canning requests, &c. 


Mr. Secretary 
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Secretary Canning; dated Great Oumbey- 

*. land Place, August23d,1808. 0 > 
Sir; Thave had the honour, in conse.. 


recall your attention, in the course of se- 
veral recent interviews, to the British Or. 
ders in Council of the 7th of January and - 
11th ef Nov. 1807, and to the various 
other Orders founded upon or in execution 
of them ; and I now take the liberty to 
renew, in the mode which I have uader- 
stood te be indispensable, my instances on 
that subject.—I need scarcely remind. you, 
sir, that the government of the U. States has 
never ceased to consider these Ordersas - 
violating its rights, and affecting most de- 
structively its best interests, upon grounds 
wholly inadmissible both in principle and 
fact.—The Letters of Mr, Madison to Mr. 
Erskine, of the 20th,and 29th of March 
1807, produced by the official communi- 
cation of that minister of the Order of the 
7th of Jan. and the Answer of Mr. Madi- 
son of the 25th of March 1808, to a like 


“communication of the Orders of the 11th 


of November, contained the most direct, 
remonstrances against the system which 
these Orders introduce and execute, and 
expressed the confident expectationsef the, 
President that it would ‘not be persisted in. - 
—That expectation has not yet been fal- 
filled; but it has, notwithstanding, not 
been relinquished. The President is still , 
persuaded that its accomplishment will 
result from a careful review by his ma- 
jesty’s government, made in the spirit of 
moderation and ebay bd of the facts’ and 
considerations which belong to the occa- 
sion.—It is not my to recapitulate 
in that Note the statements and reasonings 
contained in the above-mentioned Letters 
of Mr. Madison, in support of the claim 
of the government of the United States, 
that the British Orders be revoked: I 
content myself with referring to those 
Letters for proofs, which it is not necessary 
.to repeat, and for arguments, which 1 
could not hope to improve.—But there are 
explanations which those Letters do not 
contain ; and which it is not proper for 
me now to make. Even these, however, 
may be very briefly given, since you 
have already been made acquainted, in 
eur ‘late conversations, with all their 
bearings and details. —These explanations - 
ge to shew, that while every motive of 
justice conspires to produce a disposition 
to recall the Orders of which my govern- 
ment complains, it is become apparent, 
that even their professed object will be 














best attained by their revocation. —I had 
_ the honour to state to yon, sir, that it was 
. the intention of the President, in case 
Great Britain repealed her Orders, as re- 
garded ‘the United States, to exercise the 

ower vested in him by the Act of the 

ast session of Congress, intitled, “ an Act 
to authorize the President of the United 
States, under certain conditions, to suspend 
the operations of the Act laying an Em- 
bargo on all ships and vessels in the ports 
and harbours of the United States, and 
the several supplementary acts thereto,” 
by suspending the Embargo law and its 
supplements as regards Great Britain.— 
Iam authorized to give you this assurance 
in the most formal manner ; and I trust 
that,. upon. impartial enquiry, it will be 
found to leave no inducement to perseve- 
-rance in the British Orders, while it creates 
the most powerful inducements of equity 
and policy to abandon them.—On the 
score of justice, it does not seem possible 
to mistake the footing upon which this 
overture places the subject ; and I venture 
to believe that in any other view, there 
is as little room for doubt.—If, as I purpose, 
‘your Orders should be rescinded as to the 
United States, and our Embargo rescinded 
as to Great Britain, the effect ofthese con- 
current acts, will be, that-the commercial 
intercourse of the two countries will be 
' immediately resumed ; while, if France 
should adhere to maxims and conduct de- 
rogatory to the neutral rights of the Uni- 
ted States, the Embargo, continuing as to 
. her, will take the place of your Orders, 
and lead with an efficacy not merely equal 
to theirs, but probably much greater, to 
all the consequeiices that ought to result 
from them.—On the other hand, if France 
should concur in respecting those rights, 
and commerce should thus regain its fair 
immunities, and the law of nations its just 
dominion, all the alledged purposes of the 
British Orders will have been at once 
fulfilled. —If I forbear to pursue these ideas 
' through all the illustrations of which they 
are susceptible, it is because the personal 
conferences to which I have before alluded, 


as well. as the. obvious nature, of the ideas” 


themselves, render it unnecessary.—I can- 
not conclude this Note without expressing 
my sincere wish, that what I have now sug- 
gested, in conformity with the liberal 


sentiments and enlightened views.of the ' 
Pesident, may contribute not only to re- 


move the more immediate ‘obstacles to the 

ordinary intercourse of ttade between your 

country and mine, in a manner consistent 
Vou. XII. 
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with the honour of both, but to prepare 
the way for a satisfactory adjustment o 
every question important to their future 
friendship.—I have the honour. to be, &e. 
(Signed) W-. Pinney. 
No. VIL—Mr. Secretary Canning’s Note to 
Mr. Pinkney, of the 23rd Séptember 1808, 
The undersigned, his majesty’s princi+ 
se secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
ad the honour to receive the official Letter 
addressed to him by Mr. Pinkney, minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the U. States, re- 
specting the Orders in Council issued by 
his majesty on the 7th Jan. and 1 1th Nov. 
1807.—He has laid that Letter before the 
King ; and he is commanded to assure Mr, 
Pinkney, that the answer to the proposal 
which Mr. Pinkney was instructed to bring 
forward has been deferred only in the hope 
that the renewed application, which was 
understood to have been recently made by 
the government of* the U. States to that 
of France, might, in the new state of things 
which has arisen in Europe, have met 
with such reception in France as would 
have rendered the compliance of his ma- 
jesty with that proposal consistent as much 
with. his majesty’s own dignity, and with 
the interests of his people, as it would 
have been with his majesty’s, disposition 
towards the U. States.—Unhappily there 
is now no longer any. reason to believe 
that such a hope is likely to be realized ;, 
and the undersigned is therefore command- 
ed to communicate to’ Mr. Pinkney the 
decision which, under the circumstances as 
ioe stand, his majesty feels himself com- 
re ed, however unwillingly, to adopt.— 
he mitigated measure of retaliation, an- 
nounced by his majesty in. the Order, in 
Council of the 7th of Jan., and the further 
extension of that measure, (an extension 
in operation but not in principle,) by the 
Orders in Council of November, were 
founded (as has been already repeatedly 


x 


avowed by his majesty) on the “.unques> ©" | 


 tionable right of his majesty to retortupom 
«« the enemy the evils of hisown injustice,’ 

and upon the consideration, that “if third + 
“ parties incidentally suffered by these 
“ retaliatory measures, they were to seek 
“ their redress frem the power by whose 
* original aggression that retaliation was 
“ occasioned.”—His majesty sees nothing 
in the Embargo, laid on by the President 
of the'¥. States of America, which varies 
this original and simple state of the ques- 
tion_if considéred as a measure of im- 
partial hostility against both belligerents, 
the Embargo appears to his. majesty t 

s 








ae 


_ has made none. 


<a 





have been manifestly unjust—as, accord- 


ing to every principle of justice, that 


. ought to have been first sought 
from the party originating the wrong; 
and his majesty cannot consent to buy 
off that hostility which America-ought 
not to have extended to him, at the ex- 
pence of a concession made, not to Ame- 
Tica, but to France.—TIf, as it has more. ge- 
nerally been aapreeenied by the govern- 
ment of-the U. States, the Embargo is only 
to be. considered as an innocent municipal 


- regulation, which affects none but the U. 


States themselves, and with which no 
Srelgn state has any concern ; viewed in 
this light, his majesty does not conceive 


' that he has the right, or the pretension, 


to make any complaint of it; and he 
ut in this light there 
appears not only no reciprocity, but no 
assignable relation between the repeal, 
by the U. States, of a measure of vo- 
luntary self-restriction, and the surrender 
by his majesty of his right of retalia- 
tion against his enemics.——The govern- 
ment of the U. States is not now to be 


‘informed, that the Berlin Decree of Nov. 
'- 21st, 1806, was the practical commence- 


ment of an attempt, not merely to check 


_or impair the Py of G. Britain, but 


utterly to arinihilate her political existence, 
‘through the ruin of her commercial prospe- 
rity; that, in this attempt, almost all the 
| seed of the European continent have 

en compelled mpre or less to co-operate; 
and that the American Embargo, though 
most assuredly not intended to that end, 
(for America can have no real interest in 
the subversion of the British power, and 
her rulers are too enlightened to act, from 
any impulse, against the real interests. of 
their. country,) but by some unfortu- 


’ Mate concurrence of circumstances, with- 


out any’ hostile intention, the Ameri- 


- ean Embargo did come in aid of “the 


blockade of the European continent,” pre- 


_ Cisely at the very moment when, if that 


blockade could have succeeded at all, this 
interposition of the American government 
would most effectually have contributed to 


' ts success.—To this universal combination, 


his majesty has opposed a temperate, but 
@ determined retaliation upon the enemy ; 
trusting that a firm resistance would. de- 
feat this project, but knowing that: the 
smallest concession would infallibly en- 


courage a perseverance in it.—Thestruggie 
° has been viewed by other powers, not with- 


out an apprekension that it might be fatal 
t this country. The British government 





has not disguised from itself, that the trial 
of such an experiment might be arduous 
and Jong, though it has never doubted of 
the final issue. Bat if that issue, such as 
the British governmént confidently. antici- 
pated, has providentially arrived -much 
sooner than could even have been hoped ; 
if the blockade, of ‘the continent, as it has 
been triumphantly styled by the enemy, is 
raised even before it had been well estab- 
lished ;, and if that system, of which ex- 
tert and continuity were the vital princi- 
ples, is broken up into fragments utterly 

armless and contemptible, it. is neverthe- 
less important, in the highest degree, to 
the reputation of this country, (a reputa- 
tion which constitutes a great part of her 
power.) that this disappointment of the 
opes of her enemies should not have 
been purchased by any concession; that 
not a doubt should remain to distant times 
of her determination, and of her ability, 
to have continued her resistance; and 
that no step which could even mistakenly 
be construed into concession, should be 
taken on her part,-while the smallest link 
of the confederacy remains undissolved, 
or while it can be a question whether 
the plan devised for her destruction has 
or has not either completely failed, or 
been unequivocally abandoned.—These 
considerations compel his majesty to ad- 
here to the principles on which the Orders 
in Council of the 7th Jan. and the 11th of 
Nov. are founded, so long as. France ad- 
heres to that system by which his ma- 
jesty’s retaliatory measures were occasion- 


ed and justified.—It is not improbable in- * - 


deed that some alterations may be made 
in the Orders in Council, as they are at 


} present framed ; alterations calculated not 


to abate their spirit or impair their prin- | 
ciple,.but to adapt them mere exactly to 
the different state of things which has for- 
tunately Frown up in Europe, and to 
combine all practicable relief to neutrals 
with a more severe pressure upon the ene- 
my.—But of ‘alterations to be made with 
this. view only, it would be uncandid to 
take any advantage in the present discus- 
sion ; however it might be hoped, that, in 
their practicat effect, they might. prove 
beneficial to America, provided the opera- - 
tion of: the Embargo were not to prevent 
her from reaping that benefit.—It remains 
for the undersigned to take notice of the 
last paragraph of Mr. Pinkney’s Letter. — 
There cannot exist, on the part of Mr. 
Pitikney, a stronger wish than there does 
6n that of the. undersigned, and of the 
‘ J 
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British government, for the adjustment of 
all the differences subsisting between the 
two countries. His majesty has no other 
disposition than to cultivate the most 
friendly intercourse with the U. States.— 
The undersigned is persuaded that Mr. 
Pinkney would be one of the last to 
‘imagine, what is often idly asserted, that 
the depression of any other country is ne-" 
cessary or serviceable to the prosperity: of 
this. The prosperity of America is essen- 
tially the prosperity of G. Britain; and 
the stren and ower of G. Britain are not 
for herself only, but for the world. When. 
those adjustments shall take place, to which, 
though unfortunately not practicable at 
this moment, nor under the conditions pre- 
scribed by Mr. Pinkney, the undersigned 
nevertheless confidently looks forward, it 
will perhaps be no insecure pledge for the 
continuance of the good understanding be- 
tween the two countries, that they will 
have learnt duly to appreciate each others 
‘friendship ; and that it will not hereafter 
be imputed to G. Britain, either, on the one 
hand, that she envies American industry 
as prejudicial to British commerce, or, on 
the other hand, that she is compelled to 
court an intercourse with America as 
absolutely necessary to her own existence. 
—His majesty would not hesitate to con-. 
tribute, in any manner in his power, to re- 
store to the commerce of the U. States its 
-wonted activity; and if it were possible 
to make any sacrifice for the repeal of the 
Embargo, without appearing to deprecate 
it as a measure of- hostility, he would 
gladly have facilitated its removal as a 
_ Measure of inconvenient restriction upon 
the American people.—The undersigned. 

- #8 commanded in conclusion to observe, 
that nothing is said in Mr. Pinkney’s Let- 
ter of any infention to repeal the Pro- 
clamation, by'which the ships of war of 
G. Britain are interdicted from all those 
right of hospitality in the ports of the U. 
States, which are freely allowed to the 
_ships of his majesty’s enemies.—The con- 
tinuance of an ‘interdiction which, under 
such circumstances, amounts so nearly to 
direct hostility, after the willingness pro- 
fessed and the attempt made by his ma- 
jesty to remove the cause on which that 
measure had been originally founded, 
would afford but an inauspicious omen. for 
the commencement of a system of mutual 
eonciliation ; and the omission of any no- 
tice of that measure, in the proposal which 
Mr. Pinkney has been instructed to bring 
forward, would have been of itself a ma- 


liver to you the Thanks of 





terial defect in the overture of the Presi- 
dent.—But the undersigned is commanded ' 
no further to dwell upon this subject, than — 
for the purposeof assuring Mr. bre 
that on this and every other point in dis- - 
cussion between the two govesnments, his 
majesty earnestly desires the restoration’ 
of a perfect prin! understanding, and that 
his majesty would decline no measure for 
the attainment of that object, which should . 
be compatible with his own honour aifd 


just rights, and with the interests of his. 


people. The undersigned requests of Mr. 
Pinkney to accept, &c. (Signed) 
Georct Canninc. 

[Tanks or THE House GIVEN To Baica- 
pigR-GENERAL Fane.] Brigadier-General 
Henry Fane being come to the house, the - 
Speaker acquainted him, that the house 
had, upon Wednesday last, resolved, That . 
the Thanks of this House be given tu him, 
for his skilful and gallant exertions against 
the enemy in the battles of Roleia and Vi- 
miera, by which he reflected so much 
lustre on his majesty’s arms; and the 
Speaker gave him the Thanks of the house 
accordingly, as followeth: a 

« Brig. Gen. Fane ; Upon the late Expe- 
dition to Portugal, it was your fortune to 
hold a distinguished command in the British. 
army which repeatedly gave battle to the 
forces of France. Theevent of such conflicts 
could not be doubtful ; British valour and 
discipline triumphed ; and those who com- 
manded and directed their exertions were 
covered with glory.— Whenever the battles 
of Roleia and Vimiera shall be named (and 
they will be long and‘ often named with 
exultation), your heart may glow with the 
conscious and honourable pride, that your 
sword upon those days was not drawn in 
vain; and although that gallant and ac- 
complished officer, who, placed by your - 
side, jointly with you, sustained the brunt | 
of the day at Vimiera, has since been un- ~ 
happily swept away by the course of 
human events beyond the reach of our 
Thanks, his brave brethren in arms may 
rest assured, that the name of general An- 
struther will live, not unhonoured, in the 
sad and grateful remembrance of his coun- 
try.—But, sir, in what esa ri your ex- -- 

oits in Portugal, my présent duty sto 
| fae and tae: in dive Bret place, t ae 

is House, in | 

the name of the Commons of this United’ 
Kingdom, for your skilful and gallant ex- 
ertions against the enemy in the battles of - 
Roleia and Vimiera, by which you Treflect- 
ed so much lustre on his majesty’s ams.” 


N- 
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. .° (Upon which , Brigadier-General: Fane 

‘i wii Mr. Speaker Although 1 am 
unable to express, in adequate language, 
the very high sense | entertain of the ho- 
nour conferred upon me, upon the present 
occasion, yet I trust the house will dome 
the justice to believe that I feel it as I 
ought. To you, sir, I have to offer my 
warmest thanks for the very flattering man- 
ner in which you have communicated the 
Vote of the House.” 

_[Taanks or THe House civen To Ligur. 
Gen. Fraser ann. Bricaprer-GENERAL 
Fang.] Lieyt. Gen, Alexander. Mackenzie 
Fraser being ‘also come'to the house, and 
Brig. Gen, Rae Fane beirg. present, the 
Speaker acquainted them, that the house 
had, upon Wednesday last, resolved, That 
the Thanks of thisflouse be given to them | 
* for their distinguished conduct and exem- 
plary valour displayed in the Battle of 

orunna, whereby the complete repulse 
and signal defeat of the enemy, on ever 
point of attack, was effected, and the safe 
and unmolested embarkation of the army. 
secured in the presence of a French army 
of superior force; and the Speaker gave 
them-the Thanks of the House accordingly, 
as. followeth ; Wiig 

Lieut, Gen. Mackenzie Fraser, and 
Brigadier-Gen. Fane; The deep grief 
which this nation has.felt, for the Joss it 
has, experienced by the death of that il- 
lustrious commander the late sir Jobn 
Moore, in. the memorable Battle of Co- 
runna, has been mitigated in some degree, 
by the reflection, that it still numbers 
amongst its brave defenders, many gal- 
lant and distinguished officers, who, formed 
and tired by his great example, we may 
confidently expect, will emulate his glory. 
—In this honourable. list your names stand, 
imrolled. And this House, acknowledging 
with gratitude your important services upon 
that lamented but glorious day, has com- 
manded me to. deliver, you its Thanks: 
and Ido accordingly,’ in the name of the 
Commons of this United Kingdom, thank 
youfor your distinguished conduct and ex- 
emplary valour displayed in the Battle of 
Corunna, whereby the complete repulse | 
and signal defeat of the enemy, on every 
point of attack, was efiected, and. the. safe 
and unmolested embarkation of the army 
secured in the presence of a French army. 
of superior force.” sig. vi 
‘ A ge which Lieut. Gen. Fraser said, 
Mr, Speaker ; Thehigh and distinguished 
.- hopour.conferred upon us by the House calls 

‘for qusrarmestacknowledgementand grat | 





tude, and will bean incitement to us, if any: 
wpe manting, touse every exertion. in our 

power to add fresh lustre to his majesty’s, 
arms, whenever an opportunity offers,. 
Permit me, sir, also to offer you my» 
thanks for the handsome and flattering: 
manner in whichyou have been. plawmes 

to..convey to me the sentiments of the 

House.” ‘ 

(Tsanks or THE House Given To ReEar- 
Apminat sin SamuEt Hoop. } Rear Admiral 
sir Samuel Hood being come to the House,, 
the Speaker acquainted him, that the House, 
had, upon Wednesday last, resolved, That 
the Thanks of this House be given to him 
for his most effectual and able disposition, 
of the ships and transports, and for. his ef. 
fectual exertions in accomplishing the, eme. 
barkation of hig: majesty’s troops. at Co.. 
runna on the late memorable occasion; 
and the Speaker gave him, the Thanks of 
the House accordingly, as followeth ; 

« Rear Admiral sir Samuel Hood ; The, 
various and brilliant services which have, 
marked the splendid career of your naval; 
glory have long since made you known to, 
the recorded gratitude of parliament; and. 
the memorable and difficult service which, 
you have snag 4 contributed, to. accom, 
plish at Corunna has called forth this fresh. . 
tribute of its applause.—I do, therefore 
now, by the command, and in the name, of, 
the Commons of. this United. Kingdom, 
thank you for your most able disposition 
of the ships on transports, and for your, 
effectual exertions in accomplishing the 
embarkation of his majesty’s troops at Co- 
runna on the late, memorable occasion,” 

Upon which, rear admiral; sir, Santuel, 
‘Hood. said, «* Mr. Speaker; I beg leaveto 
offer my most sincere thanks for the ho- 
nour conferred on me, by the Vote of this 
House ; it affords me, peculiar satisfaction, 


that in, the performance of my duty only, — 


my services have met the approbation of 
the representatives of my countrymen, 


which, shall always endeavour to merit. 


For the very handsome manner, sir, -you 
have. been pleased to. communicate this to 
me, I request you to accept my warmest 
acknowledgements,” 

[Connucr or tHE. Duke oF .York.] 
On the motion of Mr. Wardle, the house 
resolved, itself into a committee, to inquire 
into the, Conduct of his royal highness, the 
Duke of York, touching the disposal. of 
commissions in the army, &c. Mr. BR, 
Whaston in the Chair... : 

_ Mr. Wardle, in. proceeding to the. ins 
vestigation he proposed, felt, it necessary 
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call the attention of the committee to a, , had been so intimately acquainted with him, 1 
few coleaboary observations. He. hoped, | for 20 years, that had any such transactions 
that in the statements he had already made. | taken place, he must, have known of them 5. 
- to the house, he had not uttered a single. | but, as he knew of none such, the char, ; 








word which could justify a suspicion that 
-he was actuated either ky party motives, 
- or any thing like personal animosity to- 
wards the commander-in-chief. He trusted 
his conduct on the occasion had been open 
and candid. When first he proposed this 
investigation he had. offered an entire. list 
of all the witnesses. He had never kept 
any thing a secret from the house, and 
God forbid he should attempt to’ sustain 
his charges by any proofs but such as it 
became a man of honour to offer! He 
felt it necessary, however, to advert to 
‘some strong remarks which had. fallen 
from a right. hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) on 
a former night, which were not relevant to. 
the subject before the house, and which, 
he thought, might better have been omit- 
ted. He had‘a right to, appear in his place 
as a member of parliament, the accuser of 
the commander-in-chief; and. it was the 


privilege of gentlemen. on .the other side, | 


of the house candidly to deliver. their opi- 
nions on the subject: but he did not ex- 
pect to be attacked in his personal cha- 
racter, or his conduct imputed to. private 
motives, without any foundation in justice. 
Much was said about the licentiousness of 
the press, the spirit of Jacobinism, and of 
a Conspiracy to overturn the illustrious 
_ house of Brunswick. Nothing, however, 
which be had said, bad any thing to. do 
with the licentiousness of the press: There 
was no man within or without that house 
who abhorred jacobin principles more than 
himself, unless by jacobin was meant an 
enemy. to corruption, for such he was, 
whether it existed in great or little men;, 
and as to conspiracy against the. house of, 
Brunswick, if any man presumed to charge 
such a motive to him, it was the duty of 
that man openly and manfully to follow up 
his accusation by proofs. As to jacobi- 
nism indeed, if his principles had tended 
' that way, he should have adopted a con- 
trary conduct; and, instead of oppdsing, 
have cherished corruption, until it under- 
mined the government. His object, on the 
contrary, was to check corruption, to serve 
his country, and to prevent in time those 
dreadful efeets which were the certain con- 
sequences of corruption. An’ hon. and 
Jearned gent. had:said on the former night, 
that he could give no.credit to the charges 
_ against the cosmebunieesiavchies hactametie 


| must in-consequence be false. He would, 
|however, undertake to prove the exist- 
,ence, not merely of those comparatively 
slight transactions under, investigation, bat 
‘of others to, a most enormons amount, 
‘which, most probably, were, unknown. to. 
the leatned gent?and which were.the cause 
‘of the breach. between Mrs. Clarke and 
‘his. royal highness. He was.aware of the 
‘difficulties opposed to him in such a purs 
suit. He was aware there were 
‘members in that house, who might be sup- 
posed to lean, more towards the com- 
‘mander-in-chief than towards. a private in- 
dividual, like himself, He was confident, 
no, member of that house would be actuated 
by motives of: partiality in this case. He 
‘threw himself upon the honour, the can- 
‘dour, and indulgence of the committee, 
_and without trespassing further on their at-, 
| tention, would proceed to, evidence. 
Mr. Yorke said, as the hon. gent, had 
‘alluded to, some words which had fallen 
from him ona former. night, he mast beg 
leave to explain. So far from casting any 
censure on the hon. gent. or imputing to 
‘him any hostile motives towards the duke 
of York, he said his royal highness aust. 
feel obliged to him for putting the ru- 
mours, long. industriously, propagated. om 
this subject, into a tangible shape. What 
he had said about jacobinism and the. li« 
centiousness of the press, had no relation at 
all to the: hon. gent. but applied to other 
topics, which must have been passing at 
the moment in every man’s mind whe 
heard him, and not what fell from the hon,’ 
gentleman. 


Mr. Wardle then read an extract from 
the London Gazette, of the 30th July, 
1805, announcing the promotion of Col, 
Brooke, from the 56th, regiment to.the §th’ 
deagomngonnts vice lieut.-colonel Knight, 
exchanged, and said: he gave this as a com¢ 
petent proof of the exchange. 


The first Witness called was Dr. Andreve 
Thynne. But before his examination, Ma 
Wardle assured the committee, that he 
very reluctantly, and against the -gentle- 
man’s own wishes, called him as. witness. 
He had no other concern in the business — 
than sPSPLY inadvertent delivery © 
a message, which, upon mature reflection, 





~ 
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Examination “or 
borers: Es 


ANDREW THYNNE, 
; MD 
_ (By Mr, Wardle.) 


Did you attend Mrs. Clarke, in your pro- 
fessional. line, in July, 1805? Ihave attended 
Mrs. Clarke for the last 7 years : I do not re- 
collect that it was in July, 1805, more than any 
other time. I have known her for 7 or 8 years, 
‘and in different situations; I have ‘attended 
bed yt was ill, ‘hee , 

ou ever, by the desire of any person, 
apply Mrs, C.° ing an ier A ne be- 
. — lieut.-col. ~—e sa a 
ve to Mrs. C. the exchange 
a eae rier en 
The application I made was in consequence 
of an jeation made to me by an old and 
valuable friend, Mr. Robert Knight, the bro- 
ther of the Lense po A bt bested T ould 
was acquainted ‘with Mrs. C., ed I would 
spank to her to expedite the exchange: and 1 
id speak to Mrs. C. upon the subject, and de- 
livered her the message I got from Mr. Knight, 
and _ his brother, the lieut.-col., to whom I was 
then introduced. . 

What passed upon that subject between Mrs. 
C. and yourself? I was authorized to tell. Mrs. 
€. that she would receive a certain sum of 
money ; I specified ‘the sum ‘of 2001. 


For what was the suin specified ; upon what’ 


event was that sum offered? It was offered for 
the purpose of inducing Mrs. C. to expedite the 

nge, The exchange. was to take place in 
the office in a certain length of time; it began 
in the office; some delays and impediments 
were expected, and, in order to remove those 
impediments and. those delays, I was authorized 
to say that such a sum would be given to her, 
if she would exert herself to expedite this ex- 


Through what medium was it expected she 
should obtain that exchange? I am sure I can- 
not answer that question; I should suppose 
it was pretty well known that she was acquainted 
with a great personage at that time; I knew 

i nary that ; I was sone ued a 
message, did nothing more eliver a 
pet from an old friend to Mrs. C. ‘to in- 

. duce her to expedite an exchange between two 
officers. - : 


Was it not under the consideration and con- 
viction of her, at that time, being under the 
protection. of the Commander in Chief, that 
such application was made to her? Of course, 
if Mrs. C. was not thought likely to expedite 
the thing, no application would have been 
made to her. 


I understand you y to have stated 
that. you offered her 200/. for expediting this 
exchange; I wish to.ask how many days, to 
the best of your recollection, there.were be- 
tween the application and the exchange being 
notified in the Gazette? I really cannot be ac- 
eurate in that , for it made so little im- 


i yon my mind, that I merely recollect 
loving afivared the racasage, T was anxious 


> ad 
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to oblige my friend, Mr. R. Knight, bur it aid’ — 
not concern me, and I cannot bring my mind 
to tell the exact period between the application’ 
and the Gazette; but I believe, it was'a good 
deal expedited by Mrs, C. : ; 

Do you think, to the. best of your recollection 
it occurred within.a few days or a week? r 
protest I cannot bear it in mind; but, I be- 
lieve, a fortnight or three weeks elapsed before | 
it was done. I cannot speak positively to that ; 
I had nothing to do with the transaction but 
barely to deliver that m e, and that mes- 
sage made no impression whatever upon my, 
mind, ‘ 

Did Mrs. C. comniunicate to you the circum- 
stance of. the exchange being gazetted? Mrs, 
C. sent the Gazette to my house, in consequence 
of the message I delivered to her from Messrs: 
Knight ; the moment I received the Gazette I 
sent it to the parties. ‘No money ever passed 
through my hands. If Mrs. C. received mo-' 
ney, she received it through some other quarter, — 
I solemnly declare, that no money passed 
through my hands whatever. I sent the Ga- 
zette to the parties, and what they did with the 
Gazette I do not care. 

Did Mr. R. Knight alone authorize you to 
offer the 200/. or was lieut.-col. Knight a party 
to that offer? I was entirely influenced by Mr. 
R. Knight: his lady was an old patient of 
mine: he was always a great friend of mine. I 
had nothing to refuse Mr. R. Knight. Ligut.-_ 
col. Knight I knew little of at this time ; I was 
introduced to him by his brother: but I was 
certainly influenced by-Mr. R. Knight, and by — 
nobody else. ' 

Is the committee to understand, that lieut.  . 
col. Knight was present when this authority was 


given to you to offer the 200/.? [am sure I . . 


cannot answer that: for I saw Mr. R. Knight 
at his own house, sometimes privately, and 
sometimes in the company of his brother : and 
the transaction made so little impression upon 
my mind, that, after a lapse of 3 or 4 years, ‘it 
is not possible for me to relate all the circum- 
stances: but I was influenced by Mr. R. any 
who, as a man, I have the greatest esteem 
regard for to this hour. : 


(By Sir Francis Burdett.) — 


. Did you request. Mrs.C. to apply to the duke 
of York, for the purpose of expediting the ex- 
change of lieut.-col. Knight, in consideration . 
of the 200/. she was to receive? I do not ex- - 
pin understand the question ; I beg it to be 
gs Thoth ) ested of Mrs. C 1 ; 
ether you requ of Mrs. C. to a 
to the D. of Y. to expt this cachanis' be! 
tween lieut.-col. Knight and col. Brooke, and - 
in consequence of that application, told her 
she vel receive the 300/.? The thing is un- ~ 
derstood ; I.could not have applied, nor should 
not have applied to Mrs, C. unless she had the 
means of expediting the thing; it was under- 
steod at the time that she had the means. ~ 
How did you understand that Mrs. C, pos- 
sessed the means of expediting that exchange? 
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It was understood at the time that she had. 
some influence. Ts & 

"_ [The witness on. the motion.of Mr. Lockhart, 
was directed to withdraw, and when re-admit- 
ted, was directed by the Chairman to apswer-to 
facts within his absolute knowledge, and not'to 
his understanding or surmise. ] 

Did you or not request Mrs. C. to apply to 
the D. of Y, to expedite that exchange? I ap- 
plied to Mrs. C, to beg of her to interest her- 
self on behalf of lieut.-col. Knight, and to expe- 
dite the exchange. , 

Did you or not apply to Mrs. C. to request 
her to apply tothe D. of Y. to expedite that 
exchange ? 
she had it in her power. 

‘Was it for that purpose the 200/, was offered 
to Mrs. C.? For that sole purpose. 

In this conversation, was the D, of Y.’s name 
personally mentioned ? I am sure I cannot re- 
cannot take upon myself to say so. 
It is impossible for me to recollect every cir- 
cumstance of a message delivered between 3 or 
4 years ago. ‘ : 

Was your application to Mrs. C. merely to 
expedite the exchange without mentioning the 
manner in which it was to be expedited? Cer- 


tainly, without mentioning the particular man- 


‘ner ; it was to facilitate and to expedite the ex- 
change. 

Through what medium was it expected that 
shé should, obtain that exchange? I am sure I 
cannot answer that question ; I should suppose 
it was pretty well known that she was ac- 
grainted with a great personage at that time. 

know nothing about that. I was desired to 
deliver a message, and I did nothing more 
than deliver a message from an old friend to 
Mrs. C., to induce her to expedite an exchange 
between two officers, 


( By Sir James Hall. ) 


Who was that great personage? Tt was un- 


- derstood the Commander in Chief. 


(By Mr. Wardle. ) 


At the time you spoke of this exchange to 
‘Mrs. C., did you give the names in writing to 
Mrs. C.? I believe I did on a slip of paper; 
and on that paper I believe I wrote, ‘ Lieut-col. 
‘Knight wishes to exchange with lieut.-col. 
‘ Brooke ;’ if I did not write it down myself, 
she wrote it: it was given in writing. 


‘(By Sir Thomas Turton.) 


Subsequent to your application to Mrs. C., 
did she at any time communicate to you, that 
she had used’ her influente, for the purpose ex- 
pressed, with the D. of Y.? I do-not know 
that I had seen Mrs. C. from the first commu. 
nication till she had'sent the Gazette to my 
house ; that Gazette proved that the exchange 
‘was accomplished ; that Gazette I sent to the 
parties ; and that is all I had to do with the 
transaction. obeys 

When that Gazette was sent by Mrs. C., did 
she cominuvieate to you; that.it was by her 


‘ 
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es, I did so, lacknowledge that, if. 


So ae ee ae = bid 
Can eene ght 
ta 
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had been, obtained ?: Mra, 
ed the Gazette with a beget 


was 
that she was going out of town in 4 day. or two, 
‘and that the SooF would be very convenient. 
Are you certain that those were the whole 
contents of the note ?' That was the impression 
nm my mind at the time.. This is a transat- 
tion between 3 and 4 years ago, aud havi 
thought so little about it, I cans bea ve ¢ 
to know all the circumstances ; bat I recollect 
receiving a note, and I recollect receiving a Ga- 
zette; the Gazette I sent to the parties: and 
I came recollect any thing more than I have 
stated. vt ep 
Since that period, has Mrs. C, ever commu- 
nicated to you, that it was by her means it was ‘ 
obtained? Mrs, C. never said any thing to me 
more than sending the Gazette; for, from m 
first application to the receipt of the Gazette, I 
do not recollect having seen Mrs. C.; or if I 
did see her, it was merely to enquire whether 
‘any progress was making in thé exchange. _ 
as any communication of that kind been 
made since the sending the Gazette? I do not 
recollect having had any such communication ; 
at the same time, I believe it was expedited by 
her means, e (ir 
Have you preserved that note? No, I have 
not. preserved it certainly; I considered the 
note as one not concerning me, and I sent it to’ 


means the ex: 
C. accompani 


the parties with the Gazette. 
(By Mr. Croker.) 
Had you any reason besides your own sur- 
mise, for believing that this ex was e 


dited by the interference of Mrs, C.? If lire. 
collect right, I understood that the wenenee 
would be obtained in the regular way, in 

course of time; but Mr. Knight, whether from 
ill health, or what other reason I know not, 


and it was in consequence of that, and his bra- 
ther’s’ wish, that'I applied to Mrs. C. in the 
first instance. an 
| Have you any reason but your own surmise, 
for believing, that this exchange was expedited 
by the interference of Mrs. C.? No other rea- 
son on earth, . 
(By Mr. Wardle. Bat 
When you made this application, did you not’ 
know that Mrs. C. was living with the D. of ¥. 
and immediately under bis protection? It was 
$0 understood at the time. ae 
Did you ever see the Commander in Chief 
at Mrs. C.’s? Never. 
(By Mr. Fuller: ). 
Of your own knowledge, do you know of 
such a relative situation between those two 


parties? (a laugh) I never saw, the D. of Y. 
theré in my life. 


( By Mr. Wilberforce. ) 


Do you, recollect the manner-in which the. 





‘Proposition was at first made, engaging Mrs. 


- 
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was desiraus of having it done expeditionsly; ~ 


/ 
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‘C's interest? "When °'f ‘frst spoke to Mit, 'C.| 
‘she seemed. to suppose there were some diffi- 
‘colties in ‘the way, and ‘she spoke » good deal’ 
about secrecy, and of thedanger ‘that she should | 
tun if this ever transpired. at 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


“Do you recollect what words she used whtn 
ghe txpressed that sentiment? It is impossible 
forme, at this length of time, to. recollect the 
ae, words, but ‘the meaning I am clear 

You have said that Mrs. C. expressed! a great 
‘Gesire ‘that it should ’be kept secret; did she 
mean secret from the D, of Y..as well as the 
rest of the world? ‘That is 2 matter of sur- 

Did. you not understand from Mr. Knight, 
that the exchange alludéd to was in a train of 
. ‘being effected, reise to Mrs, C.’s interest 
‘being solicited? I:understood the thing would 
hhave happened in ‘the course of time. Mr. 
Knight wished to have the thing expedited, 
T know not from whut motive? and it was to 
- ‘expedite it that he begged of me to speak to 
Mrs. C. The exchange was a simple, fair 
thing, as I supposed, and would have gone 
through the office in the regular way. 


Examrvation or ROBERT KNIGHT, Ese. 
(By Mr. Wardle.) 


‘Did you desire ‘Dr. Thynne to use his in- 
fluence with Mrs. C. to have an exchange be- 
tween yoar brother lieut.-col. Knight, and lieut. 
col. Brogke, carried into effect? I did. 

Did, you authorize Dr. T, to hold out any 
penonal temptation to Mrs. C. to induce her 
to carry the point? Yes. 

To what amount did you authorise Dr. T. to 
offer Mrs. C..? 2001. 

. After the exchange was effected, did you, by 
yourself or any other person, give any sum of 
money to Mis. C.? Yes. : 

To what amount? 2001, ; 

Had col. Knight any positive promise from 
the Commander in Chief for this exchange 
with col. Brooke, prior- to such application to 
Mrs. C.? My brother applied in the regular 
‘way to the D. of Y. and received the usual 
official answer on the subject, that whenever a 

oper successor could be found, there would 

‘no objection to the exchange taking place. 

~ Do you know of any positive promise of the 
‘Comunander, in Chief, prior to the application 

to Mrs. C. that that exchange should take 
place? No. he 

Where was the application made to Mrs. 
C.? There was somé delay in the business, from 

_ what cause I do not know, and I stated that 
eircumstance to Dr. Thynne, who happened to 
be attending my family at that time. He re- 
fp that he thought he could be of service, 

y applying tee friend of his, Mrs. C. I told 
him I should be much obliged to him if he.would ; 
apply to Kier, and that I shiould be happy to’ 


give 2004. if the business could be carried into 


| by it; he had servéd 23 years, and I beliey 


that has placed ie in 





ile, ty Brith? wal ina vey Bil ie of 
health at the time, and I was very desirous 


d 
the should exch: ethers hdpe tc, 
e m 


of going upon balfipay, that he might recove, 
| histhecttht believe hc haa serce as long a 


man in the country of his age, and suf 
e he 


 ‘tias ‘been in every battle during the French re- 


volution ; and it. was my anxiety to serve him, 
this distressing and pain- - 
ful situation. ee 

How did you send the 2002. to Mrs. C.? 
‘Under a blank cover, as far as my recolléction 
serves me, by thy servant. I donot think that 
I made any observation’ in the enclosure, but 
directed it simply to her. Aa 

(By Mr. Leach.) 

Did you see Mrs. C. soon after the notice in 

the Gazette that ‘the exchange was effected, 


‘and for what putpose did you see her? I saw 
her, I think, in the month of September, for the 


_ purpose of thanking her. 
Upo 


n that occasion did Mrs. C. desire you 
to be secret with respéct to this transaction; 
and did she assign any, atid what reason for 
that secrecy? She did intreat me to keep it a 
secret, lest it should come to the D. of Y.’s ears. 

Have you see. Mrs. C. within the last 
month, and: how did it happen that you saw” 
her? She wrote, to beg that I would come to 
her, about a month ago; to which letter I made 
no repiy. She wrote a second letter, as far wf 
recollection serves me, about ten days ago. 
went ta her, and she asked me the name of the 
officer who had exchanged with my brother; I 
told her. She made a number of complaints of 
her having been ill-treated by the D. of Y. ; that 
he had deserted her and left her in debt, I think 
to the amount-of 2,000/.; and that she was 
determined, unless she could bring him to 
terms, to expose him in the manner in which 
she is now endeavouring to do. I said that that 
was her affair, but that I trusted she would 
not introduce either me or my brother. Shesaid, 
O good God! no, by no means, it is not my inten- 
tion, you can have nothing at all to do with it. 
That passed in the drawing-room; and I took 
my leave, and heard nothing of her since ; and 
I was very much surprized to hear of mt Aas at 
being mentioned in the way in which it has. I 
was thunderstruck at its being done without 
any notice. 

ad col. Brooke’s name been mentioned to 
the D. of Y, to exchange with your brother, 
previously to the application to Mrs. C.? I 
think I have already replied, that the applica- 


_cation was made in the regular way. I do.not 


know it; but by a reference to the office, the 
papets .will speak for themselves. I cannot 
speak from my own knowledge to that. 

You have stated, that your reason for apply 
ing to Mrs, C. was, that a delay existed in 
exchange taking place; do.you, of your owa 
knowledge. know where those delays took 
place, in what office? In the D. of Y¥.’s office, I 
suppose, : 














Can, you state in what. department, of the, 
office? I fancy that col. Gordon was secretary 
at the time. 


. (By Mr. Adam. ) Ne 
* » You haye mentioned that you sent the bank 
_ notes in acover by your servant; at what time 
of the day did you send those notes? F am 
y sure it was in the former part of the day, 
rather early in the morning. 


(By the Attorney General.) . 

Were they bank notes that were sent? That 

 Icannot charge my memory. with. 

Was it one or two notes? Upon my word, I 
cannot venture to say, but I rather think in two 
hank notes. ; 

Can you say from whom you received.the 
bank notes? Upon my word I cannot, it is 
long while ago, nearly four years. ? 

_. How long was this. before your brother was 
gazetted? The sending was after he was ga- 
zetted. 

How long before your brother was gazetted 
did you speak to Dr. Thynne? I should think 
the negociation went on near a fortnight, or 
from a fortnight .to,three weeks, as far as my 
recollection serves me. 

Did you ever.receive any note from-Mrs. C. 
with the Gazette? No, it was from’ Dr. 
T..I réceived the communication. . 

. Did you receive any letter from Dr. Thynne? 
That I do not recollect. —_ 

From Mrs. C. .to Dr. T.? No; I do not 
think that I saw any letter. ‘ 

Did you ever receive any letter from Mrs. 
C., except what you have mentioned. in your 
former evidence? I have received. several let- 

ters from her, subsequent to the transaction. 
* Respecting this transaction? No: Ido not 
think [ received any from her respecting this 
transaction, 

Did you receive any answer to the note 
transmitting the bank notes? None. 
: Did your brother, to your knowledge, ever 
- apply to the commanding .officer of the 56th 
regiment, to recommend. the exchange to the 
Commander in Chief? I do not know, I believe 
he did; I am pretty sute that he did. 


Do you recollect. about what time? Upon | 


my word, I do not. 

Did you receive from Dr. T. the gazette con- 
taining the account. of the exchange? ‘It now 
occurs to me that I went to the office for the 
_ Gazette myself, somewhere about Chancery- 
lane; I got it myself from the Gazette office. 

How tong a time elapsed between the first 
application being made at the Commander in 
Chief’s office, and the second application to 
Mrs, C. through Dr. T.? I think, as I said be- 
fore, about from a fortnight to three weeks. 

How long a time elapsed between the first 
application beyyg made at the Commander in 
Chiet’s. office,.and the second application to 
Mrs, C, through Dr. T.? Upon my word, I cap- 
not say exactly. oF 

About .what: time? It might have been ten 
days; but I cannot speak accurately, 

Vou. XIL 
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tainly. 





| 


» In point of fact, befure this'transaction took’ 


| I did not become acquainted with her till after: 


‘the D. of Y. your: having paid ber 200/.; did she 
















































(By Lord Folkestone.,) 


You have stated, that you went’ to the Ga-’ 
zette office to feteh the Gazette; had you any 
reason to suppose that the exchange would be 
announced in ‘that particular Gazette, or did - 
you go upon every publication to fetch the Ga-: 
zette, to. see whether it was inserted? I think I 
went three times in the whole. 


place, had you éver learned ‘from Mrs. Clarke 
that she did apply to the Commander in Chief’ 
to expedite this exchange? I cannot tell; "4 


the exchange was notified in the Gazette; 
about six weeks afterwards. as 
In the conversations you have since had with’ 
Mrs. Clarke, did you ever understand from her, 
that she had in fact applied to the Commander 
in Chief to expedite the exchange? Of coufse, 
she took credit to herself for expediting the 
business. “a ae 
You have no reason for presuming ‘it,’ but 
that she took that credit; you do not know’ 
that she actually applied? I am not bound to: - 
draw inferences. Ah 
Did you ever learn from Mrs. Clarke, that 
she actually applied? She told me she had ap- ig 
plied, certainly, when I saw her in September. 
To whom did she say she applied? To the 
Duke of York. - 
At the time she said she had applied to the 
D. of Y., were the D. of Y. and she living upon 
terms? Ido: not know that of my own know- 
ledge. . 
Wher this conversation took place, did Mrs. 
C. reside in Gloucester place?- Yes. " 
Was it after she said she had applied to the 
D. of Y., that she requested the tratisaction 
might be kept secret? Yes, it was after, cer- 


In point of fact, did you send the 200/. to 
Mrs. C. for any other reason than her inter- 
ference in expediting the exchange? [ certainly 
sent it her todo all in her power to accelerate 
the exchange. 


( By sir F. Burdett.) 


Did not Dr. ‘Thynne transmit to you a Ga- 
zette, after the exchange had taken place be- 
tween your brother and col, Brooke? I do 
not know bnt he might. 

Was that-accompanied with any note from 
Mrs. C. to Dr. T.? Edo not remember that it — 


was, “ 
( By sir A. Piggott.) 


Was it after you had sent the 2002, to:Mis., 

C., that Mrs. é. expressed ‘her desire that it, 

should be kept secret? Certainly, _— 

* Was the fact which Mrs. C. desired should. 

be kept secret from the D. of Y., the receipt of 

the 200/. which you sent lier? Yes, . 
Did she expressty desire-you to conceal from. 


use those words, or, as nearly as ie can recol- 
lect, what.words,did she yse? requested 
er the whole business might be kept a secret, 
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Did she express herself particalarly, durin 
theconversatian, as to the i ocr Or was it on 
general conversation as to the transaction itself? 
Asto the transaction itself. | oo 

Was that wish of Mrs. C., that the matter 
—_ be kept. secret, at the last interview you 

with her-about ten days ago? No, it was 
in. the month of Sept, 1805, subsequent to-the 
‘transaction in question. ‘ 
-. How’ long previously to_that interview had 
the money been transmitted? It was the day 
after the transaction was notified ia the Ga- 
zette; I believe, the next morning. 
- Did Mrs..C., in expressing a wish that the 


transaction might be kept secret, express a wish |. ) ! 
‘mentioned the name of Mrs. C., in the conversa- 


that the D. of ¥.-might not know that you had 
anyahing to do. with it? Certainly, 

- Was'not her wish d, that it might be 
kept.a secret from the Public? From hini, the 
a D. of Y. ; eS é € 

: sn as nearly as possible, the conversa- 

tion — upon that subject? Upon iny 
word, Ido not see how I can exactly; it is 


. along while ago. It is impossible that I should | 


repeat her words. 

- What expression did Mrs. C. use, that you 
now recollect, which enables you to state that it 
was not from the Public, but from the D. of Y. 
himself, that she wished it to be kept secret? 
She begged it might be kept a secret from the 
- Dy -of Y. Ido not. know how to. shape my 
answer in any other way; it is impossible to 
recollect every word that passed four years 


es. 
Did'she add to that request, or did she join 
with that request, that your haying any thing 


te do with it might be kept from the D. of Y.? 


She was anxious that the whole transaction 
ight be kept from him. 

id she Say, or give you to understand di- 
rectly, that the D. of Y. would ‘object to your 
being a party in the transaction, more, pro- 
bably, than to any other person? No, 

Do you know that this exchange took place 

in consequence of your application to Mrs. C.? 

I cannot say that I know it; it is impossible 

' that I can say that, for the application had been 
in the War-Office some time previous to the 

transaction with Mrs, C.;fI should think it must 

have been in the Office from ten days to a fort- 

night, but I cannot speak exactly; but that is 

a fact very easily'got at by reference to the 

’ War-Office ; the correspondence is to be found, 


Did you ever ask Mrs. C, whether she ap- 
plied to br. bh. the D, of Y. to expedite that 
exchange? It does not occur tomy mind that I 
asked her that question. 


Did she ever say that she had applied to the 


D. of Y.?. Tunderstood that she had applied 
t the Duke; most certainly. 

Did Mrs: C. appear more ‘anxious’ that. the 
transaction might be ‘Kept a secret from the 


D. of ¥. than from the Public? The Public was 
héver ieritioned inthe business. _~ : 
‘Was the~Gazette, which was transmitted 
” ‘to you'from Dr: T;,° trarismitted ina blank 








(ere 
cover, ‘of with ‘any letter from the Doctor?’ 1 . 
do ‘not remember: ; 

When Mrs. C; told you, that unless the D: ° 
of Y, made terms, she would expose him; did 
she. state what measures she was taking tovex- 
pose the D.of Y.? No: . 

Do you recollect the expressions that she 


made use of? She stated that. she had been i 


treated by him, and deserted by him, and left 
in debt; and that if he did not pay those debts 
(£ understood her so, however), she certainly 


would expose him. 


(By Mr. Croker.) 
Do you recollect whether you or Dr. T.. first 


tion you had together? I think it was Dr. T.; I 
became acquainted with her through him. 

Was the interview you had in Sept. 1805 the 
first personal interview you had with Mrs. G.? 
Yes; but I will not be positive as to its being 
Sept.; it might have’ been the latter énd of 
Aug. ; it was the latter etd of the year: 

That was the first interview you had with her? 
Yes, it was, 

(By Mr. Wilberforce.) 


Where did Mrs. C. reside when you sent the 
2001. to her? I have already stated, in Glouces- 
ter-plage. : 

Had you any particular reason for sending 
the money early in.the morning? No, no par- 


ticular reason; I should have heen sorry'to have =. 


disturbed the family. 


Upon'this Mr. Fuller asked, Does the. 
witness know of his own knowledge whe- 
ther this Lady lived next the Tabernacle 
or not? ‘(Laughter.) 

Mr. Wharton put it to the Committee, 
whether such a question should be asked. 
(Cries of No! ‘No! mixed with a roar of , 
laughter.) ; 

Mr. Lascelles then observed, that an hon. 
general, a member of that house, com- 
manded .the regiment into which col. 
Knight exchanged. He should be glad 
to know whether the ‘exchange met with 
his approbation. 

General Norton said, “I cannot speak 
to the time, but col. Knight certainly 
applied 'te me, and explained himself very 
fully and very satisfactorily to me, or I 
should not have recommended ‘the ex- 
change which I did.” 


Exaurxattow of Mas. MARY ANN 
CLARKE. 


ow (By Mer, Wardle.) 
Did you ‘reside in Gloucestersplace, in’ s 
— the D. of Y.’s,-in July 1805? Yes, I 
(? paaloac’ e bes 
: _ ‘you, live ‘under his ‘protection? . Yes,. 


























97) 
* «Do you recollect Dr. T.. sbout. that 
attending you in his professional line? . 
tended ne, I believe, about that time. 

Do you recollect thas an application was 
madg to you by Dr. T,, to-effect an exchange 


between lieut.-col. and lieut-col. 


Knight 
Brooke? Yes, Ido. 

Do..you yam recollect that he urged great dis- 
5 Ey he bold out any expectation of a pecu- 
niary compliment, provided you effected the ex- 
change? Certainly he did. 

Do you recollect his mentioning any particalar | d 
sum? Yes, I think-he did isey something about 
a couple of hundred pounds 

Do you recollect that Dr. T. told you, that 
“col, K. had been long endeavouring to get the | th 
“exchange? Yes, I do, 


The Attorney General here interposed. 
He stated that this mode of ‘interrogation 
was irregular, and that these were not pro- 
per questions to put to a witness.—The 
witness was ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. Wardle said, he conceived himself 
perfectly correct in the questions he had 
put; and it was far ‘from ‘him-to wish to 
do any thing that did not meet the concur- 
rence of the Committee. 

Mr. Beresford farther noticed, that wit- 
nesses to be examined ought not to have 
the advantage of knowing the evidence 

given by the preceding witnesses, 

Mr. War » who. had left the house for 
ce time, observed, that if the hon. 
gent. alluded to him, he could say, that he 
went out merely for the purpose of inform- 
ing Dr. Thynne, that his farther attendance 
was not necessary that ‘night. In that in- 
terval he had not had any a cimaion with 
any of the witnesses except Mrs. Clarke, 
' who asked who was under examination at 

thetime ? And he answered Mr. Knight 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer st - al 
that the purpose for which the hon. gent. 
had left the house, could not be mistaken, 
as it was in consequence of an € xplanation 
with him respecting Dr, Thynne’s farther 
attendance, 

Mr. Fyller said, as the hon. gent. had 
asked the last witness if she had been, at a 
certain period, under the protection of the 
Duke of York, he wished te ask whether 
that lady was not now under the protection 
of the hon. gent. ? 

hy house not Here 

such a SO rs. C 
called to the bar, 


was phish seid 0") 
‘(By Mr. Wardle.) 
Did you afterwards.speak to the Commander 
+ Ch opm the subject? vmud I did. 


to countenance 
arke was again 
and her examination 
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How did we mentivn_the business to him ? 
aes him i. it, and'T gave por sens. of paper 
that Dr. ave _ wit ce: 
after dinner. , 2 og 
Did you at the same time state to the Com- 
mander in Chief, that you were to have any pe- 
cuniary advantage, provided the exchange took 
place? His royal highness asked me if | knew 
the parties, and I said I didnot, that they would 
make me a compliment. 

Did you state the amount of the compliment | 
yor were to have? I am not certain that I 


Are you certain’ that you mentioned to the ‘ 
Commander in Chief, that you were to have 
any A gee pe compliment? T tokd h. r. ‘h.. 

did not know the men at all, and certaia- 


ti they would make me. some sort of compli- 


ment; I did aot know them then. 
When the exchange appeared in the Gazette, 
do you recollect sending & to Dr, T.? Yes, 


| I do. 


Do you recollect sending any note with that 
Gazette?. Yes. 

Do you recollect afterwards mares any 
pecuniary consideration? Yes, J do 

How much? A 200/. bank note was sent me. 

How was that 200/. bank note sent you? It 
was sent ine inclosed i in a note, with Dr. T.’s 
compliments, 

Do you mean to say that the person wha 
brought it, brought compliments, or that there 


-were any written compliments? I think it was 


written in the note. 

After receiving the 200/. do you recollect at 
any time making that circumstance known to 
the Commander in Chief? Yes, I do. 

When did you mention itto him? The same 
day. 

What passed upon the subject? I only 
merely said that they oy hia kept their promise. . 

Did the Commander in Chief know from you 
the amount of the money you had received? . 
He knew the amount, because I shewed him - 
the note; and I think that I gos one-of ‘his 
servants to.get it exchanged for me through h, 


r. h, 
(By Mr. Beresford.) 


Where were you immediately before you 
came to the Bar of this House? ecabatiais 
about this place, 

Did you see any, and’ what, people there 
ay a I saw capt. there; 

eicalfe, the wife of Dr. Metcalfe; 
Miss Clifford, the lady who was with me; 
Mr, Wardle came in for a minute ; Dr, Thynne 
and his son. 


(By Mr. Windham. ) 


_— , and what, conversation pass between 
you aod Mr. Wardle? None. 

Not a word? He asked me how T did aoe 
spoke toaJadythere. - 

No other conversation passed between you 
and him?» None. 





Has any copversation passed betweep you 








— 


ra 


- -Hoase ? 


' 
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and Dr. 'T., since he has béen examined in this. 
2? Yes, he has been sitting with me 
nearly ever since. ¥ 
To what purpose was that conversation he- 
tween you?:’ Notvat all relative to this busi- 
hess, it has not teen addressed to me, it has 
been addressed to the two ladies with me, en- 
tHely!.) 2a bee 4 
* Repeat as much of that conversation as you 
can recollect? { could not repeat after Dr. T. 
if-his character is known at all to the gentlemen 
here, it would be very indelicate; he has merely 
been laughing at the gentlemen here. 


_ (By-sir Thomas Turton.) 


Do you know Mr. R. Knight, and how long 
have you known him?) Iknow Mr. R. Knight ; 
he took an opportunity of calling upon me, ‘to 
thank me for. getting his’ brother so quickly 
through the business, soon after I came to town, 
about a month or six weeks afterwards, in com- 
pany with Mr. Biddulph. 

'. Was it in the month of Sept.? I do not 
know exactly the month, it was soon after. 

What was the conversation which passed be- 
tween you at that meeting? It is so long since, 

- it is° impossible for me té recollect ; but- Mr. 

. Knight thanked me for getting the exchange for 
his brother, as he had been trying some months 
before, and I did it so very quickly; and Mr. 
Biddulph had sonie favour to ask of me. 
» Did you, upon that occasion, desire Mr. R. 
Knight to keep secret this transaction? Yes ; 
I should think that I did,- certainly I should 
say that; T do not recollect saying it, but it is 
— likely that I did. 

0. you recollect expressing a -wish that it 
might be kept secret, lest it should come to the 
ears of h.r. h. the D. of Y.? Ono, never, 

* Or any thing to that effect? Nothing like 
it. 
* Are you quite sure of that? Positive. 


(By Mr. Lyttleton.) » 


« ‘When you mentioned ,to the D. of Y., that 
you were to receive a compliment for promoting 
the exchange of commissions between these 
officers, did h. r. h..make any remark upon 
that; and if he did, what was it? He told me 
that he knew the business very well, that they 
had been trying at it some time, and that he 
thought one of them was rather a bad subject’ 
‘but he would do it. 
: ‘When you mentiened to the D. of Y., after 
, the exchange had taken:place, that you had re- 
ceived a'compliment, and shewed him the note 


‘ of which that compliment consisted, did h. r. h. 


then make any observation? Not that I recol- 
lect; it was finished. ® 


(By the Attorney General.) 


At what time was this application first made 
. to you? ‘Two orthree days before it took place, 
or a couple of days. 
‘- Was it not gazetted on the Saturday? Ido 
not recollect. ye? 
«= Can you be sure it was not more than ‘three 


i 


’ 





“ 
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‘days before it wasgazetted, that the application 


was made'to you? Ido not thiok it was,. I 
think I might guess at the tume of the year. 

What time of the year was it? . His r. h. 
was going down to Weymouth on the night that’ 
I changed the note, which was the reasop that - 


I got tlie note changed; my servants could not ~ : 


get it changed, and his servant got it changed 
for me. Lord Chesterfield’s family was going 
down, and be was going to be godfather to lord 


"Chesterfield’s child: it was the end of July or 


the beginning of August. 

When did you first mention this transaction 
to col. Wardle? I- mentioned it to others be- 
fore 1 ever mentioned it to him. Pr sve 

When did you first mention it to col. Wardle? 
I do not recollect. 

About how long ago? ‘It must have been’ 
very lately. ° 

Why do you say that it must have been very 
lately? Because I speak from the fact. 

How long ago did you first mention it to col, 
Wardle? I should think within a month; he 
had heard it from other quarters. than from me, 
and attacked me upon it. 

Had you-any knowledge ofcol. Wardle before 
he attacked you upon it? Yes, I had. : 
What had led to your knowledge of col. 

Wardle before that.time ? Himself. 

Are you speaking of a time before the attack 
he made upon you with respect to this transac- 
tion? Yes, I knew him before ever he attacked 
me upon this subject. 

How long? I suppose six months, 

Had you ever mentioned the transaction 
voluntarily to col. Wardle, till he attacked you 
upon it? He asked me if it was true, andI 
told him yes. - 

Had you stated this voluntarily of your own 
consent to col. Wardle, or only in answer to 
his enquiries? When Mr. Wardle told me he 
had heard of it, and mentioned ‘the circum- 
stance to me, I said yes, it was true; that was 
all I said ; I did not think I should be brought 
here upon it, or I might have been very apt to 
deny it. 5 gaa 

Would you willingly have concealed it? I 
concealed it from the beginning, it was not 3 
public thing; certainly any thing which ought 
to be private, I have sense oo tokeepas . 
such, I believe Mr. Knight spoke of it him- - 
self-—it had got round. . 

Who were those ag aie that you spoke 
to of it, besides Mr. Wardle? A few of my 
friends, I do not recollect who; I am not 
without friends. 

How came you ‘to mention to a few of your 
friends, whom you cannot recollect, a transac- 
tion which you say ought to have been kept se- 
cret, and which you think ,came forward only 
from Mr. Knight’s mentioning it? I did not 
say that I mentioned it, I said that my friends 
mentioned it, and that then Isaid it was all 
very true. : ae : 

When you mentioned this transaction to col. 
Wardle, did you give the same account of it 
which you have given to-day? No, I did not, 


















- ‘Which was the true account? Both. __. 
In what did the two accounts differ? I-do 
not'see that they differ at all; I did not enter 
so into ‘detail as I.do now. A%3 

Was the difference between your accounts, 
that you’were shorter in the account you gave 
to col. Wardle, than in the account you have 
given to-day? Considerably. 

Can you recollect the day on which Dr. 
Thynne appliedto you? The day of the month 
or the day of the week ? ee 

Either? I do not, it was such a trifling af- 
fair. 
~ Cannot you tax your recollection upon either 
one or the other? Not upon such a trifling 

- occasion. : 

.. Have you not told col. Wardle on what day 
Dr. Thynne applied to you? No, I have not. 

Did not you ‘tell col. Wardle that the appli- 
cation was made to you on Thursday, and that 
it was gazetted on the Saturday? No, I did 
not; I might as well have said hinges | as 
Thursday, { do not recollect any thing about 

-days of dates. 

Have you told the house now all that you told 
col. Wardle upon the subject ? I have answered 
that before? I have told the house more than 
I have told him a great deal; I told them that 
I did’ not go into detail with bim, and I have 
with the house. Py 

Have you told the house every thing that you 
mentioned to him ? Upon what subject? 

Upon this subject? Yes, I have, and a 
great deal more. os 

‘What have you told the bouse to-day, which 
you have not told col. Wardle? I mentioned 
it but slightly to him, and I have told every 
thing here: that I recollect, except a slight con- 
versation between h. r. h, and myself, which I 
suppose it is not necessary to repeat. - 








On the requisition of Mr. Brand, the 
witness was ordered to withdraw, and the 
hon. gentleman then stated, that the ten- 
dency of the Attorney General’s questions 
was to impeach the veracity of Mr. War- { 
die, which he did not consider a fair course 
of procedure towards his hon. friend. 


The Attorney General denied that such 

_ was by any means his intention. What- 

ever questions he had felt it his duty to 

put to the witness was with the sole view 

of impeaching her veracity alone, and he 

trusted what he had said, and what he 

would say, would convince the house of 

her whole story being a malicious fabrica- 

tion, and not entitled.to any credit, He 

was far from thinking that any thing he 

could say to expose her falsehoods could 

in the least. affect the veracity of Mr. 

Wardle, and: nothing could be farther 

from his intention.—The. witness was then 
> called in and re-examined. 
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( By the Attorney General.) 


What:circumstances. have you mentioned to 
the house relative. to this transaction, which 
you did not mention to col. Wardle? I did 
not mention tocol, Wardle that I shewed the 
note toh. r. h. nor did I tell. him that h, r. 
h. got change for it; it was:for me that he 
got change, he was going out of town at one 
o’clock, , and. I at -four, and I- wanted the 
change, to leave some with my servants. in. i 
town, and some I wanted with me. {[ did not 
enter into that detail with col. Wardle. 

Is that the only circumstance that you’ 
have mentioned to the house and did not men- 
tion to col. Wardle? No, it is not. , 

Statethe other circumstances which you did § 
hot mention to col. Wardle.—I did not say = 
much to col. Wardle at all, it was very,trifling 
what I mentioned to him : he had heard it from 
other quarters, and asked me if it was true, and 
I said yes. é; 

Had you any intention to have mentioned 
this, if col. Wardle had notasked you? It 
was in conversation it was mentioned.’ 

Should you have mentioned this to col. 
Wardle, if he had not mentioned it to you? 
Perhaps I might, and perhaps I might not. 

Had you any object in mentioning it either : 
to him or to any other person? None, whatever. ’ 

Had you any end to accomplish by making : 
this known? Certainly not. se 
' Have you ever stated, that you had any 
ground of complaint against h. r. h.? » All my 
friends know that I have. 

Have you ever stated to anyone, that you 
had grounds of complaint against h. rh? 
To many I have stated it. " 

Have you not stated, that if h. r. h, did not 
comply with your demands, you would expose 
him? I told Mr. W. Adam, ina letter, that 
if he did not fulfil his. promises, apd the Duke’s, 
by paying me the annuity, for which Mr, Adam 
was the guarantee, and which Mr. Adam -pro- 
mised me should be regularly aud putictually 
paid me, that I should be necessitated to ex-. 
pose h, r. h.’s letters; that was all, 

Have you never said that if h. r. h. did not 
come to your terms, you would expose him? 
No, never in my life. 5 

Never to any one? Never to any one what- 
ever; nor is it willing at all in me now, I was 
very angry in that letter, and perliaps Mr: 
Adam produce it: that goes to the worst * 


~ 


part that ever [said or acted. r 

Is it only in one letter that you have threat- 
ened to expose h. r. h.? « Two I have ‘written 
to Mr. Adam ; that is all, to any one. a 

Were there threats in both the letters 
They are not threats: I solicited, » 

Did you sayin those letters, that you would =e; 
expose h, r. h.? Mr. Adam, I has 
the letters ; and, if he is in the house, will per- 
"< produce them. a i 

id you accompany: your solicitations by 

saying, that. if they were not complied with, 
you would expose the Duke? I do not recole 
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lect that I, did, but: you had better. ask for the 


. Did you never make any declaration of that 
sort.to any other person ? No, never. : 

. Did you never state to: any other person, 
that if your terms were nat complied with, you 
would expose the Duke, er.use any terms to 
that effect? I have told you before, I did not. 

Are yu quite certain of that? Yes, quite. 

Did you ever tell Mr. Wardle you 
wanted this 200/, for a particular purpose? 
No, I did not. ; ; i 

Did you not-say to Mr. R. Knight, that if b, 
r. h. did not come into your terms, you would 
ap 3 pong .No, I did not. 
Did you ever ny am thing to that effect to 
Mr. R.. Knight? No, I did. not: I told him I 
was going to publish the Duke’s letters, to pay 
the creditors, which h, r. h. had refused. H. r. 
h. had insisted, that I should plead my marriage 
to avoid the debts or that I might go to prison ; 
that was bis last message to me. 

When was that. message sent? I should think 
six .weeks or two months since; my lawyer can 
tell, the message went to him. ‘ 

Who is your lawyer? Mr. Comrie was my 


lawyer, 


ho. was your lawyer then? Mr, Stokes, 
who lives in Golden-square. 
He was your lawyer when that message was 
sent? He received the message and came with 
it to me. 
Who carried the message to him? A man 
in the employ of Mr. W, Adam, a sort of 


pa vi? : . 
: id Mr, Knight come yoluntarily to you, or 


did’ you send for him? I was ip the babit of 
writing to Mr. K.,*since we had been intimate, 
after the affair of his brother. I wrote bim 
one or two and told him where I lived, 
and told him to call when he came to town; I 
dare say he has the letters, which will resolve 
the question at once. Oe 

- Did you, not write to him, to desire him 
come, particularly upon the occasion when you 
told him you should publish the Duke’s letters? 


No, certainly, I did not. 


Did you not send to him, to desire that he 
would call upon yon, and when he came, tell 
him, that you intended to publish the Duke’s 
letters? I must refer you to the letters ; it was 
only a common fort of letter that I am in the 
habit perbaps of wns to many more geatle- 


wen, fs 
You have mentioned, that you morn. aerre 
to plead your marriage ; are you mar tis 
at all about my husband, 


ef no consequence 
that has nothing to do with it; Mr. Adam can | M 


te wholem. . 

Are you a married woman or not? You have 
AO reason to doubt it, ie Witness was in- 
formed by the Chairman, that 
direct answer to the question. ] 
ried woman ; there is no 


question which 
pot answer, though it may be unpleasant. 


How long have you heen married? I refer 
yout Mr WW. Adam, he hea my certiscate 





[The Chairman informed the Witness she must 


give a direct answer to the question. | 


‘How long have you been Dred I believe, j 
i4or15 years. 35 Bs 
Bs your husband living? Ido not know. | _ 

- Have you not sworn yourself to be a widow? 
His royal highness, a very short time: since, 

when I sent to him to ask him to send me a few 
boaerye pounss, sent me word, that if I dare 
speak against him, or write against hi oe. 
ogi pet me into the pillory, pes into the Bet 
tile. He fancies that I swore myself to bea 


‘widow woman when I was examined at q - 


Court Martial. But the Deputy Judge Adyo- 
cate had more feeling than the gentleman who 


}has examined me now; he told me I mj 


say any thing out of the Court which it might 
be unpleasant to me to swear to; I told him i 
would be very improper for me to say that f 
was a married woman, when.[ had beeo known 
to be living withthe D. of Y. Idid not swear 
that I was a widow, I said it out of Court, an 
it was put into the Court Martial Minutes as if . 
I had sworn to it, but it was not so. The 
Judge Advocate, to whom I told it, isat the . 
door, and J think he had better be called in. [ 
kuow now what he is come for. ciate 
Who brought that.message from the Duke to 
yn! A very particular friend of the D. of 
3s. (a eed ; 
Who? One Taylor, a shoemaker in Bond- . 
street ; very ‘vell known to Mr. Adam. 
By whom did you send the request to the’ 
-Duke for these few hundreds to which the Duke ~ 
sent this answer by Taylor? By my own pen. =~ 
How did you send the letter? By this Am- 
bassalor of Morocco, (a laugh.) 
; t do you mean by this Ambassador of , 
Morocco? The ladies shoemaker. 
Was it a verbal answer that was brought to 
ou, or a letter? A verbal answer, in Mr. Tay- 
or’s own Janguage or the. Duke’s; I do not 
Know which it was exactly, but those were the 
words that passed. . ay 
What is your busband’s name? Clarke. | 
3 What is his Christian name? Joseph, I be 
eve. ; . 
Where were you married to him? As Pane 
cras; Mr. A. can tell you. [The Chairmap 
stated to the Witness, that he felt it_his duty to 
inform her, that her manner of giying her.an- 
‘swers, was extremely indecent, and unbecom-. 
ing the dignity of the House: and that, if per- 
severed in, it would call for a very heavy cen- 
sure. 
Have you not said, that you were married at > 
iy eae mall I did when I was laughing at 
« . 


Did yon not persevere in that story over and 
gree again? No, I did nct, I merely laughed at 
t. 


. Was it true or not, that you were married at _. 
pstead ? I tell you I told it him laugh: 
ing; and [ told the Duke I was making a 
of him when I said that; for mbich ‘b. rk. 
paid he was very sorry, for that he was entirely 
in Mr. A.’s clutches. 
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Did you make Mr. A. believe that you were 
married at Berkhampstead? I do not know 
what Tmade him believe. 

Did you not find, from subsequent conversa- 
tions with Mr, A., that he had believed it, and 
acted upon it in some enquiries that he had 
made? He sét a man of the name of Wilkinson 
to make some enquiries respecting me; so h. r. 

‘. h. wrote me'in a letter; but I believe that Mr. 

A. nor no one, will go 4 pt there es any 
thing improper in my condoct during the time 

wy rr von eh Duke’s protection: ner will h. 

| th. believe-it, I am certain. 

Did you not represent at husband as a 
fiéphew of Mr. Alderman Clarke? He told me 

, he was. 

Did you believe that your hasband was a 
nephew of Mr. Alderman C.? Yes, I did; he 

; told me so, 

. » Did you-ever see Mr. Alderman C.? I never 
saw any of Mr. Clarke's relations, but two of 
his brothers, and his sister; I have seen the 
Alderman sometimes abdut, as any body else 
might have seen him. 

Do you now believe that your husband is the 
_ nephew of Alderman ‘C.? I have never taken 
any pains to ask any. thing concerning him, as 
Ihave quitted him; he is nothing to me, nor I 
to him ; sor ‘have T seen him nearly these three 
years, vor heard of him since he brought an 
action against tlie Duke, or threatened; I saw 
him about-a month before that. 
What is your husband? He is nothing—but 
a man. 
What business? No business. 
Was he never any business? No, his father 
was a builder: he lives at Kettering, in North- 
xe + amptonshire. 
as not he a stone-mason ? No, he was not; 
he lives at Kettering with his younger brother, 
who was brought up -at Catnbridge, and his 
brother’s wife; that is all I know of hin. 
; a you ever live in Tavistock-place? Yes, 

id. 

When did you live there? I do not ‘recol- 
lect ; I lived there with my mother. 

How many years ago? I do not recollect. 

When did you go to ‘Gloucesterplace ? Ido 
hot recollect; I was with the Duke, in Park- 
lane, ‘before. 

When did you go to Park-lane? Ido not re- 
collect. 

> "How long was ‘it before you went to Park- 

_ lane, that you were in Tavistock-place? I do 

not recollect. 

Did you live at any other place between the 
time of ‘your living m_ Tavistock-place’ antl in 
Park-lane? I do not know; the Duke knows 
if I did; I. might ‘have gove to some of ‘his 
3 I donot know. ' 

‘How long did ‘you live in Tavistock-place? 
T do not recollect ; I did not live long there; I 
Was’backwatts and forwards. — ‘ 

__ Was not ‘that before you knew the Duke 

No, it was'not. . 

Where'did you live when first you knew the 
Duke? You will-ercuse‘me if I do wot meg: 
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tion it. [The Chairman informed the Witness > 
she must answer the question.] I do ‘not're- 
TIF you do’ née vecallectiohy dit Sigciialld 

If you do not lect, why di 
to # excused from anonehity thé quettion? 


“Because I do not recollect it. 


Was your only reason for desiring to be ex- 
cused from answering the question, that you do 
not recollect it?’ Yes; because it would’ be 
seeming as if I could not answer~many of the 
questions you put to me: I wish to be very fair 
and very honest. ‘ile 

Recollect yourself, and say positively whether _ 

ou did not live in Tavistock-place before you 

new the Duke? I knew the Duke man 
years before that. -I do not think it. is a fair 
question at all to put'to me; you hear that I 
am a matried woman, ‘and I havea family of 
children, and I have adaughter grown up. 

Did you rot live in Tavistock-place before. 
you were under thé Duke’s protection; as your 
expressed yourself I was whder his protec- 
tion; I might have lived there: I lived under 
his protection there. a 

Do you mean to say, you were under his 
protection when ‘first you went to Tavistock- 
place? No; Iwas under my mother’s; but T 
knew him before. ¥ 

Did you not live in Tavistock-place as'a 
widow; did you not represent yourself as a 
widow? No, never at any place whatever ; 
but at'that court-martial lately I did; I thought 
it was saving ‘myself and my family something ; 
and I thought it ‘was saving b. r. h. likewise, as 
he was married also. sh 

Do you mean to say that you never lived i 
Tavistock-place till vou were under the protec- 
tion of the Duke? No; I say I was there with 
my mother and my-clildren ; I knew bh. r. bh. 
previous to that, ‘but I did not live with-him. 

Did you not represent to the trades-people 
who furnished your house‘there, that you were 
a widow? Never'to any one whatever. 
Have Ps not threatened the-Duké, that if 
he would not come into the terms you proposed, 
and pay you what you required of hing ‘you 
would put’ the letters into the hands of persons 
who would pay you? Would pay me what? 

That which you required the Duke ‘to pay 
you? What is that? willyou be so good as to 
state what I wanted him to do. = 

ave you not stated, that you had put upon 
paper, or would put upon paper, the transac- 
tions for the last 14 or 15 years, and ‘that if he 
did not comply with your demand, that you 
would put that memiir into the bands of /per- 
sons who would publish it? No, Ihave not ;- 
I cannot recollect what I said, ‘but I ‘must ‘beg 
for the letter, and that will convifice at once. - 

You have stated, that ‘you have mentioned 
this transaction to some other‘persons ‘besides 


I do not recollect ; my acquaintances ; it might 
have ‘been in a slight sort of way; I did not 
make a'‘talk of it myself. * 

How long ago was it that you first mentioned 
it‘to'col. Wardie? That mist:have been tince 





987) 


I wrote-that letter to Mr. Adam; I did not 
know ‘col. Wardle at that time: Mr. Adam 
sent a messenger-to me, but I would not see 


Who, has been present besides col. Wardle, 
when you have ever mentioned this transaction* 
to him? © do not. know of any body but my 
children, or a young lady now and then; no- 
body of any co no man. 

To what man have you ever mentioned. this, 
except.to.col. Wardle? To many gentlemen ; 
to my acquaintances ; I do not recullect; Ido 

=not know. - 

' Do you know major Hogan? Not-at all; 
I never saw him in my life, nor ever heard of 
him.till Lread.a pamphlet. Mr. Greenwood 
sent a message a little time since by this same 
man, Taylor, to say that he was. very sorry to 
hear that I was acquainted with a Mr. Fin- 
nerty. I never saw the man in my life. I 
believe about aight or nine years ago, at Mar- 
gate, they said there was some newspaper men 
tliere, and: he was there; that is all that I 
know. I never saw him since. And there is 

‘ another man who writes, who says he is very 
intimate with me ; I never saw him but once, 
and tliat was when h. r. lb. was with me: that 
was at my mother’s. : 


“ (By Mr. Croker.) 


. Do you recollect the particulars of the last. 
conversation which you had with Mr. R. Knight? 
Yes ; he asked me who had taken the house I 
was in, and if the Duke and I were upon intimate 
, terms now; it was a sort of general conversa- 
tion ; and then the subject of the letters came 
up, and he asked me whether h. r. h, had paid 
me my annuity; I told him no; that h. r. h. 
had not taken any further notice of me nor of 
the debts; that he had forgotten the annuity, 
and indeed that he had sent me word that he 
had never made any; that the trades-people 
were daily harrassing me for .the debts I had 
run into when I was under his protection, ‘and 
it was impossible for me to plead my marriage 
to them all, the people not being contented, 
and that I would publish his letters, and give 
the money among the trades-people. Mr. R. 
Knight then desired me, if I, was going to pub- 
lish any sort.of memoir, that I would be sure 
_ to spare his brother., That was the heads of 
the conversation that passed between us. © 
Was there any other notice taken, in that 
conversation, of the business that is at. present 
under discussion, except Mr. R. Knight request- 
ing you generally to. spare his, brother? No, 
certainly not: Oe te 
Did you make any inquiries of Mr. R. Knight, 
- Concerning the business now under discussion ? 
Mr. Knight told me, I believe, as well as I can 
tecollect : “ Ah, by the bye, you got very well 
over the difficulty that my brother could not ;” 
and then I asked him the name-of the other 
man, but I knew it before, and what sort of 
looking man he was ; he said he was an Irish- 
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‘mentioned, were true; do 





man. 
- T understand you to have said, in the former , 





pres : a 
: (a8 
part of your examination, that col. Wardle‘had 
mentioned the circumstances to you; and that 
all the information you had given to him, was 
‘generally, that the circumstances he had so 


you still abide by. 
that answer? Yes. : 

Have you ever had any more than one con- 
versation with col,, Wardle upon this matter 
under discussion? No, I have not;. and I 
hope I shall never hear of it any more, 

Are you in the habit of seeing col, Wardle, | 
or have you seen hin more frequently than 
that occasion when he came to inquire into 
those circumstances? “O dear, yes. ; 

Do you recollect how hong ago: it was that 
that conversation relating to this business took 
place between you and col. Wardle? I have 
said before, it could not have been long since. 

Has the only conversation you had with eol, 
Wardle, upon this subject, taken place within 
these three days? No. ; 
~ Has it taken place since Friday last? - In. 
deed I do not know ; I do not recollect: I do 
not think that it has. 

Did that conversation take place since Fri- 
day last? No; to the best of my recollection 
not. i ; fee tics 

Did you see col. Wardle on Saturday last? 
I see him very often; I think I saw him at the 
Opera on Saturday. | eget 

Did you see bim any where else but at the 
Opera on Saturday? He frequently calls upon 
me. 

Did you know, and when did you'know, that 
col. Wardle had, in this house, stated the pre- 
sent transaction, and mentioned bis intention 
of calling upon you as a witness? When I 
saw the newspaper. He called upon me svon , 
afterwards, and I certainly was very angry with 
him; and we had some words, as he had made 
very free with a friend’s name of mine, Mr, 
Donovan, without my authority, depreciating 
his services and abilities. Mr. Donovan has 
been wounded in the service of his country, 
and has not been in bed for these 20 years ; 
and he is only a lieutenant in some garrison - 
battalion. Mr. Wardle, one morning when he 
was calling upon me, took a parcel: of letters 
away from me, without my giving him my sanc+ 
tion: and that has led more to the business 
than any thing, and I have never been. able to 
get them back since. He laughed it off, say; 
ing, ‘that he should get into my love-secrets. 
They were letters between friends and myself., 

Tn ion not now recollect, that it was‘on Sa; 
turday last that.-you saw the newspaper that 
gave you this information? I do not recollect 
the day at all. . 

Did you not. see col. Wardle on Saturday 
last ? I see him almost every day; sometimes 
every other day, or twice a week—I do not re- 


 collect—-I dare. say I did—I am: in the habits 


of seeing him often; but Idid not know ” 
was going to bring this thing forward; and 

told him I would get out of town ; and hetold — 
me, that if they caught me any where 


would put me in prison, and I must not show 


* 
. 














h dive 


Bid yume ‘col’ Wardle: yesterday? I think 


Have. you 


‘that you ot tobi Yesterday? ry oe 


este Pac 1 did not. 


bo Ave Bante fared you did not see 
him yesterday ?i iI tidetinthaeds ‘amy Edo net. 
_ I was at home-all basaor 
ioe: see col., Wardle erdle on the forenoon of 
sipeh. ee ae ela ae sits 


er answer, 
that | you, uy Rot, psn wey three days or 
‘since Friday ‘last, had any ‘conversation with, 
col. Wardle, relative to’ the o at Seer 
ander diseussion?! 'To'day. he told me that I 
must Cothe here dad obey that summons ;! aud 


one day last: week; a few:days ago, he toldme I | 


- must abide by shat he had done, and speak the 

wad and,if:i oe ‘the house would commit 

contempt; thar if. precise at all, 

pus! ‘da not speak the truth, the house would 

gommit me, and send me. tien they had oat 
‘some sherifts before. 

You ‘lidve stated,.that h.'r. h. se Chi 
der in Chiefimust have known you SP megres received 
@ pecuniary iment for ice you 
had done to . coli t, because he:had'seen 
4 note; did:you shew the Commander in 
Chief that note before jor at any other tune, 
except when you asked him to exchange it for 
your own convenience, for the distribution of 
inoney amOng your servants? shewed it him 
after dinner one:day, when I was going out - 
ton in the morniog, and-b.r.:h. atwnight: I 
never ane it hum, but that OF9% and it was 
cha that night, 

hr was the concerning in- 
caer conveyed ? By. Tatlor: 3. he told me 
‘that he had just left: Mr. Greenwood, who had 
been just reading one of Hogan’s pamphlets to 
him, -and~ that °Mr. 
that he had been told even te 
«was concerned witha the pa writers, 
and among the rest,’ was v ianete with one 
Fionerty, which I denied, as Ido now. 
». Soon’ after you had received the 2007. Mr. R. 
Keight and: ‘Mr; Biddulph called upon you? 
Yes, I' donot know. exactly how soon after, - I 
went ont of town the night after I had received 
the 200/; and staid) fortnight or three 
‘weeks, and they called after that time. ney 
troduced Mr. ‘Biddulph to we. 

Did Mr. BR. Knight,after that, ever call upon 
you ‘alone at any time, soon ‘after you had re- 
ceived the 2004. ? Many times alone. 

Did you ever'at any time, in conversation 
avith Me. Ri’ Knight, either when Mr. R. Knight 
sas’ alone with you) or. when any | n was 
avith you, ever say!to him, that ° 
sirous that the‘ transaction that had ‘happened 
shouldbe‘ coricealed from:h. ri be? Neverin 
wedcbetor + deven-enti thes: ‘end: 1 have! seta 

hs Pee 

» Then; einen ever said that you sid 
a0, that-accusation ® Certainly, 


. Vor. XM. ; ’ 


j that I 


Greenwood ‘told » him | 


you were de- } 


‘* 
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(By Lord Folkestone.) ® . Silks WF 
mad h tated,: the Gazette, 
‘ eatahiaieny thasmkenee obureak ealeebae: 


-pinote to Dr. T..; cong rtronten tn to 
éaid jn that pote? “No, Eda not}; 
dare say, as I sent the Gazette with t 

- You ear taratemrrepreomenire ined 
brought te you ia a note, with -Dr. T.’s com- 
pliments; are you ‘certain as ‘to ‘that fact? 
Yes, | thiok I can say positively to that, because 
I told my own maid to go-down and: ee 


| anan’ who brought the letter a guinea.’ 


oxy Wes the compliments a-verbal : 
inserted: in the epee: iam al caro 
was inclosed in an envelope ;:i:never recollected 
certain as; to there ‘being a rote on 
the’ paper, because I thought there'was'a finish 
of the thing, and that a would ever: 
upon me vem sity but I th: I read: Dr. Ts 
RE EE #4, 
u! aon ichorbenighe that note to yout 
ieoekN No, it was. a man servant,’ reyannG 
nanan td. be Dr. T. a 
ken tom¢.—- sit 

Do you recollect at what time of ned ie was 
received? In the middleof the day. >” 

You have stated in a former: part ‘of ipeurenb 
amination, that the exc » was’ effected 
within a very few days. after the application 
was made for the exchange; do you Hllude 'te 
the application made by - Dr. T. to you, or the 
application made by you to the Commao det in 
Chief? 1) spoke: to a h. the: ryendigey ate 
dinner. A 
And the exchungervins effected within « few 
days? Yes, twoor thtee days. ’ 

Do you reeollett how-sodn after that rage 
peared in the Gazette? The same day’ a3 it 
was effected it was ‘in the Gazette." 9 © 

‘\Had. you any reason’ to desire to ‘conceal 
from the Commander in Chief Mr: R. Knight's 
visits to 'you 5 did you ever desire him to’ con- 
ceal his visits from’ the Commanderin’ Chief? 
I never concealed his visits, or those 'of any 
gentleman who ever vies a oe theCom 
mander in Chief. ~~ 


(By the, Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Were those letters you" referred ‘to; ‘takéh 
away before the time that col) ocho nee had 


conversatiop first with you 
this inquiry? © Yes, I [Shoal nk they sae ey 


me | venga . ? No, Td 
‘ou-recollect ong since : 6 
ot ue otis ee: | 


there was uéthing of Mt. 
Sesiniee| in those letters. 

Had you any conversation with col: Wetlte, 
upon the subject of those-4itters; before he took 
them away? neues "be ly i ead ’ 

How rea se to ‘be lying 
Beeause £ was looking over mv » goin 
into a new enti? I had pate 


mother’s in Bedford-phice, to 
and. he took up'those tetrers, and’sa 









beeen 





take away the packet of tv a 
—— ais » 






~ 


*. 





*. 


‘ 


czar) 
Do. you mean srrigualy to state that col. 


‘Wardle too’ away th those letters without your 
Jeave;andi; without your: authority ? 


ona different subject to what. he imagined 

‘them ta-he ; 

he-should.take ‘care’ td; read :theui ‘before ~ 
gerethem me back. . 

o Were these . letters, letters Series h. tw hinto 
_-youd).No,:there: might have been one -or two’ 
of, his, interspersed ;. but they: were Mr. Dono 
van’s letters, and lorberss' 

»»Do. you mean:to:say they: were not theD. of 
X's Jetters-that were taken away by Mr. Ware 
dle? - No, they were not he redecoe me 
see themionce, ». 

How came you to state, that. the eileen 
part ofthis basiness. has principally been occa- 
sioned \by those lerters-having got into the -pus- 
ee of.:col. Wardle? Becuuse he has read 


-aWhese were those: Jetters, thiat he had vied, 
which led ,to this inquiry? ;‘Fhere are more 


Jetters,;thanT. could, really mention or :recol- | 


lect ;\ they. are from diferent friends of. mine, 

and,on different. subjects, which I suppose ied 
strtimake each ioe: use of Mr. ‘Donovan's 

auaine, . 

si Dp yon: petilenes ever beeiog been, offered 


any mmoney.for.the. delivery of: any: lettets from | 


h. thi, or from Mr. Donovan? Never, 

ve Dit. you,ever place any letters in the hands 
of any body, with intent.to forward. and facili- 
tate; any :negociation | of your own? No, I 
have not. 5 «; we" 

Have you néver wp said, to, ‘ony body Py Ex 
cepttoe Mr, ne who was the confidential 
_ fiend, of bi roth. i- 

» Have you nevesstated,, that you: had: pot let- 
ters in, the -hands of any.one, for the purpose of 
a negociatian of your own? No, 

ar except that once or twice that I 
a to r. Adain, I never did nor never said 
it to any one. 

Have You éver in pbint of fact, put any Je!ter 
ato. the, hands of anyone, for the purpose of 

Ing, any negociation of. gonna Mos I 
hy not, 8 Gow 1 


ave, you; never ‘written to anyone, to say 


that you had so done? Tone ove but Mr. Adam. 
ois W banris the name of the Deputy Judge Ad- 
e;tu whom you, pane referred? His name 
is Sutton. 
a tiAtethe | time when: you seanived the: 2001., 
yas the D, of Y... present ms anne? No, he 
was not. 
Ww; 909) afterwards dis did, dione ‘state to the D. 
,, ou ye een fulfilled bis promise? 


wer ou onthe same day’ that. you desired h, 

Fs 4 ° ~ sas note rte ie be 
ire,h, x. h.,to pet, it.¢ or she ; 

Ree self, If, as 1 cuuld.not do it.,, 


; 
wv 


‘Yes he. 
@id5>but +hehad run -away with many/others, 
_awhich-l suppose bad induced him ‘to take those 
ngnsensical: little: notes. he‘ had irumaway with |: 
heture, .and:then: he told. me‘ he. would give ‘nie: 
shosecback again, if 1 wished it ;: that théy. were. 


that be was very sorry foriit;:but 





, 
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» What ame of the servant by whom. 
that note was eae Ido not knowyitvam 
sure; [it ixéveryu nusual thing to ask servants 


their names, ed 


, Mr. Beresford, said,’ ib explanation, . ‘that 
he had put a question ‘to, hon. gent. 
epposite,:, him, ;,.. from having. observed 
‘him: (Jeaye:..the; haase, ‘and, .on, his: re- 
turn, proceed to a:course of ‘examination, 
‘inswhich! he appeared to put answers in 
| the witiiéss’s’ nouth: He did not suspect. 
| thé Hon! gent. ‘of vo bad intention,’ and 
‘firmly believed, that his‘disavowal of such 


| intention was sincere. 


Mr., Wardle said, that from the moment 
‘he left the, room, he never; asked..the wit- 
-ness ‘a question respecting »this:. co 
nor had the slightest tention of it. © 

Mr. ‘Whitbread stated;that it was in ‘the 
recollection’ of the’ Commitee, ae pro- 

bably,‘that: the ‘account which “his Rok 
friend had given of his conversation with 
the witness, was merely,an answer. to whe 
questiog,. who. was, then,examining: ) 

» The lor’ .of the ‘Harchequer alia if 
there were other witnesses to be produced? 
aud Mr. Wardle'declared thinivelf satisfied 
‘to tet his’ case rest there,’ hori qe 


EXAMINATION OF Mn. witttam ADatit 


‘WiLtram ADaM,' esq. & Member of the House, 
was then examined in hisi place as —— 


1} (By the Chancellor of t the Exchequer. ya 


‘You: have: heard) the: account-which: the last 
Witness has given of the part you took in this 
transaction; will you give your own account of it? 
I wish 'tu:state to the Committee, in answertd 
the question: put te me by. the hen: and:learned 
pent;, that. I believein the year 1789 1 ‘was first 
desired by bh. r.:b. the Di of Y.to look into some 
concerns of his, From that time to the present 
period I have continued: miy attention to: those 
concerns, and 1 have continued it upon ‘the 
gtound that I stated the other night to'the House; « 
namely, that it is not professional, thatit is:nat: 
attended with any emolument whatever, but it. 
has been perfectly.gratuitous on my :part..'I 
felt.it a duty, when engaged in it, to ; discharge 
all of it, and every part of it, with as much ok 
lity and accuracy and attention as I could.’ 
cante-to,.my knowledge, late it the, year, atin 
that the husband..of the ‘person'who» hasbeen * 
examined at the bar,; threatened .an action! for 
crim, Om, againsy the. D. of Yui \it'wasnevess | 
sary to ‘inquire: into.the, circumstances:) of -the 
ease; and, it fell roimy lot; from the eom- 
munications. ‘whith, .F; had: vpot other: sub- 
| jects with +h. r. hj,,and from the» intercourse 
‘which had constantly and javariebly subsisted 
(if i may use the expression) between h.ir} h. 
and nayself, that —— Saari 





those inquisies, «Ln the course: these: direc- 


+ UX av, 
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tions; and in the matterthat was Jaid before me 
im consequence ofethe, investigation, I) had 


redsom torbelieves that-:the conduct “of -the | 


person, who has been“examined. at: the»bar 
had onots been ‘su: eurrect:\as°it ought ‘to 
have been;:and that it had-a:tendency to preju- 
dice h.: r.z.b’s:interestsy:not’his character ina 
military pointogf-view: orin:a public capacity, ' 
but his mterests and his name with regard to 
money: ‘This ledto further inquiry; and: I-con- 
ceived.it to.be my duty to intimate the. result 
of these’ things'to the: D. ‘of c¥.+: I found the 


Duke:not iselined to. believe that: there could | 


be any thing wrong in-that quarter, and that he 
continued of. that opinion 

till the. very-close of thé contiection; and that 
the connection; as the facts will shew, closed in 
cdnsequence of bis conviction that that investi- 
gation had:diselosed the character of the person 
who has just-been examined., Tbe transactions 
of a pecuniary nature, which as. I have stated, ' 
had no-relation to any. thing like the subject of 
this inquiry: these | transgctions: came . to be 
brought more: directly: home: to: h, p.vh.’s atten- 
tion »/by;a fact which: 1.,could state, »if-it 
were. fit, according, to .; the, rules, of, evidence ; 
but it would be stating hearsayievidence, and | 
that, «-hearsay. evidehce of the ;party .whose 
conduct .is the. subject ;.of inquiry :Jrstate iti 
merely ‘to make my.evidence: intelligible... 1 
then directed the inquiry more: at: large, and 
had an accurate investigation made by em- 
ploying. Mr. Lowton, an.eminent Solicitor, who 
employed; Mr. Wilkinson,..as,the person that 
he generally.gets, to. superintend business until 
it is’ brought forward ,in proper ; shape, he not 
having; leigure , for, those, parts of: his business, 
By Me. Wilkinson, to whom the person at the 
bar alluded, these investigations were couplet- 
ed; and, when they were completed, they were, 
I think, either uponthe 6th, 7th, or 8th of May 
1806, . submitted. injdetail and, in writing, to/h. 
tr. h,, accompanied with the proofs; it was. an 
unpleasant task, because it is not. pleasant. to 
state, to any person that. which is contrary to 
their inelinations,and their feelings; but it was. 
a.thing that 1 thought I was. baund, in the dis- 
' charge.of ,my,duty to the. Duke,. to do exactly 
in the, manner, in which,I' had received the in- 
formation... This: iofurmation, was, considered. 
Inthe course, of.it,-h. x.'b., wished that I should 
have an, interview, with the person whohas just 
been examined ;, 1 accordingly jagreed to: have, 


that interview, because | conswered.that no un- | 


pleasantness that might. alterwards, or at the, 
ume, arise ta myself, should prevent, me, from: 
following .up the, business, and extricating that 
royal person frgm the person with, whom he was, 
_at that time connected. Upon the, score,a: 
those sepresentations, J hat this interview, :/it 
was an _ interview,not, of, very, long duration; 
but, of courses I conducted the conversation to , 
. those points ‘Which ledme soidiscaver how far, 
with. perfect, accuracy, there.was,trugh or false- 
hood, int mation which I bad obtained. 


in the man ecaeh It, had , heen re- 


_made' with regard‘ to'the 


inion almost to. the last, | 


‘ difficulty in undertaking the communicati, 





presented to me, that this pers 









‘the property for which the ‘action was’ brought 

in the character 6f er Hie va 
ce‘oF her marriage 

and it was found she’ was: married a! siter WO 


Pancras. She had’ represented, at “Uiferent? 


times,: that 4ier nother was of @ fainity oF the? 
name of Mackenzie; that‘her-father wis narned? 
Farquhar ; that 'they lived ia the neighboarhoed! 


of Berkhumpstead, and! thar-aécmiitsswould bel 


had of the family there: ’ The Berkhampstead? 
and it was examined'with: 4 ‘for * 

years back, In the Course of the cotivérsation FE! 
had: with her ‘in the first interview, T took ocva! 
sion to: ask her, where she'was married @na! 


Register: had’ been examined! See cae 
ort 3 


she stated to me, seriously and distinetly, -thasé 
she “as inarried at Berkhampsveads’ (othen' ~ 


took occasion to put- some questions with ‘Yes! 
gard to the register of Pancras ;’ and @ took 61 
casion likewise to’ state what L knewwith+re-: 
spect’ to the registets of birttis, borials;o and’ 
marriages at Berkhampstead; and, frointhe im= 

ression it made, Teameaway witha conviction® 


Im my mind, that those facts which have beew 


stated to me upon the investigation’ { “had: dis? 
rected, were correet’ and ‘true; becaise; “fo! 
doubt remained upon my mind,’ from her de~ 


meanour and conduct upon that: oceasion. | She? ~ 


stated seriously that her marriage was at Berk 
hampstead. She likéecise: stited, in that convery 
sation, that ber husband was a nephew of* Mri 
Alderman Clarke, now the chamberlain of Loh 
don, I kuow, from ‘the same investigation,’ 
that that was equally incorrect with the other. 
In a few. days he this, h. r. h.’s. anind” ‘ 
made up to.separate himself.from this person 

was again asked by h. r.h., whether F had an 
her his determination.. My being to wait upom 
her was announced in .a short. leteer, fromthe 


Duke to her; and [, accordingly, frdat ithe 


same motive which I have already statedy andi 


feeling it to be a duty, as I had commenéed? 


the transaction which was toJead to this, not 


‘to flinch from any personal inconvenience, ‘or 
any unpleasantness which might arise: at Whe. - 


time; or in future, to.make the comasunhicationj 


| I made the communication, and Laccompasied. 


‘it-with this declaration, That the Duke thought 
it his duty, if her conduct was correct, to'give: 
her an annuity of 400/. a year,’ to’ bepaid:quar~ 

'terly; that he could enter into no obligation in} 
writing, by boud or otherwise, that it must rest) 
entirely upon his word; to bé: performed, sce 

cording to her: behaviour, »andothat he might 

‘therefore have it*in; his power to withdraw:the; 


, ‘annuity in case P eepeacceatensar aig me ~ ne 
‘make himfeonsider that it was unfit it should bei 
proposition, 


paid, That was thé nature.of; the 
which { made, and no othet,) Fhe ¢onversstion* 
lasted for a yery short time. I left ka ert 


‘I have not seén ‘her from that ‘time to the pre- 
‘sent. moment. . These circumstances: séem( to 


me in the-narration, all that is necessary totien 
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, 


stated with respect to that part of the ; 
Gon in canoer’ pedigree om 
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There.are, howev two.other matters, 
. Ue ee arpa eras Shee when ns 


. - pe to. the, Committee. 

= the. ear i808, receives letter, I.think: 

e 11h of June; I will not be, quite sure about 

the date, but I think.itis marked in my own hand 

Ash.:of .Jine. 1808,. which is the letter which 

to. , Lam not.in possession, of 

p letter, I gave it into the sane custody that 

the. which- constituted the investiga- 

tion. I . have, stated ;, thatilewer. 1. shall state 

speinn. ss the cocients oft I only. mean to say 

ye levter. is’in.a situation to be produced,,and. 

- Iisuppose.trom what, has. passed there will -be 

- ngihecessity for any thing. more. .The other 

‘a = L.wish. to speak, is. with respect 

i: persons, whum.I employed. With res-: 

pect to nok Wilkinson,’ the, Committee. have 

: prc ml heard. the manner in which he has. been 

vmplopeties and these who-know bim, know his, 

for that e _ With regard to 

‘the-ether person, of the namé- of Taylor, I.can: 

* png say that I never happeried to see that per~ 

et sow in the whole course. of my.life.. If,in what: 

I,have stated, in, which the facts only can be: 

considered as evidence; : but which I have. en- 

” deavoured to. make by connecting 

ciycuthstances, any. poy bus arisen for any 

hep to be put'to. me, I am most anxious’ 

| or any gentlemen in’ the Housé should 

calb upon me to. answer. it.. The separation 

toak:.place upon the 11th of, May,.1806 ; the 

transaction which bas been examined ors place 
ineoly: 11805... 

(By, the Attorney General.) — 


: “Did: ‘you guarantee ‘this: annuity? Nevery : 
gated that it was to d-pend entirely upon her 
behaviour, and not to : be. guaranteed, because 








ily: wae of. rer’ wearer mace it proper 80 


i, ek". °C By Lord Folkestone.) Pi 2 
4 ' 9.Was the promise, whatever it was, made -to 
beri a letter written by you? That was what 
Dotaved:in conversation. © : 
a‘When you’ annoanced shi-svpiapatiod,, it was’ 
' poto-by: a conversation, but by a:short letter 
written toher? ‘Ldid-not state that the short 
letter. was written by me, but that the short lee 
ter was written’ ‘by the Duke, On’ subjects of 
1° this kind; not) having Ho any opportunity of 
Feireshing my ‘niemoryy d may not have’ 
ectly correct imtrifing particulars, but now’ 
cam state, that the only letter lever wrote to 
oe hp Fae thar I of awe Dobe 
waitiapan ber in ene? 
‘wishes lrat-} should do 


sii, eh (By ike 4 tor sat val.) : 
: cabana: appa enaaperned at these 


a ration? She: 
a te omit, tion; she did not appear exas- 
-. ‘bar she dechared her determination to 


at some |. 


thé: Duke was: to. be .at liberty to withdraw it,, 


dates” 


"Thursday, and ‘done on the 
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see the Duke again; afd I collected from what: a: 
she . said, . that she expected» to be»ablesto: 
me | ap upon him prapenspons: ine ys: under. 

aC ai} A MOTI 
id Se ha know that. you hid heed setive ini 
explaining the. nature of her vonduct*to the‘ 
Dake? I rghit i — 


not tno it — 


“Bxaurearios OF: Ma. WARDLE.. an hg 


Gerraaxee: Lubito, W eavse, eng. ‘s “Menibets 
of. the pric mallee tn dinaoea wale 
-place, as follows: ‘J ty BROTH i$ C69 | 


(By the’ Altorney ‘General, » 


Had you only one ‘short conversation wi 
Mrs. C. upon the subject‘of to-night’s inqui 
That is a difficult question to answer exac ‘ 
there are such a vast variety: of: cases Phave: . 
talked aver with her from time to time: Ido 
not ‘know exactly the time: when: I talked this 
case, over with her 3.-Dhud heard of it before,’ 
and, in short, got out ‘of her more than she told: 
me voluntarily. ‘Bhe httacked me very warmly: 
with respect to another case which I mentioned,’ 
and'I believe she'spoke getierally of the whole. 
When the matter ‘was talked over between us, 

T took’ niy: pen and ink, and entered every: 
thing which! passed inv a book, I do not believe 
that I have altered any part of what'l entered. 

I believe I never had but one pointed conver 
sation on this case; whether, ‘in ‘speaking of 
other eases, ‘have touched upon that, I can-' 
‘tot say; the case has remained in’ that hook 
ever since; and ‘J took'a copy: thé: other day, 
from that bouk, of what I had written, 

What you stated tothe House, was what you: 
had collected ‘from ‘Mrs. Ci?) What in part F 
had: collected from Mrs.C., aod i in part from’ 
other quafters..«'% 

Did you state to the House any thing: as 
having passed between Mrs. C. and those per-' 
sons who: were immediate agents in this trans.’ . 
action, exce Aare ‘collected ftom hér? f 
fancy a good dea Pknow some points; but’ 
‘T believe a good deal: of ‘the tain points were 
stated from the book! which T had #ritréen ‘when’ 
TI bad conversed with her’upon the subject: ; 

Did'she state to “you that this passed on the 
asth of July? No; -she'did ‘soe des tsly? Teo 
not think she was" ateall aware “of the positive 
ol remember, at the time of the conver: 
sation, she mentioned the citeumstancé of: lord’ 
Chesterfield ‘christening, and’ seemed guided’ 

that’ h.‘r.h. was: going’ downto hit? 
y dred te cand, ‘by: that; she ‘made ‘out ‘the 
panied be fo Jily, whet the ‘efttronctibn took: 


pon what a dia tate With pate’ 
ouipawes wath pice aan thie 
2oth ‘of Jaly }* this agréenient 


"| She, apon raking woke OF Wat chro nil’ 





then inher ‘as 
well) that ‘the thing ‘was ’ 


note “of thi rs . 
raking le was 

















is oy % e Py 
/ ” 
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hes positive assertion, from ‘the first'to' the last ; 
and that iewas thut'led me'to state it. © °°". 

“ ‘you to have stated, that she did 
‘nbtdtate ic'to be on the 25th? She did not, iti 
the first instance; ‘the Gazette was found, and 
the'moment it was looked’ into, she wis so po- 
sitive as ‘to the ‘Thursday and’ the Satarday,’ 
that ao doubt remained upon her mind. ~~ 

Have you a particular recollection, that ‘it 
was at last b: to the Thursday, the 25th 
of Jaly? I’ have really no farther recollection : 
Fhdveno other guide.” © ; 

> Do-you'remember ‘that it was'the Tharsday 

ing the Satarday on which the Gazette 
was published? Ido not know how to make 
the matter élearer': thes¢ were ‘the two points 
that guided-me iti my assertion : if I was wrong 
in my assertion, it was a‘ blunder arising from 


Is the Committee to understand; that while 
Mrs. C. and yourself were seeking to fix the 
day-on whieh this transaction took’ place, the 
Gazette was found ; and, that finding the date 
of that; and considering the time which had 

it, you fixed’ the date on which the 
offer ‘wag rmaade to be on the Thursday preced- 
ing? I mean merely tu assert, that ftom thie 
ertiende Mrs. C. gave me, and from the infor- 
mation I yot from the ‘Gazette, F fixed that it 
must be on ‘the vety day I ttientioned; I had 
no other goide to go by of one ‘description or 
another; and | do not see that I am to stand 
here, however willing I may be, after the very 
heavy examination which that Witness has 
gone’ through,’ which, I believe, many gentle- 
men think with myself miust tire Prem eman; 
I do not fee} disposed to submit to the same 
sort of discipline ; she fiever did, to the hest of 
my recollection, give me any other-date -than 
that’ T have meéntioned,’the christening’ of ‘my 
lord Chesterfield’;‘ and I femember her stating, 
tha the thing Was petitioned’on the Thursday, 
and done on the Saturday;, mdte than that 
really do'not tecollect on tlie subject, ‘Any 
question which I can answer, ¥ shall be willing 
to answer, but I do not know how fufther ‘to 
answer that. I. afterwards enquired, and as- 
eertained when that christening was; and, froth 
that’ and the Gazeité, T° mentionest the date, 
which T thatght wis correct ; ‘whether it was 
or not, I'cannot'state. “© : 
Mr... Whitbread. spoke to-order. He did 
not. think .it::was regular or usual: for a 
member. bringing forward a charge, to un- 
rgo an examination, to disclose where 
how’ he got his information. 
_ sThe Speaker’ observed, that it had been 
_ dététmined,"in, more instances: than. one, 
that no member hada right, to. examine 
another, except in a Committee of Inquiry. 
Jn this. case the house was. im'that sinta- 
tion, and jt was proper ‘that’ any’ member, 
who could give’any information, or throw. 
ghy-light onthe! subject, ‘stivtld be’ exa- 


" 


| pice div dog, fot the’ rose Of Hei 








‘dulph, had been directed to attend i 






exdmined, and ‘if he did. not, attend 
‘House would, consider it, their duty .4e, 
send for him. . _ ; ieabheate 
’ Mr. Canning. I wish tobe informed ifthe 
hon. gents intends to’ answer’ the question 
_ put to-him or not? (A loud cry of Chair! 
Chair !) cia ige* CA.3:: ot aioe 
The Chancellor .of the Exchequer said it 
was not the intention of his learnedfriend 
(the Attorney-General).to put questions. te, 
impeach the veracity of the hon. members _ 
but for the of comparing the comé 
munications which: he had- received frony 
Mrs. Clarke, with the evidence'which she 
had given, with a view to impeach’ lier 
veracity; eng tote 
Mr. Whitbread thought that. the” right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) was precipitate 
in putting the question. which he had.done 
to Mr.’ Wardle, as he thought “his «fati 
afforded a claim tor further time.» © 


» ( By the Attorney General. Ji: 22° 


The Gazette was referred to as a medi sof 
proof at the time? No, I referred tthe tae 


zette since, 5.) bls Sooke net 
_ Was that in the. presence of Mrs,.C.?. No, 
it was not, ' 


to 
thas is 
I understood you to have said, that yon 4 

Mrs: C., upon referring to the Gazette, ia 
other circumstances which occurred to, you, 
fixed, that the time must have been 
Thorsday the 25th of July? Then I said what 
I did not mean ; ‘the conversation was respect» 
ing the christening ; 1 made enquiry when the 
christening was of a friend or two.of my own ;. 
and I mentioned it from that: w 
tween that period and. this |. may have named, 
the date to her, or she got it pH pn Be 
quarter, I cannot say ;, that of the three days 
was all the information that I obtained from 
ba as to the date, +, iia 

$ it true that you took away some papers . 
from Mrs. C. against her. will, a without her - 
consent? I certainly did take some letterm 
away from Mrs. C., which-I did not believe she 
exactly approved at the moment; I. did. itn, 
that sort of way, there was no force \in. the 
business ; but amongst papers, she was in the 
habit of giving me letters respecting the. 
and she gave,me.one or, two of Mr. De 
there were one or two of Mr, D,’s, and 


two of light 


Was that circumstance communicated : 
her? Not by me; 1 do not know . 


a's 


; moment from another quarter. 

the table. I said, 1. will take this away s.-as 
she said, those are from a friend of, ming, And 
he must not be touched ; that, made me curious, , 
about the, letters; and they were ..certai 
letters of very great moment :.I have, had. 


_in wy possession ever since, 









thined ; for instance, tember, Mr. Bid- 








Gated been in. the, bib eommenip 


wi igh ge 
not ee pe 
bee whol br Prot tbe itl aed 
thot title, j just about that period; she commu 
, icated to - 


yiRelative: to. the. D of Y.?- Noy that bad 
wothing,at all to do: with this husiness. 






pom I 


i | a be touched | 


r vo By Mr. Canning.) 


bipid' whe C.’ ever state to ‘you, that she had 
stated’ t6 hi'r.: ‘hi Cher ‘wishes to go ‘into the 
country, and that’ those wishes might be grati- 
fied: without any-expence to-b.t.\h,,°as an op- 
vhad.eceurred to her of obtaining the 
sum-of,2001?.. No; she'stated: to me,*to.the 
best of my recollection, that she wanted to: go 
into the Disks, that she told h. r..h.. that. 
there was 200/. could be had for that exchange, 
and that she vot it, and went iv consequence. 
Ido ‘not técollect any thing further. © * 
Did-she ‘inform ‘you that she had stated’ this 
toh. 1, \b., previous to thé receiving the 2004, 
and with a view to obtain:h; #; b.’s consent so. 
to receive it? I understood that she had stated, | 


three days before the,.occurrence ‘took place, |: 


that she should have ‘a pecuniar considera- 
tidn’} that that pecaniary consideration was 
2001; arid that she weit into'the country im- 
magintcly after she received it. I understood 
thar she had told ‘h. r. h. that a pecuhiary 
consideration was to be given for the exchange, 


avid that that pecuniary consideration proved to | 


Be 900/.; that that was told him on the day when 
pe application was made, which I understood 
inher was three days before. it took place... 
SaPhrée diys before the person was guzetted, 
- @'thréé days'beforé the 2007. was received ? 
Three days before the person was gazetted ; I 
utidérstood* the person was 
moriey was’ received, on the’ same day or the 

next’ day. . 


« Did Mrs. C. state to you, that she had stated 


cob. Be previously'to her actual acceptance 


of the’ offer of.2001., that such an offer, in fact, |) 


had‘ beén ‘tiiade to’ her, and that the acceptance 
oF it wild enable hér to go ihto the country, 


which she désired ‘to ‘do? T understood from. 
her, that when she made the request to the 
Commander’ in Chit ;''she ‘had ‘mentiosied ‘to 


ish that that: 'she was’ th’ receive @- pecuniary con- 
sideration; 
ds W'Gxe) thing: befdres they were both’ goin 
ae: ‘TE understood but in justice to her " 
ep reinee’ this‘ moment réecdllect, ‘that a 
tigo; after my: motion, ‘she statéd, that, 

tp had: parte del the carbine onpy stated 
—* what I dy and whether it' was that, of 
hee circumstance, T will not undertake 
penser “iit to the best’ of ‘miy récollection, T’ 
Understood from inn 4 hist on ey she made 
ive the’ ander in, 
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zetted, and the 


as “tu the'gding ont of town, that | 


"| aware. of that fact 5, J 


Say. Dther. person; then. ‘those:-whe: have been’ 
‘examined hereto night, and col; Knightwoas tea: 
to: | thin point, ‘upon which you founded:-the state- 
‘ment.which' you made to-the House? « sibbbady 
‘as I before, stated to, the House, had other ins 
| formation from other quarters ;) it willsos bes: 
come, me-to, state to the -who-those pers: 
‘sons were; thet, I cage onan be ivery ‘ime; 
deconape,: reli 


‘(By Mr: Wilberive: yi Yok he Hse 


‘Dia ‘that expression which.Mrs. Cine aw 

to @ particular. person, who,.was not.to be 
touched, imply that there were some proceed-, 
‘ings to be instituted, concerning some other. pers: 
‘sons? I have no reagon.to think that she:meant: 
any more than scaly abe said, tliat when 
I got hold of: those letters, she knew L,was pos-, 
sessed of facts that would ies r. Donovan: 


‘with it. 
With respect | to these letters which: you: cars, 
ried. away trom: Mrs, C.’s, . has. .Mrs..C, singe 
made. frequent. application to you. for those, 
‘letters. Y Yes, she has; and was very much en- 
raged with me, particular! y for having shid-what, 
L “ respecting Mr. Donovan. 

Was th 
‘Saturday, the conversation to which‘you-ale, 
‘luded, in which, you ;reveived the..iutformation, 
upon which you proceeded? That, wag.snbser, 
quent to my.motion, va htone 


. (By Mr: Croker.) aes “ ol 


Did you see Mrs. G. yesterday? I wheds 
her, house late. last night, about nine.o’clock ; 1. 


there was.company.with her. 

Did you see Mrs, C., yesterday ? Yes, as I, 
have said hefure, I was in her. “ethane 
when she had. company last night. 

Shag was in that drawing-room? Yes;; cere 
tainly. 
-, Js it possible that she should not, have seen. 
a. in. the dicgwingrsapm. at shat nmned No, 
is totally impossible. as it 


(By. Mr: Canning.) ; rye ti 


me ¢ understand you to, say, that being informed, 
that the’ gazetting took, place within. two,.or, 
three days after the original order, you pro-, 
vided yourself with the Gazette of Saturday, in 
which that appointment red, and so, 'cal- 
culating! backwards, fixed ‘hursday as the day’ 
on. which the proposition had een made?) 
understood. from the first, that, it was-on.thé, 
Thursday that the exchange; 
for, and that the business was Sagha ys 
the Saturday; that’ ‘is. entered in kin, 
‘the’ first conversation, that she “widen 
‘was ‘gazetted. onthe ‘Saturday, oF in ‘two ‘OF 
three:da 4p. Bt ick 

Srvaerogs hn ena 
dated.on.the ‘Tuesday ?; Yes, J;am | 
ant yaa jis —<_ oa her's: 
ut_I never heard: any,oné e me; 
doubt ‘hat it was 26 pill to-night... 


- 
oO 





Ido not, think she connected. any eneesce 


was in the drawing-room for a. few sabes 





: conversation which took sinaaiie 


~ 


had, bern app See 


5 sae ‘ 











+ wy 


, 


~ 


soi] PAR , 
(fe is Jeawode ve Wy Mr. G wher OIMIATOE. ! | 
gretvomtorsy “ae ts ASSL Sem Diteidyge #ity } 


» (Being asked: whether you were ‘not at’ Mrs. . 
C.’s yesterday, you answered’that you had’ been | 
‘there @bout ‘nine o'clock iti the evening ;“were 
| not at Mrsi©.’s’ house ‘at’any prior tour | 
‘of 'yesterduy? I called: at Mrs. C.’s ‘yesterday 
morning, was’ not at home ; TI réturned’in 
the evening, ‘and' had a conversation with ‘her 
for’a few ‘minutes: 
Did you merely call ‘at Mrs. C.’s house ; ‘did 
you not go into'it, and wait a’véry considerable | 
time at Mrs. C.’s house? ‘I was'up in’ Mrs. 
C.’sdrawing-room for sonie time in ‘the ‘morn- 
ing, I did not see her then, “but E saw‘ Ker in 
the aftersioon. ee OIT, ODT. 1G) 


Wixtram Apim, esq. was again examined in 
_' his place, as follows: ° | 
(By Mr, Wilberforce.) ..; 
Having mentioned’ the ‘annuity: which wis 
eonditionally promised, ‘can you state’ whether 
that annuity was actually’ paid’; ‘and; if so, for 
‘how long?’ I can state nothing respecting the 
payment ;I had nothing at all to ‘do: with it; 
I never heard any thing of it from the time 
when T had the second and last interview. 
- You have stated; ‘that the’ afinuity’ was to be 
continued’ sv long*as’ Mrs. C's’ ‘conduct was 
correct; ‘will you. have the goodn¢ss'toexplain 
that-term?> The term I-used T meant in, this 
sense ; that her’ conduct was'to he such as not 
‘to have any reference to any pecuniary trans- 
actions, such as I stated to-have been the cause 
of the investigation, and the subject of the sub- 
‘sequent €onimunication- to-her by’ me; that the 
D. of Xi was to’ have -no- further connection 
with her { and: I stated in my evidénce, that at 
that time, ‘nor: at-any time till recently, had 1, 
‘any notion that there were any transactions of 
this kind! if which she had been in any wa 
‘concerned: Those pecuniary concerns to welsich 
Lallided, were the use of the D. of Y¥.’s name 
for the purposeof. raising money, ‘so as ‘to in- 
‘volve his credit and character, ‘but not by the 
sale of commissivns. ; ati 


. oy f By Mr. Beresford.). . 

Do you mean by getting in-debt with trades- 
‘ae; sand! borrowing: money ? Any mode’ by 
which she could’raise money. * Be | 
~ Did you ‘continue, from: the. year’ 1806, to 
have the management of‘h, 'r.‘h.’s finances, and 
his money concerns?’ I shad-not, properly 
speaking, ‘the management of any part of h.r. 
b.’s. But I‘wish to mention-this to the House ; 
the D: of Y.;: from’ causes which it is unneces- 
sary to reter to,’ found’ his circumstances em- 
harrassed;. ata very early period, he ‘applied 
tu me to look into them, ‘and: to get matters 
arranged: ‘he appropriated to. that arrange- 
' ment, as soun as his income was suchas to en- 
able him to. afford. it, avery large .sum’ of 
money, annually, 12,000. a-year, that was put 
ubdae. the adaunistration ‘of «Mr: Coutts &od 
myself, as trustees for the creditors, ‘tosettle 


‘to explain, to render’ iny 


‘through your office? They do, 
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| the-paymients.! oF ot “the citcumstarice oft 
)D: FY: berg’: re-anniitant; “wt 









D.of | 
other causes, which I should be exti mély gi 


€ ‘rellisible 
particularly from -éne eat s6;that in| the ay nge 
ment‘of his “estatés he'had_edst’ apon* him th 
expence of 'a'large inclosure, Which’ by Act’ 
Parliament he was bound to see execute 
which took a great deal’ of sane P anid his” 
undéf the nécessity of buying uthes to a’ Ta 
amount; together with the property tax’ con 
on him, we were not enabled to operete the 
redemption ‘of ‘the debts ‘by the ‘paymént of 
12,0001. a‘¥ear, it was thereforé the D. of Ys 
wish to appropriate ‘a’ larger sun’; this was 'doné 
anid it is‘still to go'té a greater’ extent ‘in’ the 








| hands'of Mr.’ Coutts and ‘myself, fdr the same 


purposes, ' “These ‘are the moities which’ come 
within ‘my managethent, and tio other. Tkiow 
nothing about the D/’ of Y.’s private expendi- 
tare; I know nothing about’ 'the ‘pension “he 
pays tu any one, bit only the faind tiised fot the 
payment of debts,’and‘also that fer the redac- 
tion of the debt he owes to, the Public, a ‘sum 
lent to him from the Civil List, wlea’ Mr.’ Pitt 
was Minister, and which Mr. Pitt and’ ocher 
Ministers suspended ‘the payment of to a certai 

time, and which wag last year begun to be'paic 

a ‘fund was vested’ in me for the ‘payment af 
4,000/. a‘year ‘of ‘that ; ‘this will extend to’ th 


- sym. of from’ '26'to 30,0002. ‘a year; and wheu 


it is considered that’thé incowe tax pe 
that, as‘ well’as the whole’ 6f his uther proper 
I believe that bh. r. h, will be found to give’ 
as large’a sunt of monev as his present’ circiim- 
stances will affurd. -' These ate the” onh 

which fall under thy knowledge’? arid her 
it is impossible for the’ to’ knbw nai 

gan 


sion is paid to this or that person, and 
correct to stippose that T ‘ant 'in ‘the is- 
tration of his affairs further than T fiat é Stated! 
“Did Mrs.'C. apply to’ ‘yuu ‘at any time’sines 
1806 for payment ‘of this ‘pensiéu? °'Te'is"ex- 
tremely difficult’ for mie to’state positively that - 

she did not, but T believe the two letters whieh © 
she mentions are the'only letters I have @yer 
received from her!’ T eatinot undertake to say, 
in the ‘variety of transactions T hare, that tere 
were no others; the prominent ‘letter was that 
of the 11th June 1808, which T immediately in- 
dorsed, and delivéred’ over‘to Mr. Wilkinson. 
Examination or COLONEL GORDON.’ 
.. ( By the, Attorney General. )... sco, 


Do you hold any office under the‘Commaad= 
erin’ Chief 2: Yes Pde. 0 oe ee 
‘What is it? His’ Military or Pabli¢ Set 
cretary, Hg 9 SORRY Way 
Does the business of exchanging corimissions 
pass through your'dffice?: It does! > = 

* Can’ any ‘tranéaction of ‘that’ nature pa 
without yourknowledge?? It ig’ quite «in : 
ius GRAY 1945/4 Si ELE fit? Baz 








sible; \. : ft 
Do all the documents by which the per: 
who apply. to-ex , are recor id," 








\ 
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one bh oa! Can pass iy Ho arald 


‘ee atnant the 










"How long; oa 
ren About fun. years ands 
; d you hold in 18052 Idid, 


ba has obtained fnyiirond 
{edlion of sie amen ol Chief, is: there a 


Minute made of it? Always. a 
replies Lag bing Afier an exchange, .or 


obtained the approbation 
of cris eoeren. yt: in Chief, it is immediately 
oe the consideration of his Majesty ; 
r his Majesty's approbation and signature 
hen affixed, to ie. so submitted, it is 
pollag War, for the purpose of 
perins commissions, rae out.corresponding to 
pe ngs ty the that paper previously sub- 
mised the dies and then to be pot, in the 
Gasatte.. 
jeaty the, cocoons also signed by his Me 
before chey ave .gazet rt 
T should uid explain, that tin the 








a made out in the 

war-office after a> ; the gazetting is 
anni the signature of the 
ing, aD iat that his.Ma- 
those appeintments, and. 


at War to. prepare the 
ly: they are made out 


ri Bi a in the ‘Gazette the 
been cal., richs-and col, cc 


dinbexehe ang zim Chait 7 *Ontbe 234 of 


‘you ‘sy. that . ‘that. Aeueabeee took 
@3rdor July 1805, you refer to some 

locu in your hand; is en mesioran 

, oe in your, office? 

pre. corps 9 ur. cic, that, when the 

ommander in Chief is cig 
ston shoul be a. memorandum. made 
think I may say invariably, 

as the. bation of the Commander ie 
Chief 1 ie a Sychange finally obtained. on, the 
23rd of J It was. 

- Doyou wecords,in the office, of all-the 
‘applications that are made, fur promotions or 
expbanges? ¥es, I do,, very,carefully ; and 
every paper of evcry kind, and every sort, that 


comes into that office, T preserve wit the great- 


pen 
at that papes ‘which. you hold i in ‘your hand, 
the ongine document which is, brought from 
your ? 


Yes, it is. : 
oo ape acer your hand being the 
a esis igh you brought from the 


to. whieh you just 
os. ort 


a 






that she appr of 

in Chief was obtained on, the 
iene. ye oals sis-onpet Lhave.looked 
He he ‘Gar 
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a Yee soil, i, at ot ype account of all 
for. promotion. 
startet preserved inthe 


eae age Coe ceemon, mith 
as 
witb.reference to. this,:.find, the ir Bucs: og 
which denoted the time at, bic the approba- : 
tion of the. Commander in Chief was 
Yes, I think I could, with the same halt sa 
which I have put my hand-ppon szhis,... 
re we able'to state who recommended. -_ 
fl B. for that, arepenge in. Es 
with your permission, I will read; jt 
pape Gomes. 

Col. Gordon read, and then delivered i ia, 9 
‘Letter from Messrs, Greenwood and . 
Cox to himself, dated Graig's- court, July 
Ast, 1805 (¢).. . 

Is it your course, upon a recommendation of 
this sort being put in, to inquire into the merits 
ofthe applicants? . Most uadoubtedly, in 
every case;but particularly in the case of 
field officegs of negiments. 

(Is it your couree,to report to the Cocsman- 
der in Chief the result of those inquiries ? ily 


vaniably, 2 
|. When the Commander in Chief bas ever 
drawn a different conclusion the facts sta- 


ted, than.that. which you have drawn, has ital- 
ways. been. his course to, sasign to. ou.a soeeae 
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(a) Baooks’s Sunvaces. e 
Cornet,8 D™ - + + = #2: 29 June 08 . 
Lieut. 83.B. order e TOC 8. 
pone ah ri eee ie 4 Dees: 8° 

96 sole cepcens = 25> Maary 04 
Maj. rie me eee 18 Dec. 9% 
*  Plased on Hallepaye cic eiec: Maw 988 
Bult Coloniei- 02 eu => 1 dan: 1800 
Maj 4B rey ees > 24May 1806 

ancelled -. .- -o> cork 9 Jane 1806 
Maj.56 —- 0° cmon tr 5 Jan. 1805 
MG, i pain h. does nab 
approve the nge propose 
” 23 July 05, 4. 1. h. docs now approne af 
og A te 


Sir; By direction of gen, Norton, we have 
the honour te inclese a form, ‘signed by brevet 
lient.\col, Brooke of the 56th reg, t0,exchange’ 
with~ brevet ‘lieut. col... Knight of the 5th dra 
goon guards, together withe:copy .of''a Jeter ’ 
from tient. col. Knight, stating that he is satis- - 
fied with the security given for payment of the 
régulated difference ‘between the value of the 
two commissions; and being informed : the 
counterpant of the exchange has-been sent io 

the Agentsof the 5th Dragoon Guards, 

you will be pleased to submit the same to field 
marshal.h. r. h. the duke of Fork itientaine 
the honour to be, &c. 
sy & Con. “ 

- Gnige-court, ts 18056: eGHe whom 
» Lreol. ‘Gordon, &cc. f + peel he 

Votan 


ok The words in Dili are ia. Pencil Marks 
tm abe Original: 
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for that? I think he bas; but.if he did hot, I 

- should most undoubtedly have taken the liberty 
tohaveasked him.  -—> $n ce 

' Where, in sucha case, no reason: has been as- 

signed are you certain that you have always 
him? Most undoubtedly. : 


. In this case, have’ you any doubt that you | 


made the necessary inquiries upon, the represen- 
_ tations made to you by this memorial? None, 
whatever ; I.am quite. positive that I did do so. 

Was the ultimate approbation of this ex- 
' change the result of those inquiries? I firmly 
believe so, 

Do you firmly believe that it was in conse- 
quence of your report to h. r.h.?, Yes, most 
decidedly I do. 

If b. +. h,, in approving this exchange, had 
acted otherwise than according to your report, 
is it possible that that fact could have escaped 
your memory? It is some time since this ex- 
change took place ; but I am much in the habit 
of transacting business of this kind, and I do 
not think that it could have escaped my memory. 

Would it have struck you as an extraordinary 
and unusual transaction, if the Commander in 
Chief had acted contrary to the result that 
was drawn from the communications made by 

you, without assigning any reason for it? Un- 

ess h. r. h, had assigned a reason for it, it cer- 
tainly would have struck mé as very extraor- 
dinary. ‘ ‘ 

Have you any doubt, upon refreshing your 
memory as well as you can, by all the papers 

ou have, aud. recalling the, facts to your recol- 
tion, that the approbation of h.,r..h. was 
gained to this exchange, as the result of the 
+ memorial presented to you and the inquiries 
made by yourself, and communicated to h, r. 
h,? I cannot doubt it for a moment. 

This representation,. 1 observe, is made on 
the ist of Jaly. and it is not completed till the 
23d; do -you fivd that there was any delay in 
bringing the business to a conclusion, and that 
it was at first stopped? Yes, there was; énd 
it was stopped. | 
_ _ Are you now able to state, fram your recol- 

lection, upon what ground it was at first stop- 





I you will be pleased to obtain for me 
his majesty’s permission to exchange with bre- 
vet It col. Knight of the 5th Dragoon Guards, 

In case bis majesty shall be graciously plea- 
sed to permit me to make the said exchange, I 
do hereby declare and certify, upow the word 
and honour of an officer and a gentleman, that 
Twill not, either now or at any future time, 
give, by any means or in any shape whatever, 


directly or indirectly, any more than the regu-.| 


lated difference.—I have the honour to be, &c. 
W, Brooxe.—Bt Lt col. & Major 56 ft. 
To the colonel, or commatiding officer, of 
the 56 regiment. 


I spaone of the above exchange, and, I ve- 
rily believe, na clandestine bargain subsists be- 
tween the parties concerned. 


Vou. XII. 


. the services of the respective 
‘variably the practice, I found that. the services: 


‘ed upon col. Brooke. 





“C. Norrox, Colonel... t 


; Sm . . 
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ped? -To the best of my recollection, it a 


stopped upon this ground; upon referring to 
» as-is ine 


of lieut. col. Brooke, for the last. seven: years, 
had been upon the half-pay ; consequently, it 
became necessary to make more than usuab 
inquiries respecting col. Brooke, before he: 
could be recommended for’ the situatian of 
Majar to a regiment of cavalry ; when those in- 
quiries were made, and I was satisfied that 


col. Brooke was a fit and proper’ person, I made 


that report to the Commander in Chief; and 
as I have said before, I believe it was upon 
my report so-made, that the Commander im 
Chief-acceded:to the exchange. ~ - 

Are you quite sure that there was‘no diffi-. 
culty or rub on the part of col. Knight? lam, 
perfectly sure ; if the hause will permit me I 
will read. my answer, to col. Knight upon this 
subject. ‘ 

[Col. Gordon read, and then delivered in, a 
letter from himself to col. Knight, . dated the 
21st‘ June. 1805—viz. } 

“-Horse Guards, 21 June 1805. 

“ Sir; Having laid before the Commander: 
“ in Chief your letter of the 19 instant, I am 
‘ directed to acquaint you that h. r. b. has ne 
“‘ objection to your exchanging to the Infantry, 
‘“ receiving the difference ; and when. an eligi- 
“ ble successor can be recommended, your re~ 
* quest will be taken into consideration, &c. I am 

, (Signed) J. W. Gorpon. 

“B Lt col. Knight. 5 Dg* Gds .” ; 

The eligibility, therefore, must have depend- 

Then kam to understand from 
Knight had made an.application to exchange, 
previous to this memorial preseated by Green- 
wood and Cox, in the name of general Norton? 
Yes, he had, 

And that'by this letter of the 21st of June, 
it was signified to him, that his proposal was 
accepted; that is that the exchange so far as 
regarded him was accepted, if an eligible suc- 
cessor was found? . Certainly. 






you that col. — 


You are satisfied that the delay arose from. 


the doubt with respect to col. Brooke? Ihave 
so stated it. 

Have you any doubt that you pursued the 
necessary inquiries for clearivg up that diffi- 
culty? None, whatever. 

Have you any doubt that the approbation’ of 
the Commander in Chief was ultimately ob- 


tained, in consequence of thosg inquiries.having — 


cleared up the difficulty? None, whatever 5 
I understood that I had stated that before, 


Was there any greater delay. in this case, _ 


than was necessary for the purpose of prosecu- 
ting such inquiries? None, whatever; simi- 


- 


lar delays occur in similar transactions, almost 


every week. . ese 
Was there any thing, from the beginning: ta 
the end of this transaction, which distinguishes 
it from other transactions of the same sort, Te= 
lative to the same kind of exchanges? Cem 
as ean I was much surprised wher I heard 


., change one half instant ; it would 


‘ 


bs 
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of the difficulty first started in this honourable 


house, about three nights ago.’ BER er 
- In any conversation that you have had, upon 
the subject of this exchange, with the Com- 


mander in Chief, do you recollect a wish being 


expressed, that the conclusion of the exchange 
might be expedited ?, No, certainly not; the 
expression of such a wish wouldhave been very 
futilegfor it would not have expedited the ex- 


in the usual course. 
(By Mr. Adam. ) 


Do you recollect instances upon the part of 


the Commander in Chief, since you have been 
in office, tending to create a greater expedition 
than the necessary course of official business 
permits? Never in the current business of the 
office. I beg-to explain to the house; the 
common business of army promotions is laid 
before the King once a week, and never twicea 
week, when any expedition is fitted out, and 
that officers are suddenly appointed to such ex, 
peditions; then and then only a separate pa- 
per is. submitted to his Majesty, with their 
names exclusively, and they are ‘not included 


_in the common weekly paper. 


-‘Are the. committee to understand, that, in 
the ordinary course of military promotion or 
exchange, the office is mgs permitted to 
take its course? Invariably ; I never recqjlect 
an instance to the contrary. 

You have stated that col. B. had been for 
seven years on half-pay ; in proportion to the 
length of time that an’officer has been upon 
half-pay, and consequently been moved out of 


’ Sight from’ ordinary military observation, is it 


_-Of these was a 


not that there, should be a much 
lenger period of — ‘discover what his 
conduct has been? Perhaps jt may beso, but 
I cannot exactly say that, as I am in the habit 
of seeing 20, 30 and 40 officers in the army al- 
most every day in my life; and generally, 
from some of those, I can ascertain particulars 
respecting any officer I choose, and that with- 
out letting them know the purpose for which I 
ulre it. : 

as the period of time required for this ex- 
change beyond the ordinary period in such 
cases? Certainly not. " 


. (By the Attorney General.) 


‘Did the Commander in Chief ever stage to 
you, or did you ever hear that he thought that 
one of these persons, either col. K. or col. B, 
was a bad subjects. Jmever heard-him express 
any such thing.. 

an you. take upon yourself to say, that no 
opinion of the Commander.in Chief's, that one 
y bad subject, was the occasion of 
any ‘delay in the completing this exchange? 
ay cisines can; the accent ot m Chief 

ious in expressing himself so strongly 
on theconduct’of dip officer : if the anus 
der in Chief was to express’ himself so strongly 
upon the conduct of ,any officer, 1 should ‘con- 


aeive that there was something in the conduct 


have gone on 








* 
* 
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of that officer that tequired more than common | 


uiry. 
Then are the Committee to understand, that 
no more nor further delay took place, than that 
which was necessary to complete the inquiries, 
which you thought it your duty to make ? Cer- 
tainly. ae 
As you were in office at that time, supposing 
the negotiation between col. K. and ‘col. B.’ 
to have gone off in consequence of the objection 
made to col. B., or from any other cause ; was 
it probable that col. K. might have had. to wait 
some time before he. might have had another 
eligible opportunity of making an exchange? . 
Yes, I think he might. 6 TA 
What day of the week is it that the’lists are 
generally sent intothe King? They are com- 
monly submitted by me to the Commander in 
Chief on Wednesday ; they are submitted to 
the King on Thursday ; and ifthey come back 
on Friday (which ‘nine times in ten they do) 
they are gazetted on Saturday; if they do 
not come back in time on Friday, they are ga- 
zetted on the following Tuesday. — : 
Did youkeep any memorandum of the in- 
quiries you made respecting the exchange be- 
tween col. K. and col. B.? None, whatever. 
You have stated that the application to the 
Commander in Chief for this exchange was 
communicated on the 23d of July ; when was 
that application to the Commander in Chief 
submitted for his Majesty’s approbation ?. 
The date is accurately marked upon the origi- 
nal paper: it was submitted to the King upon 
the 24th, as you will find, by reference to the 
paper on the table. ; 
hen did it appear in the Gazette? The 
Gazette is dated July 30th., ’ 
Then the approbation of the Commander in 
Chief was signified-seven days before it ap- 
peared in the Gazette? Allow me to mark 
this distinction ; the approbation of the Com- 
mander in Chief is never signified to any body, 
until the king’s pleasure has been subsequently — 
obtained upon it. ~ . : 
I understood the Commander in Chief con- 
sented to this exchange on the 23d; that on 
the 23d jt was known to you; that you then 
prepared the proper communication to he laid 
efore his Majesty, but that communication 
was submitted to his Majesty on the 24th; 
that on the 24th his Majesty signified his a 
probation, and that it did not appear in the 
Gazette till the 30th, being seven days after the 
Commander in Chief had given his consent, and 
six days after his Majesty had confirmed that 
consent? Exactly: I beg it may be understood, 
that after his Majesty’s signature is affixed toa 
paper of promotions, it is part of my duty to 
make such of them public as may be necessary. 
The Gazette is a, notification, but it is not a ra- 
fication ;* the thing is finally done before it 
pears in the Gazette. 

‘ You have stated, that being in the habit-of 
seeing twenty, thirty, or more different officers, 
everyday, you take a proper opportunity of 
collecting from them thexsharacter and conduet - 


‘ 
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of those whom you'see occasion to inquire into; 


is it your habit to. make minutes of the result 
of those enquiries? There scarcely a day passes 
over my head that I have not occasion to ob- 
itain information of that nature; but to make a 
minute of it would be absolutely impossible, I 
mean to any extent: I could not carry on the 
business. in 
Between the first of July, when: the applica- 
tion was made on behalf of col. B., and the 
23d, when it received the sanction of the Com- 
mander in Chief, did any conversation pass be- 
‘ tween yourself and the Commander in Chief, 
otherwise than that which originated in your 
addressing yourself to the Duke upon the sub- 
ject in the ordinary course of office?, Tu the 
best of my recollection, certainly not; I speak: 
more decidedly upon this point, because I am 
in the habit of laying numbers of papers before 
the Commander in Chief; and. of confining my 
conversation strictly and exclusively to the 

- matter before us. 
Ifhis Majesty’s approbation was received on 


Wednesday, why was it not notified in‘the Sa-: 


_turday’s Gazette? I think I have said before, 
that ifthe papers were returned from his Ma- 
' jesty in time, it would have been gazetted on 
the next day; I take for granted, therefore, 
that they were not returned in time. 

What space of time was there between your 
making your report of the inquiries made by 
you respecting col, B., andthe D. of Y.’s di- 
recting you to make out the necessary papers 
for the king’s inspection ? I think I have stated 
that I received the expression of the Command- 
er in Chief’s pleasure on the 23d; the papers 
were made out for his Majesty on the 24th. 

What time elapsed between your making 
the report of the inquiries respecting col. B. 
to the Commander in Chief, and the Com- 
mander in Chiefgiving his consent? A refer- 
ence to the paper on the table will explain the 
dates. 

Did you make yourreport‘on the same morn- 
ing that the Commander in Chief. gave his con- 
sent, and directed you to make out the neces- 
sary papers? I beg pardon, but I do not com- 
prehend that question. — 

When did you state the result of your inqui- 
ries respecting col. B.? I have already stated, 
that I made my report to the Commander in 
Chief on the 28d, and received his pleasure upon 
it. 

Upon- casting your eye over the Tuesday's 
Gazette, can you'tell whether thereare any 
promotions or exchanges in the Tuesday's Ga- 
zette which received his Majesty’s approbation 
at the same time as the exchange in question? 
I beg to state, that I firmly believe. it is the 
usual practice, at least, that every: exchange, 
and prometion, and appointment, went in the 
same paper before the ‘King. : 


Colenel Gordon’s examination here con- 
claided) © . 

The Chanceller of the Exchequer was 
enxious to know what course the hon. 
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member who had brought forward this: - 
— intended to pursue.’ He trusted» 
the hon. gent.» would be ready to bring 

forward his next charge on Friday. In-_ 
deed, he was aware, after what had alrea- 

dy transpired, the examination of the 

other Witnesses could not be drawn into 

any great length. At all events, it was. 
most desirable that no unnecessary delay 

should intervene. > : 

Mr. Wardle was as desirous as any gen- 
tleman could be, that the business might 
be proceeded. in with, every possible dis- 
patch. It would however be necessary for 
him to wait the arrival from Spain of seve- 
ral essential witnesses, among others capt. 
Huxley Sandon, and: maj.-gen. . French. 
Indeed, he could not well say when they 
might arrive, as no return having been 
made of the killed and. wounded, it was 
even impossible to say whether they were _ 
living or not. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that by sending 
the names of the officers intended to be 


called as witnesses, to the war-office, it 


might easily be ascertained whether they 
had arrived or not, or whether it was like- 
ly they might soon arrive. 
Mr. S. Bourne could not forbear express- 
ing his surprise and regret that any hon. 
member should have been so precipitate in 
giving notice of a motion, and in laying 
down the grounds of it, before he had as- 
certained whether the witnesses which - 


-were to be called to substantiate his 


charges were or were not in readiness: to 
attend. Was it of-so light and inconsi- 
derate a thing, to insinuate such serious 
charges against any individual, much less 
an individual of the high rank and station 
of the Commander in Chief, without hav- 
ing the immediate means of proving whe- 
ther they were well founded or not? 

Mr. William Adam contended, that no 
man had ever been exposed to a case more 
severe and cruel than that in which the 
hon. gent. had so hastily involved his 
royal highness the duke of Yotk. Where 
was the urgent haste which impelled the 
hon. gent. to give notice of a motion, con- 
taining such grave matter of accusatjon 
against so exalted a personage, before he 
knew whether the evidence he was tocall, 
in proof of his charges; not only were in 
the country, but even whether they were 
in existence or not? Could any thing be 
more cruel*than that calumnies should re- 
main u the characters of jn who 
perhaps had fallen in their country s cause, 
and st him who had promoted them, 


e 
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without perhaps any opportunity ever oc- 
curring, when the reasons of such promo- 
tions might be: honourably explained and 
justified. Was there no charge respecting 
which the hon. gent. might be prepared to 

ceed in on Friday? The Commander 
in Chief was as. liable, and«as ready, as 
any man to have -his conduct inquired 


into ; but was it to -be endured that the |: 


second personage inthe kingdom should 
thus be condemned: to have sueh grave 
charges hang over his conduct and cha- 
racter, without. the possibility of bringing 
them to. a speedy examination? Let the 
hon. gent. now state distinctly in what 
.. Charge he was prepared to preceed on 
Friday next. If the officers he had named 
were not yet arrived, it was well known 
that many of the other witnesses he had 
named in opening his motian were now in 
London: Why not, therefore, proceed 
without delay to have their evidence be- 
fore the -house?. Major-General French 
— possibly have gone to the West 
Indies; Capt. Huxley Sandon might be 
no more. Where, then, would there be 
left any thing to balance the: charges 
brought against. his royal highness? In 
eandour, in justice, in every principle of 
. fair dealing, such delays should net be to- 
lerated; indeed, the hon. gent. must be 
ignorant of parliamentary proceedings, 
not to have known that he should not: have 
-stirred this question without being ful- 
pon eee to bring it to anissue. Why, 
n, did he not consult some gentleman 
who was more conversant with such mat- 
ters, and not thus act with such injustice 
towards the Commander in Chief,-even to 
the interruption and detriment of the pub- 
dic business ? 
- Mr. Werdle sail, that he wasnot aware 
of the delay, and that he never intended 


‘any. He should ‘do all in histpower to acce- 


Jerate the business, and would be ready to 
bring forward ‘the case of captain Maling 
on Friday. 

The ch 
and the: House being resumed, it was. or- 
dered that ‘the hon. gent. do further prp- 
ceed in his charges:pn Friday next. 
ae eae o ‘HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

oy . Hd hursday, February 2. 

_  [€onpucr or rae Duxe or York.} Mr. 
_-Wurdle-expressed a hope that he should 
' * seen’ to-morrow to examine some 
fa ‘evidence upon .the points under 
vonsideration of the Committee 


yesterday. 


1800.+-Sir Arthur Welleiley. 


airman then ‘reported progress, 





(Ste 
He:asked teave at thesame time to correct? __ 
an answer he had ‘given yesterday to ‘the 
question of an hon. member through mere 
error of memory. He*had stated that he 
saw Mrs. Clarke but once on the evening _ 
of Tuesday last, forgetting at the same time — 
that he had seen her also on the morning 
of that day for about two minutes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 
was competent for the honourable gentle- . 
man to explain the circumstance in his 
place. Se 

Mr. Wardle moved, that a proper person 
from the office of the Secretary to the 
Commander in Chief, do attend this house 
to-morrow with ‘the books containing all 
applications made by subaltern officers to 
purchase promotions, within the period 
that three commissions were given to cap- 
tain. Maling. 

_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 

objection to the attendance of any person: 

from the officeof the Commander in Chief; * - 
but he thought.the house ought not to be 
too prompt in making orders for the pro- 
duction of.such books, without knowing: 
whether such were in existence. 

(Sir Arraur Wewtestey.] Mr. Whit- 
bread rose to repeat a question he had asked 
on a former night, in the absence of a gal- 
lant officer, now in his place, but to which 
he *was not then able to obtain.any satisfac- 
tory. answer. He wished, therefore, to 
learn, from the gallant officer opposite to 
him, whether, while he was fighting the 
battles of his country on the continent, he 
still continued to ‘hold th€ appointment 
and salary of Secretary to the lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland ? 

Sir A. Wellesley said it undoubtedly: was - 
the wish of the noble personage now at 
the head ‘of the Irish government, that no 
one should be appointed to that situation 
during his absence.. It was certainly 
in the power of the noble duke to appoint 
some other person to fill that situation, if - 
he had chose, during his absence ; and he 
was prepared to expect it would have been 
done, had his absence continued much | 
longer. But from personal kindnesstohim, 
the noble duke certainly retained ‘his name 
in that situation whilehe went abroad with 
the army; and during the two months he 
was absent, he certamly received part of 
the salary of that office; but then there was 
some part of that time for which he did 
not receive the full pay attaehed: to his . 
military situation; and every man ‘who 
considered the nature “of ‘that situation, 
must be aware, ‘that it was liable to very 
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heavy increase of expences, which he did | 
’ pny dieechacanh in a conditjon ‘to afford. > 
Mr. Whitbread said that although he did ' 
not wish to trouble the house with ob- 
servation on the subject, yet he should ‘feel : 
it-his duty on a future day to submit a re- 
‘ solution to the house, “ That the office of 
«chief secretary for Ireland was an effici- 
“ entoffice.” : 

(Murrta Entrstwent Bitt.] Lord Cas- 
tlereagh rose to ‘thove the ‘order of the day, 
for 'the second reading of the Militia En-: 
listment. bill:. but as this’ bill differed 
nothing in principle from the bill‘of last 
year, and ashe had:so recently given his 
opinion at length upon its various details, 
he should abstain from troubling the house 
in this stage by repeating those opinions, 
but reserve himself for any objections that 
might be offered to it. at 
r. Elliot wished to know the rate of 

bounties proposed by his noble friend. _ 

Lord _ Castlereagh ‘answered ‘from six 
guineas to eleven. 

Mr. Elliot expressed his -great reluc- 
tance m opposing any bill having for its 
object to place the ‘public force of the 
country on that respectable footing on: 
which it ought to stand. His objection, 
however, was.to the system on which the 
' bill was founded. He should not detain 
the house by going minutely into all its 
_ details, but 'should confine himself ‘to its 
general heads. It afforded a‘striking lesson 

to the house and to the country, of the 
evil consequences. of adopting a bad pre- 
cedent. ‘Heretofore, previously to the-in- 
troduction of a similar bill, therewas much 
of detail and preparatory communication 
with colonels of regiments. ‘But the for- 
mer measure of his ‘noble friend being 
adopted, he ‘relied that in ‘this ‘too he 
should'be successful. His majesty’s speech, 
at the opening of tlre session, certainty re- 
commended to :parlrament every attention 
‘to'an increase. of ‘the disposable ‘army of 
the country, ‘without impairing the means 
of scram hues bat he thought it was 
impossible*to attempt the former by means 
of this bill, ‘without materially injuring the 
latter. He did not condemn the colonels 
of'regiments for their anxiety to adept the 
_ readiest means for ‘filling up the ‘ranks: of 
their corps; ‘but he ‘did most:decidedly 
condemn the priaciples ofa bill, the opera- 
tion of which would inevitably tend to the 
dissotution: of ‘all discipline beth ‘in the 
reguler‘army,and militia, as'well’as'to the 
injury of ‘morality througheut the country ; 
for sach'weuld be the effect of high boun- 
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ties given to the recruits from the aiilitia 
to the-line, and to-the substitutes who were . 
to filltheir places in the militia rats: the 
necessary consequences of which, #3'ex- 
perience had shewn, would be intoxication 
and riot ; such effects could not fail’ to pro- 
duce disgust in both army and militia, and 
to exclude from both, as ithad already done, 
officers of that class and description, which 
should characterize the service. ‘So 
‘o as the peace of Amiens, he wasde~- | 
‘cidedly of opinion that the militia of the 
country ought to have been reduced to ‘its 
original standard as a maximum; and it 
was now found that a-departure from that 
primciple, ever since the commencement 
of the present war, had involved the coun- 
try in all the evils which had been suf- 
fered under the militia‘system, viz. the op- . 
pressive effects of ballots upon the ‘people, 
the enormous increase of bounties to‘sub- 
stitutes to so high a rate’as 18/. 20/,and 
even 30 guineas; the severe effects-of this 
upon the balloted men who‘could netleave 
their homes and families to serve; the 
profligacy produced amongst the men ‘who 
became substitutes ; ‘the-constant tempta- 
tions held out to. them ‘to desert from one 
regiment, in order te obtain the bounty m 
another; the ‘heavy punishments for ‘de- 
sértion widely increased, and such impe- 
diments ‘thrown in the way of the regular 
recruiting service as to render almost im- 
practicable the raismg of men for the're- 
gular service, even. at triple the usual 
bounties. He recollected the former plan 
proposed hy Mr. Pitt. of which that mi= 
nister was so‘fond, that it was deemed ‘by 
“his friends an infallible specific to increase 
the army of ‘the country, a kind of. talis- 
man, which, if any man teuched, the en- 
chantment was to be dissolved. ‘But ‘no 
sooner had ‘his ‘noble friend come inte 
power than he totally departed from that 
plan, and resorted to ‘the ‘supplementary 
nfilitia, from which all the mischiefs of in- 
ereased bounties tock their rise. By the 
present bill, the <militia ‘officers were re- 
quired ‘to recruit at a’bounty often guineas, 
for which it was-obvious that ‘under ‘the 
increased system of ‘bounties, men’could 
not be’had. But, then, ‘his noble friend had 
an‘expedient to let-oat, a littleballot, ‘in 
case' the bounty should fail, ‘to be infhieted 
on the county where ‘the quota of ‘men 
could not be induced y 
iven period} and, then, as a remedy to 
ihe: balloted man, ‘who could -not’ find‘a 
substitute at ‘half price, ‘the ‘ten guitieas 





were to *be given mid. ‘Butthisbaliet = - 
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militia, could not: fail to. create .general 
discontent, inasmuch as it was not a regu- 
lar.tax, but must weigh oppressively upon 
individuals. He wished the house could 
haye an opportunity of obtaining such.a 
document as the expence entailed upon the 
people. in consequence of militia ballots, 
and the allowance to militiamen’s families. 
It.might be said, that, those allowances 
would cease when-militiamen were trans- 


. ferred. into the line; but would not the bur- 
then be upon the parishes, by the new shape 
. it must assume. in poor rates for the main- 


tenance. of those families? Yet such.was 
the effect of .this “ cheap defence of na- 
tions.’—The honourable member’ next 
compared the effects of this plan with those 
of the plan proposed by a right hon. friend 
of his, not now in liis place (Mr. Windham), 
and which proposed to recruit men for li- 
mited service instead of for life: a plan, the 
principle of which was founded ont the feel- 


ings of human nature. He was ready to} 


admit, that for the first four or five months 
it was in operation, the preference for un- 
limited service preponderated. But in 
the remaining seventeen, out of the 19,072 
raised, 14,301 enlisted for limited service. 
In the last, the number of men transferred 
from.the militia to the line in England was 
19,152, and of these between 16 and 17,000 
were for limited service. ‘In. Ireland he 
would allow the effects were different; and 
the proportion for both was about half-and 
half. Whether this was attributable to a 
more valorous spirit, or a less calculating 
mind, he could not determine ; but it was 


a fact, that out of 27,000 men, raised in 


1807 for general service, about 19,000 
were for limited service ; a clear proof that 
had that principle been adhered to, and 
not abandoned for the purpose of introdu- 
eing that now proposed, the country would 
not only have avoided all the evils experi- 
enced both by the country and the army 
under the balloting system; but that the 
force of the line would have been increased 
to any extent necessary, with a saving of 
nearly one half of the expence. 
Colonel. Wood. contended, that the: re- 
cruiting of the regiments of the line from 
the militia ranks, was the most prompt and 
efficacious mode of rendering the former 
what they ought to be, and of rendering 
the physical ‘strength of the country for- 
midable .to the enemy. The recent vic- 
tories in Portugal and at Corunna were 
achieved by the men recruited from the 
militia y and. it was by. transferring 
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those. men to the line, that they could ace: 
[quire that military perfection which was | 
Not attainable in the home service. The 
hon. member had spoken of the commu- 
nication, heretofore deemed necessary, 
with the colonels of militia regiments, be- 
fore a measure of this kind was adopted. 
But he-could assure him that, whether the 


colonels of militia, who then objected to. _ 


this principle, had from experience sur- 


mounted their prejudices, or become bet- : 


ter soldiers, they had not now the same 
objections ; for they saw that the men 
trained by their exertions were more ser- 
viceable to their country in the line than 
they. could be in the militia, and there- : 
fore they thought nothing of the trouble 
imposed on them. by this arrangement, and | 
had long abandoned those local prejudices 
for retaining their men, which heretofore ; 
prevailed. The hon. member had. said 
that by this practice that classand descrip-' 
| tion of officers which should characterise 
the militia service, would’ be disgusted 
from entering it ; but he would say it was 


impossible: to obtain this desirable class 


of officers for the militia, unless an encou- 
ragement was held out to subalterns in 
the service, by offering them commissions 


for volunteering into the line.- Under the — 


present system they were debarred of those 
hopes of promotion, which was the best 
incentive to good conduct, military ardour, 
and the acquirement of military skill. 
But if they felt the advantage of being 
transferred, with their rank and their men, 
to that brarich of the service where they 
might look forward to the chance of being 


Fone day generals, the advantages to the 


army would be ‘incalculable; for many 
young men, the sons of clergymen, and 
other gentlemen of moderate fortines, ob- 
tained commissions in the militia, but were 
unable to purchase into the line, and never 
could rise beyond a subaltern rank. But 
ifsuch an encouragement were held out, 
and a preference given to militia subal- 
tetns,.on recommendation to commissions. 
in the line, the militia service would never 
want officers.. With respect to the rates 
of bounty, he denied that they were naw 
so high as the hon. gent. had represented, 
whatever they might have been when com- 
petition for substitutes ran so high. Men 
might now be had for 8 guineas ; ‘and up- 
wards of 30 had recently joined -the regi-. 


- 


ment he had the honour to command, at. 


and under that’ rate: He Jamented as. 
much. as. any man the frequency of deser-. 





tions, which, he was willing to allow, arose 
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in a great degres: from high bounties. A 


description of scoundrels, who never meant 


to be soldiers, made saa NBER AON 
the ballots from county to county, 

taking the bounties with no. other view 
than plunder, by enlisting inone regiment, 
and then deserting to take the bounty in 
another; *Such fellows were worse than 
highwaymen: beside, by rendering more 


frequent the severity of-military punish- 


ments, they brought disgrace. on “their 
_ regiments; and he was convinced the 
most effectual way of preventing such of- 


fences would be to render them punishable’ 


by the civil law. 

Sir T. Turton wished to know, before he 
could agree to augment the disposable 
force, what it was intended to do with it. 
The noble lord had stated last year, that 
after allowing for the home defence, there 
would be 60,000 men convertible to pur- 
poses of foreign service.. He wished ‘to 
know where these men were. ' Unless we 
meant to repeat such scenes as the Con- 
vention of Cintra, or the retreat in Spain, 
we stood in need of no additional force ; 
for it‘was childish ‘to talk of danger of in- 
vasion with our ‘superior navy. Rome 
had been unable to conquer Sicily until 
she had subdued the Carthaginean fleet. 
He objected to the measure also on the 
ground of its changing the constitutional 

_ principle of the militia of the country. 

Mr. Bastard argued against the’ bill. 
The only consequence of the former mea- 
sure for allowing the transfer of men from 
the‘ militia to the line, had been mutiny, 
drunkenness, and insubordination. He 
must do his royal highness the Command- 
er in Chief the justice to-say, that in ex- 
ecuting the former bill he had religiously 
adhered to the letter of it, and he would 
recommend the civil department of his 
majesty’s government to imitate his royal 
highness’s conduct in this respect. 


‘The Secretary at War asserted, that it. 


was admitted, on all hands, that some 
' measure for augmenting the regular army 
was both proper and necessary.. No 
other means but the present could be found 
for answering that purpose except a mili- 
tary conscription. It might be necessary 
for this country, in the present circum- 
stances of the world, to act a great part on 
the continent, and that was only to be 
-done by increasing the amount of the re- 
gular'army of the country. Though the 
operation. of the ballot might be a hardship, 
that hardship would be greatly. relieved 
by the: provisions. of his ee friend’s 
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bill. ‘If the ballot were to vat once, > 
the bounty might rise, but Treauedeae 
ciency was to be gradually “no- 


‘such inconvenience would be felts. ~ >». 


Mr. D. Giddy approved of the estabs 
lishment of the Local Militia, as securing 
the country against exposure to ‘the: 
danger of invasion. He also considered 
the success of a similar measure ina late 
instance as a good ground for the present.: 

Mr. Calcraft agreed with the Secretary 
at War, that the military force of the’ 
country ought to be placed on the most 
respectable footing. It was but'a few . 
months since they had been -told, that the. 
army was then upon the highest establish- 
ment of which the circumstances of the 
country admitted. The noble lord ought 
therefore to state what the diminution was 
which had taken place in that army since 
that period. The papers presented last 
year shewed that the army then consisted 
of nearly 240,000 men, while the papers 
then on the table shewed its amount to be: 
only 210,000. It. was the duty. of the 
noble lord, therefore, to shew how this di- 
minution had taken place.—The hon. gent. 
then entered into a defence of the milita 
system of his right hon. friend (Mr. Wind- 
ham,) which he contended had not had-a 
fair trial. That system had produced, 
whilst in force, a supply of nearly 24,000 
annually, a supply as great as the circum- 
stances of the population of this country: 
would admit of. He did not look to our 
acting any ‘great military part: on the 
Continent, and hoped that before we at~ 
tempted any such operation, we should’ 
maturely weigh. the circumstances, and 
the scene upon which we should have to 
act. This was the fourth instance in which 
the militia had been drafted to supply the 
army, and the effect of this practice had 
been to drive qualified officers out of that 
force. He did not think it possible to re- 


cruit the militia-by the bounty proposed-. . 


by the noble lord’s measure. If men were . 
wanted for the public service, they should 
be raised at the public expence. 
Colonel Frankland thought that it was 
as necessary to attend to the manner in 
which the military means of the country 
were employed, as to the numerical 
amount of our force. He allowed, *how- 
ever, that the great pomt was the con- 
sistency of the house. It was true, par- 
liament was pledged ‘to increase- the 


‘military means of the country ; but. the: 


question ,was, whether the regular army 
might not, by this measure, be increased 


, 
~ 
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atithe expence of our own defence? In 
‘was ne for the house.to take cane 
that. it: should not, be committed to. the. 
’ discretion; or rather the: indiscretion of 


any man, After the experience. we aad: 


had; who could say that an unbalanced 
anmy was the: best. means of defence?: 
The hon. gent. then placed. ina strong 


point. of view the injnsy’ to. the militia 
service by this mode of proceediag.. In 
_ hada tendency to produce disorganization 
_ and disgust in. the home service, aud to: 
- ‘preserve all ‘this when created. He ad- 
verted: to the permanent, admirable, and. 
founded: system of his: right; hon.. 
iend (Mr. Windham), and observed, 
that it was impossible to discuss such: 
measurea as this, without taking that sys- 
tem, into. view. ‘All circumstances that, 
, boxe upem the question were to be consi- 
dered, and upon the whole, he thought 
that: this: system of expedients was the 
mast. i cient. and burthensome that 
could be resorted to. : 
' . Mr. Lockhart said, that the events which 
had taken place’ might convince us, that, 
we not to trust to a mere defensive 
foree, of whatever description; whether 
armed peasaitry, local militia, or even 
militia. All systems were liable to objec- 
‘tion; but the question was, whether this; 
was'not the best that could be adopted at 
t? He never understood, that the 
of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Windham), 
d heen cme but, - the same 
time, it was not sufficient r procer iz 
an immediate supply, which was. what 
was now wanted. 
Lord Castlereagh 
house a ged te the throne on the 
mode of carrying that principle into 
effect was certainly a very fair matter for 
discussion. ‘ He, for his part, muat support 


—— which he had presented, and 
_ > which appeared to him likely to imcrease 
rane se the disposable force, without 
at the same tinte impairing the defensive 
strength of the » An hon. gens. 
had stated, that he objected to the increase 
of the disposable force, until there was 
. af administration more capable of wield 
ing it with advantage to the country.. 
This. was certainly no objection to ¢ 

measure itself; -for_if the hon. gent. 
would point. out. to the house who these 
men were who would the strength 


of the empire with greater ability, and 
more. to the public advantage ; if.that hon. 
gent, and his friends, who were sitting 
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around him, were to form, that sew. adx 
‘ministration, still they should be. obliged 
| to, bis, majesty’s present. ministers for ma-: 
king suck an increase of the disposable; 
‘force as would: give their successors in of, 
fice a. greater power to wield, without, in. 


curring the odium ‘of creating it.. His! 


‘Majesty’s ministers. would be liable toa, 
Serious, charge against, them, if, thinking 
.as they did of the necessity of increasing 
‘the atmy, they wene yet to abstain: for 
‘months from a measure they conceived, 


necessary to the, state, and: not to, bring it — 


‘forward until they had the verdict. of than 
house upon the several parts of theiz ad. 





ministration, which, were to be the subject | 


of future discussion.. ..He allowed, that it. 
was the bounden duty of ministers, when, 
they came down to the house, to.prepose 
any measure that would increase the press. 


‘sure upon the country, to point.out an 


‘adequate necessity. Ministers had:always, 
twe objects in: view,. in the measures which, 


| they proposed for: augmenting.the army., 


The first was to imcrease the disposah 
force ;. and the second was,. to take care 


‘that the defensine force should. be so strong 


as that the, country ‘should not be exposed 
to peril and danger from: the manly ex- 
ertions. which his majesty’s government, 
might feel it their.duty to recommend for 
the assistance of other nations. Whatever 
was the present appearance of the probas’ 
bability of success to the cause of Spain, 
yet as the principle was. agreed to on_all 
sides of the house, it followed, that whe~ 
ther any or what postion: of our army was 
to be sent to the assistance of Spain, wasa 
pure military question, which was any to.be 
determined by: the executive power, If 
rainisters should afierwards appear to have 


given improper advice, ote have misma. 


naged the military means of the country, 
they were subject to.a heavy responaibili- 
ty; but he could not think the gentlemen 
on the other side would really wish to tie 
up the hands. of the executive, and deprive 
it of all means of acting as circumstances 
might render necessary, merely: from the 
fear that it might be advised to-act wrong, 
or to make an imprudent use of its streng 

‘He could not believe that the gentlemen 
on the other side could suppose that they 
saw their way so. clear in respect. of the 
war in 
stanees might. not occur which would 
make it tle bounden duty of this coun: 
try to give the most. powerful assist- 
ance to the Spanish Patriots... It was 





+his firm opinion, that while the people of 


~ 


in, as to say that circum-” 




















were forever to be tiéd ‘down ‘by’ the | 


_ Tf tio field’ of ‘actibn® presented ‘itself “in. 


organized; there were 126 battdlions of if 
 fént 


“try “Wp' to 900" meri" There ‘never was, 
‘pethiaps, a niore efficient army for'its riam-; 


“the Continent: ‘In Portigalthere were about 
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ain were true to themselves and to 


their “own causé> it Wag ‘tiot' only the in- } ‘ 


terest of this country, but the pledged | 
duty-of parliament, to support them. He’ 
didnot mean tb say; that we were now to 
efabark ‘in wild military speculations that 
had ‘rio chanée’of succeeding; ‘but it'was 
still his ‘opinion; thatif the Spanish — 
continued ‘to display’ that energy which 
they had'shewn' not many months’ago, the 
struggle in’ that Country was by no ‘Mears 
at ah end. ’ But 'sapposing ‘that sirugene vo 
be now completely’ at ‘an end, ‘didnot 
other views open'té the mind ‘of ‘the hon. 
geht., and shew the necessity still “of in- 
eréasing our armies ?° Were we to suppose 
that no octasion ‘could ever after occur in 
which they might be wanted” on foreign 
service; or that' the’éxertions of ‘mankind 


tyranny and ‘usurpation of ‘one individual? | 


Europe, British’ intétests might call them 
for’ the defetice ‘uf ‘andéther part of the 
world ;‘ ‘while, ‘at the sagje time, we must’ 
‘keép an friviticible arity On our own shorés 
to" protéct ‘them ftom’ ‘danger ° and from 
insdlt.’ He! ‘hoped © that‘“'these ° consi- 
derations’ would‘ ‘be ‘Considered’ as’ suf- 
ficient argumerits ‘for the” general” prin-, 
ciple of incréasing ‘the’ disposable’ force. 
He 'béelieved °an hon. gent.’ onthe otier| 
‘side’ had ‘fallen into a great’ mistake’ ih | 
statirig the diminttion of the’ army itt thie | 
prea year,/aid he believed the ‘mistake 

Yose'from ‘the’artilléry being Micladed in| 
‘the retain Of the’ last yexi'>who were ‘inst | 
jiicludéd’in the’ return ‘of the presenf.*Th 
‘Gonsjdéritig ‘ow’the army was at presefit 


fantfy, whose huiibérs exceeded”600; atid 
‘there were 56 that fell sHortit number. It 
was well knéwn that battalions; fiot atitiount- 
itig 86 600; Were Considered ihiefficiett, hnd | 
‘Hot fit for service, and that ‘the efficiency | 
‘OF’ the’ pied dépendéd Bed pene vhs Bove 
‘battalions "being fall ard? Complete?! 'oTf! 
‘this tieasute obtained 27 ,0OOmeN, it would) 
“coniplete*all the’ Battalions “of” our Thfan- 





Ket, than that which Was Tately acting upon 


‘29/000 itiefi int 32'regiments 5 if there was 
‘ow’ a” deficiency ih” the’ ‘fulness of our 
“Hattdlions; from the’ losses Of that eaiii- 
|paig, ' fe was ‘absolutely ‘nededsary that it 
“shOald bé repaired. * This’ wat'a teasute 
‘WHIEh “Would HOt’ only’ increase’ the’ dis- 


, ing ~~ 5 
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2 ant WIT ‘47 tsi L¢ xe Ag cs a 
org avon” | our arm} eer prevent the 
try being ‘burdesied with” ineffi¢iont 
gene raed néxtadvert 
‘to’'a former” topic, namely? the eofipa- 
rative metit’ of the plan oF ‘a tight’ hon. 
gent: (Mr. Windhai), and the’ experiment 
Sc ‘he had thought ‘it’ proper to rene 
_of allowing men ‘(if they pleased) te'en- . 
list “for vanlitawed seme ‘Now, ‘jf the 
gentlemen. ‘on ‘the ‘ther’ side‘ contended, 
tat Bx eri ce had decided in fordar OP tee 
theoretic principles of the'right hon: gent. 
hé thought he could econ or eghonty 
His’ experiment! had; in’ fact; been! 
‘tried for the’ last ‘six” months’ .'For'the | 
first eight’ ‘months’ of the’ tinte thé* ger- 
tlemen bégan their calculation; it was con- 
‘trary ‘to law for inien to enilist‘for unlimited 
‘servicé, and therefore all'the recruits which 
were’ pot were for the limited service... For 
Several ‘months “efter it was awful, it did 
Hiot ‘appéar’ to’ be ‘generally . utiderstood. 
‘in’ the army. Té was- noe till the last’six 
‘thoriths that any had‘ begin’ to” enlist for 
wilimited’ service. ’ ‘The first’ month’ onl} 
'Y2 mién enlisted ‘for unlimited service bic 
as the thing became understood; the num- 
ber progressively increased,’ In thé month 
‘of December, rio less than 970 preferred the 
unlimited:service! Ofthe tast 1,400 tetruits 
which were raised, about ‘1,100 ‘chose ‘the 
-aiilithited setviee ; 86° that; instead of “his 
‘experiment’ having failed, he thought*it 
‘was ‘evident ‘that’ mei ‘prefetred generally 
the ‘unlimited service to thé limitedjiand — 
‘the ‘profession of ‘a’ soldier to’ the seven 
‘Yeats betvicé; which ‘looked ‘mote like’a 
trade. Hé had been twitted with itd being 
‘an Irish “discévery,' perhaps ’suited® to “the 
temper and spirit of the Trish nation, but 
‘riot ddapted to this cowntry’or itymhore 
‘sober heighbour; Scotland!’ "The €vent, 
‘however, did'not justify’ this cliarge;ashe _ 
wai "always' niuch “iidre' di to Pest 
"his dfguments" on: ‘experience ‘and? facts, 
than ‘tipon' toa om Of phitoso- 
‘phy. "He wad: pertéctly: convinced “that 
‘there Was ho other’rational grotind forte 
‘systeth ‘of 'the right Hon.” gent:;'than'that 
it Was likely to produge more: fen’; for 
it never’ could be said that Gt was hi 

‘to’ improve’ 'the" discipline of ‘the . army. 
“He was’ ‘sb ‘far' from ‘rejectitig the “system - 
altogether, that hé by no means wished'to 
‘dicludé men from entetiny for Vithited ‘sei- 
Vice, "beitig’‘ednviticed that 'thére were 
‘Yhany mien who would prefer’ this mode 
_of enlistment ; but'a¥hé was éqitalty ‘cén- 
vineed ‘that’ there’ were <maniy' Others who 
would prefer the enlisting for unlimited 





‘posable forée; byt ‘aiieliorate the thternal 
gad Voe.X. qintod M0} lo eyaessiiot sat 
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Ly service, he. thought it. bat :fairthat they | . 
-  sbould;.-be «allowed , their | option, He 

wished to. carry,.along with, the more | . 


’ 


- 


ye \ 


i 
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perishable materials ef an-army, as much 
,a8-he, could., get of permanent: _ The fact. 
about the number , of recruits was, that, | 
whatever was the, system,, the country 


regularly, produced. about 1,200 men a 
ee 


: ow the, number. came .to be so 
exact, he-could not say. | Recruiting -ser- 


jeants.might often put.grave legislators to |. 


the blush,.and, there was. a-certain: re- 
-cruiting law; which that; house did not un- 
derstand, and which perhaps. got the men 
better. than. acts. of) parliament. | Even.in 
the haleyon days, of high bounty, and -no 
‘ballot, it was not found that the number of 
ecrvitsexceeded the regular number by 100 
-men, nor, under any other system did they 
fa}l. short. to that amount.—It.had been 
‘mentioned, that large armies were dange-, 
rous to civil:liberty. .Gracious God ! could 
any rational, man now suppose; that. the 
liberties of this.country were in any danger 
‘from.any; regular. army that it was judged 
proper ‘to;, raise, balanced as that army 
most be! ;by an'immense force of Militia, 
-Local. Militia;,and other armed. descrip- 
:tions..of force, and still more. balanced by 
those. constitutional: feelings which -ani-' 
amated no-description of his majesty’s-sub- 
je¢ctsmore strongly than it-did our. gallant 
armies, ‘which had ‘so often and so recently ; 
cquired immortal honour for themselves 
their country. - He trusted the house 
would not, be discouraged by the, present 
aspect of affairs, but that they, would, see 
the necessity, of increasing, rapidly our’ 
oso Hath; Femple said, that the noble lord 
had now shewn.us the nature and spirit of 


i 
: 
? 
v 


- the measure, for-the transfer: was.,not:now 


-made on an emergency, but in contempla-: 
_tion of an emergency... So. that. this was 
-now to become.a regular system from year 
toyear, This, he said, wag’ a, very bad 
amode of increasing the regular army, and’ 


sas a, regular system, he had the strongest 


objection to. it.. Diy dean also defended 
the plan of his rt. hon. friend (Mr, Wind- 
ham), and ‘stated, that;when the noble lord 
laid-his cold fingers upon it, it was produc- 


- iing-at the rate of 24,000.a year, instead of 


. the (13,000 produced by the noble, lord; 
sand out,of the 27,000 that. volunteered 
from the Militia, 20,000 were. for limi 
_service ut alower bounty.. ........ ~. 

» (The Bill-was then read a'second time, - 
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SRA Vs be ie AE Lye 
1809.—Spain and Portugal. . ‘eee [32s 
| ot i HOUSE LOF/ LORDS...“ ‘aot 
2S ii, Pera °° 
> [Spain anp Portueat.] Lord Evchine 
rose to. make the motion-of which ‘he had 
given. notice, for accurate returns of the 
number of officers and,men belonging, to 
the infantry, the cavalry, and the artillery, 
who had been embarked. at different ports 
of this country and Ireland, for Spain and 
Portugal, ; He.-also. wished; to ; have. an 
account delivered in. of: the expenditure, 
under the different heads, of money, arms, . 
clothing, &c. which had. been sent at.dif- 
ferent times to the Spanish patriots. Also 
an account of the horses, waggon train; &c. 
He. likewise wished to have a return made 
‘of the men, horses, artillery,-&c. that had 
been, relanded not in a disabled state, 
from the different ports of Spain. As the 
noble lord understood there would be no 
objection to the returns.he called for, he 
‘should merely trouble the house. with 
moving for woe 3 The noble lord: then 
proceeded to mov 
address. be presented. to his majesty, pray-. 
ing that his majesty would be graciously. 
pleased to. give directions that these diffe- . 
rent returns be laid before the house.” 
., The Earl of Liverpool had no objection 
ito thé. motions of the noble lord. He only 
-wished him to bear in mind, that accurate 
returns, such. as the noble lord has called 
for, could not be immediately forthcoming. 
It must be some time before the different 
regimental returns could be »regularly 
made; and he only rose to state, that 
whatever delay might occur, should not 
-be: imputedeto any unwillingness fully.to 
meet. the object of the noble lord’s motion. 
‘| The question .was then put on each of 
the motions, which were agreed to... ..’. 
\ . (Portucat.].. The Earl of Buckingham- 
shirejvose, not for, the purpose of bringing 
forward the motion of which he had given 
‘notice for this day, but to express a wish 
‘that he might be permitted to withdraw it 
for the present... He had received inform: 
ation from. different quarters, which . he 
feared was but too correct,-that the French 
‘had. re-entered, and re-occppied Portugal. 
Tt was. for his majesty’s ministers to say 
whether such was the case or not, for they 
..no doubt, must. have received advices of © 
such an event. It was of the utmost im-~ 
sigpenane his mind that Portugal should 
‘be. restored, to. its ‘legitimate  govern- 
-ment, for should the enemy get permanent 
possession: df the posts of Portugal, and.of 





the fortresses of that country, it-would be 








e, “That an humble — 
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_no €asy matter to calculate the dangers 
 ¢hat must arise from such possession, beth 
to'the interests of Spain, and to the secu- 
-rityof these kingdoms. . He’ should :not 
now press the discussion of ‘these points, | 
but. wait till. the: real state: of Portugal | 
should be accurately ascertained.» >»... 
The Earl of Liverpool rose, not to detain. 
the house for any time on the topics allu- 
ded'to;. by the noble lord-;. that: indeed | 
would be irregular, a5 there was no motion 
before the house; but'merely to state in 
answer to the noble lord’s question, that 
his majesty’s ministers had received no ac- 
count of. the French having re-entered and 
re-occupied Portugah, He was as deep] 
_ampressed as the noble earl could be, wit 
the ie rte of Portugal, in the hands 
.of an ally to this country, and with. the 
dangers that might arise from its falling 
‘into‘the hands of an hostile power. “He, 
‘should only say, that on all occasions, he’ 
should be ready to furnish any information 
in his power-on that interesting subject, as’ 
were his majesty’s goyernment, to enter 
into.the.fullest discussion and investigation 
of:every point, connected with matters of, 
such importance. . | 
HOUSE OF ‘COMMONS.’ U- 
Friday, February 3. 
.. [Navy Estimares.] Mr. Ward moved. 
‘that 130,000 seamen should be employed 
for the y2ar 1809, including 31,400-royal 
marines, which were voted. accordingly. 
| ‘The hon, gent. then stated, that the. Esti- 
‘mates for this number. of seamen and ma- 
‘rines were precisely the same in amount 
with the estimates of the last year, though 
“it had’ been thought desirable to thake 
some alterations in the comparative amount 
of some,of the branches. The allowance 
for, wear.,and tear.was last. year taken at’ 
three pound per.:man, whilst the provision 
for victuals was estimated at 1/..19s. only 
‘per-man-per month. © The: latter estimate 
‘had been found to fall greatly short of'the: 
actual expenditure, whilst the wear ‘and: 
tear fell considerably’ below the ‘actual es- 
timate. The committee would therefore, 
‘be: aware of the propriety of endeavourin 
to. reduce both to an amount. that should 
‘che mearest the truth, and this he proposed 
to accomplish by taking a guinea from the: 
allowance for wear and ‘tear, and adding 
to the allowance for victuals. The follow-. 
_ing sums were then moved by Mr. Ward, 
and voted by the committee: For wages 
for 130,000 seamen and marines for thir- \ 





gteen months, at 1/, 17s, per, man. per 


‘ponth,"3,126,5002. For wear-and tear of 


ships for ditto during the same. period, at 
14; 498.) per man ‘per month, 3,295,501, | 


For victuals for ditto during the same pe- 


riod, at, 2l... 19s, per. maa. per. month, 
4,955,5001, The hon. gent., then,observ- — 
ed,:that the house. would learn, with satis- 
faction, thatthe number of seamennow 
serving inthe navy, covered entirely, if 
it did not:exceed, the number which 
committee had. just voted... eis 
On, the question that a sum of 591,600/, 
should be voted for Ordnance for the num- 
ber. of.men voted, Orrick Dine 
_ Sit: C..Pole.-could not, suffer this subjeet 


| to pass, without expressing a hope,, that 


his, majesty’s ministers entertained a.dis 

position to regulate the course of proceed- 
ing at Doctors’ Commons... It was his opi- 
nion, that the offices, of king’s advocate, and. 
king’s,proctor ought to be divided... He did 
not mean to.object to the vote of any sum 
foy.the navy;-but he mustadd, thathe should - 
like to see those who were. to. manage. the 
expenditure of it, such as ten commission; 


-ers.of the navy and of victualling,sele 


from amongst naval men. The practice,as 


| well as the whole system ofselecting offi, 
| cers of the army for such offices, he deem- 


ed. altogether improper, as the appoint 
ment of persons not acquainted with nayal 
affairs, to,such situations, could. not but be 


-most, mischievous,.. In the estimates then 


under consideration, he. lamented that he 
did not.see any provision. made. for, the 
protettion and support of the orphans. of 
marine officers, fied Noel that before. the 
end of the session, some establishment! 

corresponding to the Compassionate, Fun 

for the army, should be. instit for the 
navy... This he looked upon. as a prope 

time for mentioning the subject ; and if it 
should riot be .taken up by his majesty’s 
ministers, in whose hands it most properly 
ought to be left, he should feel. it to be his 
duty.to submit the matter to the house in 
the course of the session. ee eee 

, The sum,was'then voted ;.. after which, 
onthe motion of Mr. :Huskisson, two., sever 
ral sums.of 10,500,000/.. and. 1,500,000¢ 
were voted to be.raised by exchequer bills, 


‘| to pay off similar, sums, of. exchequer bills 


issued last session, and now outstanding 
and.unprovided for... 6) 6 cig oh ng 

- [Conpuct,.or THE. Due oF Your.) 
Mr. Wardle,, previous to ping, Jie, the 
Committee of Inquiry into the Conduct of 
his royal highness;the Duke of York Si 
ed to correct the error,to which-he had al- 


luded: yesterday, in, his former evidence. . 


‘ ‘ 








- o ; * ' 
vary } ste aka pm OS 


_ $97}... 
ip The's informed the hon: member, 
that the tine’ for offering any ae ‘relé. 


vat’ to his former’ evidence, would be, 
when the house should have resolved itself 
mito’ a committee:. The matter then imme- 
fe a the house, was the’ notice 
agg had’ ‘yesterday’ given, ofa 
ertain Papérs or ‘Books, Seow 

be ye ee Commander itv Chief, 


the ‘omission of & part of Mr. Wardle’s 
original motion; the following motion: was 
agreed to:. “ That the proper r officer from | 
. the. Office of the Commander-in:Chiefdo | 
attend the Committee of the whole:-Hoase; | 


appointed to inquire into the Conduct<of |’ 


his toyal highness the Duke.of York; with | 
the Book containing’ the. ‘Applications for 


Aeibaesd by Subaltern -Officers;'“-within |. 


riod’ in whicti Captain Maling mad) 
hist ee, Commissions given to him.’ 
“Phe ‘house having’ then 'resalved: itself | 
_ fnto-the Committee, Mr: Wharton i in ‘the | 
Chair,‘ 
32 Mit Wardle begged to call the ditention | 
- of the committee to the correction he had | 
to thake of his former.evidente. He had | 
on the former: night stated that he had‘ riot | 
seen ‘Mrs: ‘Clarke ‘on Tuesday morning, 
though he had waited a'considerable time | 
be ned drawi 
ng her. ~On recollection; however, he| 
nd that it was on Monday he’ had wait: 
et a'long 'time‘in the draéwin 5 and 
that on the ‘morning’ of ‘Tuesday: ‘he had 
seen Mis, C.'for a few-minates; as well'as 
- githe evening, as he had before stated. 
"Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 


i 


- that in the explanation of thé hon. mem: |‘ 


ber; there was some ambiguity, i in as. much 
as’ the ‘words’« as‘I before stated” might. 
bé construed to’ the correction of the for- 
mer evidence now first ‘givéh ‘as well as to 
the former statement of the honourable 
ntleman.’ “- 
Mr. Wardle declared that he meant the 


words “as I before stated” to: apply solely |’ 


to the interview which he had with Mrs. ’ 
€larke, for a ‘few minutes: in her drawin, 
room, on Tuesday evening, and which tie 
™_ statéd'in’ his former exattination. 
ey the suggestion of th¢«Chancellor of 
relate to the questions and answers 
re. to Mr.’ Wardle’ s interviews with: 
‘Mrs. Clarke’ on Tuésday, ‘were read from 
the ‘notes of ‘the short-hand ‘writer; from 
which it ‘appeared, that in his former exa- 
mination Mr. Watdle had fallen into ‘an’ 
errof, which ‘he-had-in this instance cor- 


rected, namely, by stating that he had not’ 
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ng-room’ for the’purpose‘of | 





a ged aH bt ; 


a i qt aX 


i 
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seen Mrs. Clarke at all: on Tuesday. mor, to 
ing.: The admission ‘therefore; ;that the - 


| ‘bon. member had seen Mrs, Clarke on the 


morning of that day; was added :to his.évi, 
dence; but imerder to avoid ambiguity, the 
words “‘.as a: have. stated cover were ex- 

renee. : Logg 


peas cpip faped 


|) Bxaursattow or G. Ls WARDLE, Bae. 
After a short conversation; : which led: to i 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ 2 ie 
I9t. 


atta at Mrs... Clarke’ Sy. as you sie 
on. the Tuesday morning? Yes... 

And saw Mrs, Clarke> Yes, 

"Was Mrs. C. at, home when you cilled ? J 
believe she was up stairs." 

How lony might you beat her house before 
you-saw her? I -do‘not think very hemp 8 "A 
short.time-. 

«Hew -long:.did you. stay thera’, L ensnnt 
speak very. correctly; it is impossible for, me to 
|| say .exactly.;, ‘perhaps balf anbour,.or the: 
abouts. I believe 1 was in my By but I 
am not certain.., 

“* You-came’ there in’ your carriage ?. ‘I think 
so': but I dm not’ very positive. I have bea’ 
‘go! covstantly in the habits of going there’ that 
iit 4s impossible . for: me to say: but I. a. 
think I was in my carriage. 6.0) wou 

Do you recollect-how-loag you \ were there ’ 
Upon my word. Ido not, or else I would an- _ 
swer most fully; pie to say positively that I 
can Name a time, jit reall q js bot in my power. 

At what hour of the day did you go ther 
Upon my, word I cannot exactly say; I thi 
‘the first time I saw Mis. C. on Puesdiy was 
‘early in the morning. +” 

ny foe what time? ‘Upon. my:.word I ee 
aot know. the. hour ;: but. I: remember going 


- 


'}:dewn in her carriage with her to:the,end of the 


King’s, Road 
j oe the Tuesday morning ? Yes, on ‘the Tues- 
ay. 


or 

eed ‘apon her in 'thé'Inorning? “‘Yed. 
At what time in the morning did bd call 
upon her ‘first ? It was after ‘brea fast; ‘I 
‘should think about eleven or twelve o’clock. I 
do'not spebk positively, Mt elonitur i 
»j\Was.itigt that. time you,called, upon. hep, i im 
your carriage? Bovis 108 not; 1 think. walked 
ther@esy, dj ve 
How. long did you, ‘stay 


“with her. on that 
casion when you called ff 


1 having w ed 


e 
‘were.a parcel of workmen! putting up’ Wookie 
‘glasses, and things of that kind, in the’ ‘house: 
‘and I do not t ao I ——— more than: ‘a 
short time... 1 i 
vi Half ian ~hour:? . ‘Kipow my, ve q. cangot 
-say 3. if itis of any, ere: ay ie 


S- |'there? To the hest of my recollection, th 


wour to-recollect,.... I ra 
my, recollection, . byt Teak ak Me pie 
5 ese- _points, tha ( ge was at 


door, I am not ce 


| Did you'go out ‘vith her i er caftinght " 
tl 





] 
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«Qo that at morning? . Xes as aro the bara 
tom of the. Ro 


2 Od. -you call, upon ‘her atenwerdai in) your 
carciage on that day? . I think I.did in my 
carriage. ; I called upon her that day. 

At what time did you call upon. her in your 
tarriage? . really cannot exactly say T should 
think it. might:have been three o’clock. Ido 
pot, speak to ,an hdury, but, as, far as I can re- 
collect, ‘that was, the time. . Jt, hassince 9c- 
curred to me where I had been.;..I had taken a 
Ling walk, and returned and went to her house 
in m 
Did you sec bet when: yon called upon, her 
invyour carriage? I did... 

he was at home then? (I think she was up 
stairs, and: came down soon: .: - 
-v Then Mrs. C.. saw you: the second: time? 
She saw me the second time. f 

Do you recollect how long:you. staid with ber 
the second time? »1 do. .nvt.thihnk long: I 
should: think .abdut ‘half an hour: I do not 
know whether it was so inuch, fas canRot be 
positive as to the time. 

Then I nee a9 you te Mees aa that 

ou saw. third time in the eve As 
Thave et be ore stated, I saw her é at ni tin her 
awing-Foom, with some company, a a very 
short, time. 
‘ou called ‘upon her ‘the morning before; 
the Monday! alle did. 
_. Mrs. C. was t not at howe thea? She was 
not at home; and I ‘was under a “mistake On 


the form Ae cht, i in supposing that what o¢cur- 
‘ged on Paceday,” ad appened on the 
aaa ‘ 


‘Did you see her at all on the’ Monday? As 
I. was coming away, having waited about two 
hours, she came in after driving about in town. 

Did you, stay any time after she came in? 
No, I did not; I.came away immediately. 

Then both on ite Monday and on the Tues- 
day ci had ‘seen ‘hér ‘in ‘the Course of the 
mornings As | have. stated, I ‘saw her for “a 

very. eat ‘time, just ‘as she came ‘in ‘On. the 
onddy, -_. 

i the Tuesday, had you eny colivebation 
wi x on the subject of these’c rues es? Ido 
not really, recollect that, I had ;. ., positively ‘ho 
‘pointed, conyersation at. all. 

‘Did Mrs. C. first ‘mention this. subject of the 
‘chergéa against, h r. ‘h, the duke of York to you, 


or did you f first, mention it to her? ‘I ‘Fane yin’ 


a rst. panaace } ‘asked her questions respect- 


an yor recollect. from whow 9 you first derived 


‘your z ormation on this subject? To ‘say. 

a whom is totally ineoier I could not, 
‘propriety; , state the names. iM 
Hao me eed, the inh inforp ge et a 

fty in m te apo ont this Subject. 

bit ate mca mapine rein 
in on res é Tk 

‘bat kow Mr? mpeg to his giving me 

any ‘information, he never-did.: Within these 


ae 





few days, Mr. Finnerty spoke to me respecting. 












ns 
published, on seeing the er beld oat ut ~ 


of information being Oe 
member of parliament uke or kas Se 
a letter aduveied to major Hogan 3 and, in 
oonag eas of thet etter, I had an nee 
wit iy inner 4 wile anges icon 3 
Finnerty, an Band of at least, 


reason. to. believe, that hot ~ 


- tion at all npon the subject; and. no ie ms : 


any. informetion what- 


any charge 


give me. I never had. an 
ever from Mr. Finnerty 1 that ted to 
which haye made. 
. Finnerty in my life. till he came, in 
anaedae nce of my letter, to major and 
then bad not any. information from. him, 
which led to the charges I have made... ... » 


(‘By Mr: Yorke.) ~~ 


When was it that you. saw Mr. Hig, in in 


consequence of -your letter to major 
was, it béfore.or after the baunnadiontions sae 
spegting, Dr..T.2 The comarun 
ing Dr. T., occurred, in this lobby, or: near it's 
I believe the night br. T, gave, (‘ts evidence. 
It, wassome months ago. when I applied by 
letter, pean a mogth; after the.p 


major "6 pamp hhlet. 

si ¢ By'Mr.'S. Bourne, ) * 

Was the day, on, which, you now eatin tl to 
have seen Mis. C. thtee times, the;day before 
your last examination? I have befare; 


that I.was led to believe, that what occarred-on 
the Tuesday had happened. oo the, Monday-; 
as-soon asI got home from this house, I made 
some. enquiries;that set.me to rights. on that 
subject, and I took ,the earliest. opportunity 
yesterday of communicating, in this ho 


mistake to the right hon. gent. the Chancelleg 
of the Exchequer, and to the ‘tight, hon. gets ag! 


the Speaker. 
Are ‘you certain that the day‘on which, you 


now recollect to have seen Mrs. C. three times, 
| was the day before yourlast examination? sciatic 


uesday last, ’ 
‘Examination of WILLIAM ADAM, Ese. 


Witiiam ADAM, eq. “a Member of the House, 
‘attending es place, was examined, as 
- follows : ' 


"(By the 'Attortity General!) © 


“Have you the letters to which. you referred 
on a former evening? I wish: to state that T 
have a letter dated’ Sunday’ morning, June 19th, 
without ‘ny year; it is indorsed in my hand- 
writing, June 19, 1808. I have another 
dated Saturday morning, without any day of 
the month ; Ihave not, I observe, no in- 
dorsement of: the: day of the mon the 
year ppon-that letter, but it. will ane that 
that.of the 19th) of June1998,.. 


it was on 


[aso 
Be eee: Lar pies 
add that w. major Hogan: ar 


never, to my knowledge, 


an Trespect- .. 


ication of 


of, was the first, 
and that dated Saturday was the second letter, 
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When those letters were the subject of exami- 
nation ag fotmér evening, 1 wished to be 
pssessedi Of them’ in order to have produced 
2 em.” I bad. it not in my power to produce 
a them ‘then, ‘not’ snpyoeieg that such a subject 
e would bealladed to ; Thavenow produced them. 
a « fofThe-follawing Letters were read.] 
“Sir; On the 11th of May'1806 you waited 
“ on me, by'the desire of bis royal highness the 
“ Duke of York, to state h.-r, h.’s intention of 
* allowing ‘me an Annuity of 4001. per annum. 
“H.r.'h.,' by his promise, is now indebted 
“to me 5007: I have written repeatedly, 






y 


ge 





> “but of no avail.’ H. r. h.’s conduct towards. 


“ me has been sv devoid of principle, feeling, 
“and honour ; and as his promises ‘aré not to 
“te depended on, though even given by you ; 
« {have come to the determination of making 
* my intentions known to you, for the consi- 
 deration of h. r..h.; and thus:it is :—I solicit 
“hb. rh. to make the Annuity secure for my 
* life, and to pay me the arrears immediately, 
“as my necessities are very pressing (this he 
“ knows.)—If h: r. h. refuses to do this, I have 
“to publish: every circumstance ever commu- 
“nicated to’ me’ by'h. r. -h. and every thing 
“ which has come under 
* our intimacy, with all his letters ; those things 
.“ amount. to something serious: He. is more 
* within my power than may be imagined. 
“ Yet I wish for h. r. h.’s sake and my own, 
“that he will ‘make my requést good, as I 
know’ full well I should suffer much in ex- 
posing’ him in’ my own mind ; ye before I do 
‘any thing publicly, I will send to every one 
“of h. r. h’s family, s copy of what I mean to, 
« publish. Had h. 'r. h. only have heen a little 
.* punctual, this request had never been made. 
© One thing more: ald h.r. h. throw up 
* his protection to my boy (for I thank him 
‘much for the past) I hope he will place him 
_. #60 the foundation of the Charter-house or 
_ “any other public school : the child is not ac- 
countable: fur my conduct. You will please 
“then, Sir, to state this communication to the 
# Duke of York;-and on Wednesday I will 
* send-to your house, to know what may be bh: 
“ r. h.’s intention ; which you will please to.sig- 
» “ nify by a letter to ‘ 
s . _ Your most obedient, humble servant, 
ee ae’ “M, A. Crarke.” 






‘. “. Sanday morning, 
« June 19. 


“ His royal highness must feel, that his con- }. 


«duct on a late affair deserves all this from 
3 , “me, and more.”.- ' * ; 
“ William Adam, esq.. 
‘+ Bloomsbury-square.” 
~ Private.” 
Indorsed 
«Mrs. Clarke, 
“49 June 1808. vats 
ts ini elf “ 11, Holles-street, 
 Cavendish-square. 


gee 


F. « Sir: On ‘Wednesday, finding there was 
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' no other mede'for my immediate wants, than | 


oy knowledge during | 
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*€ not any.answer, to my letter, I am led to 
Ms deabee, h. rh) the D. of York): thittks py: 

“ per not tomake good his promise given b 
“and that you encourage tim in it.—TI have 
“employed myself: since, in: committing :to 
‘¢ paper every circumstance within my recollec- 
“tion during’ the intiniacy of bh. ir.’ hi and my- 
“self. ‘The fifty or sixty’ letters‘ofh. r. h. will 
& Fre es od and trut oe the ewhole.. >On 
«“ Tuesda ve’ per. ised to “give these u: 
“itl hear nothing further after this last part 
« and when once given out ‘of my own: s- 
“sion, it will be: impossible: io «r so It 
‘is to gentlemen, and not any publisher; they 
« will be committed; and °those gentlenien 
“ are just as obstinate’as ‘b. ‘r. hi:and more 


- independant: © they. are © acquaintances © of 


‘¢ your’s ; and to relieve my wants, in:pique:te 
“ others, will do whatthe.Duke williot: how- 
“ ever, he has it«all: within his: own: 
“ and so he may-act as he pleuses. 

‘ I am, Sir, Your most.obedient, 
Mie ike MLA. CranKkt,”,:'. 
“ Saturday morning. °° : wp 

“ William Adam, ésq. 

i. © Bloomsbury-square.” 

Were those the two letters that the witn 


alluded to in her examination? They must have 
been,the two letters that she alluded to, be- 


‘cause I am confident I never received any 


other letter from.the witness, unless that I re-_ 
ceived a very short note of a few lines; I 
rem think I did, but F am not possessed of 
that. 
Did h. r, h. ever betray any apprehension to 
you as to any thing which the witnéss could 
communicate. respecting h. r. h.? Never at 

any time, or on any occasion. ’ bee 
id you communicate the contents of these 

letters to b. r. h.? I did. «|. 

‘ Did you'show the letters themiselves, dr state 


‘the full contents of them? I shewed the letters | 


themselves, and h. r. h. perused them in my 
presence. aR 
After you had communicated those letters 
to h. r, h., and shewn them to him, did he 
betray. the slightest apprehension of any he ba: 
the witness had in her power to communitate ? 
Not the slightest. , 
Did h.:r. b. deny that there was any thing 
that could be publis 
be precise to the words which h. r. b. might 
have used ; but I can say with confidence, that 
h. r. h. expressed himself as not at all appre- 
hensive respecting any thihg which could be 
ublished.—I wish to state, that the boy re- 
ferred to in Mrs. C.’s letter is not any boy of 
the D, of York’s. © eee ; 


The Attorney General then’ desired: the 
roper persons to ascertain’ whether Mr. 
éw.was in attendance. He stated’ that 


his object. was to. contradict that part. of 


the evidence. of, Mrs. Clarke, in which sh 
had said that she never represented herself 
as a widow, while she lived in Tavistock- 


power, 


- 






x 


against him? I cannot - 


‘ 
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place. He believed, he would: prove that 
dhe ‘had represented herself to the trades- 
men in the neighourhood asa widow, aitd 
had obtained credit as such, and after- 
wards pleaded her coverture to avoid pay-. 
‘ment of her debts. © . ’ 
. Mr,, Beresford thought it quite needless 
to go any: farther. in the. contradiction, of 
Mrs. Clarke’s evidence; as.she had been 
sufficiently contradicted already, to prove 
that she “was a person unworthy of belief. 
Indeed, what the house had heard from her- 
self was almost, if not altogether, enough for 
‘this purpose. He had suflered reat pain in 
seeing a witness of such a description stand- 
ing at the bar of that house,.and examined 
with respect to the conduct of his royal 
highness. Mr. Knight, a most respectable 
gentleman, had already contradicted her, 
and he was in hopes that the house would 
see no further occasion for proceeding in 
examining into private amours. Almost 
-every member in the house must be con- 
vinced that this was a character unworthy 
of credit, and it was excessively unplea- 
sant to goon with any thing farther about 
her. It might be thought that he took 
a great deal upon himself, in advising the 
hon. and learned gent. as to the course he 
should pursue. “But he considered it as a 
degradation to the house to proceed farther 
.into the history of this. infamous woman, 
for sohe must call her... 
Mr. Adam stated his wish to- explain a 
circumstance adverted to in one of Mrs. 
Clarke’sletters, in order to prevent any mis- | 
conception. -The child alluded to m the 
letter was not a child of the duke’s. “It 
was also his duty to state, that this child 
had long been under the protection of the 
duke of York, and and was actually so at 
the time the letter was written, as the letter 
itself implied, which was nearly two years 
after the separation had taken place. 
My. Faller said, that he hoped every 
examination would be proceeded -in that 
‘the casé could possibly admit‘of, as it was 
“of importance that this subject should be’| 
probed to the bottom. This, he was 
convinced, was the foulest conspiracy that 
ever was set on foot against.the Son of the 
‘Crown, : (a laugh) out indirectly against 
the Crown itself. He desired, that the 
evidence might proceed, ‘and’ expressed 
his hopes, that an honourable’man would 
“be fally acquitted by lis honourable 
countrymen. 
... The Chancellor of the observed, 
that the discussién was undoubtedly an 
unpleasant one, but though it was_ un- 
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pleasant, yet the: house «could. net shrink 


from it as.it-was. brought before them: If — 


he were called upon to give his opinion, 
even as the case stood, he could have no 
hesitation in saying, that the evidence of 


this witness was not: to be Feliad. wpon 
ord) 


But though the hon. gent. (Mr, Ber 

had heard enough to make up his mind on 
the subject, could he be.sure.that the. im- 
pression made on his mind was exactly 
that which was made on the mind of eve: 
one? If, therefore, Mrs..Clarke had said, 
that. she had never represented herself as 
a widow, and.if. it.could be.proved that 
she had..so. represented herself, and got 
credit upon that groynd,. it was certainl 
a very important. circumstance, -and still 
more so,.1f, upon payment of her debts 
being demanded, she had turned round 
and represented herself, as a married wo- 
man. There was, besides, anothér fact, 
which it was very material to, ascertain. 
His hon, and learned friend could prove, 
or imagined he could prove, that.this wo- 
man, who had said that her husband was 
engaged in no business, did liye with her 
husband who. was a mason with three 
children. _ All this ought to be produced 
for the satisfaction of the house, and he 
hoped that it would have its full force, 
because the corpus delicti in this case de- 
pénded entirely on: her éevidence., There 
was no doubt, that money had been given, 
but the question was, whether h. +. h. 
knew oF | that PirCREEARCS, and had been 
prevailed upon hy her influence to grant 
sadeatoes haa peak in the army 
This depended -entirely . upon her tea 


mony, and therefore it was material - 


shew, in the most. satisfactory manner, 


that her evidence was unworthy of the 
ec ay 

e Attorney 
evidence. which he adduced. he always 
looked at the distinct 
deration. The subject bere was the con- 
duct of h.r. h. the Duke of York, with 
regard to the army ; and the particular 
“question was, whether he had conducted 
himself corruptly in granting commissions 
with a view.to. put, money in the pockets, 
of those whom he wished to favour. That 
there were persons about him, as almost 
.always happened: in such cases,, who re- 
presented themselves as possessed of in- 


fluence; and that there were dupes ¢re- | 
‘dulous enough to’ believe them, and to - 


waste their money, he had no,doubt, No 
witness had ‘attempted to fix any charge 
upon h. r. h; but Mrs. Clarke ; and if the 


General said, that in.the . 


int under consi-_ 
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before a jary, the jud 
te , that it cou 
pon the testimon 
of stich 2 Pe oie ‘even ‘from her own ‘at 
Inissions. But this course would not an- 
swer here, and it was his duty to attack 
her credit by other ‘testimony. It was 
only to that’end that he adduced the evi- 
dence. which: ‘he’was now about to call. 
It was not ‘unimportant to prove that this 
woman had given false testimony. This 
was’a, ainful ‘duty to him ;‘but it was a 
duty wich out to be undertaken by 
| Pr member of the ‘house, and‘he thoughit 
that his official situation called’ upon him 
to take a leading part in the ‘investigation. 
He also stated, ‘that it would ‘be proved by 
_ col. Gorden,’ that’ the exchange’ had ‘been’ 
ordered before Mrs. Clarke got the money. 
“Mr. ‘Few and’ Mr. Munn were’ then | 
called, but neither of them were in’ at- 
tendance. 
Sir Francis Burdett observed, that this | 
was ‘a very unpleasant duty ; but it was 
_ the duty jof the house to do justice by the | 
_ country as well .as by the duke of York. | 
He thonght g entlemen ought to remain | 
from dietiesit the merits of the case ti 
the evidence ei printed and laid before | 
. them. ° ‘Before they called their witnesses, | 


cee ‘with his charges, and finish them. 
he C the Ex observed, | 

that after the hon. gent. hi finished this | 
atge, it was ‘understood that the answer 


was to be givep, and the house had before | 


calling col. | 


_ acted upon that Ale heel 
‘hon: ‘gent. | 


Gordon, End the 
The witnesses now called upon || 
Whol summoned, not with a view to the | 
lé of the charges, but to ‘give their 

y opqnhgt which was now closed. | 
‘General then desired Lndo-| 

wick Oriamit to be called. Mrs. Clarke, 
he observed, had said that she was sure| 
the duke of York knew she got the 2001.! 
because his servant had been sent hitn| 
‘to 


ons 


“that yo one servant belonging “to the/|’ 


, duke of York’ ever attended him at Glou-| 
~cester-place, and he ‘had never eens out! 
. fo geta note changed. ‘ 


“Bxaurnarion or LUDOWICK ORRAMIN., 


(By. the Attorney | General. id 

cage eH jare, yu? (H. r.,h.’s the D. 
°~ How | h. r. h’s service? 
Rpiices Pana Seppe bia Woe 
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Have you been come in b, 3. i) b 


‘1804 to 1806. 


i || and .no -ather servant ; 
himself ‘who ea tight forward ihe | 


‘went to, 


get it changed. New he would shew | tance | 








’For what purpose’ did: you use to to him? 
To take his eioalinn. : r 
Did you ever see Mrs. C. there? Once, 
During how Jong a time were. you in the habit 
of going to h. r. 


““Aré ‘you sure that no other of h. r. h.’s sér- 
vanits, but yourself, ‘went to himthere? '¥és." 
Were you there very ee during” that 
time? Yes, 
‘What was the single occasion on whith you 


| saw-Mrs. C.? .A’prompt message J receiyed 


to take a favourite dog of h..r.-h,’s. for Mrs. C. 


to see. 


Was his highness there at that time? No, 
Are you-sure that you never saw Mrs. C. at 


h. at Gloucester-place? From . 












vie dai that eu 
re ca teenie whe nh mek 
+9. in Gloucester Place ‘ 
Med any, aneipbich off "3 ats, 
nee IP aria fb ih hs ot 
“In. what: Pid do you-serve, np r. hy 
footman. 
At ‘what time in the day did yuh olive 
he rh? etimies at eight'o’c k iti the mori 
ing.’ I never went tohyr. h, inthe day) .°1 


| any other’ time but that at Gloucester-place? 


Not at Gloucester-place. 
Were you ever directed, either by Mrs. G, 


or.by h. r. h.,'to carry out from Gloucester-place ; 


a bank note to be changed? No. 
Did you ever carry out a bank note foe 


they ought, to allow the ‘ion. gent. to | ‘Gloucester -place to be 


Are, you quite certain of, nen ry LM 
(By Mr. Wardle. ) 


Upon what ground do you assert, that nu 


other servant of the D. of ‘Ys ever went to 
Gloucester-place? '. Because’ I: had’ an ‘order 
from b.r.h., that-I was toibring thése things, 
7 and ‘no other dared to 
o it. 


Do you assert, from your own knowledge, 


that. no other servant.of the p. 
sloucester-place?' 
‘Can you speak to your own Knowledge, that 
no other servant, ‘ex 
letter from thie'D: of 
Mrs. C.?: None but me. 
How many men-servants werethete in Glou- 
cester-place?, I,do not know. f 
a as s nearly. a 
there were 
times ¢ ae in gener: 
two livery servants, 
How maiiy Servants out of livery? One. 
‘What was hie?” Butler.” ' 
sit there’ no other servant out’ of very? 


Was there.a man-cook? I, do not know ory 


of Y.’s ever 


Gloucester-place to 


ere? re were syeul 
I never Saw, more. thes 


tion ok there, was. te, bits of 

; How. often were you in i 

letters. to we cester-pl ap 

, Nea: scm my Duke dec - Ty 
Sows your” ied No, not’ 66 my 


ot sae. yourself, ever took a 


“yon peer many, man- 
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_ .Do-you know of any other persén who took 
those letters?’ No, I do not. bess ts 
Did. yow carry any letters from the Duke, 
thatwere sent from the Horse-Guards to Glou- 
cester-place? Yes, some I did. 
_Agreaymany? No. ~ 


Your stated that you never saw Mis. C. but 


once at Gloucester-place in’ your life? No, 1 


ever did. ‘a 

To whom did you deliver these letters which 
you took? Mostly to the house-keeper. 
» What was hername?. Favorite. 


What was the butler’s name? 4 do not know ; 


EL believe, to the best.of my recollection, it was 
Pierce, one of them; the name of the last I do 
not know. ‘ 


( By sir Francis, Burdett, ) 
‘Did you ever see Mrs, C. any where else bu 
at Gloucester-place?. Twice. . 


‘ Where? I met her opposite Somertset-house. 

Walking inthe street? Walking io the street. 

» Three times’ oply have youseen Mrs. C. in 
your lite? Only three times. 

Have you’ had any intercourse with any one, 

previous to your coming to this bar, respecting 


the evidence you have given this night ?. ‘H. r- 


h, asked me if I ever did receive a note ‘from 
him or Mrs. C, 
Had you had any igtercourse with any other 
person besides h, r. h. previous to your giving 
- your testimony this night? 
game question by Mr. Adam. = 
Had you any intercourse of the same kind with 
any other person?..A Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. 
Lowten. rTP 
Who is Mr. Wilkinson? ‘A gentleman with 
Mr. Lowten,, ; ; 
-..Hiave you had any other intercourse with any 
other person, respecting the testimony you Were 
to give at this bar? No, Steteegl 


( By the Attorney General.) 

Were the servants, you speak of as being at 
Gloucester-place, Mrs. C,’s. servants? To the 
best of my“knowledge they were. 

Are you a foreigner? Yes, 

Do. you know. that they were. not the D. of 
Y.’s servants? To the best of my recollection, 

_ I believe they were not the. D. of Y.’s servants. 
Were the directions from the D, of Y. to 
ou, that no.one but yourself should go to h. r. 

.» at Gloucester-place? I had h. r.h.’s_ in- 


structions, that nobody, if a letter came, was to | 


go with it but myself. 
‘When bh. #. hb. asked‘ you; whether you had 
ever carried.a bank note to we from Glou- 
cester-place, what: eanswer'did you give him? 
I told him, I certainly, did‘ not recollect that 
exer I carried any nute whatever to be. changed. 
, ‘ Can you.now take upon yourself, upon rer 
gallection, to. stare that you never did? Yes, 
Icap. - : “~ oe ee 
* ‘Did you give the same answer to Mr. Lowten, 
are to the other persons who asked you? 7 
id. . . 
Vos. XI, : 


« 
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I was asked ‘the |- 
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"(By Mr. Wardle.) 2 ag 
Are you certain that the D. of ¥. never went 


in his carriage to Gloucester-place?’ He cer- . 


tainly never did. , 
Nor of horseback? As far as I know, lie 
never did. 
‘Repeat as nearly as you can, every thing that 


‘| passed between Mr. Adam, Mr. Lowten, Mr. 


Wilkinson, and yourself, upon this subject.— 


Mr. Adam asked me if [ was in the babit of 


going to h r. h.’s occasionally, and I answered 
yes; and then Mr. Adam asked me if ever I 
recollected receiving a note either from Mrs. €. 
or h. w h.; I said 1 never did; upon which Mr. 
Adam sent meto Mr. Lowten and Mr. Wilkin- 
son. Mr, Wilkinson asked me my name again, 
and how long I had been with h.r. h., and then 
asked me concerning these notes, if I ever 
ichanged any note for Mrs.C. or h. vr. h,, of 
that description, there ; I answered'no. ‘That is 
as nearly as Ican recollect what passed. 

Has the Duke no valet de chambre that ever 
went to him at Gjoucester-place, either at nighit 
or in the mornmg? Tomy recoilection. her. h. 
had no valet that ever went to Gloucester- 


place. [The witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


The Attorney General said, as the other 
witnesses he had intended.to call were not 
at hand, he would take an opportunity of 
calling them some other time. ; 

Mr. ‘Wardle said, that he hoped there 
would-be no objection to his calling one 
or two witnesses also, in consequence of 
what had passed since he submitted his 
case. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
there could be no objection, and wished 
the hon. gent: to give in their names. 

Mr. Wardle said, that-as the gentlemen 
opposite did not think it.necessary to give 
in beforehand the names of their witnesses, 
he would certainly avail himself of Kn 
same privilege he possessed, and woul 
not give in the names of his witnesses. 
He wished to. put a few questions to Mr. 
Adam, as every thing he said in the house 


on this subject had great weight, from ‘his 


having declared he served the Duke ‘of 
York gratuitously. ~ . 


Wittzam Apam, Esq. was further examined 
? , -7as follows: rey 


(By Mr. $Vardle.) - 


Having stated that you have served h: r. ‘h, 
the D. of Y. gratuitously, may I be allowed to 
ask, have you a son in the army? . I have, ‘he 
is lieut.-col. of the 21st regiment of foot. © © ~ 
_  &t what age was:he made lieut.-col.? Twill 
anewer that question. But as I have received 
a letter which I will presently read to the house, 
they will see the ‘necessity of my athens 4 
= question by stating the introduction of 
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person, and the progress he made in the army. 
‘Gen. sir C. Stewart, who was a friend of mg early 


. phate, asked meif any of my five sons had w dis- 
~ position or inclination for the army. I tuid him. 


that there was one of them, then fourteen or 
fifteen yearsold, who I thought had q:stiong 
tendency that way. He said, you.'know: my 
friendship for you, andthe rules of the service 
permit my making him.an ensign. He gave hin 
the commission of ensign ; his regiment.wasin Ca- 
nada, and the. young. person never joined it, but 
was sent by me immediately to Woolwich, to re- 
ceive amilitary education regularly ; and-as lam 
asked a questiin. of this sort, and know its 
tendency, from the letter T have in tay pecket, I 
do not think it unbecoming i me to state, of so 
near and sodeara relation, that he distinguished 
himself extremely in his progress at Woolwich. 
He received a second commission,of dieatenant 
from:gen.. sir C, Stewart, ‘equally: gratuitously 
with iny servicesto the D.of Y.-When sir Ralph 
* Abercrombie, whom I likewise had the honour 
to call my intimate friend, was-about to go:out 
to the Helder, he went under him at the age of 
sixteen.as a volunteer. ‘The house will pardon 
me, for itis impossible for me: not to:teel-upon 
this :subject ;, I. must state. his merits. That 
youth landed in a hot fire, and he behaved so 
as to receive the thanks of every body around 
him; hé-remained actively engaged in every 
‘sengagement during that expedition; he had 
the command of such a subdivision of men 
asa lieutenant commands, and they were 
of those trenps that were raised as volunteers 
trom’ the militia; ,they were raw to service, 
thev. required much management, and yet he 
contrived to conduct them well: when he re- 
turned to this country, he received froin his royal 
highness the D. of Y., without. any. solicitation 
- whatever on my part, so help me God, a com- 
Mission jo: his own regiment, the Coldstream, 
having paved the way to make hima lieutenant: 


*. gn his own regiment, by giving. him. a commis- 


sion inone of the regiments that was raised 
just after the affair of the Helder. I do not re- 
collect the particular circumstances, but it will 
he easy to get them at the war-office, if that is 
necessary. “He remained in the Coldstream 
regiment at~ home “until the’ expedition” to 
Egypt, when he went again under sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, where he was accompanied by 
his friend at, Woolwich, who bad made a si- 
milar progress with himself, the son of sir John 
Warren, who was killed by his side. He was 
one of those who landed with the guards in the 
illustrious landing commanded by sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, and coyered by lord Keith. I 
‘have the happiness to say, that he distinguished 
himself equally upon that occasion. When he 
returned home, the,D, of Y. again gratuitously 
transferred him to. his own regiment. with the 
rank ofmajor; and he rose, asa matter of 


‘ gourse, at the age,.I believe, of not quite twen- 
ty-one,.to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in, the - 


second battalion of his own regiment, . When 
cojvnel,, Wilson; ,went abroad. with | general 
Maitland, colonel Wilson intimated to me, that 


8 
. 





it would vaéate his. lieutenant-coloneley; and - 
the only time-I ever ‘mentioned his name to the 
Duke of York was to mention that fact, and 
to leave it to his royal highness to do as. he 
thought fit; his'royal highness put him iu’ the 
first battalion; and Ihave the happiness to - 
think, that he has beena constant: credit to 
‘his country, and has commanded:as-well, from 
the moment he was appointed lieutenant-colo- 
nel, as atty one in the service; and I desire 
— officers in the service to’spéak to that. 
f general Moore were alive: be could do it. 
I now beg leave to read this letter, whieh I 
should have considered a'mere trifle, if it were 
not for this question, and pat it intomy. pocket, 
ahd probably into the fire: it is-written in red 
‘ink, 
[Mr. Adam: read’ an anonymous letter.] 


“To W. Adam, Esq. 

* “« Sir,—Your character was once’respectable 
“« —that is now over ; your shifting of sides in 
“the house, and your interference in the Duke 
“ of York’s leohery, would have’ dubbed any 
“ other mau-with the epithet of Pimp. By your 
“perpetual subserviency (othe royal interests, 
“ one of your sons has obtained a lieutenant- 
“colunelcy, and the other a ship—(*“ I wish I 
“« « was questioned as to that appointment—”) 
* Bravo—go on—see if you can persuade any 
“man that you are not acting for profit, when 
” raed family is thus provided for. What! the 
“ Duke’s conduct is’ not to be canvassed—no, - 
“ nor his profligacy to his w——., because he’is; 
‘the second in the kingdom, and a prince for- 
“sooth: _ Decide as you will, the public can 
‘‘ form their judgment; nor will a heavy bur- 
“thened people be persuaded, by the vote of _ 
“a bear garden, that back ise white. 

* honest; change your principles with the’ co- 

‘6 Idur of your hair ;- let this rubrick prove to 
“you typical of my feeling, blushing’as Tam . 
*¢ at Your misconduct: and as for the house, it 
“‘ may discuss the subject; but on‘its decision 
“ depends its own damaatiou or salvation.’”, 





Having given the answer which I have to thé 
honourable gentleman, I am in the jadgment of 
the house, whether I have*not ‘a ‘right to say, 
that I have ‘gratuitously served: the Duke of 
York. : sidinitindl isa dite 


Upon: the question being’ asked, Mr. 


| Adam said the letter was without a signa- 


ture. ‘ a: 
Mr. Ellison observed, that it was un- 
worthy the character of. gu: individual: to 
pay attention te anonymous letters, and 
condemned Mr. Adam for haying brought 
this before the House. O ) Ce Ee 

Mr. Adum replied, that he felt it incams 
bent‘on him to. do so from its singular 
coincidence with .the question ‘that had 
been put to him... .Jt was written to deter 
him from, doing: his, duty, and to libel the 
house ‘of commons, both of which-were 
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Te baht plotans his own and his family’s 
honour, which he would do in the manner 
that seemed best to himself, without mind- 
ing any one’s opinion... . 

Mr. Ellison said, there was no occasion 
for rough language, ‘particularlyas he had 
ser along with the hon. gent, in all: his 
e 


elings as a man/and.a father. He had. 


only expressed: his disapprobation of hav- 
ing such letters brought into the minutes 
of the House. ~:. ada 

. Mr. Fuller defended the reading of the 
letter in warm terms, atid amid: loud:.cries 
of Order! order! He said, the house did 
not do their duty, and ought to be whip- 
. ped, if they did not offer e reward of 500/. 
or t,000/. for its author (Order ! “Order !) 
« Why am I out of order? Where am I 
out of order? ‘If you are such poor crea- 
tures’’——(Here the hon. gent.’s voice was 
drowned amid the general clamour, and 
‘he sat down exclaiming, “ Well! well! 
well !) 

Mr. Lyttleton deprecated: all personal 
aspersions upon members of that house, 
and conceived, that if a threatening letter 
from an anonymous person was criminal, 
a threatening manner to that house was 
not less culpable. eS ee 

Mr. Adam said, that he: had no idea of 
proposing to insert the letter in the Mi- 
nutes of the Committee, until some mem- 
ber across the table whispered the propri- 
‘ety of doing so. « He however contended 


and must insist, that the evidence which: 


he had. felt it his duty to give in answer 
to the interrogatory of the hon. member, 
should continue to constitute a part of the 
proceedings. 
Mr. Sheridan conceived, that through 
some error the question put to his hon. 
friend (Mr. Adam) was taken down incor- 
rectly by the note taker. ‘The question, as 


_. taken by the note taker, was simply, whe- 


ther Mr. Adam had a.son a: lieut.-col. in 
the army. Whereas the’actual question 
was; that. Mr. Adant having stated, that he 
‘ acted for the Commander in Chief gratui- 
tously, he (Mr. Wardle) wished to know 


whether his learned friend had. not.a son. 


in the army. Meaning by the import and 
spirit of his interrogatory to convey, that 
the services of his learned friend were re- 
munerated by the promotion of his son.— 
The interrogatory was, with Mr. Wardle’s 
admission, corrected according to the wish 
expressed by Mr. Sheridan, 


es ae atc r ee So an a ; 
* > 
, 
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__.., Case of Captain Maling. =, 


Mr.. Wardle considered ‘it his duty, bee 
fore he submitted his’ Charge against the 


Commander in Chief in the promotion of * 


capt. Maling, to: positively state; that he! 
believed that gentleman'as proper an offi-’ 
cer asany of his rank inthe service.’ Every’ 
inquiry he had made went to’ prove’ that: 
his conduct was strictly honourable. Tt” 
would appear from the Gazette, that capt: 
Maling was appointed to-his ensigney if 
Nov. 1805; that» he was’promoted to his’ 
lieutenancy“in the same month of the ‘year’ 
1806; and obtained'acompany’on the 5th’ 
of Sept. 1808." His majesty’s regulations’ 


had prescribed, that every officer stiould’ 


continue for a limited time in his'subaltern’ 
situation. ~ But, his complaint in this-case 
was, that capt. Maling was promoted over’ 
the heads of officers; many years his seniors 
in the army, and who were many of them’ 
lieutenants long before he received his ap- 
pointment to an ensighcy. .This' was a 
most cruel system ; and, in the present 
instance, he conceived it ‘particularly ag- 
gravated, inasmuch as the promotion of 
capt. Maling was throughout gratuitous, 
to the injury of old subalterns who had 
applied to purchase companies-at the re- 
gulation price: ‘somg with the claims of” 
honourable character and ‘tong ‘service, 
others nat only with character and length’ 
of time, but also recommended Ly wounds, 
received in the cause of their sovereign 
and country. It was undeniable that such 
a system was vitally injurious to the best 
interests of the country, and, of course, to’ 
prevent its recurrence, was of ‘material’ 
importance. If any improper conception 
of the nature of this charge had gone a-' 
broad, he felt extreme regret, but it was’ 
his duty to take advantage of subsequent 


opportunities in order to-explain himself.’ . 


His charge was, that capt. Maling had, in 
the short space of two: years and ‘three’ 


months,received his three commissions,and > _ 


was appointed toa company over the heads 


of many subalterns who.hid made applica- ' 


tion to the Commander in Chief for leave to 


purchase, and who were old ensigns ard ‘ 
lieutenants Jong before that gentleman left’ 


Mr. Greenwood’s office. He did; he be- 
lieved, state on the former night that capt. 
Maling continued to fulfil his duty to Mr. 
Greenwood, some months after hisappoint- 
ment to an ensigncy. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne was anxious’ to as- 
certain the distinct charge on which’ the 
hon. member wished then to proeeed. The 
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gravamen of the case, when originally 
introduced ‘by the ‘hon. gent., was, ac- 
cerding to his impression, that capt. Mal- 
ing was. unduly promoted withont the 
claim of one hour’s service. -The com- 
plexion which it that night assumed was, 
_ that--bhis promotion was granted over the 
heads of many-senior and meritorious ef- 
ficers. If such had been the ground on: 
which the original statement was intro- 
duced, he believed the house would pause 
before. it admitted of a question, whose 
discussion embraced the comparative merit 
of many officers in the service. Indeed, 
if such an option wds not entrusted to the 
Commander in Chief, he was at’a loss to 
understand what was the discretion of such. 
a éituation. But at all events, there was 
no very high and distinguished favour 
conferred by a promotion in the African 
regiment; a ‘corps. principally composed 
of convicts and deserters. 

Mr. Wortley thought it the duty of any 
member. in bringing such serious charges 
poorly: to ascertain the facts on which 

intended to proteed. He had to com- 
ain that this was not the only instance 
in which the hon. member had shewn him- 
self deficient in the necessary information. 
The instance in the case of col, French 
Was more aggravated, that officer the hon. 
member had never seen, and though his 
evidence was most material, he was. now 
_ gut of the reach either of him or of that 

house. 
so distinguished in rank and office, on 
points. where it was impossible to bring 
_ the proofs, forward which were necéssary 
to substantiate the accusation. ; 

Mr. Croker had attended most accurately 
to. the hon. gent.’s original statement, 
which was that capt. Mating had not 


been one hour in the’ service, and that he. 
was still to be found at Mr. Greenwood’s 4 


desk. If the hon.:gent.. had stated his’ 
charge on a former nizht, as he had just 
done, |he should -have felt it hjs duty to 
 moye;. that the house’ should: reject the 
consideration of it, as a matter in which 
the judgment and diseretion of the Com- 
mander in Chief ought freely to be exer- 
cised. ; ‘ 
Colonel Wood declared, that: he could 
not see how the house could enter upon 
any inquiry at all into the business,.as 
now stated:jby the hon. gent. He. per- 
fectly agreed ‘with the hon. gent. who had 
immediately-preceded him, in the nature 
of the hon. gent.’s original accusation, but 


It was cruelty to attack persons. 





he now -feund that the charge preferred: 
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by the:hon. gent. amounted simply to'this;:: . 
thet at the time when ‘capt. Male te 
promoted, there were subalterns- in. the! 
army of a longer standing than himself; 
Now, he conceived, that it was an uns 
questionable prerogative of his majesty to 
appoint such persons to be officers. in his 
army as he pleased, and that the house of 
commons had.no power over that prero.’ 
gative. . If the regulation of a certain 
term of service were adhered to, the house’ 
had no right to interfere, and could not: 
interfere. without intrenching on ‘the pre~ 


_rogative of the crowh. 


e Chancellor of the Exchequer wished. 
the Inquiry to bé proceeded with. The: 
committee would recollect that they had 
a charge from the house to investigate che. 
conduct of h. r. h. the Commander in: 
Chief. The public impfession against 
capt. Maling. and against the Commander: 
in‘Chief, was a gross injustice therefore to 


both, and an ‘injustice to the country. — 


The charge ought to be negatived in eviy 
dence, and the committee must not be 
satisfied with the bare contradiction of i¢: . 
by the hon. accuser himself. : 


Mr. Wardle wished to acquiesce in the. 


general wishes of the.committee, either to: 
withdraw or to proceed with the charge. 
It was possible that in the warmth of dis- 
cussion he might have stated in this charge: 
something stronger than the case admitted.’ 
But on referring to his own: notes he had: 
no idea to make any othey impression than: 
that which he himself. felt on the rapid 
promotion of capt. Maling over deserving 


officers, his seniors in the army. He was 


certain that he did. never assert that tha¢ 
officer was promoted without having-ever ’ 
served, because he well recollected that 
he alluded to his having been a pay-master 
in Ireland. . 

Mr. D. Browne observed, that 


said on a recent evening, that'capt: Mal- 
ing was stil] to be found at Mr. Green- 
wood’s desk. Did he mean to deny this; 
or, not denying it, did he mean to relin- 
quish that part of his charge? 

Mr. Wardle said, that what he intended 
to state was, that after the appointment of ' 
Mr. Maling to an ensigncy, he - believed 
he was to be found at Mr, Greenwood’s ' 
desk. 

‘Mr. Ellison thought the hon. gent. was 
bound to establish all the statements which - 
he had made in the-opening of:the busi 
ness, 


Mr. Lascelles’ observed, that in such a 


the dif 
. ference was material. -The hon. gent. had 
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ve proceeding as the present, it’ was 

uliarly incumbent onsthe accuser to 
consider well before he preferred his ac- 
causation. If the doctrine held forth by 
the hon. gent., that on.a subject like the 
present, he had a right on one day to cor- 
rect the misconceptions of another, ‘were 
accepted, ‘not’ a single individual in the 


house or the.country would besafe. Every | 


man’s reputation might be wantonly in- 
jured in the public esteem, and an im- 
pression might be made on his character, 
which could never afterwards be effaced. 


Coronet Gorpon was called in, and ex- 
* . amineéd, as follows: 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


What were the merits and services that ob- 
_tained’ capt. Maling his rapid promotion, and 
the gift of his three commissions? I will state 
them to the house. The first recommendation 
for the e:sign’s commission of Mr, Malhing I 
, have now in my-hand. . [Colonel‘Gordon read 
. the following letter -x 
“ London, 20th Nov. 1805. 
C. L. ‘agreed to. 
*# Sir: As I am very anxious to have the 
“yegiment under my command com- 
“ plete, I took the liberty of submitting 
. & tohis royal highness the names.of en 
Oct. 1804: Nov. 1804. 
signs Budd and Warren, (the senior of 
“ their rank and of the year 1804) for two 
“ of the vacant lieutenancies, which h. r. 
'« h. was graciously pleased to accede to; 
 Ishould humbly leave to recom- 
s mend im their succession. ‘ 
“Murphy and Jghn Maling,. gent® - 
« They are both very promising young 
“men, and of the full age prescribed by. 
* his majesty’s regulations. 
« T have the honour to be, &c. 
“ J. Dore, Lt. General, 


* . . & Colonel 87.” 
* Lt. Colonel Gordon, 
& &e. &e. &e. 
$* Horse Guards.” 


On the ‘formation of the garrison battalions 
in Nov. 1806, when the men for limited ser- 
vice were taken out of the body of the army, 
and placed into separate battalions, it became 
necessary, of course, to officer those battalions. 
Ensign "Maling, then with the 87th regiment, 
was, with four other ensigns, selected forthe 
- fourth’ garrison battalion, then in Guernsey— 

in the same place in which he was serving. 

Ensign Maling was the senior of three of those 

ensigns, and -he was of that standing in the army 

which entitled him, not only to promotion in 
that corps, but into almost any other corps in 
his majesty's service. That will account -for 
his promotion to a lieutenancy. Lieut, Maling 
joined the garrison battalion to which he was 
appointed, and remained with it a considerable 
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period. Yn August 1807, this letter was writ- 
ten to me. ; - 


‘{ Colonel Gordon read the followin letter :] 
August 17th 1807. 

“ Cox & Greenwood.”. 
. “Sir: I have to beg you would be pleased 
“to lay before hb. r. i. the Commander 
“ in Chief, my He ig that capt, Charles 
“ Doyle, of the first garrison battalion, 
“may be transferred to the 87th regi- 
“ ment, in which corps there is a vacant 
“ company, vice Edwards cashiered.—I 
“take the liberty to enclose a request on 
“ the part of lieut. Malihg of the fourth 

“ garrison battalion. 
* T have the honour, Sir, &c. 
“ C. W. Doytez, 
. “Lt Colonel 87th, 
“* Commanding 2d Batt.” 
* To Lt Col. Gordon, 
“6 &e..&c. &e.” ; i 

* Lieut. Maling of the fourth garrison bat- 
“ talion humbly requests to be removed 
“ back into“the 87th, there. being vacan- 
“ cies in that corps, and the ensigns who 

_ were senior to him, are all promoted.” 

“ August 17th, 1807.”. 


Colonel Gordon,—Consequently he could 
not be an aid-de-camp. The statement of 
the thing was considered as. sufficient; the re- 
giment being ordered for embarkation, the 
Commander in Chief would not permit it, nor 
could the officer, consistently with his own 


honour, accept it. The next that we heard ° 


of lieut. Maling, now capt. Maling, was on the 
augmentation of the royal African corps from 
four companies to six companies. In the month 
of last September it becanie necessary for the 
Commander in Chief to recommend to his ma- 
jesty two officers to fill those vacant companies. 
Lieut. Maling having been recominended to the 
notice of the Commander in Chief, fromthe 
paper now befcre the house, he was selected 
for one of those vacant companies: but before 


‘he was so selected, I spoke to his brother, and 


asked him if he could answer, that if his bro- 
ther, lieut. Maling, was'appointed to a compa- 
ny in the African corps, that he would join 
that corps, and~go with them instantly to 
Goree; the brother assured me that he would 
answer for his doing so; in consequence of 
which I submitted his name to the Commander 


in Chief for one of those vacant companies, to ~ 


which be was accordingly appointed. After he. 
was appointed, I sent for capt. Maling, and 
repeated to him, as nearly as I can recollect, 
the very words I repeated to his brother. He 
expressed himself ‘much honoured in. the -ap- 
pointment, much flattered with my notice ; 
and that he was in readiness to set off instantly 
to the.army depot, to which place I believe he 


did set off, Manyof the African corps were at 
that time on board a prison-ship. When this- 


prison-ship became too crowded to hold all the 
men that it-was necessary to put into it, a de- 
tachment was sent to Custle Cornet, in the 
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- jsland of. Guernsey, the only place of security 
‘to which men of that description could be sent; 
capt. Maling went with it: and the next that 
T heed of capt. Maling was this letter, two 
. months and a half after. he had been ap- 
" - pointed : ; 


. [Col. Gordon delivered in the following letter] 


“‘ Guernsey, 25 July 1808.” 
-¢¢ Sir; The Secretary at War having notified 
“to me, that I. am to be allowed one 
“ aid-de-camp fromthe 25th April, I beg 
you may submit to h.r. h, the Com- 
“ mander in Chief my request to be per- 
« mitted to recommend lieut Maling, of 
“the 87th regt for that situation. 
“ I have the honour to be, &c. 
“ Joun Fraser, 


“ The Adjutant General “ M. G.” 
* & of the Forces, ; 
¢ &c. &c. &e.” * 


(Copy.) : . 
“ Horse-Guards, 30th July 1808.” 
“ Sir: I have the honour to acknowledge 
“the receipt of your letter of the 25th 
“inst. and to acquaint you, that the 2d 
“ battalion of 87th regiment, to which 
: “ lieut. Maliug belongs, has been ordered 
“ to be held in readiness for immediate 

“ embarkation’ for foreign service. 


“T have, &c. (Signed) 
: “ Harry CaLvert, 
“ M. Gen. J. Fraser, &c.&c. “A. G.” 


“ Guernsey.” 


* Guernsey, 20th Dec. 1808.” 
~ © Sir: I beg leave to request permission of h. 
“ r. h. the Commander is Chie}, to em- 
“ ‘ploy as my aid-de;camp, capt. John 
Mating, of the royal African corps, 
“who is at present stationed in this 
_ © island with part of that corps. 
‘ “ T have, &c. 

, “ Joun Fraser, 

The Adjutant General 


“M.G.” 
* of the forces.” 
Indorsed : * & Dec. 27. 


“ There was a very large proportion of these 
“ men at the depot, on board the prison-ships, 


“ and in other places of confinement; and of 


« these, it was reported that some were men of 
- “ less bad conduct than others,and might be use- 
“ fully employed as soldiers, but that it was 
“hard to keep them~as prisoners for such 
“a length of time as might elapse before they 
“ could possibly embark for Goree. The only 
‘place for them is Castle Cornet, in Guern- 
“sey, where their predecessors were, and 
_ ple these men may be trained and formed 
‘prior to embarkation for Africa. ~ 

“Capt. Maling is a good young man, and 
JT should imagine, so lofig:as the cORPS RE- 
“ yarns In GUERNSEY, there could not be 
“any objection.—Maj. Chisholm - left town 
“« yesterday, for Guernsey.” 
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(Cai nisin? sty eae 
. “ Horse-Guards, 28th Dec. 1808,” 
. © Sir: I have had the honour to lay be- 
“ fore the Commander in Chief, your 
*¢ letter .of the 20th instant;\and am di- 
“ rected to acquairit you that h. r. h. aj 
** proves of capt.- John Maling, of the 
“ royal African corps, being employed-as 
“ your aid-de-camp, upon the «staff of 
“ Guernsey, so long as a.detachment of 


“ that corps remains in Guernsey. 
“I have, &c. © 


ih “ H. Caxverr, | 
Mr - Gen! Fraser, &c. &c, “A.G.” 
‘¢ Guernsey.” 


Q. Iask the witness, whether subalterns 
of much stronger claims to promotion 
than those of Maling, and of many years 
longer service, are not at this time in the 
army ?—Here._. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer inter- 
fered, and submitted, that in his judgment 
this question was quite irregular. If the 
object before the committee was that of 
going to constitute some legislative regula- 
tions in the army, such an interrogatory 
would be right enough ;_ but when gentle- 


men would advert to the nature of the 


case before them he thought they never 
could entertain such a question. The 
point of the charge against the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was, that in this .transac- 
tion there was corruption: without antici- 
pating how they would decide, he might 
fairly assume that no such thing was made 
out; and as on all hands it would be 
granted that the Commander-in-Chief had 
a discretionary power in such cases, which 
this question-went to controul, he thaught 
it ought not to be put. 

Sir F. Burdett was of opinion that the 
question might be modified or withdrawn 


-| altogether, and this Jast he understood the - 


hon. colonel had no objection to. 

A conversation then ensued between 
Mr. Croker, lord Folkestone, Mr. Whit- 
bread, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Tierney, sir Arthur Wellesley, the 
Secretary at War, Mr. Canning, and ‘col. 
Barry, as to modifying or withdrawing it, 
when, on the suggestion of Mr. Canning, 
the words “ strong claims to promotions,’ 
were omitted ; and after some further ob- 
servations from Mr. Barham, Mr. D.Brown,. . 
Mr. Lyttleton, and Mr. Adam, : 

Mr. Wardle said he was ready to with-’ 
draw thie question, or to put it in any shape 
which the committee would suggest. It 
was his intention to move for a list of all 


officers, who, from the year 1805 to 1808, 


had made applications ef a like nature,’ 
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together with a list of the respective cer- 
| tificates of each ‘as to their merits and 


their services.—The question was then put 
in its modified shape, ' 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Is-it within your knowledge that there are 
several suvaiterns now in the-army who have 
served lounger than capt. Maling? Unques- 
tionably, there are a very considerable number. 
May I explain to the house : “it is the invariable 

ractice of the army, at least it bag been the 
invariable practice of, the present Commander 
in Chief, without one single exception, that no 
junior officer, can be promoted over the head 
of his senior, I «nean in the regiment into 
which he is ‘so promoted; but it never Ras 
been the practice of the army, that the pro- 
motion goes in a-regular routjne of seniority 
through the whole army, I never heard of such 
a practice, I beg further to explain: E£ con- 
ceive it my particular duty to take care, and 
report to the Commander in ,Chief, that any 
officer whose name is ‘submitted to h. r, h. isa 
fit and proper persou, duly qualified in all re- 
spects as to character, as to points of service, 
aod as to his majesty’s regulations, for the ser- 
vice into which he is so recommended ;_ that 
capt. Maling is so, I did certainly conceive; 
and I do now feel, that hé is not only an honour 
to the corps. in which he is placed, but I do 
firmly believe that he is as promising an officer 
as-any in the army, and as likely to do honour 
to his country. * 

Do you mean that no officer is promoted 
over the head of another who is his senior ; do 
you mean, that no officer is taken out of one 
regiment and put into another, over the head 
of an officer of older rank than himself, who 
was ready to purchase in that regiment? I 
mean distinctly this; if there should be a va- 

"cant company, for instance in the 5th regiment 
of foot, that any lieutenant that the Commander 
in Chief recommends for that purpose, must be 
senior to all the lieutenants of the 5th. 

. Then a major of one regiment could not be 
put’ as lieut.-col. into another, over the head 


. of a major in that regiment of senior date and 


rank to himself?” Most undoubtedly not. 

Was ‘not col. Pigot, of adragoon regiment, 
promoted over the head of a senior major who 
then was in that regiment? I beg to explain, 
that when I say this never takes place, it is 
made a special instruction. from the Commander 
in Chief to every general officer commanding 
that he invariably pursues the practice I have 
pointed out, except in such cases where he can 
give strong and sufficient reasons to the con- 
trary. With respect to col. Pigot, I caniot 
venture to take upon myself to speak.so deci- 


dedly from memory ;,but I believe the hon: 


member means col. Pigot of the 21st dragoons, 
now. at the Cape; what the special circum- 
stances of his appointment were, I do not now 
recollect ;, but whatever they were, they were, 
on the special. recommendation. of the lieut. 
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gen., and colonel of the regiment, lieut. gen. 
Tarleton, that I do recollect. uP 

Do yow recollect any unpleasant occurrence, 
happening in’ consequence of that appoint- 
ment? I cannot say that I do. 

Can you from. your own. knowledge say, 
whether, at the time of Jieut. Maling being 
promoted 'to a company, any recommendations 
for purchase from the commanding officers of. 
regiments, of subalterns of senior date to lieut. ‘ 

~Maling, were befure the Commander in Chief? 
Certamly, a great many, but this vacancy was 
not by purchase. ; 

Were there any recommendations of senior 
subalterns fur promotion without purchase be- 
fore the Commander in’ Chief? It is very - 
likely that there were. 

Can. you speak positively to that fact? I 
think I can. 

Do you think that they were to any great 
number? The army is so very extensive, I 
cannot have any: hesitation in saying that they 
must have been to a very great number. . 

Is. it not a regulation, that ‘no officer shall 
purchase a company, unless he has been two 
years a subaltern? It is a regulation of the 
army, his majesty’s regulation, that no sgbal- 
tern can be promoted to a company, either by 
pitrchase or without, under ‘a service of two’ 
years. ‘ 

Do 


you command:the royal African corps ? 
Idowi’ . : 


(By Mr. Wortley.) 


State what has been the length and nature of 
your services in the army? I have served his 
majesty very nearly-for 26 years; for the last 
24 of which I-have been employed in every _ 
part of the world (the East Indies ,excepted) 
where hismajesty’s troops have been stationed, - 
and with very little intermission. I have been 
four times 'to the West Indies, and have bee: 
there rfearly six years; I have been twice to 
America; I have been all over the Mediter- 
tenean ; I’ have commanded a ‘regiment ‘in 
America; [have commanded a regiment in the: 
West Indies. It has been my fortune, very un- 
deservedly perhaps, to have a.sword voted for 
my services; to have been' repeatedly thanked 
‘by general. officers. under whom I: have been: 
placed: It is perhaps a singular part of my’ 
service, that I have not only served in every si- 
tuation in the army, from an ensign up to my 
present rank, that a gentleman could serve in, 
but I have also served in every situation of the 
Staff of the army, without ‘one single exeeption.; 
Of this service; 12 years I was a subaltern, nine’ 
of that, in comistant. regimental duty; five years 
I think, as major; two, or ‘three years as 
lieut.-col, with my regiment, the ‘greatest ‘part 
of thattime abroad. Tes 

Were not the regulations for the promotion 
of the army, which you have mentioned, set on 
foot originally by the Duke of York? They: 
certainly were, when the Duke of York beca 
Commander in Chief of the army. » Prior to 
‘his being appointed: Commander ‘in Chief of 
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the army, an officer who had money might pur-., 
chase up to the rank of lieut.-col. in chee 
weeks or a. mouth,.as fast as his separate ap- 
‘pointments could be passed through each sepa- 
rate Gazette. ~~ 


(By tle Attorney General. ) 


Does the rule that you have stated, of not 
_ promoting an officer into another regiment 
where there are officers senior to him of the 


same rank that he filled in the regiment from, 


which he comes, apply to appointments. with 
or without. purchase? It applies to both; 
that is, no junior officer can be permitted to pur- 
chase over the head of asenior oiticer, provided 
that senivr officer is also willing to’ purchase, I 
always mean ; or unless there are special rea- 
sons to the contrary ; something relating to the 
misconduct of the person. ; 
Can you take upon yourself to say, that there 
has been no instance of an officer being’ pro- 
smoted into another regiment, where if it is nat 
a case of purchase; there is an unexceptionable 
sénior.officer in the same rank; and where 
it is. a case of purchase, where there is an unex- 
ceptionable-officer, able and willing to pur- 
chase? I have already said, that no junior of- 
ficer can be promoted over the head of a 
senior officer in the same regiment, and that 
the same rule applies to purchase; that is, 
that no junior othcer can purchase over the 
_liead of-a senior officer into a regiment where a 
senior officer is willing to purchase ; that I ne- 
ver knew that’ rule deviated from, except in 
some particular casé or cases, upon: which a 
special explanation could be given. 
Upon reference to any paper since you were 
last examined here, have. you any means of ac- 
counting for the Exchange of lieut. col. Knight 
and lieut. col. Broole not being in the Gaze:te 
till the Tuesday? I stated to the house, I be- 
lieve, in my evidence the last time I had the 
honoar to give it in this House, that I received 
the Duke’s pleasure, his final pleasure, upon 
the subject of this Exchange, on'the 23d af 
‘July, which date was upon the original p 


time I have obtained possession of the original 
paper whichgvas submitted to his Majesty; I 
now hold that paper in my hand. The ex- 
change was final with the Commander in Chief 
on the 23d_ of July, the Tuesday ; on Wednes- 
day the 24th it was made out to be sent to the 
King, but not in time to go by the mail of that 
day. I beg to inform the House, that the mail 
passes. through the archway of the ‘Horse- 
‘Guards exactly at three o’clock ; the King, 
being at Weymouth on Thursday the 25th, I sent 
this paper to his Majesty by the mail. Here 
is his majesty’s signature to it.....** Wey- 
mouth, July the 26th 1805; Commissions 
agreeably to the above ay to be prepared 
for my signature.” .... This paper was re- 
pases 6 tome on the following day, on Saturday, 
but too late for the Gazette ; it was fore 

zetted‘on the next Gazette day. I believe 
T stated to the house, that when J talk of the 
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next Gazette, I mean the next Gazette in which 
military promotions are announced ; .and it 
will be found that no military promotions were 
announced in the Gazette on Saturday, I have 
said that the Commander in Chief had decided 
upon this exchanze on the 23d of Julv 3 on re- 
ference to my correspondence for the month of 
July, I find these papers: this is an application 
to the Commander in Chief (through: me) from 
‘an hon. member of this house, on behalf-of his 
brother, to exchange into the cavalry, with 
lieut. col. Knight <* 

[Col. Gordon read and delivered in a: letter 
from Mr. Huskisson, dated Treasury. Cham- 
bers, 22d of July 1805.}.° ; 

Col. Gordon. My answer is onthe 23d of 
July, the day I mentioned before. i} 

{Col. Gordon read and delivered in the an- ° 
swer, dated the 23d of July 1805.} > .. | 


(Copy.) 
_. “ Treasury Chambers 22d July, 1805.” 
“My dear Sir; The condescension I expe- 
“ fenced lately from h. r.h..in allowing my | 
“brother to purchase a Majority in the ath 
“ foot,- is not unknown to you, to whose 
“ friendly assistance I was much indebted on 
“the occasion. You will probably recollect 
“ that at the time I mentioned to you the pro- 


'“ bability that my brother would feel anxious 


“for an opportumity of getting .back into the 
“ Cavalry, both on account of his never having 
“ served in the Infantry, and from the circum- 
“ stance of his health having suffered so much 
“ whilst serving with the 25th light dragoons in 
“the East Indies, that be is strongly advised 
‘‘ apainst returning, at least for some years, toa 
‘hot climate. Under these. circumstances, I 
“ cannot help requesting, if it should not appear 
“too much presumption on my part, that you 
** would submit to h. r. b. my humble request, 
“ that he would afford my brother an opportu- 
“ nity of exchanging into the Cavalry. 
“ the great obligation I am already undertoh, 
“r.h., I should not venture agen to trespass 
“so soon on his indulgence, if I had not un- 


aper | rH, 
Ee oe a kee aad Hed | “ derstood that one of the Majors of the 5th 


“ dragoon guards had signified a wish to.ex- 


« Fea 3 into the Infantry, and that it might | 
on: 


“be along time before any other opportunity 
“ might occur of bringing my banther — into 


_“ that service, to which, for the reasons I have - 


“now troubled you with, he is'so anxious ta 
(Signed) 
“ W. Huskasson.” 

“ Lt. col. Gordon.” 
(Copy) 


“¢ My dear Sir, 
»Thave not failed to lay yourr 
“ behalf..of your brother, ‘before the 


uest, in 


“ that h. r. h. will be glad .of any favourable’ 
“ opportunity, by which he can be enabled to 
“ accede to-it. The exchange with brevet 
“ lieut. col. Knight, 5th Dragoon Guards, has 
“already been determined upon in favour of 


¥* 


“ Horse-Guards, 23rd July 1805." . 


uke of — 
“« York; and am commanded to acquaint you 
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# brevet. lieut.-col. Brooke, whose services h. r- 
# h. was of opinion could not but be favoura- 
¢ bly considered ; but if your brother can find 
# any major in the cavalry 
s exchange to the infantry of the line, the Com- 
« mander in Chief will have much pleasure in 
* recommending the same to his Majesty. - 
“< Yours very faithfully, ~ 

« W. Huskisson, Esq. Omen” 

_&c. &e. 8c.” « J. W. Gorvow.” 


State what are the regulations that have been 


established by the Duke of York with regard to | 


regimental promotions, having regard to the 
eriod of service in each rank.— The regula- 


tions were briefly these; an officer must serve | 


as a subaltern two years before he can be acap- 
tain, and he must have served six years before 
he can be a field officer. I never knew any in- 
stance of those rules having been broken 
through, always, as in merchants accounts, say- 
ing errors excepted. 


( By Colonel Wood. ) 
How many hours in every day does the Com- 


’ mander in Chief devote to the duties of his 


office? The Commander in Chief commands 


my attendance upon him every morning a lit- 


tle after ten ; and he very rarely gives up busi- 
ness until past seven in the evening, there or 
thereabouts, very often post eight. 

~ Is noth. r, h. particularly punctual in tak- 
ing care:that the business of his. office is con- 
ducted in such a manner, that reference may 
always be had to the cause of any promotion? 
Most undoubtedly he is. : 

Has not h. r. h. taken, in the instances where 
commissions are permitted to be sold, particu- 
lar precautions to confine those commissions to 
the regulated price only? He certainly has. I 
believe it will be necessary for me to trouble 
the House still further upon this: in the year 
1804, when a great augmentation was added 
to the ariny of fifty battalions, I did understand 
that very great abuses were practised with res- 
pect to the purchase and sale of commissions ; 
that people endeavoured to obtain commissions 
unduly, that they ecdeavoured to impose upon 
the officers of the army in taking money under 


the pretence of obtaining commissions, and 


that this went to a very. great extent, ~I did 
represent this in the strongest manner to the 
‘Commander in Chief, who felt it very sensibly, 
and expressed the strongest indignation at it, 
and commanded me to ftame an instrument, a 
.copy of which I now hold in my hand, and. 
which was. circulated to all the corps of the 
army. With the permission of the house I 
will read it. ; 

{Colonel Gordon read the following letter :]. 

Copy.) . 
io “ Circular to Army Agents.” - - 

‘Horse-Guarde, Sept. 28, 1804.” 
-* Gentlemen, 

- His r. h. the Commander in Chief having 
the strongest reason to believe (from the ad- 
“ vertisements that have frequently appeared 
Vou. XII. 
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who is disposed to | 
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‘¢ in the public papers) that an extensive corres 
*¢ poodence is carried on with the officers of the 
“ aemy by persons styling themselves army 
‘* brokers, to induce them to enter into pecu- 
“‘ niary engagements for the purpose of obtain- 
** ing commissions, contrary tothe established 
‘ regulations ; and it being the earnest desire 


1 “ of the Commander in Chief to check as much 


“as possible a practice so extremely prejudi- 


** cial to the service; I am commanded to-call . 


“ your attention to this important point, and to 


“impress upon you the necessity of the ut- 


* most vigilance, in preventing, as far as may 
“ be in your power, any communication what- 
‘ ever with those persons and the officers in 
“ your Agency: And should it at any. tite 
“ appear that any such commissions shall have 
“ been negociated through your. offices,’ the 
** Commander in Chief will consider it his duty 
‘f to recommend-to the colonels of the 
“ tive regiments te notice such irregularity, by 
“ withdrawing their regiments from that Agen- 
“cy, and placing them in other. hands.— 
“ have it fusther in command, to desire that 
* you may be pleased to convey to the officers 
“‘ commanding regiments in your. Agency, the 
“ most marked disapprobation of h.-r. b. of 
“this improper and secret traffic; and to as 
“ sure them, that if subsequent to the date of 
“ this letter any commission shall be discovered 
“to be so obtained, such commission will be 
“ immediately cancelled, and the officer be re- 
“ported to the King, as having acted in direct 
“ disobedience tu the orders of the Commander 


“ in Chief, Pp 
(Signed) “ J. W. Gorpnon.” -' 


(Copy.) “ Circular.” , 
«“ Horse-Guards, 19 Oct. 1804.” 
“Sir; I Have the commands of h. r. h. the 
“ Commander in Chief, to transmit for your in- 
“‘ formation and guidance a paper, containing 


‘¢ directions to be from henceforth exactly ob- © 


“ served in the purchase and: sale of all com- 
“ missions, according to his Majesty’s regula- 
*: tions, and which you will please to cause to 
“be enforced in the regiment under your com- 
“* mand.—Returns of the officers prepared to 
“ purchase, are to be made out according to 
“ the accompanying form, and to be transmit- 
“ ted in the first instance, gs soon as possib. 
“ after the receipt of this letter. 
_“T have, &c.. 

“¢ Officer commandin (Signed) 
“ Regiment of — «J. W. Gorpon.” 
(Copy.) “ Horse-Guards, 19 Oct. 1804: 

“1, His Majesty’s Regulations, in regard to 
“ the sums to be given and received for ‘com- 
“ missions in the army, having in various in- 
“« stances been disregarded, to the great preju- 
‘dice of his Majesty’s service, h. r. i the 


-1 “Comnander in Chief is pleased to direct, 


“ that when an officer is desirous of retirin 
“ from the service, and of having leave to sell 
“ his commission, if his regiment is ia‘ G. Bri- 
“ tain, he is to send his résignation in the usual 
“ manner, through the commanding officer of hig 
24 
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“<- regiment, to’his colonel, who, in transmitting 
“6 the same to the Commander in Chief, may 


atthe some time, if there are purchasers in. 


the corps, recommend in succession the se- 
« nior of, their respective ranks for purchase, 
both ‘the colonel. and. commanding officer 
« certifying-that they are satisfied that no mure 
* than the sum:stipulated by: his Majesty’s re- 
“ gulations is‘given or received. 

“Q: Should there be no purchaser in the 
‘. regiment, the resignation of the officer desi- 
*:;ous to retire is alone to be transmitted. in 
‘the manner and form: above-mentioned ; 
- when, should the application" be deemed 
“¢ proper to be. paninishe r. h; will recommend 
‘*'to his Majesty suel: officer for the purchase 
“as to h. r. h. may appear most eligible.- 

“«. 3.- Officers-belonging to regiments station- 
‘ ed-in breland; must make their applications 
-*“ in a simiJar course tu the commander’of the 
“ forces there ; and on foreign’stations through 
-*¢ the commanding officer to the general officer 
under whose command they serve; their ap- 
“ plications being uniformly sanetioned by their 
6. respective commanding officers, who are to 
“ certify, in the same -manner as: colonels of 
# regiments at home, that they are satisfied in 
“regard to the sums pes or to be received 
* being in strict conformity to his majesty’s 
* regulations. 

«“ 4. Colonels, when absent from G. Britain 
“ and: Ireland, may empower the officer in 
“ actual command of their regiments, or their 
*¢ regimental agents, to: recommend purchasers 
** for vacant commissions, in which case the 
*¢ ‘necessary certificates, in regard- to the sum to 
“¢ be paid in regimental saccessions, must be 
* signed by them in the colonel’s absence,. as 
« well as the recommendation for the purchase ; 
“and the person so recommending to cornet- 


“ cies or ensigncies, vacant by purchase, wiil’” 


“6 be held responsible for the eligibility of the 
_ person recommended. Cae 

__ © §. The Commander in Chief is further 
** pleased to direct, that when an officer is 
_@ desirous of retiring to half-pay, receiving the 
_ difference, the same-rules are to be observed 


_ in regard to transmitting his application ; but | _ 


“no recommendation in succession is to ac- 
.“ company the request to retire, as h. r. h. will 
* himself nominate the officer to be proposed 
“ to his majesty. for the exchange. 

“ 6. To enable the Commander in Chief to’ 


“ recommend officers. for purchase, it is neces-' |’ 


“ sary that regular returns of all officers pre- 
’ | ¢*pared-to purchase promotion should be trans- 
“ mitted from each regiment and corps in the 
“service to the Commander in Chief’s office, 
-  Horse-Guards, London, on the. 25th March, 
- “ 25th Jane, 25th Sept., and 25th Dec. in each 
» year, uuder cover, to hy. r, h.’s military secre- 
“ tary; and these returns must particularly 


state where the money of each individual de- 
': sitous: of purchasing is lodged,’ or to be ob- 
- tained; and: similar returns must be for- 
: awarded to the regimental-agents, for the: in- 
« formation of their respective colonels. = * 
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“ 7. Officers, on leave of absence from 
‘ on foreign service, may transmit their-applis 
*‘ cations to purchase or sell through the colo: 
* nels of their regiments ; and in the event of 
“a change in an officer's circumstances be- 
‘¢ tween the quarterly returns, he may make a 
“ direct. communication to head-quarters, in - 


'“ order to prevent any purchase taking place 


“ in his own-corps, by which'he may be passéd_ 
‘¢ over by a junior officer. 

“8. This rule is spplicable also to officers 
“ on the recruiting service, or on other. mili- 
“tary duties, wliose corps may be on‘a foreign 
“ station. _ 

“’9, Officers on half-pay, desirous of- ex- 
“changing to full-pay, giving the regufated 
“ difference, must address themselves to head- 
“ quarters, stating where their money is lodged, 
“ orto be obtained, to enable the Commander 
“in Chief to recommend them as vacancies 
“ occur. 

* 40, After these orders liave been circu- 
“ lated, no attention will bé paid to represent. 


ations of officers who have neglected to re- 


“ turn themselves prepared to purchase; as, 
“ whatever hardships they niay suffer in that. 
“case must be entirely owing to their own: 
“ neglect. 

** 11. In causing these orders to be circu- 
“ lated to the army, the Commander in Chief. 
“ chinks proper to declare, that any officer who 
“¢ shall be found ‘to have given, directly or in- 
“directly, any thing beyond the regulated 
* price, in disobedience to his majesty’s orders, 
‘or to have attempted to evade the regulatios 
“in any manner whatever, will be reported by 
* the Commander ‘in Chief ‘to his majesty, in 
“‘ urder that he may be removed from the ser- 
“vice; and it is also to be understood, that 
“ the prescribed. forms of application for tlie 
“ sale and purchase of commissions, and the 
“ usual certificates annexed thereto, are in all 
* instances to be complied with. By com- 
“ mand of h. r. h. the Commander in Chief, 

(Signed) “ J. W. Gorpon, 
‘ Military Secretary.” 


FORM OF RETURN. 





where their : 
Moncey is lodged, | REMARKS,} 
lor to be obtained. 


Names and Rank of 
Officers desirous to 
purchase Promotions. 


REGIMENTS. 

















N. B. The Returns to be transmitted’ to 
head-quarters, are directed to be on a sheet of 
this sized paper. 


Colonel , Gordon: .In. consequence of this 
letter, it was necessary to issue certain regula- 
tions, which, perhaps, it will be unnecessary to 
trouble the house with; but which I will deliver 
in..with my letter. I beg leave to add, that 



























ahat strong letter was found totally insufficient 
for. the purposes; that it did coine to my know- 
Jedge, and that I had proof, that those abuses 
did still exist; that I put that proof into the 
hands of the most eminent counsel at. the time, 
and they assured me, that I could have no re- 
dress against the parties, there was no-law to 
the contrary, ‘and ‘that it did: not amount to a 
misdemeanour. Having mentioned it to the 
Commander.in:Chief, 1 had frequent commu- 
nication with the then Secretary at War, now 
aright hon. member of this house, and whom 
see in -his place, and after frequent confe- 
rences with this right hon. gent., he did’ bring, 
into this house, and submit to its-consideretion, 
a clause, which is now part of the Mutiny 
Act, inflicting a penalty upon all persons, not 
duly authorized, who shall negociate for. the 
purchase or sale of any commission whatever. 


( By Lord Folkestone.) 


You ‘are in the habit of almost daily inter- 
_ourse with the Commander in Chief? When 4 
the Commander in Chief is in town; I do not. 
recollect that I ever passed a day without com- 
municating with him. 

At the time that .this exchange was effected 
between col. Brooke and col, Knight, the king 
was at Weymouth? I have shewn it to be.so. 

Did that paper, containing commissions to 
be submitted to his majesty, go dawn to Wey- 
mouth by the mail coach? I believe so, I had 
no other mode of sending it. © me 

"Do you recollect the D. of Y?s going down 
4o Weymouth about that time? . Perfectly. 

Do you know on what day he went down,to 
Weymouth? | I do exactly. , 
- On whatday? It was the-3ist of July. - 
You have stated, that according to the new 
segulations introduced since the D: of Y. has 
been Commander in Chief, a certain number 
of years must elapse before an officer can be 
prompted to a certain rank in the army; is 
any service roe pr by those regulations be- 
sides length of time?  I¢ is generally under- 
stood.that an officer must serve six years. 

Haas it ever come within your knowledge that 
any officer has been, promoted without any 
scrvice whatever? No, it has not. ‘ 

Has it ever come within your knowledge that 
a boy at school has had a commission of ensign? 
Yes, it certainly has, I think in some three, 
four, or perhaps some half dozen instances; 
not exceeding that; but those commissions 
have been surreptitiously obtained: and when 
it was known that the boy was at school, the 
commission has been cancelled, and that reason 
givenin the Gazette. 

Have they been cancelled jn every instance? 
In every instance that has come to the Com- 
mander in Chief’s knowledge; and the Com- 
mander in Chief will be obliged to any gentle- 
man that would point out an instance. 

Could you name those instances? Not im- 
mediately from my recollection, but I can ob- 
tain them from reference; but one I can.name. 


4 
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4 recollect.the Barrack. Master of Hythe, I 
. J 






think ; the name I do not,immediately recol- 
lect; but the person I do perfectly, recom- 
mending on the score of his own service and. ° 
great distress, that his son should be .recom- 
amended for a commission; I recollect. also, 
having sonie suspicion at the time, that this son» 
was not of a proper age; and I do further re- 
collect desiring the officer commanding there, : 
then in command, to examine the young man; 
and the report of that officer was, that he 
thought him, though. young, eligible for.a.com- 
mission; upon such report the young man.was 
appointed, but when he joined his regiment,’ 
the Officer commanding that regiment was ofa 
different opinion, and reported him as too young, , 
and I do perfectly recollect.that that .commis- 
sion was cancelled. man 

Ts that the only instance which oceursto yo 
recollection? That is the only instance that 
ocours; the name of the boy wes Kelly. 

You ,have in that box by you, papers ready 
to answer questions which have been put to, 
you; had you before you came here any idea 
of the -questions that would be put to you? 
Upen my werd I had not; the papers. that. 
are now in this box are relative to the ex-. 
change of Jieut.-cols. Brooke and Knight, part 
of which I have shewn,to the House, All the 
others relate to the appointment of capt.Maling; 
to the appointment of all the officers of the Af- 
rican .corps, and to every thing in any manner 
connected with the African corps. 

You had no information of the other ques- 
tions that would be asked yqu to-night? Moat 
undoubtedly not. 5 


( By sir Arthur Wellesley.) 


You shave stated, that you recommended 
lieut. Maling to’ be made a captain in the Af- 
rican corps; did you recommend him in your. 
capacity of lieut. col. commandant of the Afri- 
can.corps? I most undoubtedly did ; because 
I know it is an extremely difficult thing to get. 
officers to join such a.corps as that in such a 
place; and I thought it my duty to take parti- 
cular care, that whatever officer was appointed 
to the African corps, should.clearly understand, 
that nothing was to prevent him from joining it.: 

Whom did yourecommend fo the.other com- 
pany which was added to the Aftican corps at 
that time? The other- officer that was recom- 
mended for the company of the African corps 
was a lieut. Edward Hare ; his Memorial I now 
hold in my hand, if the House would chuse-to 
have it read. It was forwarded by John Law- 
son, lieut.-col. of:the Catterick Volunteer regi- 
ment, and certified by the Duke of Richmond, 
and by lieut.-col. Grey, the Inspecting Field. 
Officer of the district, . * 

{ By Mr. Wardle.) 

What were the services of capt. Maling’s 
brother, who is, I believe, a —— in the army, - 
who is in the War-Office? There is a capt. 
Maling, an assistant of-mine, in the officeof t 


Commander in Chief; I take for granted thar 


is the person referred, to. What his services 
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him as a lieut. in the office of the Commander 
‘* in Chief; -and in consideration of his extraor- 


- dinary good character, and more than common. 


' abilities, the promotions of the army going 

through his hands under mine, I did recommend 
him to h. r. h. the Commander.in Chief, to be 
placed the half-pay as a‘ Captain, upon 


apes 
«which half-pay he most assuredly will be placed 


a8 s00n as an 2 ag offers ; but the Com- 
mander in Chief has it notin bis power. 

Do you know whether or not that capt. Ma- 
ling ever joined and did duty with any regi- 


ment? Ido not know that hedid; and I do 


not think that he did. 

~ Does not the Commanter in Chief require 
testimonial, that each candidate for the Army 
shall be at least 16 years of age? That is the 
eral rule ; but it sometimes happens that a 
ry of 15 may be imiore strong than a boy of 16 
or 47; and ail that the Commander in Chief re- 
y mg is, that he shall be competent to do his 

ty / : 


“Is it nota general order, that every officer 
shall join his regiment within one month aftér 
his appointment, except in some special in- 
stance? It is very srobuble that it may be so, 
but I really cannot speak to that. 


(By Lord Folkestone. ) 


You are very positive as'to the date of the 
D. of Y.’s going to Weymouth in the summer 
of 1805 ; do you know at what time of the day 
hur. h. went? Upon my word [ cannot speak 
with any degree of accuracy; but it is thé cus- 
tem of tlie D. of- Y. to travel in the night; and 
he probably went in the night. 


Do youapprehend that he did go in the night? | 


_ I cannot give a more positive answer than I did 
before. « - 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished to 
know when the hon. gent. would be pre- 


pared to bring forward the next Charge, 


and which he would commence with. 

. Mr. Croker thought that as the commit- 
tee-had that night heard one of the Charges, 
and had completely made up their minds 
upon it, they should come to a décision 
upon that Charge. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that it was not within the province of the 
committee to decide upon the Charges. It 
was their duty to report the evidence. to 
the house, under whose correction .they’ 
acted. 

Lord Castlereagh informed the hon. gent. 
opposite, that he had. enquired whether 
capt. Huxley Sandon had arrived. at Ports- 
mouth, that he found he had, and that orders 
had been sent to him to.come up to town. 

The Chancellor of the 
that if that officer should not arrive in time 
for the next examination, the hon. tnember 
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Exchequer observed, 


cs eared , : ; ee? ee a 


might proceed with some Charge in which: . 


his testimony was not sary. It would 
‘be desiruble to sroceed with the business 

on Monday, and he begged to know what 
Charge the hon. gent. meant to bring for- 
ward on that day? Dies 

Mr. Wardle seemed to think Monday 
too early a day, and said that it was 
impossible for him to state what par- 
ticular Charge he should: bring forward? 
(Murmurs.) 

Mr. Sheridas expressed his surprisé, that 
his ‘hon. friend was not disposed to proceed 
with this business on Monday, also to 
declare the particular Charge which he 
meant first tq adduce. It was impossible 
but that he himself should be ready, and. 
if the witnesses should not be:here at the 
time, it would be competent to him then 
to defer the proceeding. 

Mr. Wardle observed that capt. Husley 
Sandon was a material witness in every 
Charge, and that the probability of his'be- 
ing able to attend on Monday, did not 
seem to be very great. 

Mr. Sec. Canning asked which Charge 
the hon. gent. meant to bring forward 
first ? He was not precluded from fixing 
on which he pleased; but the committee 
had aright to see that no delay took place. 
He would not believe that the hon. gent. 
would prefer Charges of this serious. kind, 
relying on the absence of the witnesses. 

Mr. Wardle said he had many reasons for 
wishing to fix Tuesday instead of Monday. 
He was. not yet able to discover where a 
Mrs, Shaw lived. He had been told that she 
was in Bath, and his agent had inquired 
there, but found she had left is. He believ- 
ed she would be a material witness. He 
wished for no unnecessary delay, but he 
hoped that the usual indulgence of the 
house would grant him a few days to con- 
sider which Charge he should next go into. 
He would even engage to communicate 
to-morrow to the rt. hon. gent. in private 
the Charge he-meant next to proceed on, 
and to give the list of witnesses whose ate 
tendance he should require. i 

Lord Folkestone saw no right any gentle- 
man had to-‘compel his hon. friend to pro- 
ceed in the absence of any of his witnesses. 
He was asking no more than common in- 
dulgence, in desiring that he might have 
till Monday to fix an early day for pro- - 
ceeding. The business already standing 
in the order book, fox Monday, was more 
than sufficient for that day. . 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, it, might be 





_— that there was enough standing in 
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the order-book for.every day of the session; 
but that was no reason why this im nt 
discussion should be delayed. If any of 
the witnesses were absent, that was enough. 
But why the hon. member had not made 
up his mind which Charge he was next to 
proceed on, he could not possibly conceive. 

_ » Mr. W. Smith agreed that he could see 
‘no reason why the hon. member should 
not have made up his mind on that subject. 
But though he could not see it; the hon. 
t. might have reasons for it in his own 
mind, which were perfectly satisfactory. 
One reason for not fixing the farther pro- 
ceeding for Monday the hon. gent. had 
already stated, namely, the absence of 

| Mrs. Shaw. These were Charges of a 
serious nature, ho doubt, but they were 
also Charges in which the public were in- 
terested, and gentlemen would not consult 
the true character of the house or of the 
-king if the person preferring such Charges 
was treated with unkindness and browbeat- 
ing. He thought, on‘the contrary, that 
the accuser, as well as the accused, should 
be treated in the most impartial manner. 
He thought this justice was the more pe~ 
culiarly due to the accuser, when a right 
hon. secretary (Mr. Canning) had thrown 
out @ sort of threat to him, in saying, that 
infamy must attach somewhere. This 
threat, however, notwithstanding the high 
authority and official weight of the quarter 
from whence it proceeded, would not, as 
he believed, produce its object. No per- 
gon on that side of the house where he sat 

' could have any interest in supporting the 
hon. gent. They had not been consulted 
on the subject of the Charges, or on the 
mode of bringing them forward. As the 
hon. gent. however, relied on himself alone, 
he should be treated with kindness. it 
would be odd if gentlemen on the other 
side of the house, who expressed such 
anxiety to meet the Charges, should now, 
by pushiitg on the hon. member while his 
roof was incomplete, defeat the very ob- 
ject which they stated they had so much 
at heart.’ 
Mr. Sec: Canning considered it a most 
unfounded insinaation to construe what he 
had said into.a threat or @ supposition that 
his official weight was to have any in- 
fluence 6n-the determination of the com- 
mittee. “He should however ‘say, that he 
believed the hon. gent.’s affectation of 
candour would have as little weight. The 
hon. #ent. had disclaimed ali knowledge 
or patticipation in this accusation, both 
for himself and all those ‘who sat near 
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him: on the same benches: He would give: 
the hon. gent. credit as far as he spoke of 
himself only; but when he spoke of‘ all,those 
around him, he believed he spoke without 
authority. = See Ee eM 

Mr. W. Smith said, that as to the candour 
of the right hon. secretary, or. his (Mr. 
Smith’s) affectation of candour which he - 
did not possess, he was willing to throw 
himself on the candour of the house to 
judge between him and- the right hon. 
gent. As to the other charge, of his hay- 
ing spoken without authority from gentle- 
men who sat on the same side of the house 
with him, he had heard similar declarations 
to that which he himself had-made from 
every person on that side of the house, who 
had at all spoken onthe subject. Of course, 
therefore, if he had spoken in their names 
without any actual authority from them te 
that effect, he had not spoken without 
some knowledge of their sentiments. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that after the attack 
which had been made from the other side of 
the house, he felt it requisite for him to say, 
that if this.was the way that persons whe 
came forward with accusations were to be 
assisted by the wisdom of the house, there 
would be very little encouragement for any 
member to put himself forward for the de~ 
tection of any great publie abuses. He 
could not tell who the right hon, secreta 
alluded to}; but, for himself, he would be. 
ashamed to disclaim publicly any thing 
which a member of parliament might do 
with perfect propriety. If any member 
in the house had been consulted.on those 
charges before they were brought in, he 
might with perfect propriety give his opis 
nion (whatever it might be) upon the sub- 
ject. For his part, he should continue to 
discharge his parliamentary duty accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment, without 
fearing the comments which ethers — 
make upon his conduct. He thought his 
hon. friend entitled to protection, as he 
had in a very incautious manner ex 
himself to considerable obloquy. He 
would deprecate, as contrary to the ends 
of justice, any appearance of indecent. 
precipitation in the committee in forcing . 
the hon. gent. to proceed in his ch 
ata time that he declared himself not to be 
quite feady. It did appear to- him, that 
the hon, accuser had acted in the most 
fair, candid, and even incautious manner ; 
and that much of the reproach which he 
had unjustly incurred, arisen from his 


desire to comply with the indecent hurry 
of the gentlemen opposite. 
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Mr. Sec. Canning admitted that the hon. 
baronet» had taken a manly part; that he 
had stated -his reasons -frankly, and he 
knew he had ability to maintain them. 
But, what would be said if there was a 

tson who had ‘secretly advised—who 
bad secretly been consulted, and who 
sheltered himself :in silence under that 
broad disclaiming. shield which an hon. 

ent. had thrown over himself and his 

iends? If such a:person existed, he must 
apply to his conduct terms very different 
from those which he had in justice ap- 
plied 'to that of the hon. baronet. 


Mr. Whitbread, with great warmth, ac- | 


cused the right honourable secretary of 
making‘a covert attack on some individual, 
whom he did not venture openly ta de- 
nounce, and called upon him, with the 
same manliness which he had praised so 
highly in the hon. bart. to name the per- 
son to whom he alluded. (A pause of 
half'a minute: cries of “ Name! Name!’’) 
If the right hon. gent. would not name the 
person, it. must be taken for granted that 
he had no ground for his insinuatien. 

Mr. Barham called on the right hon. 
gent. to state the ground of bis belief, that 
his hon. friend (M . Smith) stated what he 

- had done without any authority. 

-Mr..Canning said, the hon, gent. himself 

had admitted it. ' 

Mr. W. Smith said it was impossible what 
he had said in reply could be the founda- 
tion for the original insinuation made by 
the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Whitbread repeated, that this was too 
serious a thing to be passed over, and he 
again called on the right hon. gent. to 
name the person whom he described as 
having sheltered himself in unmanly si- 
lence. or eet 

Mr. Yorke protested against this unpar- 
liamentary mode of calling on one hon. 
member to name another. f 

Mr. Whitbread replied, that if the right 
hon. gent. had sat near him, he would not 
have been surprised at his feelings ; when 
the right hon. secretary, by a direct insi- 
nifation, and by his gestures and looks, 
evidently directed towards himself, had 
pointed, him out as the object of his at- 
tack. 

Mr. Fuller.. Youhad better all go home 
and go to bed. (A loud laugh.) 

The house having resumed, a conversa- 
tion arose as to the day on which the Com- 
mittee should meet again. a 

Mr. ethcceataheien had used the 
freedom some days ago, understanding that 
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hints friend (Mr. Wardle) was aboug; 
to bri 
had done, to send to him,-requesting:that; . 
he would be cautious how he interfered in. 

the business, he. having reason to believe _ 
best . intentions, - his; 

hon. friend had lent himself to the designs, 
of.a foul conspiracy.. He was sorry to‘un-. - 

derstand that his hon. friend. had not-re-: 
ceived that message, for, ia the end, he- 


was assured, he would find that he had | — 


been decoyed into a foul-and unprincipled 
association. Were we,. however,. to :be; 
told that such grave and important charges _ 
—charges by which the vital interests of 
the country at this critical moment were. 
aflected, in,which it was a question whether. 
any officer or soldier in the British army; - 
ought or ought not to look up with reve~. 
rence and respect to their head ; whether, . 
indeed, he was worthy of continuing. a 
moment longer in the command of the 
army: were we to be told that in suche 
case as this any delay ought to be ade 
mitted? The hon. gent. forsooth, was not 
ready to prove his charges! Yes, buthe | 
was ready to make them! Of delay in 
such a case, the honour, the best interests, 
of the country, would not admit. If the 
hon. gent. chosé to make his charges, he. 
must be ready to prove them. 

It-was at length settled that the Com- 
mittee should sit again on Tuesday, and 
that capt. Huxley Sandon, Mr. Donovan, 
Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Shaw, &c. be summoned, 
to attend.— Adjourned at twelve o'clock... 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 6. 

[Twanxs or THE House GIVEN To, 
Masor Genera Fercuson.] Major-Ge- 
neral Ferguson being come to the house, 
the Speaker acquainted him, that the house 
had, upon the 25th of January last, resolv. 
ed, That the Thanks of this house be given 
to him for his skilful and gallant exertions 
against the enemy in the Battles of Roleia 
and Vimiera, by which he reflected so 
much lustre on his majesty’s arms; and 
the Speaker gave him the Thanks of the 
house accordingly, as followeth, viz. 

««. Major-General Ferguson; Amongst 
the many high privileges enjoyed under 
this free constitution, it is of great public 
advantage, that they who serve their 
country in the field, may also maintuin its 
rights and assist its councils in the Senate; 
and this house beholds at all times...with 
peculiar pride and satisfaction those gals 





forward charges. of ‘the kind he; . 
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: Jant officers, who, returning from foreign 
wars to. resume their duties in this place, 
appear again amongst us with increased 
reputation and honour. Whenever the 
. fleets and armies of this country go forth, 
the nation. unremittingly contemplates 
the progress of their opérations ; and, look- 
ing with anxious hope for.a victorious re- 
sult, it nevertheless confidently expects 
that, in. every event, each of its military 
Jeaders will not fail to combine, with a 
ready. skill in the arts of modern warfare, 
the firm and undaunted courage of his an- 
stors. These hopes and these expecta- 
Sinu-you have not disappointed upon the 
late expedition to Portugal: and your 
country will long remember with admira- 
tion, your intrepid conduct in the battle of 
Roleia,:and your signal display of judg- 
ment and valour in the batile of Vimiera. 
These exploits have obtained for you the 
Thanks of Parliament, which you -will re- 
ceive not more as the tribute of its grati- 
tude, than as a mark and note of the fur- 
ther services which it expects at your 
hands. I do, therefore, in the name and 
‘by-the.command of the Commons of this 
united kingdom, thank you for your skilful 
and gallant exertions against the enemy 
in the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, b 
which you reflected so much lustre on his 
majesty’s arms.” 
Upon which. major-gen. Ferguson said, 
« Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to return 
- my warmest acknowledgements . for the 
hhigh-and distinguished honour. which this 
house has been pleased to confer on me.— 
Having ever considered that the great- 
est reward. which a soldier can attain 
4s the approbation of his country, the 
-Thanks of this house must be received by 
me with gratitude and.pride. Iam 
well aware, however, that I owe this ho- 
-mour not to my own merit, but to my 
Singular good fortune, in commanding 
such officers and such men as were placed 
‘under my immediate orders, and in being 
myself under the guidance of a general, 
-whose talents, decision, and bravery, just- 
ly secured to him the confidence of every 
man in his army:—Could any thing in my 
‘mind enhance the value of the Thanks of 
this house, it would be the very handsome 
. Abut too-flattering) manner in which you, 
sir, have. been pleased to communicate 
them.” re 
{Intsh Mititta Acts.] Sir A. Wellesley 


‘in pursuance of notice, moved for leave to. 


- bring ina bill for ig 0 and reducin 
. Jpto one, the seyeral- Acts for raising rie 





| training the Militia in Ireland... The first 


act tespecting the Militia in Ireland had 
been passed in the year 1793; but the 
provisions which were then found efficient 


for the raising and training the then first 


raised Militia in that country were: after- 
wards found inadequate when the Militia 
had-once been embodied. Consequently, 
several acts had been passed in the Irish 
parliament, and since in the imperial par- 
liament, to amend the act of 1793." In 
these acts there were many provisions 
which were inconsistent and contradicto- 
ry; and in bringing forward the measure 
he proposed, his object was to reduce them 
all into one, and to amend* and class 
under proper heads the’ different provi- 
sions they contained, Another object he 
had in view was, to amend the law, as 
it now stands, respecting the Oath taken 
by militiamen upon their enlistment... A 
doubt was entertained whether the men 
who took the present oath were bound to 
serve only for five -years, or during the 
war, and this doubt his measure was. to 
remove. Another object he proposed by 
his bill related to the ballot. As the law 
at present stood, the governors and depu- 
ty governors of counties had no power of 
compulsion to alter the lists; which he 
proposed to amend by giving such power, 
whenever the lord lieutenant shall call for 
the alteration of the lists. Another provi- 
sion he meant to introduce was, to enable 
the lord lieutenant to substitute the mode 
of parish assessments for the. ballot; and 
also to authorise the governors toraise men 
for the militia by volunteering. These 
were the principal provisions of the bill he 
proposed to bring in, and which he had, 
since last session, submitted tothe conside- 
ration of the lord lieutenant and country 
gentlemen of Ireland, and taken their sense 
upon them; it was his intention, after the 
first and second reading of the bill, to suffer 
it to lie over for a month, in order to give 
gentlemen time to form a judgment upon 
its contents. _He concluded by: moving 


for leave to bring in the bill ;. when leave ~ 


was givén accordingly. - - 
{Orrice or Cuter Secretary For Ing- 
LAND.] Mr. Whitbread, in submitting the 
motion of which ‘he had given netice, 
should have occasion to trouble the house 
but shortly, in order to obtain its appro- 
bation of the proposition he had to make. 
During the late campaign a most extraor- 
dinary circumstance had taken p! ) 
here and in Ireland, to which he wished 


| to. call the attention of the house, The 


» both 
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chief secretary for ‘Ireland, and the under 
secretary of state, both gallant and distin- 
: bee officers, had been employed in 
e military service of their country, and 
- suffered still to retain the civil employments 
they before held, though it was impossible 
for them to perform any of the duties an- 
nexed to them. He admitted, that in 
either capacity the country could not be 
better served ; but contended that no office 
should be held by any person whose ab- 
sence made jit impossible for him to exe- 
cute itsduties. When the war department 
required every exertion of every public 
officer, it could not be maintained that the 
under secretary of state for that depart- 
ment, and the chief secretary for Ireland, 
‘could be absent from their offices without 
material injury to the public service. He 
had asked ‘a question of the. noble lord 
astlereagh) opposite, before his gallant 
Saas neh hesaynied: and whilst hes other 
gallant officer was attending the duties of 
his office in Ireland. The answer respect- 
ing the former was most satisfactory, but 
though it was ‘not his intention to say a 
word upon that subject in this instance, he 
must be allowed to say that he thought 
the noble lord ought to have filled up the 
appointment during the absence of his re- 
lation. The answer respecting the other 
eee officer was not equally satisfactory. 
e allowed that no person ina 
more eminent degree every qualification 
for the distinguished command to which he 
had been appointed, and was equally ready 
to give him the greatest credit for the 
manner in which he executed, and the at- 
tention which he paid to, the duties of his 
office of chief secretary for Ireland. But, 
though he was convinced that no person 
was better qualified for either situation than 
that gallant officery he could never admit, 
that whilst fighting the battles of his coun- | 
try in Portugal, he was a. fit person to 
retain the office of chief secretary for ire- 
dand. He was sure that gallant officer was 
seo much alive to true glory, to wish that 
any injurious precedent should be estab- 
li by any Circumstance’ connected 
with ‘his individual interests. He might 
to the chair ing the duties 
‘and emoluments of the office of chief secre- | 
tary, as that office had been held by the 
inguished person in the chair, whose 
mind had ever been more fixed on the 
duties than the emoluments of the office. 
It-was to-him that the public was indebted 
for having the duties defined and the eme- { 


‘scription, both eivil a 





fuments breught forward to public tapes. 


tion. Though the emoluments were con- 
siderable, he did not mean to say that they _ 
were greater than the situation merited ; 
but he must insist.that if no duties were 
performed, the: public ought not to be. 
called: upon to pay. A great deal had 


| been said about the necessity of keeping 


up the establishment of the office.- For 
his part he was no friend to 2 paltry ecos 
nomy, but was of opinion that every pub- 
lic officer from the highest to the lowest 
ought to be paid in proportion to bis ser. 
vices. All ought to be liberally remu- 


/ nerated ; but then the duties ought to be 


were as They had been told that the 
rd lieutenant was to have appointed a 
successor to the gallant officer, whenever 
he.should think it fitor necessary. Itwas_ , 
naturally to have been expected that the - 

expedition to Zealand would have. lasted 
but a short time, but yet it was his opinion 
that the office ought to have been even in 
that instance fitted up. From. the-exten- 
sive disturbances. which prevailed last 
summer in Ireland, and: the laborious 
duties of the office being of a two-fold de-- 
military, together” 
with the weight of correspondence to be 

sustained, it was not teo much for the pub- 
lic to demand, that the efficient members 
of the government should remain upon the 
spot. As to the stipulation of the gallant 
officer, when appointed to the office, that 
he should not be required to continue 
secretary, if he should be appointed to 
any active military command, he could 
easily give him credit for the feeling which 
gave preference to military glory. When 
he had been appointed to his late :com- 


mand, it never could have been expected 


that it would have been so short as it after- 
wards turned out, and when the gallant 


officer had accepted of the command, he 


should have. resigned his civil office, and — 
insisted on a successor being appointed. 
Bat as on his return the emoluments of 
the office would have ceased, if a successor 
had been appointed, why, he would ask, 
should they not have ceased as he had not 
apse the duties ? The gallant officer 

ad said that he was not richer. from his 
salary. That he believed, as he did not 
suppose that any person accepted an office 
with a view to pecuniary emolument, but 
rather as an object of honourable ambition. 
He should not take up more of the time of 
the house, and if he been allowed to 
make a few observations on a former night, 
he should not have made any motion at 
all.’ ‘The Resolution he had to.submit, he 














| -gusted, would be placed on the jouraals, 
end beconie the means of preventing any 
are r, whatever his. abilities 

might be, from occupymg two incompa- 
aps The hon. gent. concluded by 
moving a resolution, «.That the Office ‘of 
- Chief Secretary for Ireland is an efficient 


. Office of the highest responsibility, which 


eught not to be held by any person ab- 
sent from the realm, and that the emolu- 
ments of it ought not to be paid to any 
person unable ‘to perform the duties.” — 
On the question being put, 

Sir Arthur Wellesley begged leave to re- 
peat what hé had said on a former night 
upon this subject, and more especially as 
what he had then said had been misrepre- 
sented. When first appointed to the office 
which he now had the honour to fill, it 
had been clearly understood by the noble 
lord at the head of the Irish government, 
‘by his noble and hon. friends néar him, 


and by the illustrious person at the head’ 


of the army, that his appointment should 
not preclude him from accepting any mi- 
litary employment in the service of- his 
‘eountry. Under -these circumstances, 
when the expedition to Zealand took 
place, he was employed in it, and also in 
the expedition to Portugal ; and on both 
occasions it had been clearly understood 
that he had relinquished all claim to the 
civil office, if a successor should be ap- 
pointed. He had retained the office solely 
‘at the desire of the lord lieutenant, who 
thought that he could assist him effectually, 
vas he had ‘already done, by the regulations. 
which he had suggested. The Resolution 
of the hon. member went to declare, that 
a certain efficient government should at 
- all times exist in Ireland. He was not 
disposed to dispute the truth of the ab- 
stract proposition ; but he would ask the 
house to pause before it voted such a pro- 
position, and to inquire whether any in- 
convenience had resulted from his ab- 
sence, and whether in consequence there 
had not been an efficient government in 
Ireland. He would ask the hon. gent. 
whether any public business had been 
delayed even 24 hours, or whether all the 
_ affairs of the government had not gone on 
without interruption? Had not the regu- 
lations which he had arranged with his 
grace the duke of Richmond, for the vari- 
ous departments of the state, been carried 
into effect, and the public service been 
thereby promoted without intermission ? 


Under these circumstances, he would ask 
the hause to pause before it should vote 
Vou. ‘XI. 
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‘this abstract proposition, particularly as 
{no inconvenience, had resulted from his 


absence. As to the salary of chief secre-. 
tary, he allowed it to be large, more even 
than the salary of a secretary of state. 
But then the Irish secretary had not the 
same rank for situation, character, and con- 


-sideration as a secretary of state, and con- 


sequently the salary was given to him not 
so much for performing the duties, as to 
enable him to maintain the situation and 
the character that belonged to it. When 
he had. proceeded to Portugal, the lord 
lieut. was desirous that he should retain the 
office of secretary, at the same time de- 
claring, that if he did not return within a 
certain time, a successor should be a 
pointed. It was at that time uncertain 
whether he should ever return ; but when 
he did return, as no successor had been 
appointed, he certainly considered himself 
entitled to the emoluments of the- office. 
The hon. gent. had said, that if on retarn- 
ing he found another had been appointed, 
he would not have received the emolu- 
ments, and inferred from that, that as he 
had not performed the duties, he should 
not receive the salary. Unquestionably, 
if another had been appointed, he shou 
not have received the salary ; but then 
he would not have had the establishment 
to maintain, and as whether absent or'pre- 
sent, the expence of that establishment 
was defrayed by him, he had taken the 
salary. He had trespassed too much upon 
the attention of the house ; but if he had 
ever supposed that the circumstance would 
have attracted attention, or that he had 
not a right to the salary, he should never 
have received it. The example of his 
gallant friend he most certainly approved, 
but he had not thought it right te return 
the emoluments he had received, because 
he would not have it supposed that he 
would shrink from the discussion of. any 
act of his in that house. -He could assure 
the house, however, that he should in no 
future instance consent to hold his office 
in the event of his being appointed to @ 
military command. —Sir A. Wellesley 
then bowed to the chair, and withdrew. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
rather for the purpose of moving the pre- 
vious question, than to confirm the state- 
ment of his gallant friend, which could not 
need any thing to aid its credit with the 
house. It was, undoubted!y, well under- 
stood, both here and im Ireland, that if 
any inconvenience had been felt, another: 
— have been appginted. But so ut- 
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chief secretary for‘4reland, and the under 
secretary of state, both gallant and distin- 
ished officers, had been employed in 
e military service of their country, and 
 guffered still to retain the civil employments 
they before held, though it was impossible 
for them to perform any of the duties an- 
nexed to them. He admitted, that in 
either capacity the country could not be 
better served ; but contended that no office 
should be held by any person whose ab- 
sence made jt impossible for him to exe- 
cute itsduties. When the war department 
required every exertion of every public 
officer, it could not be maintained that the 
under secretary of state for that depart- 
ment, and the chief secretary for Ireland, 
‘could be absent from their offices without 
material injury to the public service. He 
had asked ‘a question ~ noble — 
astlereagh) o ite, before his ant 
Same had aoe d, and whilst rh other 
gallant officer was attending the duties of 
his office in Ireland. The answer respect- 
ing the former was most satisfactory, but 
though it was-not his intention to say a 
word upon that subject in this instance, he 
must be allowed to say that he thought 
the noble lord ought to have filled up the 
appointment during the absence of his re- 
lation. The answer respecting the other 
orem officer was not equally satisfactory.. 
e allowed that no person ina 
more eminent degree every qualification 
for the distinguished command to which he 
had been appointed, and was equally ready 
to give him the greatest credit for ‘the 
manner in which he executed, and the at- 
tention which he paid to, the duties of his 
office of chief secretary for Ireland. But, 
though he was convinced that no person 
was better qualified for either situation than 
that gallant officery he could never admit, 
that whilst fighting the battles of his coun- : 
try in Portugal, he was a. fit person to 
retain the office of chief secretary for Ire- 
dand. He was sure that gallant officer was 
teo much alive to true glory, to wish that 
any injurious precedent should be estab- 
lis by any Circumstance’ connected 
with ‘his individual interests. He might 
1 to the chair ing the duties 
‘and emoluments of the office of chief secre- | 
tary, as that office had been held by the | 
- @istingdished person in the chair, whose 
mind had ever been more fixed on the 
duties than the emoluments of the office. | 
It-was to‘him that the public was indebted 
for having the duties defined and the emo- 4 





fuments breught forward to public cnpeo-| 
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Though the emoluments-were cons 





tion. 
siderable, he did not mean to say that they. 
Were greater than the situation merited ; 
but he must insist. that if no. duties were 
performed, the: public ought not to be.’ 
called: upon to pay. -A great deal had 
been said about the necessity of keeping 
up the establishment of the office.- For 
his part he was no friend to a paltry ecos 
nomy, but was of opinion that every pub- 
lic officer from the highest to the lowest 
ought to be paid in proportion to bis sers 
vices. All ought to be liberally remu- 
nerated ; but then the duties ought to be 
rformed. They had been told that:the 
rd lieutenant was to have appointed a 
successor to the gallant officer, whenever 
he.should think it fit or necessary. Itwas , 
naturally to: have been expected that the © 
expedition to Zealand would have lasted 
but a short time, but yet it was his opinion 
that the office ought to have been even in 
that instance filted up. From. the-exten- 
sive disturbances: which prevailed last 
summer in Ireland, and: the laborious 
duties of the office being of a two-fold de- 


‘scription, both civil and military, together” 


with the weight of correspondence to be 
sustained, it was not teo much for the pub- 
lic to demand, that the efficient. members 
of the government should remain upon the 
spot. As to the stipulation of the gallant 
officer, when appointed to the office, that 
he should not be required to continue 
secretary, if he should be appointed to 
any active military command, he could 
easily give him credit for the feeling which 
gave preference to military glory. When . 
he had been appointed to his late com- | 


mand, it never could have been expected 


that it would have been so short as it after- 
wards turned out, and when the gallant 
officer -had accepted of the command,/he 
should have resigned his civil office, and — 
insisted on a- successor being appointed. | ~ 
But as on his return the emoluments of . 
the office would have ceased, if a successor — 
had been appointed, why, he would ask, 
should they not have ceased as he had not 
anere the duties? The gallant officer 
ad said that he was not richer from his 
salary. That he believed, as he did not 
suppose that any person accepted an office 
with a view to pecuniary emolument, but 
rather as an object of honourable ambition. 
He should not take up more of the time of 
the house, and if he had been allewed to 
make a few observations on a former night,. 
he should not have made any motion at: 
all.’ ‘The Resolution he had to submit, he 























| gpusted,. would be placed on the journals, 
and beconie the means of preventing any 
— whatever his abilities 

might be, from occupymg two incompa- 
+ aca ‘The hon. gent.'concluded by 
moving a resolution, “That the Office of 
- Chief Secretary for Ireland is an efficient 


. Office of the highest responsibility, which 


eught not to be held by any person ab- 

sent from the realm, and that the emolu- 
ments of it ought not to be paid to any 
person unable ‘to perform the duties.” — 
On the question being put, 

Sir Arthur Wellesley begged leave to re- 
peat what he had said on a former night 
upon this subject, and more especially as 
what he had then said had been misrepre- 
sented. When first appointed to the office 
which he now had the honour to fill, it 
had been clearly understood by the noble 
lord at the head of the Irish- government, 
by his noble and hon. friends near’ him, 


and by the illustrious person at the head” 


of the army, that his appointment should 
not preclude him from accepting any mi- 
litary employment in the service of- his 
‘eountry. Under «these circumstances, 
when the expedition to Zealand took 
place, he was employed in it, and also in 
the expedition to Portugal; and on both 
occasions it had been clearly understood 
that he had relinquished all claim to the 
civil office, if a successor should be ap- 
pointed. He had retained the office solely 
‘at the desire of the lord lieutenant, who 


thought that he could assist him effectually, 


as he had already done, by the regulations 
which he had suggested. The Resolution 
of the hon. member went to declare, that 
a.certain efficient government should at 
- all times exist in Ireland. He was not 
disposed to dispute the truth of the ab- 
stract proposition ; but he would ask the 
house to pause before it voted such a pro- 
position, and to inquire whether any in- 
convenience had resulted from his ab- 
sence, and whether: in consequence there 
had not been an efficient government in 
Ireland. He would ask the hon. gent. 
whether any public business had been 
delayed even 24 hours, or whether all the 
_ affairs of the government had not gone on 
without interruption? Had not the tr 
lations which he had arranged with his 
grace the duke of Richmond, for the vari- 
ous departments of the state, been carried 


into effect, and the public service been 

thereby promoted without intermission ? 

Under these circumstances, he would ask 

the hause to pause before it should vote 
Vou. ‘XI. ; 
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‘this abstract proposition, particularly as 
-{no inconvenience, had resulted from: his 









absence. As to the salary of chief secre-. 
tary, he allowed it to be large, more even 
than the salary of a secretary of state. 
But then the Irish secretary had not the 
same rank for situation, character, and con- 


-sideration as a secretary of state, and con- 


sequently the salary was given to him not 
so much for performing the duties, as to 
enable him tomaintain the situation:and 
the character that belonged to it.. When 
he had. proceeded to Portugal, the lord 
lieut. was desirous that he should retain the 
office of secretary, at the same time de- 
claring, that if he did not return within a 
certain time, a successor should be ap- 
inted. It was at that time uncertain 
whether he should ever return ; but when 
he did return, as no successor had been 
appointed, he certainly considered himself 
entitled to the emoluments. of the- office. 
The hon. gent. had said, that if on return- 
ing he found another had been appointed, 
he would not have received the emolu- 
ments, and inferred from that, that as he 
had not performed the duties, he should 
not receive the salary. Unquestionably, 
if another had been appointed, he shou 
not have received the salary ; but then | 
he would not have had the establishment 
to maintain, and as whether absent or'pre- 
sent, the expence’ of that establishment 
was defrayed by him, he had taken the 
salary. He had trespassed too much upen 
the attention of the house ; but if he had 
ever supposed that the circumstance would 
have attracted attention, or that he had 
not a right to the salary, he should never 
have received it. The example of his 
gallant friend he most certainly approved, 
but he had not thought it right to return 
the emoluments he had receiyed, because 
he would not have it supposed that he 
would shrink from the discussion of. any 
act of his in that house. He could assure 
the house, however, that he should in no 
future instance consent to hold his office 
in the event of his being appointed to e 
military command.—Sir A. Wellesley 
then bowed tothe chair, and withdrew. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
rather for the purpose of moving the pre- 
vious question, than to confirm the state- 
ment of his gallant friend, which could not 
need any thing to ad its credit-with the 
house. It was, undoubted!y, well under- 
stood, both here and im Ireland, that if 
any inconvenience had. been felt, another: 
— have been appointed. But so ut- 
27 








| _ padbeen felt. 
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If blame was imputable 
any where, it was not to the right hon. 
officer, but to his majesty’s goverument. 
He saw no.necessity for the Resolution, 
and: therefore moved ‘the previous ques- 
tion. Cth 

Lord H. Petty and’ lord Castlereagh 
made ‘a few observations; as did: Mr. 
‘Whitbread in reply.—The previous ques- 
tion was then carried without a division. 

[Poote Wrir— Mr. Jerrery.} Lord 
-Folkestone moved the order of the day, 
for resuming the adjourned debate, on the 
motion, That the Speaker do issue his war- 
rant for a new Writ for Poole, inthe room 
of Mr. Jeffery, who had accepted the of- 
fice of consul general in Portugal.—On 
the debate being resumed, the question 

Was put that a new writ be issued. 

Mr. Bankes observed, that having given 
this subject the fullest consideration, he 
was prepared to state some arguments 
upon it, if the question had given rise to 
discussion. The house would not be sur- 

rised if the consideration of this question 

d him to call its attention to the Report 
of the Committee of Finance, which he 
had the honour to present to the house at 
the close of last session: and something 
had happened within the present session 
which more particularly called upon him 
to. advert to that report. There was in 
that report a suggestion respecting those, 
who, having been ministers at foreign 
courts, -were enjoying pensions for their 
services. . Whether any further reports 
would be made from that committee, it 
was not for him to say. The suggestion 
in the Report recommended, that foreign 
ministers should, in future, be supplied 
by a-selection from those who were now 
enjoying pensions for past services. Yet, 
since the Report was presented, three new , 
appoinuments. had taken place, and the 
Jast Gazette added two: more to the num- 
ber, without any one of them having been 
selected from’ these who had acquired ex- 
perience in.their line. Upon.any princi- 
ple of public economy, it would be.obvi- 
ous that, generally speaking, such persons 
alone ought to be appointed, because their 

ions. would then cease, and. so. fara 
seer it saving accrue to the’ public. 
The suggestion was certainly not pre- 
sumptuous, because, though it recom- 
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ent had been the desire of the duke of: 
ichmond and of his majesty’s ministers 

here, that. the gallant general sheuld’ re- 

‘tain the. office, that: a successor had not 

n appointed, because no inconvenience 








mended the selection generally, it-did - 

not exclude deviations from the rule: when. 
ever circumstances might render them des 
sirable. It would. be found upen a refe- 
renee to the Report, that the number of . 
persons of the deseription he alluded to, 
‘who were enjoying pensions as stated by 
him, amounted to-between 40 and ‘50, 
having a revenue of between. 50: and 
60,0004, annually out of the public purse, 
It was not his intention or wish to object. - 
4o the pensions enjoyed: by any of those , 
persons, but certainly he was convinced 

that in granting such pensions, regard 

ought always to be had to the duration. of 

service. Of the five appointed, two were 

members of that house ; and. certainly he 
did not mean to speak of either with dis- 
respect, still less of lord Amherst who was — 
another of them. - But when there were ~ 
so many as 40 or 50 pensioners who had 
the advantage of experience, it was sur- 
prising that no one of the new appoint- 
ments had been filled up from that list, as 
their pensions would cease whilst the 

continued in office. In Mr.-Burke’s Bill 
there was an express provision that, in 
granting such pensions, regard should be 
had to the duration of service. But, he 
was sorry to add, that in later times this ‘ 
bill had been broken in upon. He did not * 
mean invidiously to mention names, though 
there certainly did appear a few names on 


| the list of pensions whose length of sere 


vices did not appear to -entitle them to 
the amount of pension granted to them. _ 
When we scarcely knew where to send 


“ministers, it seemed to be rather a singular 


moment for sending out persons without 
experience, when we had so many retired 
foreign ministers from whom to select. 
them, : 
Mr. Secretary Canning commented on the _ 
hon. gent.’s introduction of subjects into 
this discussion not. at all connected with: 
it. On looking into the matter, he was 
convinced that Mr. Jeffery by the accept- 
ance of this appointment had vacated his 
seat so completely, that he was not even 
eligible to become. a candidate for re- 
election. ~ His hon, friend had, however, 
completely mistaken the common practice, 
when he. supposed that the appointment 
to the situation of consul, or secretary of 
egation, necessarily gave a mana claim 
to remuneration from the public when his 
office ceased. The fact was, that pensions . 
were never granted. to men for having 
filled the situation of consul, except under 
very special circumstanees.. The appoint 
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ment of Mr. Jeffery would not cost the 
country a single farthing, and although a 
salary was specified of 1,500/. per annum, 
, jt» was because the fees of - the office 
amounted to a much greater sum.; and, 
the’ arrangement:was not made with the 
view of giving Mr. Jeffery any salary out 
of the public purse, but for the purpose 
of applying some part of the: established 
fits of the consulate of Lisbon to the 
advantage of the country-in another way. 
It was, indeed, desirable, in some respects, 
to give fixed salaries to the consuls in the 
manner ‘that was done to the American 
consuls, in’ order that the government 
should have the right of restraining them 
from embarking in trade.’ It was thought 
that the excess of the fees of the consulate 
at: Lisbon above the amount of.the 1,500/. 
per annum would be sufficient to pay 
fixed salaries to our consuls at Oporto, St. 
Ubes, Faro, and any other port in Portu- 
gal where it was necessary to have con- 
suls; and by giving them fixed salaries, 
they might be restrained:from engaging in 
commerce. There certainly was not the 
slightest idea in the appointment of Mr. 
Jefiery, of giving that gentleman any claim 
upon thecountry for a pension. The hon. 
gent. was mistaken in supposing that many 
of the old lists of consuls and secretaries of 
legation had been pensioned. He believed 
there was hardly a single instance of it. 
As for the part that he was responsible for, 
he could . venture. to say, that as to those 
engaged in the lower parts of diplomacy, 
he had hardly removed one; and there 
were striking instances, where:he had al- 
lowed those to remain in the high situation 
of ambassadors, where. political connec- 
tions were rather with the gentlemen on 
the other side of the house. . The only am- 
bassador he appointed in the place of the 
former, was lord G. L. Gower, in the place 
of the marquis of Douglas. The situa- 
tion of: this country and of Russia was at 
that time such that it was necessary to 
have an ambassador with whom he could 
have the- most confidential intercourse. 
Neither of these noble lords had since re- 
turned to.burden the pension list. He 
removed no other man without some spe- 
cial reason, except Mr. Drummond; and 
if he had appointed. lord’ Amherst to a 
diplomatic situation, it was certainly not 
with the least idea of his.ever claiming a 
pension. for-his services,and he would-ven- 
ture to say, that however he might: have 
sinned in the appointments he made, his 
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sin was not against public economy. He 
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then: defended. the appointments of Mr. 
Villiers:to Portugal, and of Mr. Douglas 


-to Sicily. The latter had been private se- 


cretary to’ lord Pembroke, and was.a young: . 
man of considerable attention to business, : 
He would never allow the principle that 
until all the old diplomatists were exhausted 
and used up, that no young men of talents 
and attention to business should be taken 
as recruits, is jas 

Mr. Bankes cited the instance of a se 
cretary of legation at Dresden who ‘had. 
been pensioned, and of a Mr. Drake; who 
had been consul at. Venice, having been 
also pensioned. He instanced the same 
thing in the cases of. the consuls at Al- 
giers, ‘Tripoli, and Tunis. 

Mr. Canning explained.. The. pension. 
of the first had been granted under peculiar 
circumstances. It was toa man very far 
advanced in years, who had been 40 years 
in the public service. Mr. Drake, the 
consul at Venice, lost the whole of his for- 
tune on the subversion of the Venetian 
government. He recommended that he 
should have a pension, not on the ground 
of right, but as a.case of compassion. In 
this application he did not succeed. 

- Mr. Rose allowed that the seat of: Mr. 
Jeffery was vaeated by his acceptance of 
the appointment. 

Mr. Johnstone thought, that if ever the 
old system of things returned in Europe, 
and all our consuls were paid fine salaries, 
they should not be allowed to sit in that 
house,or otherwise ministers could: bring 
their consuls from Flanders to vote: as 
readily as their friends from Ireland. 

[Distircery Bit.] The order ofthe 
day being moved for the second reading 
of this bill, 

Sir James Hall rose to oppose it.on the 
ground he had formerly done; viz. that it 
was a bill which in its principle aid ten- 
dency was adverse to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, and ought not there- 
fore: to be ‘continued, without very suili- 
cient reasons being given for such a mea- 
sure. He was more particular in this.opi- 
nion at the present moment; as he under- 
stood that by the present bill Ireland was 
to be exempted, from its operation; <a 
measure which he thought was. by no 
means just or fair; for as it was intended 
asa matter of:-accommodation and benefit 
to the West India interests, he thought that 
both countries ought to bear an equal pro- 
portion of the. burden on their agricultural 
concerns. . if ipet ahd 


Mr, Hibbert thought the measure had 


i 
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not had sufficient time given it to produce 
those bad effects; and, it seemed, in gene- 
ral, not to be: by a'large class of 
the community, although they took alarm 
at it last year. . He, however, could not 

ve of exempting one part of the 
united kingdom from its operation, and 
allowing it to continue in the other; and, 
therefore, he wished to know whether the 
right hon. gent. opposite had taken up that 
exemption upon grounds of full informa- 
tion? It appeared perfectly uncertain 
whether Ireland could be exempted with 
Safety to the revenue. He was informed 
that the licensed distillers of Ireland would 
have distilled more from sugar than they 
had done, if the duties had been the same 
there as in England and Scotland. 

Mr. Foster answered, that the conse- 
quence found to arise from the measure 
applying to Ireland, was, that more grain 
had been used in that country, in clandes-. 
tine distilleries, since June last, than had 
formerly been used in one year. Not 
one hogshead of sugar had been used ; and 
as the object of the Bill was avowedly for 
the purpose: of consuming that article, 
therefore it had entirely failed, and Ire- 
land ought to be exempted from its ope- 
ration. It had been found, ‘too, that it 
had materially injured the revenue u 
malt*in Ireland. The result, indeed, had 
been, that the people of Ireland, whose 
feeling was a contempt of the law, and a 
disposition not to obey it, had taught the 
present government that that Bill could 
not be enforced. When the agriculture of 
the country was put-into one scale, and. 
the consumption of sugar into the other, 
the probability was, that the farmers of the 


country would have no disposition to sup-- 


press the clandestine distilleries. It was 
found, also, that they even exported corn to 
foreign countries. It was therefore found 


improper to put the two countries, Great. 


Britain and Ireland, upon the same foot- 
ing. The Irish had never been more 
happy than last year, in having a. very 
fine and large crop of their favourite arti- 
cle of food—potatoes ; and therefore tess 
corn had been actually consumed in any 
other mode than that of distillation. 

Mr. Eden recapitulated the arguments 


_ he had used ra the measure last year. |, 


Great Britain had been for a considerable 
time dependent upon her foreign connex- 
ions for a supply of food, and therefore 
when that was cut off, it was impossible 
but there should be a great rise in the 
price of provisions. The import was not 
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tion of corn from this.country. 





s 


cal entirely stopped, but there had been. 


te great demands from our colonies, ' 
and our. niilitary expeditions. had ope- _ 





rated as drains upon our usual sources of - 


supply. The house was now called upon. 
to seek a remedy against a scarcity; the 
necessity of which was severely felt and 


acknowledged; and while he admitted © 


the expediency of the measure, he could 
not but regret that’ministers had actually 
themselves.shut the door against the sup. 


ply of the granaries, by their conduct 


towards America; for, in -his opinion, the 
American Embargo was the work of the 
present.ministers. In 1807, the value of, 
the corn, grain, and flour, imported from 
the United States, amounted to 900,000J, 
it-was im their power, in the month of 


August last, to have removed that obsta- 
cle, but, instead of doing so, they had 
been busily employed in building castles — 


in Spain, in order, as they vainly imagined, 
to defeat the intentions of Buonaparté in 
that country. They did not seem at all 
to advert that the quartern loaf was new 
fifteen-pence! He wished for a return of 


moderation in our councils, in order that: 


the channels of importation might be 
opened to prevent scarcity, and of expor- 
tation, or general trade, to relieve: more 
effectually the West India planters. 

Mr. Marriot thought the measure had 


‘not been fairly'tried in Ireland. It ought 


to be inquired into what were the causes 
of its failure in Ireland. He understood 
that the Irish distillers: complained of the 
mode of collecting the duties which were 


imposed ; not upon the extent of their — 


stills, but upon the number of gallons of 
their wash; from. which the same number 
of gallons of spirits could not be produced, 
as in England. . To exempt Ireland from 
the operation of the Bill, would..be en- 
couraging an improper degree of exportas 
In every 
point of view he thought Ireland ought to 
be included. 


_. The Chancellor of the Exchequer argued in 


favour of the exemption of Ireland, as the 
bill had been found not to operate there 


nue, or to the relief of the West India 


planters. 


‘to advantage, either in regard to the reve- . 


. Mr. Barham was of opinion that Ireland ° 


should not be excluded from the effects of 
He called the attention of the - 


the bill. 
hotse to the. great amount of revenue 
which the empire would lose. by not ex- 
tending the measure to that country.’ He 
cautioned the :Chancellor. of the che. 
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qver for Ireland from holding out that: the 
acts of that house could not be enforced 
in that country. Without wishing to say 
any thing that could be offensive to that 
itleman, he must recollect that he pro- 
phesied last session, that the measure 
would fail or should -fail: if. should was 
not the word made use of by the right 
hon. gent., it sounded as near it as any 
word he had ever heard; and he that 
night had avowed he prophesied right. 
It appeared to him that the right hon. 
nt. was determined it. sh be 80; 
last session he put a spoke in the 
wheel, which prevented the machine from 
working, by introducing a clause, making 
the duty on spirits distilled from sugar in 
Ireland, nearly. double what had been paid 
on spirits distilled from grain. He did 
not see why Ireland should be screened 
more than any other part of the empire, 
and particularly it should not om account 
of the reason assigned, that the pertinacity 
‘of the people would not allow it to be 
carried into effect. He recommended it to 
the right hon. gent. to make a proper in- 
quiry before he again asserted that the 
people of Ireland had rebelled, orset their 
face against any measure enacted by that 
house. _ 

Mr. ‘Foster, in explanation, observed, 
that every person who knew him must be 
convinced that he was not capable of being 
guilty of the charge. alledged by the 
hon. .gent. ; but this much he must say, 
that any person that made such a charge 
against him, would be capable of com- 
mitting it himself. 

Mr. Barham, in explanation, said, it had 
_ not been his wish to wound the feelings of 
the right hen, gent. by the allusions he 
made,.and he pretaced them by an expla- 
‘ nation of that nature ; but the language 
the right hon. gent. thought fit to make 
use of in his explanation, ‘he assured him, 
if he had made use of in any other place 
than in that house, he would return it the 
answer it deserved. He always ‘consi- 
dered every thing that passed’ in that 
house not cognizable out of it ; he would, 
therefore, take no further notice ef it, 

Mr. D. Giddy said, he never could ac- 
quiesce in or encourage the distillation 
from sugar, when it tended to destroy the 
agriculture of the country. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

————_ . 
. HOUSE! OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 7. 


{[Conpuct or THE DuKE oF Yorx.] 


he was authorised to advert to a question , 
|! now under the consideration of the other. 


} had 
were led to suppose dissension now existed 


-whose Conduct was under inquiry. What- 














The Duke of Kent was disposed to 

sent himself to the attention of the house, 
but without any wish to occupy much of: 
their lordships time. He felt sensible of ’ 
acting with some degree of irregularity 3 
but he did not know that any opportunity: 
more convenient would be aiforded him of 
declaring his sentiments upon a subject. of 
considerable importance. - From the Votes: 
which appeared on their lordships table, 
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house of legislature: and he had heard, 
and -he believed, that certain insinuations 
one abroad, whereby the public 


between himself. and his royal brother, 


ever credit had been given to such reports, 
they. were unfounded and untrue ; and he 
was happy in making the declaration, that 
no professional dispute had been enter~ 
tained, nor did there exist any such 
schism as had been alluded to in the royah 
family. So far was he from thinking tha 
there was any thing improper in the con-~ 
duct of his royal brother, he was fully ° 
persuaded that all the Charges made 
against him were false, and would be 
proved to be without foundation. 
{State or tHE Natron.] The order of 
the day for summoning their lordships 
having beenread, ~~ 
Earl Grosvenor said, that he rose for the 
purpose of submitting to their lordships 
the motion of which he had given notice 
some days ago. After the recommenda- 
tion in the Speech, at the opening of the 
session ; after the repeated declarations of. 
ministers, that they were willing every 
part of their conduct should undergo the 
strictest investigation, he could not have 
expected that the smallest objection would ‘ 
be made to the motion he intended -to 
make. Rumours, however, had reached. 
his. ears since he came down, that it was 
intended to oppose it. If it should appear 
that ministers had disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the nation, it was his 
intention to follow up. his motion by an 
Address to remove them. The important, 
or rather the calamitous, events that had: 
recently occurred—the portenteus state 
of all Kurope—must have made a deep 
impression on the minds of their lordships. 
If it should ar that these calantities 
were principa — to ministers havin: 
misemployed resources of thé (Mati 
there could be no difference of @ 
to the necessity of immeé 
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~ the guidance of the national concerns in 
abler hands.—Before he went into the 
‘consideration of the-last campaign, he was 
anxious to direct their attention to some 
ather- subjects.» It was now upwards of 
twenty years since the revolution: broke 
out in France, and in the course of that 
‘time the consequences of. it had been felt 
by every nation, in Europe... This nation, 
in consequence of that revolution, had 
now suffered for 17 years, with the inter- 
mission of only a few months, the: cala- 
mities, of «war. «The question was not 
‘ whether peace with France, as France now 
‘was, would be a benefit. . For himself he 
entertained no hope of peace as long as 
the hostile mind existed in the ruler of 
that country... What advantage had béen 
derived from the last peace? Was it not a 
peace of distrust, of suspicion, of expence ? 
Was there any thing desirable in a peace 
ef that description? No: we must make 
up our minds to a long and arduous strug- 
gie. In any peace that we should’ make 
with France, constituted as she at present 
was, all her energy Would be directed in 
the interval to prepare the means of new 
hostility, to sap the foundation ofour com- 
merce, and to diminish our revenue and 
our maritime preponderance; both of which 
were. the result of that commerce. » The 
system of France was ‘regular and unde- 
viating. The vast power she had acquired 
within these few years, was as much owing 
to her political dexterity as the. victories 
she had; obtained. The way for her 


triumphs was prepared by the total over-' 


throw. of the moral and political feelings 
of the countries whose subjugation she 
meditated. See what influence Buona- 
arté had acquired over the Emperor of 
ssia—how he had induced him to view 
with complacency acts from which:a libe- 
‘yal mind would have shrunk back with 
horror—how he had induced him to sign 
the. Letter which was lately laid on their 
lordships table !. The calamities of Eu- 
rope were ascribed in that letter to the 
stagnation of maritime commerce. Was 
it to the stagnation of maritime. com- 
merce that the overthrow of the Germanic 
empire, the incorporation of Italy, the 
subjugation of Switzerland, the overthrow 
_ of the independence of. Holland, the war 
between Sweden and Russia, the distracted 
state of the Ottoman Empire, and the 





wibuted@sWas it to these, or to the insa- 


nce since the commence- 


atrocious attack on Spain, were to be at-. 


,of every government which, 
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‘ment of the revolution? Though it was 
‘not“pertectly regular to allude in: thar 


house to what had passed in another place,’ 


he could not-refrain from taking notice ‘of 


something’ that. had Jately. occurred. : It 


was stated, that @ conspiracy existed to. 


write down every thing that was. noble:or 
illustrious in the country. He was: not 
quite persuaded that such a conspiracy: 
existed, but it was impossible for him to 


| shut his eyes to the licentious and petulant 


paragraphs of which the press could furnish 

daily examples. In one of these, a noble 

friend of.his (lord'Grenville) was stigma.’ 

tized on. account of some expressions that 

fell from him in that house inthe course of 

debate, as an abettor df the system of © 
Buonaparté. - He. lamented: that such a 

blessing as a free press should produce such — 
evils; butifthe existing laws were not.ade~ 
quate'to repress or correct them, it «was - 
high :time that the legislature should in- 
terpose.—He would now make a few ob- - 
servations on the Campaign’in Spain,‘ as 
that. was.a principal motive for inducing 
him to submit his motion to their lordships. 
Ministers from the beginning appeared to’ 
have made up their minds as to the kind 

of warfare they were disposed ta wage. 
They anticipated triumph, victory, glory. 

They declared in the Speech at the con- 

clusion of the session, that in the assistance 
they intended to give, they would be 
solely guided by the wishes of the Spanish 
nation. After having disappointed . the 
expectations of Sweden; after having, by. 
promises of assistance, induced his Swedish 
majesty to suspend the efforts which: he 
would otherwise have made, they recalled 
the troops that had been sent to co-operate 
with him, and to this day there was no 
explanation of any misunderstanding that 
produced this vacillation in their couneils. 
Before they sent out their expedition, — 
why was it not understood that troops were . 

to be placed under the immediate com- 
mand of the king of Sweden? ‘The same 
misconduct was. visible in the naval cam- 
paign in the Baltic. We had 12 sail of 
the line in that sea, and yet. only two of 
these were found, at a most critical mo- 
ment, acting with the Swedish fleet. The — 
number of frigates in that sea was very 
deficient ; and it was in a great measure — 


| owing to that deficiency, that the Russian 
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fleet. was able to come out and return with 
so little loss to their ports.—His lordship 
next adverted to the conduct of the Cam-— 
paign in Spain. Never, said he, was there 
an eccasion in which the people of ‘this 
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oh 
country were, so willing to second the 
views of ministers. . The whole nation en- 
tertained but.one sentiment on the subject, 
and that".was, that the cause of Spain 
should succeed. ‘The general expression 
was, that every exertion should be made 
to assist-a great nation -struggling for its 
independence. What: was the conduct of 
ministers? Must they not have been 
aware that failure would have led to the 

reatest exultation on the part of the ruler 
of France? Instead, therefore, of driving 
the French out-of Portugal, they should 
have assisted the Spaniards to drive the 
French out of Spain. Ministers, however, 
pursued a different course. With respect 
to the points of the Armistice and Conven- 
tion, they had been so fully considered 
before, that he should not now allude.to 
them: he must, however, express his dis- 
approbation of the Answer returned to the 
Address from the citizens of London, as 
well as the institution of the Board of In- 
quiry. No satisfactory result could have 
been expected from- it. He also must con- 
demn the recommendation, or the order 
rather, contained in the Letter from the 
noble lord at the head of the war depart- 
ment to sir Hew Dalrymple. It would 
have been a more manly proceeding to 
have placed sir A. Wellesley at once at 
_ the head of the army in Portugal, than to 
enjoin. that he should be consulted on every 
occasion. Why did not ministers follow 
the example of lord Spencer, who sent 
‘lord Nelson to Egypt, to the prejudice of 
a senior officer, and by that judicious ap- 
pointment enabled us to gain the glorious 
victory of the Nile. An opinion prevailed, 
-that it’ would have been more consistent 
with policy to have sent the army to the 
south of Spain, in the first instance. Mi- 
nisters, however, adopted another plan. 
The Convention of Cintra was signed on 
the 30th of August; and yet, motwith- 
standing the critical situation of affairs in 
Spain, and the urgency of giving the most 
prompt assistance to the people of that 
country, not a single British soldier march- 
ed from Portugal until the beginning of 
October. When they did send an army 
into Spain, though they bad transports 
enough in the Tagus to have. conveyed 
them. in a few days-to Gallicia, or Astu- 


rias, they:sent them by land. It seemed, ' 


throughout. the whole of this ill-fated ex- 
pedition, as if the evil genius of England 
directed every. instruction, and. impulse 
that was given to that army, After a 
. pause of some weeks, it made a movement 
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Again it made a second 


in advance. 


movement. . We might have derived some 


consolation for the calamitous consequences 
that resulted from these ill-advised opera- 
tions, if our armies had marched into the 
country to make a noble stand; but, in- 
stead of this, they marched into the heart 
of Spain, with the moral certainty of being 
obliged to retreat. The result of: that re- 


treat was fresh in their lordships’ recollec-. 
tion. The army lost 4,000 horses, the 


best that could be provided for the species 
of ‘service to. which they were destined; 
ammunition to an enormous amount was 


destroyed ; some of the finest artillery in - 


Europe was spiked, the armiy at the time 
so dissatisfied. as to be nearly in a state of 
mutiny ; officers marching without shoes 
or stockings, and some of them, the most 
promising in the service, (he alluded to 
gen. Anstruther) falling the victim of 
mental anguish and excessive fatigue. 
Having reached the ultimate point of re- 
treat, they were detained five days waite 
ing’ for. transports, which, by’ arriving 
sooner, would have prevented all the 
blood that was shed in the gallant: action 
before Corunna. . Was it necessary that all 
these sacrifices should have been made to 
prove the valorous spirit of Englishmen ?— 


| The noble earl next adverted to the treaty ~ 
with the Junta, and asked when ministers: 


expected it would arrive, or whether-it 


would arrive at all? He trusted they. would. 


have no objection to. communicate the 
substance of that treaty, and that they 
would take care to secure the fleets of 
Spain, or at least take care that those of 
France should -not again come into the 
possession of the ruler of France. He was 
one of those who hoped the affairs of Spain 


“were not desperate ; but he was persuaded, 


that their success must depend rather on 


the exertions of Spain, than on any assist>_ 
ance we could send her.—In the present . 


situation of the country, the want of a re- 
sponsible minister was most deeply felt. 


He did not mean to make any personal at- 


tack uponthe noble duke. at the head of 
the Treasury ; but it was evident that he 
was not the efficient and responsible mi- 
nister of the country. -Noble lords on the 
other side might -say that they were. re- 
sponsible ministers ; but it. was impossible 
that 11 or 12 could be punished —there 
must be one minister ‘responsible to the 
country for the acts of his administration. 
Upon all. these nds, and others: con- 
nected with the situation of the coun 
the events of the last six months, the noble 


try,and 
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a ams. that ‘an inqui = abso- 
y necessary, and concluded by mov- 
ren: That this house do resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole house, to take 
into consideration the State of the Nation.” 

The Duke of Montrose thought the no- 
ble earl had not been correctly informed 
_ wpon many of the topics on which he had 
spoken : to go through the whole of'them, 
in the manner proposed by the noble earl, 


would take up at least two sessions. The | 


noble earl had spoken of some improper 
phs that had appeared in a public 
journal, reflecting upon the conduct of a 
noble lord on the other side, his noble 
friend ; others might be quoted reflecting 
‘upon the conduct of other noble lords. 
Agreeing with the noble ear! in his senti- 
ments, respecting the liberty of the press, 
he trusted that if the press went beyond 
its due limits, its licentiousness would he 
"ome As to the propriety of any new 
aw, upon the subject of which the noble 
eart had spoken, he should deliver no opi- 
nion umii] the case was made out. ‘ He 
could only speak upon most of the topics 
alluded to by the noble earl, from the 
same information which the noble: earl 
seemed to rely upon, and which had 
been chiefly derived from the public 
journals ; he did not think, therefore, 
that the house was at all in a state to go 
_ anto the inquiry proposed by the noble 
earl, nor did he think the mode proposed 
was that which the house ought to adopt. 
“Noble lords, on the other side, had moved 
for information upon different points, and 
when in on of that information, 
they could bring those points distinctly 
before the house ; but the general inqui 
proposed by the noble earl was not, in his 
opimion, the mode of inquiry which ought 
to be adopted.—With respect to the cam- 
paign in Spain and Portugal, the plan, as 
far as he was informed, was good, in | 
being, as he contended, an object of great , 
_ importance to Spain, and also to this | 
country, to free Portugal from the French, | 
thereby relieving the Spaniards from the | 
enemy im their rear, and at the same, 


time opening the Tagus to our trade, and | 
relieving our old ally. It was afterwards 
intended to suppert the armies of Blake 


and ‘Castanos, that if necessary the army 
of the latter should retreat to the South, 
end that our army should retreat to Portu- 
gl to defend that beng against the 

rench. It unfortunately happened that 
the armies of Blake ond Cadeunte were des- ; 
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troyed, and thet there was no Spanish | 





tothe Convention in et his maje 
x ministers, abiding by the decision of - 
he Court of Inquiry, with respect to the 
it, had distinctly disap. 
proved of the diplomatic part. With res. 
pect to the subject generally, he thought 
the motion of the noble ear! not the mode 
in which any inquiry ought to be insti< 


- tuted, 


The Earl of Darnley urged the necessity 
of inquiry in the mode proposed by the 
noble earl, by which all the facts might 
be brought before the house, relating to 
those events which had happened within .~ 
the last six months, and which loudly de- 
manded inquiry. 

"Lord Grenville ‘was surprized that any 
objection should be made to going intothe 
proposed inquiry, after ministers had so. 
recently and repeatedly declared their 
readiness and their anxiety to meet inqui- 
ry with respect to their conduct. By the 
inquiry proposed by the noble earl, all 
the facts respecting that conduct would be 
elicited, and the house enabled to form ~ . 
its judgment. In the course of that inqui- 
a they would be enabled to ascertaiit 
the instructions given to officers in com- 
mand, and the discretion which was left ' 
to those officers. It might be ‘said, that 
ministefs were not responsible for the ex- 
ercise of a discretion entrusted to officers 
whom they employed, but it was of the . 
utmost importance to the country that the 
whole’ subject should become matter of 
inquiry ; and, however their feelings might 
revolt at entering into any investigation | 
involving the conduct of an officer now no 
more, yet public duty demanded that they 
should assert the exercise of that discre- 
tion, in order to complete the inqui 
which was so absolutely called for. He 
did not wish to trouble theirlordships with — 
@ repetition of what he had said before 
upon topics involved in this discussion, 
nor could he allude to information not be- 
fore the house, although that was the only 
room in the country, in which information 
long since befere the public, was not made 
the subject’ of conversation. Amongst 
other topics it was surely highly necessa- » 
ry to inquire from what cause it arose — 
that our army, sent to Sweden, remained 
inactive on board the ships which con- 
veyed it there, and that the galtant officer 
who commanded it, sir John Moore, was 
obliged to escape almost in disguise. 
After ministers had so loudly called ‘for 
inquiry, he could not conceive why they 

















. ghould ‘now. oppose it. © The’ mode ‘pro- 

jose; was that which had been adopted 
| by’ parliaitieht ‘upon’ former occasions, 
‘when the state-of events appeared to de- 
mand it, When the army of Cornwallis 
“gurrendered ‘in America, the mode of in- 
“gquiry proposed, was by a Committee on 
eklotens fie which ‘was, upon 
. Whatoccasion, agreed to -for the’ very pur- 
-pose of inquiring. It appeared, therefore, 


notte mode of inquiry’ proposed by the’ 


‘noble ‘eait,. was ‘sanctioned by,'precedent 
cgnd' ‘the ‘pradtice of parliament, and he 
“thought it the best that could be-adopted 
. ‘on the’ present occasion, © © - 
“The Lord Chancellor ‘said, that his tia- 
_ ‘Jesty’s ministers, at the prtorogation of the 
‘Jast session, had left parliament with the 
- impression that it was the general, and he 
‘“qnight’say the unanimous opinion, both of 
‘the ‘people and the legislature, that every 
thing ought''to be done, which the ‘re- 


‘sources of the country would admit of, in - 


‘assisting the Spanish ‘nation against the 
‘unptincipled’ and unprovoked attack of 
their enemy.’ “The ‘question ‘now’ to” be 
‘considered was, whether they had executed 
‘the trust with which they were charg- 
~ed, conformably to the wishes and expec- 
‘tations of the country ? ‘He admitted: that 


“the question was of importance, and well. 


worthy of inquiry ; but, as ministers had 
not shreak from mvestigation; le could 
‘not agree either in the necessity or pro- 
pristy of a motion of so general'a nature as 
ad been proposed by the’noble earl this 
evénitig.. He’ was willing’ to allow, that 
‘for their conduct’ upon any of the impor- 
‘ tant measdres which had been adopted dur- 
ing the recess, they were responsible ; 
- anid’ it ~was competent for ~ the noble 
-- earl, or any other member of that house, 
‘to callthem to account upon each of these 
measures individually. . But, after 25 years 
experience in’ parliament, he could -not 
help thinking, that it required much -se- 
, —, deliberation before their lordships 
- vacceded to an enquiry of'so general a na- 
- tare, ‘atid whieh might branch Sut into such 
‘@ variety of topics, as that which it was 
‘now proposed to institute. If, forexam- 
‘ple, the noble lord.thought that: there was 


‘any thing relative to the campaign im Por-. 


tugal, or ni Spain, or to the Cintra conven- 
: tion, in‘ which his‘majésty’ 


‘eriminally implicated; he might, with per- 

- fect propriety, submit’a motion to the house 

- upon any of these subjects; which would | 

-lead:to'the investigation of ‘the ‘merits or 

- demerits of their conduct. But he trusted 
Vor. XU 
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to grant, a8 youlto call for it.” 


-the woolsack D 
$ ministers were | 
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that their lordships, before sanctioni 


‘proposition for so large an inquiry-as tt 
which was now cae aoe seriously 


4 
t 


| consider the extensive ‘range whicli ‘it 


might afterwards be found necessary to 
take, and which would‘ occupy 's6'mach — 
time that it would completely obstruct the 
rogress of any ‘other public’ business. It 
‘had been said onthe first night of the ses- 
‘sion, bya noble Jord, that the misconduct 
of ministers was so obviots, that'no inquity 
was necessary ‘to establish it. In reply to 
this ‘imputation; ministers had then said, 


“hear us'before you condenin us ; * tiidve 


‘for any information ‘you tay think propér, 
and we assure you haere shall be as ready 
Instead 
of this, however, the’ noble earl had come 
forward with a widtion, ‘ndét for a ‘specific 
inquiry into’a particular measure, bat for a 
general:inquiry iiito the State of the Nation, 
comprehending ‘even the existing laws for 


regulating the ptess.’ “As the ‘noble ‘earl 


had thought ‘proper’ particularly fo advert 


to the liberty of the press, he’ (lord Eldon) 


“took this opportunity of expressing ‘his 


opinion; that the law, as it at presént stood, 
‘was quite equal to curb its licentiousness, 
provided it was duly enforced: But’ he 
mentioned this subject principally for the - 
purpose of the indefinite extent to which 
‘the inquiry moved for by the noble’ éar 
might be carried.—His lordship concluded 
with saying, that if the noble earl ‘was de- 
sirous of information respecting the grounds 
of any part of the conduct of ministers, he 
would take upon himself to assure him, 
that*it would not: be refuséd to him, ‘even 
to the most unlimited extent; but he did . 
not think that their lordships would be of 
opinion, that this was ‘precisely the time to 
go into an inquiry into all the various to- 
pics connected with: the genéral State of 
the Nation. *, 
Lord Erskine contended, that, if ever 
there was a'time at which a motion ‘for ge- 
neral inquiry ought to be entertained, the 
present was the mioment. It was a mo- 
‘ment’ which, of all others that had ever oc- 
curred in the history of the country, loudly 
‘called for the counsel and interposition of 
parliament. © With’ wiiat ‘had just fallen 
from ‘his noble” atid ‘learned friend upon 
ting the liberty of the 
ss, he most heartily coucurred. He 
‘knew nothing on earth which, in his mind, 
‘approached nearer to perfection, than ‘the. 
English ‘laws upon ‘this’ subject ; and if 
breaches of'them at any time occurred, he 
eC that the persons calumniated were 
“2 





$87] 
, more culpable.in not resorting to that pro- 
tection which they, held . out, equally. to 
the characters of ON hai the printers. and 
. publishers.of the libels.. -Supposing, there- 
fore, that the house were to go. into a com- 
mittee. of inquiry, he did not conceive that 
their attention:.would be atall directed to 
any topic connected. with the, public press. 
With regpect to. the suggestion which had 
fallen from his. noble and learned) friend 
of dividing or restricting the mquiry, he 
hoped that the noble earl would not ob- 
ject to it, provided that. he was not ex- 
cluded from. calling for investigation upen 
any particular subject on which he might 
conceive information: to. be necessary. 
His lordship. was.of opinion, that minis- 
ters were particularly culpable in not 
having consulted .parliament upon the 
measures which were adopted at se impor- 
tant a crisis; and, above all, in having 
suffered four months to elapse before they 
sent any assistance to Spain. An inquiry 
into. their. past conduct was especial] 
called for, at atime when another expedi- 
tion was.reported to be in contemplation, 
and. when the whole world was combined 
against us, On these grounds, the motion 
- should have -his most hearty concurrence. 
_ Earl Grosvenor professed. that he would 
bave no objection to frame his. motion in 
, any shape in which the object of it might 
be best attained, and to divide the inquiry 
into different branches, if it was supposed 
_ that it would be more. convenient and 
eligible to proceed. in,this method than in 
that which he had proposed.’ 

The Earl of Liverpool acknowledged 
that the crisis was most important, and 
that the motion of the noble earl was 
strictly parliamentary. He acknowledged 
also, that similar motions had been. on 

_ former occasions made and agreed to. But 
in the course of the last twenty years, 
amid all the awful events which bad hap- 
pened during that time, though motions 

. of a similar nature had been frequently 
made, in no one, instance had. they ever 
been. carried+ into effect. He could not 
help remarking also,.that such: motions 
had been repeatedly made when an ad- 
ministration of which the noble baron 
(Grenville) was a member, and neither in 
the case of the retreat, feom Dunkirk, nor 
the loss of Holland, had they. been. ac- 
ceded to. The reasons for rejecting them 
on those occasions were. the same which 
should influence ‘his yote.on the present ; 
namely, the indefinite nature of such inqui- 
4ies, and the consideration whether another 
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and more conyenient course might not | 

adopted. The generality of the inquiry 
moved for, he contended. went far to. 








feat its object. The nobleearl had indeed 
said, that be would heve.no objectionto 
restrict his motion... But, would.it not be 
-better first. 10 call for information, where — 
information was wanted, than to proceed. 


at once to inquiry, and then by this very 


act in some measure to prejudge ministers, ao I 


the merits of whose conduct it was the 
professed object to investigate? . This 
course in the present instance, his lordship 
thought, was particularly prescribed, be- 


cause all the facts.which he had heard 
stated, respecting either the loss of our 
army or the campaign in Portugal, were 
extremely incorrect. With regard to the 


campaigns, both in Spain and Portugal, 
there would not be.the least objection to 
give the fullest possible information, to 
enable parliament completely to decide 
upon the conduct of government ; and all 
that he now asked of their lordships, was 
not to pass a censure upon that conduct 
before they had the means of judging of it, 

The Earl of Deira impressed upon their 
lordships’ attention the importance and 


urgency of the motion for inquiry. Minis- 


ters pleaded their innocence: why, then, 
did they object to the only, means of vin- 


dicating it, in the face of the country and . 
of the world? ‘The subject of the present - 
evening’s discussion was one in which — 


every individual was interested; he trusted, 


therefore, that their lordships would act ~ 
under a, deep and solemn impression of > 


the importance of the question on which 
they were called upon to decide. He had 
asserted on a former night, and_he was 
ready now to maintain, that ministers had 
been obviously guilty of the grossest mis- 
conduct in regard to. Sweden, to America, 


and to Spain. After having embroiled ' 


Sweden with Denmark, they had aban- 
doned ourally in his utmost need. Jn 
consequence of their refusal to accede to 


the proposition which had been made by . 


the American government, and the, con-’ 
tinued suspension of intercourse between 


| the two countries, no flax-seed had been 


imported into Ireland, which would occa- 
sion a stoppage, or at least adecline in the 


linen manufacture of that country, ,in ©’ 


which wo less than half a million of per- 
sons: were employed.. The noble. earl 
proceeded to take a review of their ¢on- 
duct in regard to ape Upon wrong in- 
fopmation, received from sir. Charles Cot- 
ton, that there were only 5,000 French at 


he 
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_ Lisbon, they had sent out a force to Portu- 
- gal, and faring the operations in Portugal 
- they-had not taken.a single step to. prepare 
for the march of ourarmy intoSpain. When 
reinforcements also were sent out to this 
army, instead of their being sent to join it, 
they sailed'to the remotest point of ‘the 
eninsula, and to the most barren province 
in the kingdom which they went ‘to’de- 
liver-—thus rendering it impossible for the 
commander, for a considerable timé, to 
undertake any, aaoosdialy & with the smallest 
chance. of success.—After. dilating upon 
these points at‘some length,. bis lordship 


~ and seriously to reflect upon the conse- 
quences, before they negatived an inquiry 
which was so loudly called for, both by past 
errors and the awful results to which, if 
not' speedily corrected, they might even- 
tually lead. 
. Lord Harrowby said, that the speech of 
the noble ear! did not at all apply to the 
question before their lordships. “He ‘said, 
he did not want information to criminate 
ministers, and yet he complained that no- 
information was given;, and he would even | 
have this information supplied with a dis- 
regard of all the established forms of par- 
liamentary proceeding. In modern times 

. the method now proposed to incipiate this 
inquiry had been uniformly and wisely re- 
jected. Why had it been abandoned? | 
‘Because such: a mode seemed to presup- 
pose a cause of complaint against those | 
upon whose conduct no examination had 
been instituted. The regular form was to 
apply for those documents which noble 
lerds should consider necessary to assist 
their purpose; and having obtained these, 

_ to examine if there were sufficient grounds 
for any investigation ; and on discovering 
those grounds to proceed. upon the in- 
quiry. The intention appeared to be not 
seriously to execute the duty the motion 
manifestly suggested—to search into the 
real state of the country. What.he ob- 
jected to, was not a full exposition of the 
condition of public affairs, but to those 
représentations of the national concerns 
which would paralyse the efforts of the 
country. He admitted, in’ common with. 


noble lords opposite to him, that it was an | 


important crisis, that. there were times, 
_ when all the energies of a mighty people ; 
were required to meet the dangers with 
which we were surrounded: he ‘acknow- 
ledged, that we stood on an ‘eminence 
whence we could discern no intermediate 
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| in this awful situati6n, he called upon noble | 
lords, on the ‘other side ‘of the house, not * 
to diminish the geréral enthusiasm, not to” 
infrigidate ‘the public ardour, but to exert«: 
all their talents, and employ’all thejr'in-° 
fluence to’ animate’ that fetvid sénsibility 
on which the national ‘seenrity so éssen- ° 
tially depends.—His lordship then adverted 
to the observations’ used by ‘a’ noble lord 
(Grenville), and said it was to be inferred 
from those observations that the coun 
was in so ‘awful a state, so pregnant wit 
peril and’ danger, that the influence of 
> parliament would be of little avail; in’ 
short, that the country was not merely in 
a ‘sinking state,’ but actually sunk. --He- 
would not reply to such ar; ts, how- 
ever they might'tend to delude the public: 
opinion ; but ask if jt was ‘possible: any man 
could be so blind to the pre-eminent state 
in which the ceuntry was tt among’ 
the surroundin ‘ate > That the pa ment 
try was exposed to dangers was manifest, 
bat those dangers ‘had on brought upon 
us, not by the misconduct of ministers, 
but by the hatred ‘and ambition of the ene- 
my. England, he said, could not retreat’; 
she must maititain ber station, or sink be- 
neath the power of that individual whe - 
sought to enslave’ ker. esate 
Lord Grenville rose to explain, and come ° 
plained of .his arguments having’ been 
mis-stated. He had nowish to‘delude-the’ 
public opinion, and was ready to re-state . 
what he had said. Neither did he wish to ~ 
diffuse despair or dency, or palsy 
| the efforts and energies of government. 
The experience of his political life, and 
the sentiments he had always entertained, 
were at direct variance with such inten- 
tions. What he had said was, that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers were pursuing a line of 
policy which, if persisted in, would ulti- 
mately bring the country to ruin. At the , 
same time Bis ‘advice was, to stand firm, . 
and if the resources and energies of the 
country were applied with wisdom and 
policy, the nation would still maintain its 
pre-eminent rank among nations. No 
country stood in so proud a situation with « - 
respect to its navy. The army, too, if 
permitted to exercise its valour.and disci- 
line with effect, was alike pre-eminent. 
he resources of the country were un- 
ope by.any other, and the patriotism 
of the people, and their willingness ‘to 
bear the burdens imposed upon them, was 
|} unexampled: Indeed,’ the voluntary con- 
tribution of the subject frequently foreran 





janding places to break our fall, and being : 


the demand, and gave to the exigencies of 





- to, inculcate des 


Amy; "ME Whatton in'the Chair. 
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the state. before it was, asked: Rowers” 
standing. these. B. s ‘features, tne . 
evils resulting, from, the. misconduct of mi- 
country of the, natural.effects of such ad 

vant - so dapooarnh keep. down the. 
energies of the people, and, to render. use- 
less the resources; of. the, empire, and.the 
valour .and, enterprize of. our, fleets and 
armies. - : 

without. any, specific ohject—axmies' were. 


sent off without any matured plan. of,ape- . 


rations, and. disembarked .where. success 
was impracticable ; and the, only fortu- 
nate result, tobe calculated.upon, was the 


proportion of, disaster: that. might-be ulti- , 


mately expected, before such armies could. 
be.extricated-from the, peril into which they. 
had been: imprudently and unwisely press- 
ed. But. he: must again repeat, that he 
was-not anderyaluing: the valdur,of the 
country, or; -undef-rating, its internal.re- 
sources.and energies, neither did. he wish 

a or despair, but 
to increase public confidence and acce- 
lerate yigour.; But. -he weald also repeat, 
that.if-his majesty’s ministers persisted in, 


‘the same ruinous councils, they had for 


some; time: past’ adopted, he could see no 
possible way of saving the country. from 
inevitable and irretrievable ruin, ms 

The question was, then put, and, the mo~ 
tion for going: into.a Committee upon the, 
State of the Nation. was negatived without 
a division, fia 

I? Seer 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


 Tucaday, February 7... 

‘{(Coxnuct or Taz Duke or, York,] The 
housé resolved itself into a Committee of 
the whole house, to investigate the con- 
duct of b:’r. h. the Duke of York, the 
Commander in Chief, with regard to Pro- 
motions, Exchanges, and Appointments to 
Commissions in the Army, and Staff of 
the Army, aiid in, raising : Levies for the 


(By the Attorney, Generab). 
_ What busineds do’ you carry’ on? “An auic-' 
tioneer. Hiss Sai to “Reap tse"4 
Do-you know Mrs.Clarke? . Not now, Ido 


not, wo otal i: 
i Ls ol acon 
| In Tavistock-, 





Se 
at 


niture from you? No; 


nisters were; calculated. to .deprive the, 


Enterprizes were. undertaken 


_| chased. that. bouse»of Mr. Burton, andegwen 


: “nd W8S.8 gay, young widow, and had been at, the. 
‘Mn. JOHN FEW wag called in'and’examined. 


hiock Chapel. : }b 





* 






at «1 i e I j : in, r . # ¥ 
square, and ha ahare i lis cae 
Holborn. She Called: and; by! direction of: 
mp Bye, I'waited-upon her; it was'to-cine 
sult'me about fitting up a pet apn Beat es 
back'room. After she had:talked a litthe-while, ) 
I satdown, and drank ‘some: wine) with, her: 
In;the matter,of conversation, :from) one thing. , 
leading tm anushes, she spoaved ed.to be acquainted, 
with almost. every person that I knew. Tat 
there perhaps about balf an hour; a person, 
whom [ understood to be her sister, was present. . 
‘Did she represent herself'as being a married * 
woinan, or a n who. had been married?’ 
She talked of her late.-husbanily and of? her » 
children, who were then atischool.: =.» 4:3” 
What farther passed? Nothing more thanger ji 
neral conversation ; I conceived that,she knew. 
almost.every. body that I knew.” I.can hardly” 
describe her to yous for I never met withany 
person who, onthe first interview, behaved so. 
extremely polite and genteel to a stranger: f? | 
saw her two or three:times, and drank wine * 
with her; and she consulted me about the: 
placing of some glasses, and: the size-and'shap 
of some figures; whether they were too large:for : 
dah J > Yeepeaba’ 
id she give any. orders to you? $3, she; 
desired I ald hove a Grecian lamp made, to, 
fit up. in the back room, which I believe came 
to about 20/. — toe oe 
What was the price of that lamp? About’ . 
201., I catmot say exactly; the .whole: of ‘the’ 
account with me was 20/, odd: ~ ba 
When, was. the. order. given. for this lamp?i: : 
Abynt the. middle, of, May, about the 18th on, 
20th. May ; the first. delivery, to her, was the 24th, 
Mey, 1803. > AM 
Did you see any one but Mrs. Clarke at this 
house? I saw her sisterand I saw her nother, 
but that was wore” to.my bringibg an‘ ac.” 
tion against ber. When’ F arrested ber, slie~ 
méntioned to meat the time that she had pure 








1,200/; fort» E mpRned:to Mr. Burton, and he}: 
corroborated; her having, bought, it,, but. I.-do, 
not, recollect the amount... 


Did you ever observe any thing which led, 
you to believe she was not a widow?,. I once, 
called, I believe, in the morning, to see whether 
the lamp was properly hung; or I was asked by’ 
an upholsterér’ to-get him a ‘sight. of the house; 
and I saw a cocked. hat ; ‘I:madeé an observation’! 
to the servant angithe servant said her mistresm 


masquerade the, night before, and, of, course. 1, 
dig. not suapent any thing, after, thats. Agee 
Pere. you. paid jor those aricies you tute, 
nisbed ? "Bubsequently T was; Phe oaahe ig 
action against her, but F was nonsuited:’ “ 
How so? ¥ do not understand’ the distinc. 
tion, ‘but sie either pleaded her coverture, or’ 
gave it in eyidence;'I believe there is.q distinc-’’ 
“~~ inctade or Src a hae - te 
i ,0u, Were,delea me eground of -her;; 
 being.a married woman’, Certainlys. 1 wpg.in,, 


aut 

















; cnkaieeD ait’ not, FE aur almost certain: 
_ néty do you mean the demand:after my action 


ubject of this demand ? fam 


or before ;) I: believe I did not in either case, 
De, you recollect writing any, letter, neg | 


her? Leannotsay, I pists I 
pk Pag oot and sent it, to her, but 
whether I sent any note to her with that can- 


~ not say;-that hand-bill was warning the trades- 


men itv the neighbourhood: of Gloucester-place, 


from trasting her... 

Do you recollect - sending the hand-bill to 
any body else in-a letter? = recollect, 
I enclosed: one to. the D. of ¥., directed: to 
ua©res: reese tac A 

Do, you. recollect: whe wrote to the 

a api, the Nand: bill Ido. 
not think T made one single letter inside ; Tam 
pretty certain I did’ not. 

Are those letters your hand-writing? Yes, 
this is my ‘hand+writing; I had not.the least. 


P 


__ recollection that: I:-had:ever written it. 








Feng po power pertlige ape ny oe 
get 9 of. it when 1 was 
served with the Order of the House, but nal 
not. 
he hand-bill and letter were delivered in, 
- and read. 

“ Madam 3—As I. have not heard: from 

*. you:in oo re to my last letter; Lthink o 

$3 re justified-in informing you, that. in t 
“course. of @ week the, ihclosed, hand-bill 
“ will. be,-published, which ay ‘doubt, will 
“'y sunilar treatment. As the 
af wotdlog of the bill 

‘sanction’ of very. ‘able ‘men in the profes- 

'@ sion, Iam perfectly at ease in regard’ to 
“ any additional threats that may. be held/out 
“tome. Lremajn, Your obedt. serv, 

roaae ~« Joun Few, j jun. 


- #99 June, 1804,” 
“ Mrs. Clarke, No, 18, ; 
« Gloucester-place, Portman-square. # 
Caution To TRADESMEN. 


_“ This is to. give ndtice ta | the iid dao 
“ip the seiaktuarbont of Portman-square, 
“ that they. cannot recoyer, by law, any debt 

.* from Mrs. Mary, Apn Clarke, formerly of 
“ ‘Tavistock-place, Rusgell-square, but now 
“ of Gloucester ace, she, being @ married 





“ woman, 7 er hysband.. now living, 
“ thy of residence was.unknown 
even, to oF melt Pe hep isn 
* were proved onthe v7) an action, ately 

&' bro abt by. a tradesman, in_. Holborn, 
“ against. this. Mrs. Mary Ann, Clarke, for. 

. “goods actually. sold. d delivered to her; 
4 Y bas e availing herself of her, coverture 
ich, to the. great, surprise of. the plain-. 


4 tiff.she, contrived to. prove), he. could not. 
‘f.by. lay obtai 
“andy, being 


n, any part. of 


"PARE. DEBATES, Pat 00 Ct of the Taube of Yorke: 
ieee. «(By Mp. Wariile). 

~ Did, ever write splot’ oo ARIE c.” 

ofito thee ty 


Dp Pelee other. tradesman fi rom subject-’ 
is received. the legal | 


f his demand; 





consequently non-auited, an 








[50m . 
ed srerutien, aly pu ber a by he oo | 

ew. conhieh foe, 3, Greville Sureet, 
I understand, 


Dae aie Bich te 3 you, 
were paid your es oe pe hig hy 
baodil ‘acl sb neve 


ree ig din hare B miei if T bad 


pom recover. your bil}. by. Senet 


law? could not,. 

You es paid it enti ely, through, the, wal 
Mrs. C,? It is imj abn ees 
not poner. it from, 


ing non-svited, and aft 

sil bd be been nna a ah c. es tii Roy 

bill? T cout ley cama ee, Cia 

the, money through a lis. Comes it ies og 

terial to. me who. paid. it. ' 
Did-you know Mr. Come to be Mis. C.’s 


rofessional man? ible 

Mr. Seale dehended thet the ——. re ee ——. 
Mr. Comrie paid me, the mene: 2 

Is Mr.. Comrie heme sEaak * PBR 

Do you ay thectroeas Mie C/s lawyer? 
IGniag ¢ for me,to knows Shab. begnape 
one defended | the, action, and. the D, it came. to, 
Mr, Gomrie ; it was. dnpaee for. me,to | tell, 

Dist he Comri defend. the. action, against 
ecko gtr ee 

Ouse, 

mse uthorized 3 Stokes to. give that. ‘in 


omrie. ay, the.maney,?. 
cl ob Bud, J A 


Maz. THOMAS STOW, ERS, wan called ms ond 
examined. 
- (By the Attorney General. ) 


Did you know Mrs. C. before she was mare 
ried,to Mr, C.?, I did:not. 

Did‘ you know her, after. she was married to 
Mr.C,? I did, 

Do you remember the time. when Mr. C. 
was married to her?. I never knew, the Omer 


What. business, did Mr. C. then, carry. 
When I first knew Mrs. C., by bein wii 
Mr.C., he wag notin busca 8 nae; 


he was a young m 
What business op he aftermards, CATE, on?, 
a; of, rbepbiupr vay rr 
as that soon alter marriage cannot, 
speak to that; I did not imagine. a he. wag, : 


married so soon.as I understood Ap. ag-, 
quaintance with this lady, 

id he -carry on the business of. Stoney,, 
mason while she, was living with him? = 
atte haw long? Not 

or how. lo ot less, 1 $ or, 

Was she. oe _with ps all aie 
I never visited them, T canpo up 


say, she lived with him all 
cine ‘she lived with him thes Psat 
the. time. 


Had they, any. chilgren?. Not legs thag, 5. 


part. rt of 
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‘Were those children born during the time he 
Was carrying on the business ofa stone-mason? 
Some of them were. : 

y  \(By Mr. Wardle. ) 

Where did Mr. C. live at the time you speak 
of? The first of the time he lived in 
Charles’s-square, Hoxton ; then he was not in 
business as a mason. 

‘Was Mrs. C. with bim.at that 

How long 
visit them, 


imaagine, not more than two. . 
,Where did they live afterwards? I do not 
- know of their living any where else, till t 
went to live in Golden-lane, where he carri 
on the business of a mason. 
"When was this? He commenced there some- 


where about 1794, and he lived there about 3. 


or 4 years, ’ 
Had Mr.C. a stone-mason’s yard there? He 


had. 

. At the first place be lived at? “In Charles’s- 
square, Hoxton, he lived ‘on his fortune ; he 
had no business. Aeaend a 

Did you visit at his house? « I never did visit 
him at any time wherever he lived. © ’ 
Did you know Mrs. C. by sight? Yes, I did. 

‘ Did you know when Mrs. C. parted with her 

. husband? No, indeed, I did not, 
You have no guess when she parted from her 
d? Wo furthér than that ‘it was after 
they quitted Golden-lane I understood. ' 
you recollect who told you so? No; 
public report. 

You know nothing about the matter of your 

own knowledge? Edonot. « - 

Where do you yourself live? In Charter- 

house-square. 


Ma. JAMES COMRIE was called in, and 
examined. 


ved By Mr, Wardle.) 
Do you know Mrs.C. I do. 
Have you been employed by her in your pro- 
fessional line? I have. 


What is your profession? A solicitor. 
Had you ever any conversation’ with the D. 


of Y. respecting Mrs. C.? In consequence of 


Mrs. C.’s wishing me to wait upon the D. of ¥. 
I said that I should wish to receive amessage for 
that purpose from h. r. h.. I did receive such 


a , 1. think in writing ; in consequence 
of which f waited upon the Db. of Y. in Port- 
man-square. 

“State what passed. - The D. of Y. spoke to 
me upon private professional businegs ; [ there- 
ford appeal to the chair, with great submission, 
whether, under those circumstances, I am 
bound to divulg 


e it. 


“ [The witness was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Faller objected to any question be: 
ing put to the witness, which might lead 


period? “Cer- 
did they live there? As I didnot. 
[ cannot speak positively ; I: know: 
it was not less than one year, and, I should | 


‘him ‘to disclese theisecrats’of h. r. h. as 
MIB CLARE i csie’ asi ws om emer 
"The Chancellor of’ the Exchequer said, he 
apprehended that it appear y wi 

ness'’s own account he was sent for. as the 
solicitor of Mrs. C., ‘and »not: as’ the soli« 


to him by the house. 


, » formed, that. it: was. the: of the 


Mr. Wardle said, it was because he knew 


aid, that he had said, on a former. night, 


}that fact, more especially as he had been 
so flatly contradicted upon this point. 
Mr. Adam, feelin 


had fallen from him on a former night, 
begged leave now to explain. what. he did 
say, and meant tobe understood, namely, 


with which he was charged confidentially 
as a trustee for liquidating the debts of 


penditure, he had had no interference. 


} I witness was 
j Oe a Wine 


h. after some conversation referred me to his 
man of business, Mr. W. Adam of Bloomsbury- 
square. H..r..b, asked me if I knew him? I 


mentioned that I knew him @ man of very 
high character. Shortly afterwards, I called 
upon Mr. Adam, and saw him; I think he 
mentioned that h. r, h. had told himI was to 
call upon him (Mr. A.); we proceeded to dis- 
cuss the. business, and 

had occasion for that sum, I think he said to 
complete the purchase of some tithes in the 
vicinity of Oatlands;' I am not quite sure as to 
that, but I think it wasso; and. he said h. r. 


would shortly send me the necessary abstracts, 
which they did, In the mean time, I had P 

lied to a client of mine, a rich client, and 
d agreed to lend h. r. h. the money, “The 


We made some ob- 


Walker of the Temple. 





jections, I think, which is usual in those cases, 


citor of the ’D; of ¥., and he was there 
fore bound to answer the question now'put =~ 


it was. impossible for Mrs. C. to obtain - 
money to the extent she-did without-such - 


h.r.h, But with that part of h. r. h.’s: 
revenue reserved for his own private ex- ' 


I answered, that I believed I could. His r. 


replied, not personally, et Py rencation, I. 


r. A. said that h.'r. bh. 


4 


a rl 3 


[The. witness -was' again called ist, and ine, 
_ Committee that he should:answer the last. 
question}. 2: - ; abe 
His r. h. wished: to know whether. 1 could: 


raise him the-sum of 10,000/. upon mortgage, - ii 
[The witness was directed to withdraw. 





that a profeisional: man. was introduced to’ 
the D. of. Y. for that purpose by Mrsi'€.,: 
and he hoped he should be allowed to prove’ 


the last remark of” 


the hon. gent. applied to something which ' 


that the affairs of the D: of ¥. with which. 
he was confidentially intimate, ‘were those 


ain ealled in, and pro- | 


b.’s then solicitors, Messrs. Farrer and Atkinson, _ 


abstracts were laid before a conveyancer, Mr. | 































; _ when he parted with 
to me, that-he had been. served with a. subpena 
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"questions to.be answered’ it generally k E 


so. .. The money was ready to be advanced, and 


_ the abstracts were returned to Messrs. F. and 
4. to answer ‘those queries. I should,.state, 


that for. expedition (for it was mentioned that 
expedition was necessary).I had ¢opies made 
of those abstracts.to accelerate the busiuess. I 
returned the abstracts to Messrs..F..and A., 
but those that I returned were never sent: b: 
to.me, and.the loan was afterwards i 
and Messrs. F. and A. desired me to send in my 

bill, which I did... ‘. 
‘Had you ever any conversation, either at 
that time or any other, withthe D, of Y. about 
Mrs. C.?. 1 had. 
Do you recollect that he ever.assigned any 
reason that was prejudicial to her cter, 
her? The.D. of Y, stated 


to appear in the court of King’s-Bench; I think 
‘it was ona trial which was then.pending in 


which Mrs; C. was the defendant; which sub- |. 


jena had been accompanied by a very severe 


letter, describing her very, improper conduct 


in having pleaded her coverture to.an action 
brought for goods sold and deliyered; and I 


-think, upon a bill of exchange, one or. either, I 


do not immediately recollect which. His r. h. 
stated that that was the reason which occasion- 
ed the separation. 

Do you mean to state, that you understood 
from the D: of Y.; that she had done so with- 
out his knowledge? He did not state that; but 
he said, after. such a thing as that, it was im- 
possible but that they must separate, or words 


_to that effect. 


Did be complain of any other bad conduct 


_in Mrs. C.? I do not recollect that he did. I 


thidk h. r. h, said, that he had sent the letter 
and subpcena to Mr. Adam. 

Do you recollect any thing further that pass- 
ed in the conversation? There was something 
passed about the allowance to be made Mrs. C. 
Do you recollect what that allowance was? 


His r.:b. and Mr, Adam being present, it was 


mentioned and: agreed to, that she should be 


. allowed 400/.. a year; but it was expressly 


mentioned that she must pay her own debts. 
Upon my mentioning the difficulty of that, for 
she had told me. she.was very short of, money, 
b. r. h. said it was notin his power then ta pay 
them, but that she had some furniture and valo- 


‘able articles with which she could.easily pay 


her debts. . 
[{The.witness was directed to withdraw. ] 
The Chancellor of the. appealed. 
to the house and to the,;hon...gent.: whe- 


ther it was at all proper to: proceed any 
further in a species of interrogation totally 
foreign from and irrelevant to the subject 
of enquiry, and which conld throw no 
light whatever upon the, charges of . cor- 
ruption, ped Aa by.the hon, gent. .He 
would _rather,. indeed, put it to. the good 
sense and discretion of the hon, gent, him- 





declined, 


Few, for Mrs. C.? 
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self, whether he thought it would at ali 
contribute to his purpose, or be. decorous 
towards the house, thus.to occupy itsfime 
with a species of examination so foreign ‘ 
to the object proposéd: 4 © °°}. 
Mr. Wardle acceded to what appéaré 
to be the wisht of the committee, and con- 


back | sequently withdrew the question ; but 


having one or two other questions to ask, 
desired that the witness should be called 
in again. ' 

[The witness was again called in.] 
Do you récollect paying 4 bill due to Mr. 
ere was a Mr. Few who 
had a demand upon Mrs, C., aud I paid that; 
I do not know 'the amount. ; 

You paid it‘on her account? I did. 


DAVID PEIRSON was called in,'and exa- 
mined as follows : 


(By Mr. Wardle.) °— 


With whom do you now live as butler? The™ 
bon. Mr. Turner. 

Did you live as butler in Gloucester-place, 
when Mrs. ‘C. was under the protection of the 
Commander in Chief? Yes, I did. 

Do you recolluct in the summer of 1805 the 
D. of Y. going to Weymouth, and. Mrs..C: to 
Worthing? Yes I do. — 

Do you recollect Ludowick, the servant that 
used to attend the D. of Y.'being ordered by 
the Doke, on an evening about that period, to 
take a bank bill out and to get it, changed? I 
do not. , 

Do you recollect any servant being ordered 
by, the Duke to get a bank note ed? Ire- — 
collect the housekeeper, Mrs. Favourite, -bri 
ing down a bill in a morning, and Ladowi 
going out and getting it changed and comin 
back and giving it to Mrs. Favourite again, and 


‘she took it up stairs. 


Do you recollect any servant being ordered 
by the Duke to get a,bank note changed? No. 

Do you recollect: Ludowick taking outa bank 
note to be changed? Yes, I do, on a morning. 

Did you hear him ordered to de so by. 
body? The housekeeper gave him the note; 
saw her give him the note, and he took it out. 

Do’you know the amount of the note? No, 
1 do not. 

Did you hear the housekeeper give him the 


‘| order? Yes, I did. . 


Do you recollect what order she gave him ; 
in what words? No, I do not in particolar re- 
collect what order she gave him ; but she gave 
him a note, and;he was to go and yet it changed. 

Are you positive that that note was not given 


_on the-night ‘and the change brought back in 


the morning? Iam positive I saw it given. © 
(By Mr. Brand.) s : 
Was the D, of Y. in Mrs. C.’s house at the 
time this note'was. delivered to Ludowick to 
get changed? Yes,he wes up stair, © | 
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elena aniolnes 15 months. 

hether any and whnit servants of the 
‘D. of pray came to Gloucester-place during that 
time? I never saw any one but Ludowick. 

Cat youu , a8 far as it came within your 
“own k wledge, eae other servant of the 
“D. of Y. canie there? I 
‘erode of the Duke come to 


house, but 
Ludowick. 


(By Mr. Lyttleton.) - 
* Ed what year, afd in whét month in what 
year, did this trattsaction’ happen? About 3 


years ago. 

. Do you know tlie amndiint-OF the note ? Ido 
€ nO6t.. rx : : t 

Do you mean that this passed about the 


“month:ofJansary 1806? I mean in’ July or 


«August,:some time then about; .it was hot 
weather when ‘Mrs.€. .went to Worthing; I 
»do not recollect exactly the time, but it was in 
the sanimer time. 


(By Mr, Lamb.) 


How long was it before Mrs. Clarke went to. 


was:it the day before or'two days 
\ before:or three days before? I do not recollect 
exactly, but it was ashort time before she went 
»te:Worthing. 
‘Was it:more'than three days? I cannot be 
-exadtly certain to the time, 


(By Mr. Lyttleton.) 


~Isthis the only note that you ever recollect 
“Ladowiek to have changed? Theonly note. 

» Did Mrs. ‘C. go to Worthing the same day 
poe the Commander in Chief went to Wey- 


mouth; did. ‘both leave London ‘the same 
-duy?°I: think the next day in the morning that 
vhurz h. went away between tweive and ‘one 
‘oelock »and: Mrs. é. at four-or five the next 
. morning. : 
‘Was it the ‘of the same day that | 


" b. rh. went to > gota that Ludowiék 


took the note out to be changed ? mage some 


' _Taorning a little time before, 
“Captain HUXLEY SANDON: was called in, 
and examined. 

: ¢ By Mr. Wardle.) 
_ What interest bad you in col, Prenclsilery? 

I was ‘concerned with him inthe: 
In what way and to what extent? A letter 
of setvice w b given to us both, col, French and 


“a 
5 aera know Mrsi'Clacke? Ido; ©: 
Diyos Een gp rf 


never, ea any other 


pig dae ‘prétend to say 


een, before he saw Mrs. Clarke. 


‘ 


‘to 


Fae ataen Chicumanadee CaN 
border to your having ‘this tevy? “In in 
freee ‘were ‘itformeéd, that it oe 

‘had great interest with’a 1 per. 
parca gdom : we did not know at’ the 
personel en was Mrs. €.° 


a precanete Mrs Cs ‘ite 
did not iscover it till 
et ‘How Wig it yes tse with Mrs. C. in Glou- our ie 


service. 

‘What ‘passed pits thé petson Whoth' 
afterwards discovered to Ns Mrs. Cc. 
you knew her to be so? Werf 
our letter Of sefvice: ° 

Who gave you Lis afore 8 thint took ‘You 
to Mrs. C.? Mr Cockayne,’ ‘who was my at- 
‘tornéy, itfortied mé that at HT felk ang ing 


bifity he‘could recommend me to’ petson who 
could do “any ~ in, ‘that way for ime that I - 
chose to' 

Did ‘he Taolitniatid you to Mis. C:? He 
recommended ime to her agent. 

Who was her agent? ‘I understood a-music- 
“master of the tdine of Corri. 

“Through the means of Mr. Corri had’ You 
ey interview’ with Mrs. C.? I really: do not 

know. 

Had you any interview with Mrs. C:? It 
was a long time afterwards that I ‘ever saw 
Mrs. Clarke. 

How long afterwards? I should presdime a 
month after'the letter was granted; near dpdn _ 
@ month ; I carinot exactly say, perhaps, to'a 
week ; it ’ might be tliree weeks. 

When you had an interview-with ' Mts, €., ; 
can you recollect what ‘between your- 
self and her? Nothing bétween Mrs. 
C.’ and ot poe. because every thing wis er 
ranged and settled. 

or, what puspose did you apply to Mrs: C.? 
Tt was settled previous to that; thé letter of 
service was granted, and I had every thing that 
was asked, 

For whiat did you apply to Mrs. C.? Mr. 
" Wint psd. wh he did ? v 

t when‘she did see you ery 
little. - Col. byron 4 to go to Mrs. C., 
who was, as we supposed lady, or the per- 
son, or the agent, fo r we he ace not-at that titthe 
know whether it was male or female, at least I 
‘did not know: when I went to Gloucester- 
place, I‘found it to bea female. 

Do you know whether col. French had, pre- — 
gra fig that; seen Mirs:\C.? Most assuredly 


neo know-when eol. ea hana C? 
1 ; 

know whether: col. French saw: Mrs. 

LC. ee ee er I 


rather think. not; the -letter. of service was. 
ou do know when 


I: "French sa 

Mrs. mee ‘No, I do not, Cong tha par ofthe 
» Trefand, he he was taking t 

te service s the létter of Service’ Was so 

-extensivey ip was fot Engtand, Irelands and Se0t- 
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land; lie took for Ireland and Scotland, and 
left me to take that for England. — si 
. At this interview between yourself and Mrs, 
C., what passed ?. I really cannot recollect. 

Do you recollect the substance of it? No, 
he came to introduce me, merely to say, that 
was capt. Sandon, and thig was Mrs. Clarke. 

Do you recollect that the levy was spoken 
of thatday? No; I canhot take upon. me to 
say that it was mentioned. 

Can you take upon you ta say that it was 
not mentioned? No, nor.can I take upon me 
to say it was not mentioned. 

Do you recollect when ‘you or col. French 
mentioned the levy to. Mrs. C.? Col. French 


-_ ‘had seen her previous to my having ever seen 


r. 

Had col. French mentioned the levy to her, 
previous to your seeing her? 1 really cannot 
say that, 

‘Of your own knowledge, do you know that 
the levy had been mentioned-to her? I really 
cannot say, col. French had seen the person 
who was to get that; he never mentioned to 


- me whether it was male or female. 


Who was that person?*I really cannot say; 
I never knew her till I had- the:pleasure of 
being introduced to her, and then I found it 
was Mrs. Clarke. 

When was the first time that you recollect 


having spoken yourself to Mrs. C. upon the } 


subject of the levy? I really do not recollect 
any thing about it, for this reason, the business 
was entirely settled between Mrs. C. and col. 
French, and I thought I had nothing at all to 
do to interfere in it. 

State the way and the terms on which the 
business was settled between col. Freneh and 
Mrs. C, and yourself.—Col. French and Mrs. 
C. made it their agreement, which I did not 
understand; I was not present when they 


_ spoke about it. 


What passed between col. French and your- 
self upon the subject? Of course we wished 
to get the levy; the letter of service, 

What means did you take to get the letter of 
service? I understood from col, French, that 
he was to give a certain sum of money for it. 

What -passed between you and col. French 
upon the subject? 

3 witness was directed to withdraw.] 

Sir A. Pigott objected to the questions, 
and wished the hon. gent. to shew how 
any conversation, which had taken place 
between the witness afd col. French, 


‘could be evidence against the D.-of York? 


Mr: Beresford, as the question had beén 
asked, wished it to be answered. 
“The Attorney General had not wished 
to ifiterrupt the examination, or the 
course of evidence pursued by the hon. 
gent. ; but as an objection had been taken 
by his learned friend, he must say, that 
the evidence was irrelevant. 

Lord Folkestone, notwithstanding the 

Vou. XI 





legal opinion just pronounced, thouglit 
that any conversation between the witness 
and col. French, relative to the means of . 
obtaining the letters of service, ought to 
be received as evidence upon the charge 
against the Duke of York. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the noble lord’s argument did not 
apply to the case, because, putting Mrs. 
C. out of the question, and supposing the 
witiess and col. French to have couversed 
upon what passed between the D. of Y. 
and col. French, his statement of such 
conversation would not be evidence, If 
they were to have what passed between 
col. French and the D. of Y., they must 
have col. French himself. He had not 
objected to the course of his examine tion, 
because the- hon. gent. having had notice 
not to proceed to the charge respecting 
col. French’s levy without col. French, 
ought to have been sufficiently prepared, 


‘when he did enter on it, to go through 


with it. Besides, it would have been un- 
pleasant to the house, that the hon. mem- 
ber should, under such circumstances, have 
been stopped in the course he was ptr- 


ai | 

r. Yorke agreed with his right hon. 
friend, that the course of the examination 
ought not to be interrupted, because it 
was desirable that the matter should be. 
sifted to the bottom. Though he did fot 
think that infamy would rest with the hon. 
gent., yet he was convinced there was 
something foul in the transaction, and that 
it would be found that bribes had been | 
given to witnesses on this subject. It was 
the duty of the house to inquire into the 
matter to the bottom. 


[The witness. was again called in, and the 
question was proposed. | 
When I saw him, he told me, as he had be+ 
fore, that he had settled every thing with Mrs. 
Clarke. 
Do you know what were the terms con- 


‘cluded oy i settlement? Yes, he informed 


me that he was to give hor 500 guineas. - 
What farther? - I understood that lie gave 
her the 500 guineas afterwards. . 
Do you mean, that that was the only agree- 
ment with Mrs, C., upon the subject? I can- 
not take upon me to say what he made with 
her, that was the only agreement that I know, . 


of. 
Did you yourself make any agreement with 
Mrs. C tek None. J 
You have stated, that of your own knows 
ledge, you were not aware of any other bargain 
than the - 500 guineas? ‘Not till he went to 
— but previous to his taking leave of 
@ 
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me, he told me that if she wanted more money, 
I was to give it to her, rs FR 

To. what amount did he authorize you to go? 
As far as 5 or 6 or 7001. more, , 

Do you recollect any application being made 
to Mrs. C., for any alteration in the original 
letter of service? There were a variety of alter- 
ations ‘in the fetter- of ‘service, because the 
bounty of different recraits were raised ; in the- 

. first instance, we had it at 1$ guineas, the 
bounty was raised to 19;, we thought of course 
we were entitled to that 19 guineas; we applied 
to Mrs. C. to get that enlargement, without 
any occasion for doing it, for of course we 
could not vet men at 13 guineas when the line 
allowed 19 guineas. 

You mean, that the other recruiting parties 
were allowed 19, and that you were allowed 
13 ? Of course. 

And that you were not allowed the 19 till 
after you had applied to Mrs. C. to use her in- 
fluence toget the 19 allowed toyou? All recruit- 
ing parties were precisely in the same situation ; 
though we applied to Mrs. C., it must come 
otherwise, or our recruiting was at an end; 
we could not get a man. 

You stated, that the other recruiting parties 
were allowed 19, but that col. French’s levy 
was not then advanced? It was the order from 
government, that every recruiting party should 
receive 19 guineas, it was found that the 13 
guineas was not sufficient, the bounty was raised; 
and though we had engaged to doit for 13 
We could not do it for that; and on the general 
bounty being raised, we applied, and. had ours 
raised too. 

To whom did you apply? To the Commander 
in Chief, of course. 

Then you did not apply, upon that occasion, 
to Mrs, C.? There was no occassion for it. 

Do. you recollect that you ever applied to 
Mrs. C, upon any other occasion relative to the 
levy? I do not recollect that we did. 

As'to boys? That brings something to my 

recollection about boys, that in every 100.men 
we were to have ten boys, which were to be 
allowed'the bounty of the men ; but the’ letter 
of service will state it better than I can, for it 
is in the letter of service. 
“Do you mean to state, that there was no al- 
teration made or applied for with regard to 
boys, after the original letter of service? Not 
after the letter of service. 

What alterations were made in that letter of 
service? The ten boys to the 100 men. 

Was that done through the influence of Mrs. 
C;? I cannot take upon me to say, for col. 
French was the person who entirely finished 
the business with Mrs. C. ‘ 

Do you recollect that you. ever went: to the 
Commander in Chief, in consequence of any 
communication or message sent to you by Mrs. . 
C., at Lyon’s Inn? I do not récollect it in the’ 
smallest degree. > ‘ net 

Do you recollect any gentleman. bringing ' 

» yous note or message to such effect? I cannot: 

* take upon myself to say any thing about it; I 

do not remember, 
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Do you know Mr. Dowler? I onée had the 
pleasure of seeing him at Mrs. C.’s. 
Do yow recollect’ any a particular that 
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passed? Not ‘a syllable’ ‘wha ‘be- 
tween Mr. Dowler and myself upon the subject, 

Do you recollect Mr. Dowler calling upon 
you at Lyon’s Inn? Mr. Dowler was. never at 
my chambers’; at least I never saw him there, 

Do you recollect that, in consequence of any 
communication with any person at any time - 
from Mrs. C., you attended on the D. of Y.? I 
once, in company with col. French, waited: 
upon the Commander in Chief, to return him 
thanks for having given us the levy. . I never 
saw the Commander in Chief afterwards upon 
that subject. 


State what sum or sums of money were paid © 


to Mrs. C. by yourself, or with your knowledge, 
upon this levy business,- At various times, I 
conceive that I paid her 800/.; it might be’ 

850/., but not more, , , 

Do you recollect giving a check upon Mr, 
Grant for 200/. in favour of Mr. Corti, on’ ac- 
count ofthe levy? Perfectly well; but it was not 
a check, it was a draft at two months; bat it 
was not for Mrs: C.# it was entirely: for Mr. 
Corri, who had acted as the agent from’her to 
Mr. Cockayne, the attorney. 

Do you recollect any thing of a loan of 
5,000/. to the Commander in Chief, that it was 
in agitation should be advanced him: by col. 
French? I never understood col. French to 
have 500/. in the world; therefore: how’ he 
could advance five thousand, I cannot tell; for 

‘our account with our agent will shew we were 
very minus indeed, for we owe him 3,8001.: 
upon the levy. 

You do not recollect any mention of such 
an advance upon the part of col. French? Most 
assuredly not. 

You have stated, that 500 guineas was to be 
paid to Mrs. C. at first; and then, that you 
have paid her from 8 to 900/. since? I think 
850/, I have the exact sums in my pocket- 
book ; it appears by tbat that it is 8507. ; 

Can you state, whether that 850/. arose out 
of any particular agreement, at so much a man 
raised, or in what proportion Mrs. C. was paid? 
It was to be general ; if our levy had succeed- 
ed, we were to have made her a present of per-' 
haps a couple of thousand pounds: It appeared 
to me there was no explicit agreement that a 
certain sum should be given. But our levy. 
failed, and we were very much out of pocket ; 
she was the only gainer, I believe, upon the 
business. " 

Do you recollect how you remitted her these 
sums you have mentioned ? Generally by bank 
notes ; I generally gave them to her myself. 

Did you ever give her any large'sum of the 
8501. at once? 200/. was the largest sum I ever 
gave her at once. ~ 

‘Endeavour to recollect, whether Mr. Dowler 
did not call ‘upon’ you at Lyon’s-Inn, and that 
you yourself might state that Mrs. C. was over- 
paid, and that you had no money for her at 
that time? No, © ‘ 
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.-¥ou do nat ‘recollect any thing: of that cir- 
-eumstance? No; Mr. Dowler never called 
upon me with that message. . : 
Col. French never stated exactly to you the 
original bargain between him and Mrs. C.?. I 
understood the 500 guineas in the first instance, 
and 200/,.to: Mr. Corri, and it:was left to- my 
discretion to make up the 2,000/. as the levy 
succeeded, or not; if we succeeded in the levy, 
we might have gone on to the 2,000/. perhaps; 
if not, it was left entirely to my discretion. 


(By Mr. Lyttleton. ) 


You have stated, that you never saw Mrs. 
C. till after the letter of service was granted ; 
but in a former part of your evidence you have 
stated, that you had some dealings with respect 
to this business with one Corri, a music-master: 
what passed. between: yourself and Mr. Corri? 
Precisely what I have related ; that he was to 
have 200/. for the introduction, and any thing 
that Mrs. C. and col. French settled; he had 
nothing more to do with it. 

I understand you to have stated that to have 
passed previous to the granting of the letter of 
service? The 200/. was paid to him after the let- 
ter of service was granted; because, if nothing 
was carried, he was to receive nothing. 

This stipulation was made with ‘Mr. Corri, 
in case he should succeed, by means of Mrs. C: 
in procuring the letter of service?. He did not 
precisely know what it was we wanted of Mrs. 
C.; we did not tell him what we wished to 
speak to Mrs. C. upon.. 

You mean to state, that you only applied-to 
Mr. Corri for an introduction to Mrs. C., with- 
out stating what use you meant to make of that 
introduction? We certainly did not inform Mr. 
Corri, the music-master, what we meant to do 
with Mrs, Clarke. : 

You mean to state, that you only applied to 
Mr. Corri for an. introduction to Mrs, C., 
without stating what use you meant to make 
of that introduction? Mr. Corri spoke to Mr. 
Cockayne, to make him a friend; Mr. Cock- 
ayne was the person that we had to do with 
upon-the business altogether; Mr. Corri had 
nothing to do with it, he.did not know what 
we were to do with Mrs, C.; it was merely that 
he could get letters or any proposition convey- 
ed to her. 

What passed with Mr. Cockayne? Ido not 
know what passed between -him and. Mr. 


Cockayne. 
(By Mr. Herbert.) 


- You have mentioned, that several sums were 
agreed’ to be paid to Mrs. C.; state whether 
you know that fact of your own knowledge, or' 
whether it is by hearsay from col. French? 
The 850/. I paid myself; the 500 guineas, I 


understvod from col. French, that he had paid. 


(By Mr. Barry.) 

How often did you see Mrs. C. during the 
negociation respecting this levy? Previous to 
~ letter of service being granted, I never saw, 
Mer, sie it ; “a 
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How often did you see her during the whole - 
negociation? I dare say fifty times. , 
' Was any direct application «made to the 


‘Commander in Chief, upomthe:subject. of this - 


levy, from col. French and yourself? Of course’ 
a regular application was made from» col. 
French and wyself, tq grant us this letter’ of 
service ; that went through the regular office, 
and we received the. regular answer. 5g 

It was long subsequent to that, that you and 
col. French applied to other individuals: wpon 
the subject? ‘That I cannot take upon me to 
say. Col. French came to town, he bad been 
raising two levies in’ Ireland, he had, raised 
them with promptness.and credit to himself, 
and great satisfaction to the Commander in 
Chief ; he asked me, whether I would join him 
in getting the levy, and- I, imagined. that the 
length of my service enutled me to: ask of the 
Commander in Chief for this levy with col. 
French. aes ; 

For what purpose was the sum of 500 gui- 
neas promised by col. French to Mrs. C.? 
When we understood that this music-master ‘ 
could introduce us toa person in very great 
power, we thought that we had better give the 
500/. fur their assistance, whoever it was, 
whether male.or female ; and then in the re- 
gular form, we applied to’ the Commander in 
Chief. 

Had you not reason to believe that the ap- 
plication would be refused, by the Commander 
in Chief, at thattime? It had not been refused, 
we never had a refusal;. we did not. put it to 
the trial. I really cannot say whether the 
Commander in Chief would refuse it or not, I 
do not see why he'should refuse it. — 

Had you not reason to believe, that the ap- 
plication would be refused by the Commander 
in Chief at that time? . I had no reason to. be- 
lieve it would be; we had done nothing that. 
was improper, and why should itbe refused : I 
do not think it would have been refused, 

' Ifyou did not think that the letter of service 
would be refused, how happened it that any 
application was made-to any other person than 
the Commander in Chief, and why was a sum 
of money promised to obtain it? It would fa- 
cilitate the letter of service when we pre- 
sented the letter, of couyse; and that was the 
reason why we applied to the person in power. 


(By Sir Thomas Turton.) 


How long was the promise of 500 guineas, 
before the letter of service was granted? It 
was_a long time before we got the letter of ser- 
vice ; it was very nearupon two months or ten 
weeks before. we got it, after the first proposal. 

What was the reason alledged by col. French 
to you for the further advance of the 7 or 8001. 
He gave me-no particular reason ; he said that 
I had better give her that sum ; he gave me ne 
particular reason. at? nee 

Have you any, and what reason to believe, 
that. the letter of service was expedited by the 
money: given. to Mrs. C,?. My own private’ 


, opinion was, that, it was not > for, I think, she 
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podsent little influence with the Commander 
in yhi eR % \ i 

Have you'any reason to believe, : that the 
Commander in Chief was privy to the mone 
given to Mrs. C.?. None in the world; 
never could have the idea. 

Having stated, that you considered the influ- 
ence of . C. to be very small, upon what 
grenade do you found that opinion? The 
length ef time we had in obtaining the letter 


of service. oer : 

Had you any conversation yourself with Mr. 
Cockayne, respecting this transaction? No, it 
was merely we were to be introduced to this 
person who had great power, and thcre to state 
what we wanted to them. ; 

You have continually said, you were informed 
that a person had an ‘influence with a great 
personage ; by whom were you'so informed ? 
Mr. Corri, the music-master. 

What. communication had you with Mr. 
Corri, the music-master, with reference to this 
transaction ? He wasa client to Mr. Cockayne, 
and he proposed or mentioned something of 
this nature to Mr. Cockayne, saying, that if 
any of his friends were military, and wished 
any assistance in the War-office, or the office 
of the Commander in Chief, he could assist 
them, through his introduction. 

What did Mr. Corri mention to’ you ; what 
personal communication was there between you 
and Mr. Corri?) Nething more than I sey 31 
saw Mr. Corri once ortwice, and he would not 
tell me the name of the person ; but he still 
persisted, in repeating what I have mentioned, 
that he had interest with this person. 

_Did the proposal come from you to Mr. Corri, 
or from Mr. Corrito you, and in what terms and 
what manner? Mr. Corri proposed it to Mr. 
Cockayne, Mr. Cockayne mentioned it to me, 
and then an interview took 
Corri and me. 

-Then I now understand you had a personal 
communication with Mr. ayne yourself? 
Mr. Cockayne was the person who introduced 
Mr. Corri to me. 

How did he: introduce him, and o the 

subject? Exactly as I have mentioned. This 
man was a client of Mr. Cockayne ; he informed 
Mr. Cockayne, that if any of his friends_were 
‘military, and wished for assistance in the War- 
office, or the Commander in Chief’s office, he 
had a person of his acquaintance that could be 
of very great use to them. 
’ You are now only stating the conversation 
between Mr. Cockayne and Mr. Corri; did 
Mr. Cockayne relate to you, that he had had 
such a conversation with Mr. Corri, and what 
he would propose to you in consequence. of 
that conversation? He did relateit to me, 
and E- begged ta be introduced, or to bave an 
interview with Mr. Corr. 

Did Mr. Cockayne come-to search out you, 
or did yuu go to'search out Mr. Cockayne? I 
really cannot ‘say; he was a client’ of Mr. 
Cockayne; Mei ayne is an attorney. 
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Sa Corri was a client of Mr. Cockayne ? 
es. Pd cee Portis) 
You have been relating a conversation ‘be. 
tween yourself and Mr. Cockayne; didMr,. 
Cockayne come to you to inform you of this 
channel, or did you go to search for Mr. Cocks ., 
ayne? Mr, Cockayne was my attorney ; and 
going there upon other business, he then re- 
te: 


this to me. 
(By Lord Folkestone. ) 

Did that interview with Mr, Corri, in which 
2001. was offered to Mr. Corri for his good ser- 
vices, take place previous to the regular appli- 
cation to the Commander in Chief? No, I be: * 
lieve it was not ; we did not mention any thing 
| to him about.the 2004. then. 

When was any thing mentioned about the 
2001. to Mr. Corri? After the letter of service 
was granted. gists 

For what purpose was the 200/. . offered to 
him? He had previously mentioned, that he 
expected something for his trouble, in the event 
of the letter of service being obtained, but-no 
sum was named, 

Was the application to Mr. Corri’ previous 
to the application to the Commander in Chief? 
No, certainly not. 

Was your first interview with Mr. Corri 
previous to your-regular application to the 
Commander in Chief? Assuredly. : 

And, in that interview, it was understood 

that Mr. Corri. would give you his good of- 
fices? With his friend, which was Mrs. Clarke; 
' Was the offer of 500 guineas to, Mrs. C. 
made with your privity? Certainly it was; 
I empowered col. French to write thus muely 
to the person whe we understood was to be 
our friend in the business. 

Was that previous to the 
tion? Certainly. 


(By Sir Mark. Wood.) 


Did you ever mention to col, French your 
idea, that Mrs, C. had not much interest with’ 
the Commander in Chief? Repeatedly. : 

What was. col. French’s observation? ‘ We 
had better see what she can do,” fhe 

Did col. French mention to you the necessity 
for keeping this transaction secret? Most as- 
suredly he did; certainly. ' 

From whom did you suppose it was to be 
kept secret? It was required, from the 
who was unknown to us, that it should be kept 
secret. 
peocmmen tinge a ae 

nown to you, as being Mrs, C. it prov 
afterwards, 


Do you mean to say, that Mrs. C, required 
that this transaction, kept: secret? 
Not a doubt about it; that she requested it 
upon all occasions ; and sig T have seen Mrs. 
C. she requested I wouldnot mention her name, 
or the Commander in Chief’s name. 

From whom did Mrs. C. wish it to be 
secret? From all the world, from every body 

Did Mrs. C. ever mention a wish that it 


regular applica- 
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"should be kept-secret from the D. of Y, her 


having received any money? Most assuredly, | 
es be that it might never escape my lips 


any body. 
pe ice conversation you have had with 
‘Mrs. C. from time to time, had you reasan to 
suppose that she kept it secret from. the D. of 
Y.? I cannot pretend tosay that; I know no- 
thing about what she did with the D. of Y. 

Do you mean, in the last answer but one, 
that she wished you should keep it secret from 
the D. of ¥.? And every body else as well. 

I ask particularly as to the D. of ¥.? Yes, 
certainly she did. 

(By Mr. Grenfell.) 

Was any money paid to Mrs. C, before the 

letter of service was obtained? No, nothing. 


; (By Sir Thomas Turton. ) 

I understand you to have stated, that you 
have seen Mrs. C. to the number of 50 times ; 
in any of those times did she ever inform you 
that the D. of Y. was privy to the transaction 
of her taking any money? Never. 

Did she ever at any of those times inform you 
that the D. of ¥. knew of the application to 
her? No, she did not. 

Was the money which was Boe to Mrs. C. 
paid solely on account of col. French, or were 
you interested in that money yourself? I had 
se of the levy, and the money that was paid 

y us was from the joint stock. 
* When you had conceived, from the delay of 
the letter of service, that Mrs. C. had very lit- 
tle interest with the D. of Y. with what motive 
did you consent that your money should be 
thrown away afterwards to the amount of 850/. 
to a person who had in your opinion no inte- 
rest? I have only to say, that she persuaded 
us to the contrary, and said that she had a great 
deal of influence over the Commander in Chief. 

I understood you to say, that you had con- 
cluded, from the delay of the letter of service, 
she had very little interest with the D. of Y. 
That was my opinion. ‘aie 

And I understood you to say, that, subse- 
quent to the letter, you had paid her 850/. con- 
sequently your payment of 850i. was subse- 
quent to your conviction that she had little in- 
terest with the D. of Y..; state therefore why, 
having that conviction at that time, as you have 
stated, you consented that your money, to the 
amount of 850/. should be thrown away? It 

was my opinion, but it was not col. French's, 


Mr. Beresford.) j 

Do you recollect the date of your application 
for the letter of service?, No, i de not. 

State by what sums the 850/. which you paid 
to Mrs, é. was, made up? 100/. 100/. 2001. 
1001. 1502, 100/. and 1001. 
~ Walt you state the dates? I have no dates. 


Mr. DOMINIGO CORRI was called in, and 
. examined, 


( By Mr. Wardle. ) 


Do you know col. French and capt. Huxley | 
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Do you recollect introducing capt. Sandon to 
Mrs. C.? E never introd him ; he intro- 
duced himself. 

Did you give him the direction that enabled 
him to introduce himself? Quite the contrary; 
he asked me very often, but I never would tell 
him : he asked me several times, and I always 
told him I could not say who the lady was; but 
he found it out hi , and told me he knew 
the name of the person, and that col. French 
had gone to her. 


"Segoe you. of cen knowledge know what 
the consequence ir going to her was? Yes. 
Say what it veinesRlegte anion was intro- . 


duced to me by Mr. Cockayne; and he told 
me that he knew that I was acquainted with 
the lady who had a great influence in the War 
office; and he told me that if I would speak to 
this lady, she would have 2,000/. for what, I're- 
collect, for the wan the troops. . F told him 
I would speak to Mrs. C. and‘ so I did; and 
gave him the answer, that she would try what 
she could; but she said at the sametime, it was 
a very difficult matter, that she was obliged to 
break through it gradually, and could recom- 
mend nobody but people of character, and qua~ 
lified for the place, and to go through the War 
office, ee At else was; and this I told 


Do you of your own knowledge know any 
thing more of the ee Mrs. C, and 
col, French and capt. ? Yes; capt.San- 
don came to me and said that the Duke had 
screwed them down very hard, and that he 
could only give 700/. “ Well,” I said, “ itis 
all the same to me what you will give, and I 
will tell ber what you say;” and I told Mrs. C; 
of this new proposal. In this intermedium, 
capt, Sandon introduced himself, as I said be- 
fore, to Mrs.,C, and I never heard any more of 
the business, they settled it by themselves; ex- 
cept in the month of June 1804, Mr. Cockayne 
pen at the coffee-house, "hl, T belicon 

ouse, and he brought a bill, I believe, 
which T never inched at, for 200/. payable to 
my order, ‘he said, upon Mr. Grant. Idid not 
look at the bill; I put my name, and gave it to 
Mr. Cockayne, and said, you bad better keep 
it yourself, I am under an obligation to you, you 
had better keep it. _ And that was the end of 
my business. . 

Do you of your own knowledge know nothing 
further of the bargain that was made? Nothing 
more; several people came to me applying:to — 
me for places, and I told Mrs. C.; but ne 


heard any more. She was very anxious to get 


the Gazette every-night, expecting places; but 
I know nothing more of the parties, for I intro- 
duced them to her, and I had nothing more to 
de with it, and no more business of any sort 
passed between Mrs. C. and me, except the 
mpusic. 

dette pee vote petro 

e house, 
@ paper. in the month of J , the same- year, 
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.soon-after capt, Sandon’s business; ‘One day I 
went to Mrs, C.’s- house; and she told me-she 


was coming to me; that there was a terrible 
noise ; that the Duke was very angry, and de- 
sired I would burn all papers and letters that I 
had; consequently I burned all the letters at 
that time. feta, § ts 
Have you burned any papers since this. busi- 
ness came 
have four letters in my pocket now, which I re- 
ceived from Mrs:C. since the 1st January; but 
I was terrified-at that time, and did not like the 


business, and I destroyed the papers which: I |" 


had. at the time of this transaction immediately 
afterit had taken: place. ? 
“(By Mr. Lyttleton. 3m 

Are the four letters, which you have now in 
your pecket, to the same purport with the pa- 
pers:you burned before?» No, invitations to go 


and'see her; to go and spend the sixth day of | 
’ the year with ber ; the first was an invitation to 


see her.) The first:day I went there was the 
sixth, aud'she desired me to dine and sup, and 


’ to remain the whole evening, which I_did; and 


on the 15th I went and rat ae there again. - 
. Has. Mrs. C. ever stated to you any thing 
respecting the D. of York’s opinion respecting 
these transactions ? She never talked any thing 
to me; she‘always told.me the same thing she 
had before, that it was always a very delicate 
thing to open such matters to the Duke, . “ 
When Mrs. .C, stated to you that the Duke 
was very angry at what-had passed, upon which 


’ statement you burned the papers;:did she ex- 


plain herself any thing further, and state at 
what the Duke was angry? Yes; she told me 
at that time that the Duke was watched very 
close by col. Gordon, and that Mr. Greenwood 
also ‘watched her motions; therefore. she was 
$0 situated, she could get nothing almost. 


(By Mr. Beresford.) 


‘What was the paper which ~ destroyed ? 
O, just common things; I could not remember 


’ five years'ago ; a desire to capt. Sandon to go 


such a day tothe War-office, or something of 
that kind. I was there every day of the year, 
consequently we had plenty of time for conver- 
sation, and she need not send letters to me. 
What do you mean by saying you destroyed 
popes: I mean, that Mrs. C. said to me, that 
should destroy every paper, (because the Duke 
had heard of something of the kind, and he was 
very angry indeed) “ for God’s sake ;” and my 
wife was present at this conversation, and she 
went home and burned the letters; further, she 
told me that perhaps we should be called where 
T-have the honour to be now. 


(By Mr. Croker.) 


Did Mrs. C. mean to state, that the D. of Y. 
that there had been some corres- 

pondence between her and capt. Sandon, and 
that the fear of the Duke’s discovering that in- 
@uced her to desire you to destroy all letters 
that had passed upon that subject? She was 


before the house? I had none; I 





just going to Kensington Gardens at the time, 


_the carriage was at the door, and she said in a 


great. hurry, “‘ For God’s sake go. home and 
burn the letters ;” and there was very-little 
more passed in the hurry. 

- You: have stated, that you put your name 
upon a bill for 200/.-and returned it to Mr, 
Cockayne, saying that you had obligations to’ 


him; do you mean to say, that you'got no re. . 


muneration or reward for your services in the 
transaction between Mr. fiuxley Sandon and 
Mrs. C, ?- None whatever, not one shilling. 
What induced you to put your name on that 
bill? Because Mr. Cockayne told me it was ° 
‘payable to my,order; I did not read the bill. 
id you owe Mr. Cockayne any money? 
Yes; I have Mr. Cockayne’s account here from 


‘the year 1802 to 1806, debtor and creditor, 


and not one penny creditor but the 200/. which - 
took place in the year 1304. 

What obligations did you mean in considera- 
tion of which you gave Mr. Cockayne this bill 


of 200/.? I thought, in the first place, that he 


was entitled tothe half,if it had been for us, 
for I never asked any thing; and I thought he 
should have the half; and. at the time I said, 
“ You may as well keep the whole, you are very " 
welcome ;” and he said, it is a very good act - 
of generosity, Mr. Corri. 

Do you know whether Mr. Cockayne got the 
money for that -bill? I know nothing about it, 
he wrote me a letter, thanking me for this act 
of generosity. renee 
(By Mr. Sheridan.) 

In this letter of Mrs. C.'s, which you state 
yourself to have destroyed, did she express any 


apprehensions of the D. of Y.’s knowing any 
thing about the transactions in which yourself 


and she were concerned? Yes, it was in con- 
‘sequence of that that the Duke had heard some- 


thing which had transpired, and that. he was 


very angry, and that we should be called to 


this House. 

_ You have stated, that you have seen Mrs, 
C. twice since the ist of January, on the 6th 
and the 15th; was there any conversation at 
either of those meetings, when you supped each 
time, respecting the. transaction to which this 
related? Yes, I was a little surprised, because 
soon after dinner she sent for the twelfth cake, 
and they sent, for a compliment, to some gen 
tlemen, and two gentlemen came in the even- 
ing; and as soon. as they came, the conversa- 
tion of this affair of Mr. Sandon was introduced, 
and I repeated every word there just as.I have 
here,that capt. Sandon told me she had received . 
the 500/: and Mr. Cockayne had received the 
200/.; and they were laughing at me, saying 
what a fool I had been; and this was'the topic © 
of the conversation of the whole night almost. 

You have stated, that you were. surprised at 
that conversation having been introduced by 
Mrs. C. that evening; did Mrs. C. assign any 
reason for introducing that conversation on the 


arrival of the two gentlemen you have mention- 


ed? No. 
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_ Did Mrs: C; allude to. any other transaction 
- of a.similar nature, before these gentlemen? 


_ No, the rest was spent in convivial conversation |. 


and merriment, and I left the: gentlemen: there 
_ at twelve o'clock, or a little after twelve, drink- 
ing there. , 
Do. you know who the gentlemen were? I 
could describe the person; one I know, and 
knew the second time ; she did not tell: me the 
first time, but the second time she did, and in- 
troduced me to him ;-she asked me. the first 
' time, whether I could tell who he was, I told 
‘her he appeared to. me to be a lawyer; he 
laughed very much, this gentleman. did, and I 
knew no more the first time; the second time 
I could tell you who he was, if you please. 

Were the same gentlemen present both upon 
the 6th and upon the 15th? The 15th, I am 
not altdégether certain as to the little one ;, the 
long nosed one, the friend of Mrs..C., he was 
there, and she introduced me to him ;. but I-be- 
lieve the other one was there. too, from my re- 
collection. 

Who was the gentleman whom you do know? 
Must L-tell, for she told mein secret. [The 
witness was directed to answer the. question. } 
She told me it was Mr. Mellish, the member, 
who I suppose is in the house. - : 

Do you now know who the other gentleman 
was? I could describe the figure, if 1 could.see 
him; my sight is. not very plain; but I should 
not be surprised if he was here. 

Was there any other person present besides 
these two gentlemen? The first time there was 

a young lady, besides Mrs. Clarke. 
Was ‘there: no other gentleman present be- 


sides those two you have referred .to?. No;. 


only Mrs. C., a young lady, and two gentlemen, 
and myself, the first time. : 

The: second ‘time? The second time there 
was another new gentleman, ; 

Did Mrs. C. inform you who that third gen- 
tleman was?. Yes, she told me he was a writer 
of some paper; she told me the name, but.I do 
not remember his name at all; some writer of 
some paper; and-she mentioned some paper, 
but I forget what. paper it was; I took no no- 
tice of these things; she said that this man was 
to take care of her, she was obliged to have him 
with her to take care of her. 

Did that person seem acquainted with the 
other gentlemen, or either of them? Yea; 
when he came, he shook hands with- Mr, Mel- 
¥ou have stated, that in the letter which you 
destroyed by Mrs. C.’s desire, she | ex d 
great apprehensions of the Duke’s knowing she 
was concerned in any such transactions; state, 
upon your recollection, whether or not Mrs.:C. 
did not more than once in this letter express 
her ‘apprehénsions of the .D.. ofY.’s knowing 
that she had received. money;in, the way in 
which it was stated that she had.—I could not 
remember the contents of the letter; but this. 
conversation was repeatedly with me, to. take 


care that the Duke should know nothing of the 
kind ; this was dove every day; and that she 
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was obliged to have great caution, to break the 
matter cautiously to him. Bid uty 
[The witness was directed to withdraw. ]- 


WILLIAM MELLISH, Esq. a member of the: 


-” house, attending in his 
request, Examined. 


_ (By Mr, Wardle.) 


Did you meet Mr. Corri at Mrs. C.’s; on the 
6th or the 15th of January last? I never was 
at Mrs, C.’s in my life, nor did I ever see her, 
. the best of my knowledge, before I saw her: 

ere. 


Mr. DOMINIGO CORRI was called ‘in again, 
and examined, ; 


(By Mr. Mellish.) 


Did you ever see me (Mr. Mellish, the mem- 
ber for the county of Middlesex) at Mrs, C.’s? 
No, it is not you; but I only say what she said 
to me; the person I'saw was a gentleman’ of a 
darker complexion than you; if she tell me a 
lie, I cannot help it. 


(By the Attorney General. ) 


Can you describe the third person you saw 
at Mrs. C.’s; the newspaper man? Yes, he is 
a very aukward figure, sallow complexion ; I 
would call him rather an ugly man ; very badly 
dressed ; dark hair, and rough in bis manner of 
speaking ; he appeared to me not to be an’ 
Englishman, he had such a broken accent; he 
was not elegant in his speaking, 


( By Mr. Beresford. ) 


Did the man squint? I think a little, Tam 
not positively sure; if he squinted, it must be 
on the left side; I sat on his right side. (A 
laugh) , 

Was not his name Finnerty? No; I donot 
remember the name at all, I have a very bad 
memory fur names. She told me the name and 
the paper. He told me that he had travelled a 
ie eal, and that he had been in Africa; and 

e said that he did not like any music but Scotch 
music, and he made me play a tune fifty times 
over, the same tune over again. 


(By General Phipps.) 


Did the person wear his arm io a sling? No: 
he wore them very careless, in that way (de- . 
scribing it.) Cia 

You have mentioned, .that Mrs. C. told you 
the name of the paper to which he was writer ; 
was he not a writer for the Morning Chronicle ? 
Tt must be either the Morning Chronicle, The 
Times, or the Post, one of the three. 


: ( By Mr. Shéridar 


place, was, at his own 


Did ycu hear any. pers yy the: 
name of Finnerty? No. valance 

Have you any reason « “> ~—_-« that is his 
- have heard? Nobody 


name, from what 





told me his name; 


ut we went into. the back- 
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room, me and Mrs,.C., and left all the gentle- 
men in the- other room, and there she told me 
t Mr. Mellish and: this other person. 
_. You did not hear the-name of this other per- 
son-mentioned.at all? No. 
Do ip know the-person of Mr. Finnerty? 
No; I could not € pst one ey a 
thought the name to ing like a forei 
name ; if I could see him I could tell. 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 


‘gnd € 
(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Are yoo not just returned from the conti- 
_ Nent with dispai ? On Thursday last I arrived 
from Lisbon with dispatches. 

Have you known Mrs. C. long? Several 
years. 

How many years have you known her?—I 
believe 8 or 9 at least; I.am not confident. 

Do you recollect ever seeing col. French and 
capt. Husley Sandon in Gloucester-place, while 
Mrs, C. was under thé: protection of the D. of 
Y.? I have. 

Did you ever hear either of them speak to 
Mrs. C. on. the subject of the levy ? I:have. 

Did you ever speak to col. French or capt. 
Sandon yourself, hy desire of Mrs. C., on the 
subject of the levy? I did. ' 

you llect any conversation that you 
had with col. French on that subject? I do. 

State as nearly as you can, what you recol-: 
lect to have passed at that time.—I saw col. 
French seyeral times. _ 

Relate, as nearly as you ¢an, what passed be- 
tween col. French and yourself upon that sub- 
ject.—I saw col. French at Mrs. C.’s house, 
and was informed that he was there on the sub- 
ject of the letter of service. I asked Mrs. C., 
from curiosity, the nature of it; she told me ; 
and I recollect pertectly, that I took the liberty 
of saying that I disapproved, or thought it was 
exceedingly wrong, such a business, and endea- 
voured to dissuade Mrs. C. from it. That was 
one of the conversations I recollect to have had: 
with C. upon the subject; it was after 
col. French left the house that morning. 

Do you recollect when you next saw col. 
French, and had auy conversation with him re- 
specting the levy ?'I cannot recollect when I 
saw col. French ; it is a long time back ; but 
that I did see him several times after that, I 
perfectly recollect. ce 

State the substance of the conversations, as 
nearly as you can, that pi between you and 
col, French on the subject of the levy. —Mrs. 
C. tuld me she was to have 1,000, and a guinea 


WILLIAM. DOWLER, Bag, was called io, 


a man, as far as oy’ recollection serves me, to |. 


be paid on the completion of 500 men, when 
they were passed. I was likewise present when 
col. French or capt. Sandon, I'am not positive 
which, paid Mrs. C. 500 guineas of the 1 

that was first: of all promised.. ‘Afterwarés, I 
recollect: steing col. French there, and he 
stated, that there could not possibly be any but 


the usual bounty given, and that lie came, (Mrs, 
C. was not visible at the moment be came) to 
request that an increased number of boys 


hé should be able to procure at a less sum than 
the bounty given for men; and that then he 
should be able to go on with the service, other- 
' wise, be said, that he should be obliged to 


ticular that occurred after that time: but I 
anderstand that obstacle was removed with re~ 
oer to the boys, that col. French’s wish was 


recollection at this distant time. 
Do -you 


‘description removed? Ido not. . 

Do you recollect that he requested at any 
time, the recruits might. be passed’ nearer 
the place where they were recruited than the 
satnandin at that time was? [ recollect that 
col. French stated, that as he expected to get 
the greater part. of his recruits in Ireland, it 
would be es" | difficult and expensive to pass 
them in the Isle of Wight; but I cannot recol- 
lect the particulars of what passed at that time. 

. You have stated, that you remonstrated with 
Mrs. C. on this transaction; what answer did 
she make to you when you so remonstratéd ; 


ceedings I frequently mentioned, and endea- 
‘ voured to dissuade Mrs.(°. from having any thing 
to do with them ; she stated, that the D. of Y. 
was so distressed for mosey that she could not 
‘bear to ask bim, and that it was the only way 
in which her establishment could be supported. 
I beg leave to state, that in consequence of this, 
Mrs. C..was offended with my freedom, and I 
ceased to see or hear from her, for I cannot tell 
how long, till I think neatly my departure for 
South America in 1806. ~ V9 

What. was the nature of the remonstranice 
you made with Mrs, C.? I felt that it might 
implicate her character or the D. of Y.’s at & 
future: time, that was what I told her; that 
there was agreat risk attending it, and I thought 
tt en her reputation and to 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


been in charge of the account department of 
the commissariat at Lisbon. 
How long have you been in the commissa- 
riat ? Since 1805. 
I 


Did ! directly to Mrs. C. for the ap- 
pointassan? inly not; she suggested: it 
to me. 


Did you pay:an to Mrs. C. for the 
Lematie yond veneined tres? LD first of all gave 
her 1,0002. and at other times other sums to a 
t very considerable amount. — 

d you ever make'wny other direct. and re- 
gular application to obtain that situation? To 
no one. - 


it of Mrs, Clarke. 





(ie 
should . 
be included in the number of the levy, which — 


abandon it. ¥ do not recollect any thi pars. : 


» I cannot speak to that beyond my % 


recollect any other application of — ; 
col. French’s, to have an obstacle of any other 


what excuse did she offer? This and other pro= ~ 


In what situation are you? I have lately 


your sifuation in that. 
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3 You are positive as to that fact? Positive. 
Never to any one but'to Mrs, C.? To no 

individual whatever. tee 
In what department lies the presentation to 


euch appointment as that which you hold? In |. 


the treasury. 
(By Me, Yorke.) 


~ To what situation of life had yeu been before 

you were appointed to the commissariat ; had 
you, ever in any public office? I had 
never been in any public office. When, my 
father retired from business, which was within. 
. the knowledge of gentlemen who are members 
of this house, I retired into the country with 
bim; = @ wine-merchant and a merchant 
in general. 

‘How did you become acquainted with Mrs. 
C.? Through a gentleman that is deceased, capt. 
Sutton, whom I had known for some years pre- 
vious tomy knowledge of Mrs. C. 

When did capt. Sutton introduce you to Mrs. 
 ., and in what manner and with what view 
did he so introduce you? He took me to dine 
at ber house; the view was. because there were | 
a few musical persons to be there, a musical 
party ; capt. Sutton asked me whether I would 


go out to dinner with him; and that was the |’ 


catse of my being introduced to Mirs. C. 
— this? 1 have said as — 
ssible, about 8 or 9 years perhaps ago, 

Pepa confident as to the length of sem, ; 
In what. manver and.at what time did you 

make the proposition to Mrs..C., through her 

influence to procure the office which you 
now hold? She made the proposition to 


In what manner did she make you the offer; 
and what passed between you upon that oc- 
casion, and — a gr ne stated that = 
was extremely pressed for money, and requested | 
that I would ala her, as the D..of Y. had not’ 
‘been punctual in:his payments, and I A to 
my father in consequence ; ‘he hesitated, and I 
told her I could not furnish her with more mo- 
ney than I had then given her ;~ she then pro- 
mised, riot the situation] now hold, but another; 
I applied to my father, and he did not seem at 
the moment to give his consent to it. It was 
afterwards, a considerable time afterwards, for 
many months elapsed after the first suggestion 
was made by Mrs. C. to me, he at last con- 
sented to it, if I could be confident it would 
be a matter that would not become public, if 
I felt myself secure in it. In consequence of 
that I was ‘named to the appointment I now 
hold: . 

Did you never make any application for the 
office to any other person ; and in what man- 
ner was your appoivtwent.to.the office com- 
mhunicated to you? I never applied to any 
other person; Mrs. C. told met I should 
be .appointed sooner by much than T was, and 
at last stated as the reason why it was put 
off, because 4 Mr. Manby, who had beenin the 


10th regiment of dragoons, was to be fitst |. 


‘ Adams, the Secretary to Mr. Pitt, was 


‘America, . 





gazetted ;. my appointment was delayed in con- | 
VoL. XIL . ? 






sequence of that; I belseve it was about two 
or three months at the utmost before I wes 
gazetted, after Mr. Manby. ae t 

In what year was that? 1805. . | 

Was your father apprized-of the object you 
had icht ace cine: : winde oontiiicine 

ight not your father bave | icati 

through other friends, for this situation for 
you? I am certain not. 


(By Mr. Huskisson.) 


Do you recollect the date of this communi- 
cation with Mrs. C. respecting this appoint+ 
ment? I do not. tu 
. State, it as nearly as you can.—I really 
cannot state it at all correctly, because it was 
the subject of conversation ; it was first of :all 
pointed out to me, the situation of a com- 
missioner of the Lottery, which caused the de- 
lay. I understood my bintnient was on 
se point of taken place, but was set aside 

use the vac that was given 
to Mr. Adams, the Secretary to Mr. Pitt fond 
then it was spunea e that fe commise 
sariat was an eligible and gentlemanly employ- 
meut, and not an inactive one, as I believe the - 
circumstances of my service will sufficientlyshew. 
Am I to understand from you, that this are 
getting you the situation in 
arose about the time that = 
a Commissioner of the Lottery? I believe it 
was afierwards; but they were both the sub- 
jects of conversation previous to that. ‘ 

Was it soon afterwards? I am sorry I cane. 
not state that correctly. 

Will you state the year? I do not know the 
dates, because they were both the subject of 
conversation before they took place. ; 

Can you state the date of your commission 
appointing you in the commissariat? I was 
first in the store department of the commissa- 
riat, previous to my going, and after I went to 
South America; and I was transferred to the 
account department on my going with Sir As 
Wellesley. 

Do you know the precise date of your first 
commission from the Treasury appointing you 
an assistant commi of stores and provi- 
sions? I think it was ia June or July 1805. 

Do you know the names of the Lords of the 
Treasury by whom that commission was signed? 
My commission is at Lisbon with my luggage; 
I cannot answer that; as I came with di 
patches, it was necessary I should not encumber 
myself with luggage, and it is there. 

Cannot you state, upon your own recollec- 
tion, the name of any one of. the Lords of the 
Treasury who signed that commission? I can- 
not. 

You also held a commission from the Secre- 
tary at War? I believe that-commission was 
made out after my departure, and that it has 
never been in my possession ; but I have n¢ 
paper to-help my recollection: 

After your departure for whatiplace? South 


rangement, about 
the commissariat, 


2E 








- 
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‘In the eastern district, 


‘ m your ap ce 
-~ Do you knowthe date of Mr. Manby’s? Ido 
“not; 


* Yow have stated,.that you received your first, 


- commission in June or July 1805? - I believe 


‘so. : ‘ 
Where were you employed after that time? 
Colchester, and Sud- 
bury, in Suffolk. = *- ; be 
ou have stated’ that Mr. Manby’s commis- 


‘sion took place before yours? It did. 


And that Mr. Manby’s having the prece- 
dence over yours, was the cause of the delay 
intment? Yes. © 


believe it was the commencement of 
1805, but I cannot be positive to the commis- 


‘sion‘of Mr. Manby, as I never saw it. 


You stated, that you were appointed, in 
June or July 1805, assistant.commissary of 


“stores and provisions ; by whom was the noti- 


fication of that appointment communicated to 
you? I was apprized of it a few days before it 
took place, by Mrs. C.; in consequence of 
which, I recollect paying her the remainder of 


‘the 1,000/. 


In consequence of this notification being re- 
ceived from Mrs. C., what steps did you take 
in order to procure the instrument which put 


-you into possession of your appointment? I 


“was apprized that it was at the usual office in 


‘the Treasury, and Mr. Vernon was the gentle- 


man, I believe, that signified it to me; I was 
in expectation of it every Gazette. 
Do you know who Mr. Vernon is? I believe 


“Mr. Vernon’s is the Office in the Treasury 


where commissions are left. 
-© Did you understand from Mrs. C., that she 
made her application direct to any person in 
‘the Treasury; or through what channel did 
you understand from her that that application 
was made? To the D. of Y. 

‘Is the Committee to understand, that you 
gave your money to Mrs. C. under: the belief 
‘that 
sury: for this situation by h. r. b. the D. of Y., 
through the influence of Mrs. C.? Certainly. 

. . From the time that you Grst understood that 
this application bad been made to the Treasury, 


_*up tothe time that you received this commis- 


sion, did you take any steps to hasten or to 
expedite the object of your appointment with 


Mrs. C., through any other channel whatever? |’ 


T did- not. 


* » ‘Had you had communication with any per- 


son connected with the First Lord of the Trea- 


. -sury, or any other ‘gentleman then in the Trea- 


4 


“surv, on 
‘ your commfssion, up to the time that you 


the subject’ of your expectations of 


came'to Mr. Vernon’s to take out that commis- 
sion? Neyer, but: mentioning to Mr. Vernon 
my expectation. . 

Then you saw Mr. Vernon before you were 
appointed? Certainly I know Mr. Vernon. 

ou-saw no other person at the Treasury? 

None. } ‘ 
Between the:time in which. you state you 


paid the premium ‘for obtaining this commis-, 


sion, and the’ time that you-actually received 
it,-did you receive any intimation from any 


you had been recommended to the Trea- |: 
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person connected with the treasury, that your 
expectations were favourably entertained? Mr. 
Vernon mentioned to me one morning when 
I called there, a gentleman was speaking to 
him; I was desired to call in five minutes; 


‘he said, “I believe you are going to be ap- 


pointed an assistant commissary,” I do not 
know the exact term, there wis a paper going | 
up, and he said, “I have uo doubt the-ap- 
pointment will take place, it has heen sig- 


nified from the Board,” or some ‘such ‘ex- 


pression. : 
Did you receive from Mrs. C., the person 

whose recommendation you think procured 

you this situation, any information respecting 


the progress making towards the completion of 


the appointment? I have stated what passed 


-between: Mrs, C. ‘and myself respecting Mr, 


Manby’s appointment, it was the subject of 


conversation afterwards ; but it was not of that 


consequence to me, as to make it the subject of 
particular inquiry. ; 

What, in point of fact, was the distance of 
time between the money being paid by you and 
the appointment to the commissariat?: “I can- 
not at ail tell that. 

Not whether it was in the same 
tainly in the same year. 

Within-six months? Certainly. ; 

I think you stated, that you had paid some 
sums of money to Mrs. C., in expectation df 
getting some appointment, before you paid to 
her the specific sum, that was to lead to this 
appointment? Not in expectation of getting 
any appointment. iz 

or what other reason? It was considered 
merely as a temporary relief to her; she was 
always ‘stating, “the Duke will have more 
money shortly, and I will pay you;” and it was 
obtained from my father at my request, but 
with no view of any appointment. 

Then.is the Committee to understand, that 
the sums 6f money which you paid to Mrs.’C., ' 
before you paid this sum for this appointment, 


year? Cem 


-were loan$' made to her without any expecta- 


tion of:any public employment being conferred 
upon you? Certainly. 


(By Mr. Whitbread.) 


When Mr. Vernon, from whom you received 
the notification of your appointment, made 
that notification, in what terms was it made; 
was it verbally or in writing? Verbally. 

What were the terms of it? “I believe, ° 
Mr. Dowler, you are going tu be appointed an 
assistant commissary,” as far as I can recollect 
the expression. 

In what terms did Mr. Vernon intimate to 
you, that you were actually appointed? The 
intimation was, that the appointment was in a 
train, not that I was actually appointed. 

From whose hands, or from whom did you 
actually receive the warrant of your appoint- 
ment? I believe from Mr. Vernon; there are 
fées paid upon them, and I am not certain 
whether myself or a friend received the com- 
mission, and paid the fees, or not. 


o 
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You do not recollect whether you received it 
from Mr. Vernon’s hand or not? -I do not.. 

Do you recollect whether you received it in 
any letter from Mr. Vernon? I believe not, I 
am not confident, | canuoi charge my memory 
with a circumstance which I did not consider 
‘ of any consequence, at the distance of from 
1805 to the present time ; I am here very re- 
luctantly ; I am just arrived in England, and 
had but yesterday a summons to attend this 
house very uuexpectedly, 


( By Mr. Alderman Combe. ) 


From the time you have received the ap- 
pointment in the commissariat, to the preseut 
time, have you never ascribed your appoint- 
ment to any other interest but that of Mrs. C.? 
I stated, that Mrs. C. did not. give me the ap- 
- pointment I hold, and that was the only answer 
Lever gave; I bought it. 

- Was not your father a common-councilman 
of the city of London? He was, for many 
years. 

Did he not represent the same ward of the 
eity of London of which sir Brook Watson was 
the alderman? He did. : 

Do you recollect a conversation that passed 
between yourself and me (Mr. Alderman 
Combe) at the top of the Haymarket, after you 
had received the appointment? I. recollect 
seeing Mr. Combe, but what occurred I cannot 
possibly tell. . 

Do you recollect this having passed, that I 
congratulated you upon what I had heard, as 
to your having received an appointment in the 
commissariat,, and that I put the question, 
Whether you had received it from the favour 
of Mrs. C., or the patronage and favour of sir 
Brook Watson? I have no recollection of the 
conversation that passed from Mr. Combe, but 
his congratulation to me; he was on_horse- 
back ; I think the horse did not stand very 
still, and I ran into the middle of the street, to 
ask Mr. Combe how he did. 

Are you quite certain, that to that question 
you did not answer, that it was entirely by the 
favour of sir Brook Watson? Upon my honour 
I cannot recollect what passed, as I have be- 
fore stated. oo 

Will you undertake to say positively, that 
you did not at that time say it was by the 
favour of sir Brook Watson? I cannot say 
positively, but I state what I stated before, 
that Mrs. C. did not give me the appointment; 
and many mistakes have occurred upon that, 


by persons supposing that I received it without. 


having purchased it, which is the fact. 
( By Mr. Sheridan. ) 


When you made the remonstrance you have 
stated, to Mrs. C., did’ she endeavour to allay 
your apprehensions with respect to herself, by 
any suggestion that the D-of Y. was privy to 
her taking money on such an occasion? I 
eannot say whatr conversation arose, except 
that she was offended with my freedom. 

Did you not consider Mrs, C, as placing a 


‘a 
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very particular confidence: in you, for.a long 
course of years? On these occasions I thought 
so; but as my opinion did not accord with 
hers, communication very soon ceased ow such 
subjects. ; 

Is the Committee to understand, that Mrs. CZ 
did not give you any. reason to tiink that the 
D. of Y. knew of her taking that money? She 
gave me reason, always to think that the D, of 
Y. was perfectly acquainted with it. ~ 

Do you not recollect that the transaction re- 
specting col. French and major Sandon was in 
1804? Ido notrecollect the time of the trans- 
action, ' 7 j a 

Do you recollect whether it was before or 
after your giving Mrs.C. the 1,000/. for the 
purchase, as you term it, of the place for you 
in the commissariat? My expostulation with 
Mrs. C. on the subject of col. French, was pre= 
Viovs to my appointment in the commissariat, 
I believe so, as far as my recollection goes ;-but 
I trust at this distance of time I shall be ex- 
cused, if I am imperfect as to the dates, 

The transaction with col. French was in 
1804? I have a helief that it was so; but, 


not. being positive, I would not venture to say 


that of which I am ‘not sare. 

If, from respect-to-Mrs. C., you thought it 
right to remonstrate and expostulate against ’ 
the transaction with col. French in 1804, wh 
did you yourself in 1805 bribe her with. 1,000/. 


to get an office for you? Because she was pe- \ 


culiarly distressed for money at the moment, 
and because the appointment would remain a 
secret in my breast, and nothing but such an 
inquiry as this could possibly have drawn it 
from me. The D. of Y.’s character and Mrs, 
C.’s would never have suffered from that which 
unfortunately I am now obliged to communi- 
cate to this house. at 
Then the Committee is to understand that 
your only reason for remonstrating and expos- 
tulating with Mrs. C., was not against the im- 
propriety of the act, but on account of the risk 
of a discovery? For both reasons, and her 
answer, as fat as I recollect, was this: I stated 


to Mrs. C. the anxiety and trouble that. it 


seemed to have cccasioned to her in this busi-. 
ness of col. French’s ; and that I advised, her, 
by all means, to have a regular payment from 
the D. of Y., instead of meddling with such 
matters; and she told me, that he really had 


not the money. 


Although then you might think the secret 


safer with you, did you hot feel the impropriety 
of the act equally applied to your own transac- 


tion? I was principally induced to it from the 


difficulty and embarrassed situation she was.in. 
atthe moment I purchased the situation. 

You have stated, that Mrs. C. was so much; 
offended with your expostulation.and remon- 
strances, that you saw very little of her sincé? 
Not so frequently as before, by much. 

[The following Question and, Answer, given 
by the Witness in. the former part of his 
Examination, were read, 

. © You have stated, that you remonstrated 
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with Mrs. .C. on this transaction ;* what 
“ answer did she make.to you when you #0 
* remonstrated ; what excuse did she offer?” 


“ This and other proceedings I frequently | 


*« mentioned, and endeavoured to dissuade 
- Mrs. C. from peer ome thing to do with 
“‘them. Shé stated, that the D. of Y. was s0 
‘™ distressed for money that she could not 
* bear to ask him; and that it was the only 

** way in which her establishment could be 

~ supported. I beg leave to state, that, in 

* consequence of this, Mrs. C. was offended 

** with iny freedom, and I ceased to see or 

“hear from her, for I cannot tell how tong, 

“ till I think nearly my departure for South 

* America in 1806.” © * 

(Mr. Dowler.) I beg leave to amend that; 
That I saw her less frequently during the in- 
terval ; not so frequently as I had seen her be- 
fore: it produced a gréat deal of anger in Mrs. 
C., my taking the liberty ofgiving my advice, as 
I have stated, 

(By Mr. A. Baring.) 


Were you personally acquainted with sir 
Brook Watson? Not sufficiently so to bow to 
him even passing in the street. 

Do you know whether your father was ac- 
quainted with sir Brook? He was, but not 
intimately, not on terms of particular intimacy ; 
» he dined with him once a year with the com- 
mon-councilmen of. the ward, that was the ut- 
=e intimacy I know of subsisting between 


m. 
Did you never hear your father say that sir 
Brook had interceded, or would intercede, to 
rocure you a situation under government? 
ever. 
bane (By Mr. Yorke.) 

You have stated, that besides the 1,000/. you 
paid Mrs. C., you paid her large sums at dif- 
ferent times; can you state the whole amount 
of the sums ‘you have paid to Mrs. C. at those 
different times? I cannot recollect the amount 
of them, but I recollect particularly that I paid 

1701. or guineas for a vis-a-vis to capt. Warner, 
was going abroad, and she told me she 
should have the money in from the D. of Y. in 
afew days to pay me. 

Did they amoant altogetherto 1,0007.? Iam 
unable to state, I kept no account. 

What is the amount of the pey with emola- 
ments of the office which you hold? In Eng- 
land, on the home staff, the pay of an Assistant 

Commissary is 15s. a day, with various deduc- 
' tons 


~ Is that the whole emolument? There is an 
allowance for lodgings when you arenot in bar- 
racks or billetted, but that ceases if you are 


. What were the emolaments of the office 
which you held before your last promotion, 
when you first obtained the situation under go- 
vernment? The first office was that of* Assist- 
ant Commissary of Stores, the emoluments of 


which I have stated. . 
* Wihiat do thie emoluments of the present si- 


_ to the officers of the commissariat on 
oreign service, subject to the deductions of in~ 
come tax, and others that are usual. Ei 

Did you obtain that promotion or change of 
your situation from any interest on the part of 
any body, or was it granted without applica. 
tion to any body? It was granted on my ap- 
plication to Mr. Harrison, in consequence, I 
would take the liberty of adding, of my stating 
to Mr. Harrison that i had suffered in my health 
‘from being in South America; 1 did not wish 
to avoid a service, but was unable to go 
through the fatigue of the Store Department ; 
but that if their lordships thought proper, I 
conceived myself: able, and was willing, to un- 
dertake that of the Account Department. Mr. 
Harrison replied, I will see about it. 
out of his office, and returned in a few moments, 
atid said he could see no objection, if it was mot 
objectionable to the person guing at the head 


‘| of the department. The pay of the two de- 


partments is the same. 


. . 


Do not you conceive it probable, that, from 


corporation of the city of London, you might 
be likely to have several friends who interceded 
with government for the office to which you 
were first appointed? I believe not. 
You have stated your belief, that the D. of Y. 
was acquainted with the circumstance of Mts, 
C. taking this money ; can you state what cir- 
cumstances induce you to entertain that belief 
The assurance of Mrs. Clarke. 
Yeu know of no other circumstances but the 


opinion ; no circumstances have occurred to 


the money of course I cannot, but she said I 

should be gazetted very shortly, and I was so. 
So that that opinion which you have given to 

the house was founded solely on the declaration 


circumstance? Of course I had no communi- 
cation with the D. of Y., and it was her decla- 
ration alone which led me to believe that he 
knew it, and my subsequent appointment. 


( By Mr. Vansittart.) 


Did you ever tell Mr. Vernon at the Trea- 
sury, at the time you received your appoint- 
ment, that you owed it to the influence of Mrs. 
C., or at any time before, that you expected it 
from her interest? I do not recollect’ havmg 
any conversation with Mr. Vernon upon that 
subject. o 

Were you not, previous to your appointment, 
ever introduced to one of the secretaries of the 
treasory, or some other gentleman there? I 
never was introduced to either of the sécretaries 
of the treasury, to my recollection ; I have not 
the knowlédge of the person of any one of the 
gentlemen who were then secretaries of the 


treasury. 
. Or one.of the chief clerks? ‘Not to my ree 
collection. 





He went’ . 


the respectable situation your father held in the — 


declaration of Mrs. C., to induce you to that 


corroborate that opinion? . With respect to. 


of Mrs. C., without any other corroborating _ 








tuation which you hold atnount to? There i. 
an extra five shillings, called Treasury Pay, . 


‘ 
‘ 








_ the ‘us 
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(By Mr. Huskisson.) 


Before you received your appointment from 
the treasury, were you not referred to the 
Comptrollers of Army Accounts, to-be exami- 
ned as to your fitness to be a i ? 
I was. . 

Do you recollect what interval there was be- 
tween that reference and your appointment? 
I do net. 

From whotn did you receive the letter of refer- 
ence to the Comptrollers? I am not certain, 
but I recollect the circumstances of my going 
to the Comptrollers office ; I saw the secretary ; 
Mr. Fauquier, | think his name was, gave me 
questions which were-put, which I 
was to answer on a sheet of paper, what my 
habits of life had been, my knowledge of busi- 
ness, and so on; those I answered; and he 
said the Comptrollers were not then sitting, but 
if I was required further, he would let me know. 

you know whether you received that 
- Jetter from Mr; Vernon? I did not. 

State to the Committee in what situation on 
the commissariat’s staff you were empluyed im- 
mediately before you were sent on service in 
Portugal? The accounts of the commissary 
general were not made up, or rather my ac- 
counts, which are the last, baving been kept at 
Buenos Ayres after the departure of the army, 
having been sent there to pay for the supply of 
the army and the navy on their return e3 
and I was anptined by Mr. Bullock, that I was 
placed on half pay, which could be but a few 
weeks previous to my departure for Portugal ; 
and the day previous to my departure, I was 
the whole day with Mr. Bullock finally settling 
our accounts, f 

“You were Assistant Commissary, under Mr. 
- Bullock, of stores and prrtion, in the expe- 
dition to Buenos Ayres? I was. 

Not being wanted at your return, you were 
placed on half pay, a8 soon as your services 
could be dispensed with? I was surprised to 
find that I was placed on half pay, though'I 
believe it was but for a very few weeks, be- 
cause my accounts with Mr. Bullock were not 
_ and I resided in Loddon in consequence 
of it. 

~ Were you placed on half pay by any order of 
the Moseye I was only aiptlasd of fe through 
Mr. Bullock, I do not know that it was the fact. 

Do you know on what recommendation you 
were sent on service to Po: ? I do not, 
Mr. Coffin told me that he had-not suggested 


my naine. ; 

"Do you know whether Mr. Coffin, the com- 
thi general, was called upon on the occa- 
sion of the Expeditions to Portugal and Spain, 
to furnish the treasury with a list-of ail assist- 
ant commissaries who were upon half pay, or 
not otherwise wanted on services in England, 
in order that they might be sent on service to 
those countries, without making fresb appoint- 
ments? Mr. Bullock called upon me at the 
eoffee-house where I had resided, and told me 
he had been informed that morning, that I was 
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t down for the expedition under sir A. Wel- 
esley ; 1 was in bad health, and bad been con- 
stantly occupied, and he knew that well; and 
he said, I a nn ee Gane 
missaty general's, in Great George-street, to- 
morrow. 

When you went to the i general’s, 
were you told to hold yourself in readiness for 


. foreign service? I think Mr. Coffin, or Mr. 


Morse, said to me, Well are you ready to be 
sent again? I said, I hope not just yet. I 
think Mr. Coffin came out, and said, I did not 
suggest your name to the Tr , I assure 
you; or that Mr. Morse said, be believed that 
Mr. Coffin had not done so, 
Had you made no application or interest to 
upon this service? Certainly not, except 
that which I made to Mr. Harrison, finding I 
was appointed to the Store Department, 

Up to the period that you applied to Mr, 
Harrison, requesting that you might be chang- 
ed from the department of Stores to the de- 
partment of the Accounts, had you any reason, 
except that you could perform it with more 
satisfaction ; did you consider it any promo- 
tion in the service? Certainly not, for I be- 
lieve it is certain that there is.a greater chance 
of promotion in the Store Department, from 
its activity, and that activity being in the eye 
of the Commander in Chief, than being in the 
Account Department. 


(By Mr. Bootle.) 


Before you were in the Commissaries De- 
partment, what was your profession of life? I 
was a long time, after my father quitted Lon- 
don and quitted business, without any kind of 
occupation ; my father’s liberality rendered it 
unnécessary for me for some time previous te 
my appointment. 

Before you were appointed to the Commis- 
sariat, did you not follow the business-of a 
stock-broker? Some years previous to that, I 
believe in 1800, or 1801;.I am not certain 
precisely as to dates. — 

Why did you quit that line of life, and when? 
It was my father’s desire; and besides that, in 
consequence of peace first, and afterwards the 
renewal ef hostilities, I lost a gréat deal of 
money by the failure of different persons, and 
my father was constantly urging me to quit it,’ 
as @ very hazardous and dangerous employ- 
ment. 

Then your resignation of that profession was 
after the breaking out of hostilities? I am 
pretty sure it was. 5 

_ How soon after did you pay 1,000/, to Mrs. 
C. for this situation? My father paid it; my 
father gave me the money for it. 

Was that the only reason assigned for your 
leaving your business of a stock-broker, or was 
it not from embafrassed circumstances in the 
Alley? I was invited to ony ie the Stock Ex- 
change by some of the members, but my father 
would not consent to it, . 


Did you pay all your differences? I paid my 
last shilling, and involved myself considerably 
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_Did you pay. all your differences? I have 


never seen the paper, nor my books of the 
Stock Exchange, because they were delivered 


’ immediately. into the hands of the committee ; 


they were requested to be examined, and to 
this moment Ihave not received them back. 


- All the differences would be that which you 
Agse by the. failure of others; and among 


others, E. P, Solomons and Mr. Cope were de- 


ficit to the amount of 5 or 6,000/. to me, 


which was the cause of my leaving the Stock 
Exchange. j 

( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer). 
~ Have you paid the debts due from you, at 


the time of your quitting the Stock Exchange? 


Certainly not; because these are debts due 
from me in point of honour, as it is-a place 
where many of the transactions are not legal ; 
these are due from me; they came suddenly 
on me; and I believe they are the only trans- 
actions that I had with those persons. 

Do you recollect at what time your quitting 
the Stock Exchange took place? The date 
I cannot tell ; it was the time of the failure of 
Mr. E: P. Solomons and Mr. Cope. 

_ It is a pretty important event in your life; 
do not you recollect when it occurred? No; 
not unless I had my papers; I was endeavour- 
ing to recollect this morning ; but I have not a 


: particle of paper here; I expect my things 


fromr Lisbon ; and I could tell if I had my 
banker’s book. 
You have stated, that you had at various 
times lent money to Mrs. C.; had you lent 
any money to Mrs. C., previous to your quitt- 
ing. the Stock Exchange? I do not believe I 


Had you given any money to Mrs, C., pre- 
vious to your quitting the Stock Exchange? I 
do not believe that I had. _ ; 

’ ‘Were you acquainted with Mrs. C., pre- 
vious to your quitting the Stock Exchange? 
Certainly. 

' For how long? I must refer to the former 
answer I have made, that I had known Mrs. C: 
several years. 


Do you recollect the first time you either |- 


lent or gave any money to Mrs, C.? I do not. 
How long ago might -it be, two or three or 
four years ago? I wish I could answer the 
question, but it is impossible; I have not any 
recollection upon the subject that can be call- 
ed accurate, or tear it. , 
Was it all in one year, or in different years ? 


Of the 1,000/. 200/. was first given her, and 


afterwards the 800/. 

‘ Were these the only sums that you ever lent 
her? I have stated before, that I have lent her 
sums at different times, which I had always 
been assured would be repaid, amounting to a‘ 
considerable sum, which { cannot recollect ex- 
actly, but which never were repaid. 

Do you mean to state, that you lent various 
le amount, ex- 


pecting them to be repaid, and yet have no re- 
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guineas for the vis-a-vis, I have no recollection 
of the precise sums. _ 

Do you mean to state, that they were loans 
to Mrs, Clarke? Yes. - ° sb ads 

Had you any security for those sums of 
money that you lenttoher? None. — . i 

Did you take any memorandum of the sums 
that you lent to her? I am pretty sure not. 

And those. sums were to a considerable 
amount, at various times, for which you took 
no memorandum ? I have taken none. 

y You arrived from Portugal on Thursday last ? 
es. 

Have you seen Mrs. C. since your return 
from Portugal? Yes, 

When did you see. Mrs. C., since your return 
from Portugal? On Sunday lass. 

Have you seen her since? I saw her just now, 
in the witness’s room. mt 

Was any body with Mrs. C. when you sa 
her? I waited upon her, to request that I might 
not be called upon as a witness; seemg the 
circumstance of col. Freach’s levy in the news- 
paper, I saw her address.in the newspaper. 

Was any body with Mrs. C. when you called 
upon her? Nobody but a young lady or two, 

What conversation passed between Mrs. C. 
and you when you called upon her? | lamented 
the situation in which I found her placed, as to 
the notoriety of this, and that I had always told 
her I was fearful it would become known ; and 
she said the D. of Y. to the best of my recollec- 
tion, had driven her to it by not paying her 
debts, and not being punctual in the anouity, 
as she termed it, that she was to receive from 
hin, 

She told you that the D. of Y. had driven 
her to this proceeding, by not paying her debts, 
and not being punctual in the annuity that she 
was to receive from him? I do not know that 
she said he had driven her to it; my conversa- 
tion was asshort as possible, merely to request 
that I might not be called upon. _ 

Had you seen Mrs. C. before you went w 
Portugal, in the course of last summer? Yes. 

Frequently? I cannot positively state how 
frequently. 

0 you recollect what was the last time you 
lent her or gave her money? I do not indeed. 

Have you lent or given her any money since 
the time of your appointment to the Commissa- 
riat? Upon my word I cannot recollect ; if it 
has been, it must be very trifling. 


(By Mr. Hiley Addington.) 


Can you positively assert, that neither you 
nor any other person connected with you, soli- 
cited sir Brook Watson to support the interest 
which you supposed to be making for you at the’ 
treasury, tu procure the appointment in the 
commissariat department ? Never to my know- 


ledge. © - 


id you know that sir Brook was frequently 
consulted at the Treasury in making out com- 
missariat departments? I was not acquainted 
with that circumstance ; but I was not at all 
known, and I did not even bow to sir Biook if 
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we met ; T was noton sufficiently good terms with 
sir Brook to think he would aid me in the ap- 
pointment ; on the contrary, when I waited on 
him, having received my commission, he did not 
seem to Know me, and ordered me to depart 
the next morning. 
* Can you say whether sir Brook knew that 
. interest was making in your favour at the Trea- 
sury for that appointment? I know nothing 
of that circumstance. 

Can you positively say that sir Brook did not, 
to the best of your knowledge, make any appli- 
cation to assist with his recommendation the’in- 
terest making for your appointment? I believe, 
to the best of my knowledge, that, he did not 
aid me in procuring the appointment. 
~ Have you always and uniformly represented 

_ that Mrs. C. was the author of your appoint- 
ment? I avoided saying any thing upon the 
subject as much as possible. 


(By Sir Arthur Piggott. ) 


Did you ever at any time say that you owed 
your appointment to sir Brook Watson? I have 
not any recollection of saying so, to the:best of 
my belief; but it is hardly possible to recollect 
circumstances of such long standing ; I always, 
to shield Mrs. C. and to prevent any suspicion, 
said, that she did not give me the appointment, 
and therefore I confine myself to the truth in- 
tentionally ; I gave that answer when I was 
pressed by persons who knew me ; they might 
conjecture, but I always avoided the question 
as much as possible, and few persons took the 
liberty of asking me. ‘ 

If you ever said you owed your appointment 
to sir Brook, could you ever have forgotten it? 
‘The errors of memory are so great, that I can- 
not positively speak to-such a thing, but I 
should imagine I never did say so; trusting to 
one’s recollection at a length of time is a very 
arduous task. 

-Do you admit, that you might have said to 
some person or other that you owed your ap- 
pointment to sir Brook, and have forgotten that 
you said so? Ido not think that I ever said so, 
but I do not pledge myself to say that I never 
did say so; but I do not believe it. 

Do you admit, that you ‘might have said to 
some person or other that you owed your ap- 
pointment to, sir Brook, and have forgotten that 
you said so? I have answered that question to 
the best of my knowledge. 


WILLIAM HUSKISSON, Esq. a member of 
the House, attending in his place, was‘exa- 
mined. a Fs 


(By Mr. Calcraft.) 


I believe you were Secretary of the Treasury 
in the months of May, June and July in the 
year 1805? I was. : 

’ Will you acquaint the Committee what is the 
course of apphcation for appointments of this 
kind to the Treasury; and whether you recol- 
ject any application either of Mr. Rd. Manby, 
er of the gentleman who has just been examin- 
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ed? The course of application for appoirit- 
ments of this natnre, and all other appoint. 
ments in the gift of the Treasury, as ‘far as T 
know, is this; that an ‘application is either 
made directly to. the first lord of the Treasury 
or the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or more 
indirectly to those persons through the channel 
of one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, or the 
private Secretaries of those persons: ° some- 
times, nay frequently, applications are made 
verbally either to the first ‘lord of the ‘Treasury 
or to the Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer, who \ 
makes a memorandum of the application, and 
it is then noted in the memorandum-book kept 
by his private secretary; or ‘communicated to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to be noted in a 
memorandum book kept there; If any appli- 
cation is made for an appointment on official 
grounds, that is made certainly in a different 
shape ; it would then be presented to the board 
of Treasury in the shape of a memorial; or some 
official document, which would go through the 
regular cottrse of official business; of that na- 
ture are recommendations for promotions for 
commissaries, or any other servants of the pub- 
lic,. who -having distinguished themselves, re- 
ceive recommendations from the’superior under 
whom they have served: any document ofthe 
latter description, I believe would be forth- 
coming in the Treasury; but as to any appli- 
cation for an appointment, I know no imstance 
of such a paper being considered an official afi- 
‘plication, or register or any public note made 
of it: in consequence cf that, I do‘not bélieve 
that the -most-diligent search into the records 
of the Treasury will afford any trace of the 
quarter or of the manner in which this person 
was recommended to his appointment, whether 
‘the application was made to myself to be com- 
mounicated to the then first lord of the Treasury, 
or made to my then colleague in office, or to any 
other person who had access.to the first lord of 
the Treasury, or whether it was made to the - 
first lord of the Treasury himself, I am altoge- 
ther ignorant: .I certainly. have not the least 
recollection of this person being recommended ; 
and until he stated to the Committee this even- 
ing that he was an assistant commissary, I 
did not know that there was such a person 
upon the staff; upon his stating that circum- 
stance, and that he purchased the commission 
from Mrs, C., my attention was of course called 
to his evidence; I then took the name of the 
witness, andI have recalled tomy recollection, 
that a person of that name had been directed 
to proceed to Portugal, to serve in the commis- 
sariat there; and that he was directed for this 
reason, that when a very large force was pro- 
ceeding to Portugal and to Spain, it of course 
became necessary, on.the communication of 
that circumstance from the secretary of state, 
to provide a commissariat staff adequate to the — 
aniount of the army going to serve in those 
countries: I communicated this to the commis- 
sary general and the comptrollers of army ac- 
counts, and desired they would furnish me with 





a complete list of all the commissaries who 
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pag hoon ag ecsnay ee so nse 
in England, or being.oo half pay mi sent: 
an the list so sent, | must have found the name 
of this gentleman, and I can state that with the 
amore confidence, because extensive as that 
army was, and numerous es the commissariat, 
there was not any one fresh officer appointed, the 


whole were taken either from the half pay of | 


the commissariat as I have stated, or from per- 

sons wlio, in consequence of the reduction of 

the force in this country, it was conceived might 

be spared for foreign service. I am dent 

I never saw Mr. Dowler till I saw him at the 

bar; I certainly do not. recollect any one 

circumstance connected with his appuintment : 

Ido not know when it took place, nor can 

I give any other account, than that which 

I aie now given. I know that Mr. Manby 

holds an appointment. in the commissariat, 

because, finding bim upon half pay, he was di- 

rected to take charge of a district in England, 
from which another commissary was sent on 
foreign service ; but I cannot recollect whe- 

‘ther Mr. Manby was appointed during the 
‘ time I held the situation of to the 
treasury, or at any other period. I am 
equally ignorant as to the circumstances which 
led to his appointment, and of the quarter from 
which he was recommended, as of the person 
wee has been a fi Soe 
ou recollect Mr. Adams being appointed. 

nm Eieomawuanes of the ? Ido recollect 
Mo peang epremed a Commissioner of the lot- 
tery, he was private secretary to Mr. 
Pitt, at the time he was first lord of the Trea- 
evry. 


WILLIAM STURGES BOURNE, Esq. a 
Member of the House, attending in his place, 
was examined. 

(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
You were Secretary of the Treasury in the 
months of May, Jane and July, in the year 

1805? I was. 

Will you acquaint the committee whether 
ou recollect any application, either of Mr. 

Richard Manby or of the gentleman who has 

just “been examined? After the statement 

which ‘has just been made, it will-be only neces- 
sary for me to state, that'l never saw Mr. Dow- 

‘Jer, till I saw‘him at the bar to-night. Ido not 

recollect any application ‘being ‘made to me on 

the subject of this appointment, and am totally 

‘unacquainted with the circumstances respect- 

ing ‘it. : 
Mr. Wardle rs cag @ wish that the 

committee should rise, and the Chairman 

report progress, on accountof the late hour 
of the night. He also wished the postpone- 
‘ment, as ‘he was much fatigued, and it was 
necessary from the pecuhar situation he 
was pouge in, to attend the. examination 
of all the.witnesses. (A loud cry of «Go 
an! Goon!” from all-parts of the House.) 
thatthe 
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be continued, At the same time he con- 
ceived, if the hon..gent. who preferred.the © 
charges wished to postpone entering into 
further investigation for the present, he 
was entitled to the indulgence. 3" 

Mr. Wardle intimated te he was ready 
to proceed. 

r. Croker said, if it did. not derange 
the system which the hon. member in- 
tended to pursue, he wished Mrs. Clarke 
to be called in. - Mr. Wardle not making 
any answer—Mr. Croker proceeded tosay, 
it was his determination she should be ex- © 
amined that night, and he would insist that _ 
the committee should not rise until she ~ 
was called in.—(Acry of Order! Order 5 


‘Mr. JOHN GRANT was called in, and ex- 
Rae, amined. 


(By Mr. Wardle. ) 


Were you agent for col. French’s levy? 1 
was. 
- Do you know what agreement existed be- 
tween col. French and capt. Sandon, with re« 
gai to the levy? That it was to be a joint 
concern. 


Do you mean by a joint concern, that they 


were to stand in equal proportion of gain or 
2 aaa 
- Do you of your own knowledge know through 
whose iene it was that col. Renee Bae 


| obtained ‘his letter of service? I liaye no far- 


ther kno: as to that fact than what was 
told me by col. French and capt. Sandon. 

Will you: relate what col. French and capt. 
Sandon told you? They told me that 
were to havea levy, and were to get it throu, 
a friend, which friend: at that time I did not 
know, bat before thedletter of service came out, I 
was acquainted thatit was through a Mrs.Clarke; — 

Did you know from them that they gained 
that letter of service through the medium of 

They told — 

<) Moipumoediiast Dat desing die ogress of 

-you reco uring the pr ) 

the ey, any alteration was coniiad for in the 

iginal tecms.of the levy through the same me- 

dium, wo I do ar re alteration 
was applied for: they applied, but I.cannot 

that cine ‘iss tinea - sepconat medium. go 

State what.that alteration was.—I cannot,im- 
mediately state it from recollection, but it will 
appear upon the letter which was issued from 
the War-office in consequence. 

A letter sanctioning the alteration was issued 
fromthe War-office in consequence of an ap- 
plication, but-through what medium you do not 

now? No. ; : 

‘Did -you ever hear col. French or capt. H. 
Sandon say by what means they had obtained 
that.alteration? I in fact knew the means,:be- 
cause it was a lever written applying for such 
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To ‘whith was that letter addtessed? I un- 

@érstbod to the Cominander in ‘Chief, 
From col. French, and capt, Sandon? _ Yés. 


Can you'recollect ‘that any dthier ‘alteration |. 
I cannot charge ty | 


in the levy was made? _ 
memory with-any mote thap one. 

Was siete any alteration with respect to | 
boys? I think that was in'the original letter of | 
seivice ; I cannot be-certain as to that ; but.it | 
‘was either in the original letter ‘of service or in | 
the ameéndinent. : phe 

Were you acquainted With the terms on | 
which Mrs. C.’s inflaence was obtained by col. | 
French and capt. H. Sandon? ‘['did anderstand | 
at first that she was to have 500/, or guineas ; | 

_but afterwards I understood there was some 
other alteration, which was to allow a guinea 
for every man raised. 

Do you know that any sum or sums of money 
were paid in consequence of that last agree- 
ment to Mrs. C.?. [ have been told so; but 
know nothing of it myself. 

Were you told so by ‘col. French or capt. 
Sandon? By both. B 
. You were tuld both by col. Frenchand capt. 
Sandon, that Mrs. C. received payments ac- 
cording to the last agreement of a guinea a man 
in addition to the 500 guineas originally con- 
tracted fur? I cannot say whether it was upon 
the first or the last agreement, bat that slie re- 
ceived several sums. 

Do you know that she received several sums 
subséquent to the agreement you speak of, of a 
guinea a man? I do not kuow at what period 
she received any sum; nor do I speak from my 
knowledge of her receiving any, but only from 
what I was informed by col. French, and capt. 
ae 

id you as agent to the levy pay any sum of 
money 1% her nar any other 6 To her 
none ; but to séveral others very large sums. 

Do yourecollect paying a draft of 200/. drawn 
in favour of Mr. Corri by capt. Sandon? [ ac- 
cepted such a draft, and:it was pjid by my 
banker, 

The amount of that was placed to the levy 
account? To the levy account. | - 

Have you ever understood or béen told by 
col. French or capt. Sandon, that Mrs. ..C. bas 
réceived very considerable’ sums for ber influ- 
ence on the levy account? I have. 

Did they ever, either one or the: other of 
ther, tell.you, dr have you tédson to know,the 
amount of the different sums paid to her on that 
account? Ikhow nothing of my own self; but 
they pare mentioned to me the sum, I think, of 
1,700/. , 

Did you ever héur col. French or capt. San- 
don complaif of Mrs. C. havihg disappointed 
them infty of their applicdtions 6n that sub- 
ject ? I do not know that they ever made any 
others to her. : «i 

Did you ever hear col, French or capt. San- 
don complain of Mrs. ©. having disappointed 
them .in any of their applications on that sub- 
ject? {cannot call any such thing to iny me- 
mory ; it‘does not occur to me at present. 

ou. XII. 


4 gan, 
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Do you regollect col, French and eapr. Sau- 
NAYS sapmenned ence oe d with 
the exertions Mrs, C. had inade in theiz favour? 


Q., ; TP wa! Li, é Bizd 5 eho 
Do you recollect that. col." French éver, oe 
plied to you, respecting the loam of 5,006. that 
svas to be raised for the Commander, in, Cyiet? 
He did mention to:me. that, he, wished to, aifurd 
to the Duke such.an, accommodation, .. 
Did col. French desire you to take any steps 
towards procuring that money? No... ... .., 
id he state to you his reason fur, wishing to 
accommodate the Commander in. Chief with 
that sum? No, | Melia ir at 
But you recollect that col, French spoke to 
you, respecting the raising of such a sum, of 
money for the Commander in Chief?.. I dos 
that he asked me to lend it to him for the pur 
pose. wicks ext 
Will you as nearly as you can‘ recollect.state 
what passed upon that subject?.. I do not re- 
collect any particulars that passed, further than 
his asking me to lend him snch a sum of money 
for that purpose; as.to the particular words I 
cannot possibly recollect. 
You took no steps.whate:er for. raising the 
money? None. . inky ity 
Did you state to gol. French, that, it.could 
not be done? . I told cal, French that under the 
heavy advance I already was’ fur the levy, I 
certainly could not do it with convenicnee. 
Do you recollect that col. French suggested, 
that this loan of 5,000/. was to be advanced, 
provided the arrears, due from government on 
the levy account were. paid up? . No such.con- 


- dition or provision was stated; but it was ob- 


served, that if that should be recovered it might 
fori a part of it. ae 

Was it col. French who made that observa- 
tion? I really cannot recollect whether it Was 
from cd}. French or from myself. © 

Then the mode of accommodating the D..of 
Y. was agitated, between you? If that may be 
called a mode, it:certainly was. ert 

Do you mean to say; that if the sam due 
from government to col, French on accopnt of 
the levy'wat paid Up, the D. of Y, might, oa 
that event huve beén accommodated ? No, cef- 


tainly not. . 

‘Was atiy application tiade to your knowledge 
by the D. of Y. for the paying up bf the sums 
due onthéilevy? Not thatI know of. 

Did col, French ever teli you. such applica- 
tion was to be made or had bean made? Col. 
French, did promise that he would memorial the 
Duke upon it. : ati 

Did you say that if the money we paid up, 
the 5,000/. was to be lent to him? No. + : 

Then you thean merely to state, that if 
money due on account of the levy was paid, 
that on that eveht you would‘havé been able to 


have met col. French’s wishes, and to, have ~ 


made the advances to the D. of Y.?..No3,T 

never mentioned any such idea nor took. it iuto 

consideration. — nes ata ate 
I thought you said, that there being so much 

due from cul: French on the xccoant of the les y, 
2F 
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‘ou could pot meet his wishes upon that sub- 


ject? DLhat did ‘not relate’ to what was due. 
fromthe War-office, but toa large sum still due, 
from col. French and capt. Sandon; which they: 


had expended perhaps .in other -ways, and 
which ah Aibjfare still indebted to ihe to a 
very large amount. ” enrercree 
Do‘ you recollect ‘col. French complaining of 
other parties having larger bounties than were 
allowed to his levy, and that that hurt his re- 


‘eruiting very much? “He did mention, that he: 


- met recruiting parties wherever he went ;~ but 
‘as‘to the bounty being larger or not, T cannot 
‘undertake to say that‘he did. ~ — 

It_is understood that col. French and capt. 
Saridon ‘had at one time 18 guineas, and at ano- 
ther time 19; at what period was the sum ad- 
vanced from the 13 to the 19? ‘IT cannot speak 
particularly as to the period, but I think it was 
in:May 1804; if the letter of service is referred 
to, that will shew it distinctly. 

Did col. French tell you whether that ad- 
vance was procured through the medium of Mrs. 
C.?: No. 

Do you recollect that col. French ever told 
you that through the influence of Mrs. C, he 
had obtained permission fo have his. recruits 
passed nearer the places where they were re- 
cruited than before? No. 

' [Fhe Witness was directed to withdraw.]} 


Lord Folkestone. called the attention of 
gentlemen to the exhausted state of the 
hon. member who brought forward the 

motion, the: state of'the house, and the 
lateness of the hour, and proposed an ad- 
journment.—(A cry of «Goon! go on!’’) 
© "The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that. many members appeared to be im- 
pressed with the belief that the purposes of 
justice required. that. Mrs. C. should be ex- 
‘amined to-night, andin that sentiment he 
‘was much inclined to concur. As justice 
was the object of all, he hoped that Mrs. 
°C. ‘would be called in and’ exaniined. 
‘Without her evidence, the whole that, had 
_been said was nothing, as the D. of Y. had 
-not been implicated. i, 
.) Mr. Wardle said that the right hon. gent. 
emeed not have so strongly urged upon him 
a regard to justice. If the Committee 
“thought that justice required it, he was 
“ready to pane 
“Mrs. Ciarke was then ordered to be 
called. . : atta 
"Mr. Wharton (the Chairman) stated that 
_ Mrs. C., was so exhausted, . that, she beg- 


iged to be indulged with.a.chair. {A chair, 


was accordingly ordered.]}: He then said, 
“that ‘he’ fou om the Serjeant at- Arms, 


‘¢hat he'had mis-stated the message, which 
was a request from Mrs. C. that she might 

,pot be examined to-night... -.. 

 .Mfs. C., however, was called in, ,and 
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addressed the Committee, as : follows ; «I 
‘feel myself so very unwell,. and .so 
“very much fatigded, that it is impossible 
‘ for-me to be examined: this evening ; I 
* have been waiting here eight hours; and 


|‘ Tam _quite exhausted with the fatigue ; 


“my feelings’ have been very much har- 
“rassed during the time.’ ba 
“ The Chairman told her, that the Com- 
mittee, in consideration of her fatigue, had 
ordered a chair for her. 

.. Mrs. Clarke—The chair will not take 
the fatigue off my mind. 

The witness was then directed to with- 
draw. © ' 

Mr. Yorke said, that unless the witness 
was examined that evening, she would have 
such opportunities to communicate with 
the other witnesses, that he thought, if. it 
were in the power of the house, she ought 
to. be. committed, to the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arm§, with orders to deny het 
access to any person whatever. “It was of 
the greatest consequence that either the 
one or the other of these plans should be 
adopted ; and he thought ‘the . witness 
should be called in, and have the option 
given her. 

Mr. C. W.. Wynn. doubted whether 
such an order as that proposed could be 
given till the house was resumed, and 
therefore till then the Chairman could not 
make the’ communication—Mr. Rose 
agreed with the last gentleman; but Mr. 
Yorke thought there. might be precedents 
of the Committee’s making such an order. 

The Speaker said that there were. cer- 
tainly no such precedents in modern 
times, and the house ought to pause before 
they came to a decision upon a point, in 
which the liberty of the subject was ‘so 
materially concerned. 

. Mr. Sheridan thought, that ifthe witness 


-| were, examined in an ill state of health, 


she might. afterwards say that her. an- 
swers were not such as her more fresh and 
vigorous mind might have suggested. 
He deprecated the idea of locking her up 
in solitude’ here in a strange place, and be- 
cause she was excused from examination. 
He did not see why all the other witnesses 


should not be confined in the same way ; 


and thought that to single her out might 
look like the effect of party. The Com- 
mittee would recollect, too, that to-morrow 
was the Fast-day, and that it was not un- 
likely she might remain in confinement - 
till next Friday. She had already, too, 
had ample time to have made any com- 
munication with the last witness but one ; 
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and the first question the right hon, gent. 
should have asked her would have been, 


had she had any conversation with Mr. 
Dowler since he had been examined? The 


. right hon. gent. thought that the measure 


of her commitment would be harsh and 
unreasonable. 

Mr. Wardle produced the note he had 
received from Mrs, C., before she fad en- 
tered the doors of the house that evening, 
which ran as follows ;—-“ Mrs. C. ver 
much wishes to see you, as she feels her- 
sclf extremely indisposed.’’ 

Mr. Croker thought that a cofpmunica- 
tion between the witnesses might have 
taken place, and that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to examine Mrs. C. that evening. 

Mr. Adam said, that ina cause ofso great 
importance, and in the, conduct, of whith 
the eyes of the nation were fixed on the 
committee, the committee ought to be 
guided by their soundest discretion, and 
that that discretion ought to take into con- 
sideration, in a proper degree, the public 
opinion. If the evidence of the witness 
in question ought not to be influenced by 
communications with other witnesses, so 
it ought not to be given under a state of 
mind, to the productions of which she 
might afterwards object. The committee 
were therefore in this dilemma ; and as 
they could not accomplish their desire of 
preserving her from communication, the 
hon. and learned member thought that the 
committee had better postpone her exami- 
nation, and allow the fact_of her inter- 
course with other witnesses, to go to her 
general credit; and it would affect the 
whole of her testimony. 

Mr. Secretary Canning agreed with the 
hon. and learned gent, as to the difficulty 
under which the committee laboured ; but 
thought that one or two questions, as to 
the fact of her communication with other 
witnesses, might still be asked her ‘to- 
night ; and these might be made so short 
as not to affect the most delicate state of 
health and spirits. If these questions were 
hot put now, the committee would recol- 
lect there were other modes than personal 
communication, through which the witness 
mah learn the procedings of the house. 

r. Whitbread conceived that the house 
would best consult its dignity, by allowing 
the hon. member to pursue the course of 
proceeding which he had a right to act 
upon. But even though it was unwilling 
to ‘accede to such a principle, he begged 
leave to ask the house whether a female, 
in attendance for eight hours, and of course 
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(138 
Suffering much suspence, had not, some 
claim upon the generous feelin 8, of the. 


house, without any reference to the 
diate person to whom that feeling was 
tended? To speak, ander such cig t 
stances, of committing Mas, Co hegusied 
would not meet..the support.of .many 1 
that house,: (Hear, hetih) \ nliereanbibane 
_ Mr. Canning depreeated.any suchsexey 
rity ; at the. same time, he was, alive te 
the necessity of putting certain questions,to 
Mrs. ;C., relative, to,any communication 
which she, might have received from; any, 
of the witnesses-examined that night. . He 
still thought that amore preferable .me- 
thod might be;pursued; to which’ on any 
side he could, sce no objection. Namely; 
that Mr. Dowlér. should be called. in and 


examined.—Accordingly, 


WILLIAM DOWLER, esq.. was again, called 


in, and examined. 





pen: | 


Since you quitted this bar, haye you had any 
communication with Mrs. C,?° Only to, offer 
her refreshment, as she was-very unwell ;, 1 pro» 
cured a glass. of wine and water for her, which 
I put’ beside her. a , i 

Have you communicated’ to her the sub; 
stance of what passed here during your exami- 
nation? No. t od D9 9138 

How long were. you. inthe room with Mrs, 
C.? I imagine five or ten minutes: the gentle- 
men withdrew’ from the room for some. time, 
and I was absent. at’ the time: Iwas in the 
room perhaps five or ten minutes,- ; 

Did you give Mrs. C.-any intimation what» 
ever of what had passéed‘in this house? She 
asked ‘me the names of the géntlemen by 
whom Ivhad been examined; and I answe 
that I did not know them. 

What other persons: were present. in ‘the. 
room? The whole of the witnesses, I believe; 

| she was unwell, and several gentlemen gathered 
round her, and asked her, whether she would 
take refreshment. 

How many witnesses. are there attending? 
When I say all: the witnesses, I suppose there 
were eight or nine in the room, I‘cannot speak 
positively. HE 

Were: you apprised that: you onght notte 
have any communication with, Mrs. C.?. felt 
80 


And acted entirely from your own ‘feelings 
upon the subject? Yes.° © =.) |: Fa 
he Witness was directed to withdraw. * 

[The Chairman’ was directed to report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. } a 





| ROUSE BP 'Lome 
Thursday, February 9. 
[Insotvent, Desrors.], The. Earl’ of 
Moira called the attention of the hous 
}to the evils ‘resulting from ‘the present 
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mode of process in actions for debt, and 
biiefly repeated: the substance of the ob- 
servatiotis which he had-so frequently sub- 
fitted “to their lordships on this ‘subject. 
¢ did’ not wish ‘to pet an end'to arrests in 

Sue process,’ but he thought the old 
Patti¢e should’ be revived, of making the 
plaintiff give-a pial ron to prosecute his 
suit'to a final judgment,’ with the’ least 
‘ possible delay: > Fits would ‘prevent ‘the 
Macnee tiene Tying incustody, some- 

thjes mote than a year, before ‘the actual 
ground of debt was ascertamed. It was 
wlso his wish to make a distinction between 
‘the case of the fraudulent and the unfor- 
tunate debtor. The assertions which he 
had made of the benefits that would flow 
from’ a recurrence to the ancient law and 
practice, had’ been controverted by high 
authorities, He, therefore, conceived that 
the best way of arriving at such a conclu; 
siori as should ‘guide the opinion of their 
lordships upon those opposite statements, 
would be’to’ refer the matter to an open 
Committee.’ “His lordship accordingly 
moved, that a ‘Comtmittee be appointed 
to’ examine into the present. practice of 
Imprisonment, for. Civil Debt, and,the con- 
sequences.thereof.—The motion. was then 
agreed to. 


Beenitientickicg 
HOUSE, OF. COMMONS, 
‘ Thursday, February 9. 

» [Conpuct or THe Dukzeor Yorx,} Mr. 
Wardle moved, the order, of the, day. for 
the house to, resolve itself.into,a,cemmittee 
for further iaquiry: into the Conduct of h. 
r. h. the Duke of York. eta 
* Mr. Yorke; wished,’ previously to ‘the 
house resolving into a committee, to explain 
the grounds. of “his recoimmendation, on 

aformer night, that a witness should. be 
detained, in, the, custody of; the Serjeant at 
Arms,.. to. prevent, communication with 
other witnesses already examined, or to. be 
examined, on a subject of so much, import- 
atice. *The right’ bon. the Speaker had, 
on! that- occasion, given his epinion upon 
the subject, in opposition to what he felt 


it his own duty to Progene and he now: 


thought, the house, acted, wisely in follow- 
ing, that» aot that. be, himsal€ bad 
proposed he conceived,.to -be, founded on 
parliamentary usage, although he then 
spoke generally, without being able at the 
morhent'to refer to particular. precedents. 
He had since, however, made more minute 
research ; and although gentlemen seemed 
before to think he fecommended some- 


‘ 
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thing which was novel. in parligmer | 
| procdeding upon such cases, he waa op 


the ‘Journals of the house, and in times 
to which’ the house ‘had, been in the habit 
| of looking up with veneration ; namel: 

/those shortly subsequent to the Brunswick 
saccession. He then moved, that the clerk 
nals, and the proceedings which took place 
from the 9th to the ftth June 1715, from 
| which it appeared, that the house, on the 
‘representation gf, Mr, Walpole, chairman 
‘of a secret committee then sitting, had 


Prior, esq. should’ be taken into close 
custody of the Serjeant at Arms, and there 
detained during the pleasure of the house, 
‘in order to prevent him from withdrawin 

himself, and to secure his evidence before 


then underinquiry. And the said Matthew 
‘Prior having refused to be examined be- 
fore the said secret committee, he was 


ordered to ‘be detained in close custody; . 


and a Petition having been presented by. 
Mr. Prior to the house, complaining of 
the hardships of such detention, no order 
was made upon it until the 20th of Sept. 
following. The next precedent to which 
he would refer. the house» for proof. of 
what their ancestors had done in similar 
cases, was in the 21st vol. of the Journals, 
on 15th Feb. 1731, when the house had 
ordered a number of persons to be. taken 


into close custody, who, itwas apprehended, - 


were about to withdraw themselves from 
iying testimony. The necessity of such 
Siuceeditigs, however, must always, de- 
pend upon circumstances: the house must 
in its own discretion judge whether, under 
those of the present Case, it was, eligible 
to follow the precedents he had stated: at 
all events, he hoped he had shewn that hig 
proposition was ngt unparliamentary. 
Lord Folkestone could not accede. to 
such a doctrine, as ‘that the communica- 


after examination at the bar of that house, 
was to invalidate their testimony. It must 
be quite impossible to prevent such com- 
munication from taking place between 
rsons desirous of giving the fairest evi- 
lence. And if the right hon. gent. meant, 
inthe course of this inquiry, to found any, 
proceeding. upon the precedents he had 
quoted, he ‘(lord F.)-trusted no such pro- 
ceeding would be adopted, without givin 
the hoyse’ time to seatch more minutel 


nmin 


for further precedents, 





enabled'to reftr them to precedents upon 


be ap refer to the 18th vol. of the: Jour- 


‘deemed it proper to order that Matthew 


the secret committee, touching the matters 


tion between witnesses, either, before or - 


; ‘ 
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Me. Sheridan vose, ang, observed, that in 
consequence, of some interrogatories, put 


on, 3. former night by. an, hon. member to |. 


Mz. Corri, one of the witnesses examined 
before the committee, in, order to. know 
whether Mr. Finnerty was one of the per- 
sens to whom he alluded: as. present with 
him at. Mrs. C.’s house, an idea had gone 
forth that Mr. F. was. the RexsON- He had 
himself, however, since Tuesday, night re- 
ceived. the most positive assurances, that 
Mr. F. was not the person, nor liad he any 
concern whatever in these transactions. 
With regard to. Mr. F. himself, he was 
at present under prosecution by the Attor- 
‘ney-General for a ths the D..of 
Y., and he felt, that such an_idea going 
forth: to the public as that he was the per- 
aon, alluded to by Mr. Corri, in; his, evi- 
dence, would. be. extremely prejudicial to 
. him. on. his. trial. He was therefore 
extrémely. desirous. to remove such an 
rdenand to prove to the house that he 
was not the person. He now held in his 
hand a Petition from Mr. Finnerty, which 
he would beg leave. to present,to the house. 
The Petition, was. received and read as 
follows: - 


‘ To the. Honourable the House of Com- 
«mons of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
© Parliament assembled. 


- €The humble. Petition of Peter Finnerty; 
« of Clements; Inn, gent, sheweth, That 
« your: Petitioner haa heard’ with: surprise 
«and regret, that in the course ofthe ex- 
‘amination now carrying on. before the 
« hon. house, relative to h. r. h. the Com- 
«mander in Chief, his:name has: been fre- 
«quently -introduced, and that: questions 
« have been put, implying suspicions which 
‘may produce an impression injurious to 
« him, upon a prosecution instituted against 
« him, by his. majesty’s, Attorney-General, 
‘ and which is expected to,be.very shortly, 
‘ brought.to.trial. Yur Petitioner, there- 
‘fore, thinks it necessary» to state to. the 
« hon. house, that he is perfectly ready and 
‘willing to appear at the bar, and: to an- | 
‘swer any questions’ that may be put to 
‘him. As the Petitioner has: never. been, 
‘engaged in, any. transaction which he 
¢ shquid shrink from, ayowing, he: hegs.to 
‘assure, the. hon. house, that his,answers, 
‘shalk be: frank, full; and explicit. And 
‘ the Petitioner shall: ever pray, &c.’ | 
On the motion of' Mr. Sheridan it-was 
ordered’ to lie on the table.—The house 





then went into the.Committee. 


= : eee 
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W.S, BOURNE, Esq. attending in his. 
made the ‘allowing Statement: ela 


I stated on a former night, that Thad never ~ 
seen the. witness; Mr. Dowler, and that I did 
not recollect that he had ever been recommend- 
ed to. Mr. Pict through me; but that if sach 
recommendation had taken place, I should pro- 
bably beable to find a memorandum of it: I 
have since. searched for such a memorandum, 
but I can find no trace of his having been so 
recommended, 


Wu. HUSKISSON, Esq. attending in his 
made the falowing Statement : ~ 


I stated on, the: former evening, that I had 
no knowledge, of Mr. Dowler, nor no recoliec- 
tion of ever haying-seen. him, or his having been 
recommended, thrqugh me to Mr, Pitt. I cer- 
tainly have now no.recollection of any circume 
stance I had’not, then; in consequence of what 
I stated to the committee, that I should make 
an. inquiry, I, progeeded, in the first;instance, to 
cause a careful. search to be made at the trea- 
suny, whether among the muniments of that de- 
partment, there was any, paper to be found, or 
any trace of a recommendation of this gentle- 
mian; the result; of. that. search was, that, there 
was no such document. in, the treasury... I then 
sent ta, the: present, commissary general, Mr, 
Coffin, and, I desired, Mr. Coffin to examine al] 
the bogks.ofthe late.sir Brogk Watson, and.all 
the. papers which, in, the course of office, when 
he suceeeded sir, B, Watson, had been placed 
in his care; Lalso. desired the. person.who,had 
sir B, Watson’s priyate, papers, bis.executor,, to 
examine such papers.as were ip,their possession; 
they have not been able to find, either in the 
public records of the. commissariat department, 
or among: his private papers, any trace of a 
recommendation by him, either offcial'.or pri- 
vate, of Mr, Dowler, to the situation-he now 
holds ;. the-only-mention- made of Mr. Dowler 
in the: books.of this-depertment is what I shall 
state presently, Having failed im this quarter, 
I. applied to’ Mr. Adams, Mr. Pitt’s’ private 
secretary at the time he was appointed} for any 
information he might possess, or any recollec- 
tion he fom have upon the subject. Mr, 
Adams -not the least- recollection; as he 
stated and is ready to state-im evidence if he is 
called, of any.recommendation of Mr, Dawiler; 
he states, that with respect to_all. private, papers 
of, Mr, Pitt, and any, memorandum which might 
haye been kept of persons who bad been recome 
mended to him for appointments, whether those 
appointments had.-been conferred, or not, they 
were, in the possession of the bp, of Lincoln, as 
his executor. Mr. Adams.went yesterday ta 
the town residence. of the bp, of Lincoln, the 


| bishop is ‘at, Buckden, and;.therefore, he, could - 


not, obtain, any, information these;, but Mr 


| Adams stated to.me, that before. the .papers..of 


the.late Mr; Pitt were:removed from Downing- 
street te the: bishop's, all. those, which: did not 
a to be.ef any inpportance, but merely. of 
inuifference, were, deatrayed. Wheshes: any - 
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memorandum of this nature were or were not, 
I must leave the committee to form an opi- 
nion. 'I also inquired of every gentleman’ in 


the treasury, at that time, as to any Knowledge | 


they might have respecting the manner in which 
M. Bove had been recommended; none of 
those, whom I have seen, profess to have. any 
knowledge ‘of the quarter from which he was 
recommended. . Under these circumstances, it 
may perhaps be necessary to state, if the com- 
‘mittee wishes for any further light I can throw 
upon this subject, that I find upon the 29th 
March 1805, sir B. Watson, then commissary 
general, applied officially to the treasury by a 
letter, which I hold in my hand, that three ad- 
ditional assistant commissaries should be ap- 
pointed. If it is necessary I will read the let- 
ter. On the 5th June 1805, sir B. Watson. 
writes again to the treasury, requesting that five 
additional commissaries may be appo 
I must here observe, that by the context of the 
letter of the 5th of June, it appears, that his 
request of the 29th of March had not then been 
attended to; no appointments had taken place 
in consequence of the former letter; that 
would be, therefore, five in the whole; and he 
resses their immediate appointment. On the 
6th July, he stated the necessity of one more, 
in consequence of one being in ill health. In 
consequence of these requisitions of sir B. Wat- 
son, it appears, that on the 15th June I wasdi- 
rected by the lords of the treasury to write a 
Jettér to the comptrollers of army aceounts. 
This is the first trace I can find of Mr. Dowler. 
This fetter it may be necessary, perhaps, I 

should read to the committee, 
[Mr: Huskisson read the letter.] 


© Treasury Chambers, June 15th, 1805.” 
* Gentlemen ; The lords commissioners of his 
“« majesty’s- treasury intending to recom- 
“ mend to his majesty, William Dowler, 
“gentleman, for the situation of assistant 
“ commissary on the home establishment, 
“ if he shall be found properly qualified for 
‘“that service; I am commanded by my 
“ lords, to desire you will accordingly exa- 
‘< mine into his fitness and sufficiency, and 
i report. to this board, the result of such 
“ enquiry. Lam, &c. Wa. Husxisson.” | 
“ Comp. Army Accounts.” 


With respect-to appointments of this nature, 
none are made without referring to the comp 
trollers of army accounts, to examine into che 
fitness of the person; it therefore becomes 
hecessary, in case my colleague or myself were 
directed to' prepare a commission for such a 
person, to put him isto this course of examina- 
tion, as preliminary to granting him such an- 
appointment. In consequence of this refer-. 
ence to the comptrollers, a report was received 


from them, which it may be also ‘necessary to 
read: this report was on the $d of July. 
'[ Mr. Huskisson read the letter.] 
(No, 175.) Comptroller’s Office, 3d July 1805. | 
 My‘lords ; Mr. Huskisson having by his 
- . *letterof the 15th altimo, signified 


to us 


inted. But |. 





‘your lordships commands, that we ‘should 
“ examine into the fitness and sufficiency of 
'« Mr. Wim. -Dowler ‘for the situation of ag. 
"sistant commi on the home establish: 
“ment, and report to your lordsbips the re- 
“sult: of such inquiry; We have been at- 
“ tended by Mr. Dowler;. and having pro- 
“‘ posed. such questions as we conceived ne- 
“ cessary for him to answer iv writing, we 
“ report to your lordships that, in answer to 

~ © our questions, Mr. Dowler states himself 
‘© to be 32 years of age, born in the parish of 
«¢ St. Clement Danes, Lonidon.—That he has 
€ not hitherto served in: any commissariat; 
“ but that he received a commercial educa- 
“tion at Mr, Eaton’s: in Tower-street, and 


_ “for 16 years had the management of his — 


“ father’s compting-house, till he privet 
“ from business ; that he understands Frenc 

“and Latin ; that he is conversant in arith- 
“ metic in general; including fractions ; that 
“ not having served in the commissariat, he 
** cannot say that he is acquainted with the 
* forms of returns and vouchers, or the me- 
“ thod of kéeping-and making up commissa- 
“ riat accounts for cash and stores: But as 
“ he has received a commercial education, 


* and perfectly conversant in mercantile ac- . 


“ counts, we are of opinion, that your lord- 
* ships may with propriety recommend Mr. 
“ Wm. Dowler to his majesty, for the situa- 
“tion of, assistant commissary.. We have 
“ the honour, &c.|  Joun Marrin Leake. 
“ Rt. hon..lords comm: of J, Exskine.” 
“< his majesty’s Treasury.” 


Indorsed : “ (175.)—3d July, 1805.—Compt. 


poly accounts.—On the fitness and sufficiency ‘ 
of 


r. Wm. Dowler for the situation of an as- 
sistant commissary on the home establishment. 
—No.' 3,730.—Received 4th July, 1805.— 
Read 5th Jaly, 1805.—Give,the necessary, di- 
rections for the appointment.—Cipriani.” 


In consequertice of this report from the Comp- 
trollers, a letter was written to the,Secretary 
at War, desiring him to lay before his majesty 
a. commission for the, appointment of Mr. 
Dowler to be an assistant commissary on the 
home establishment. And here’it may be ne- 
cessary for me to state the course of proceed- 
ing in that respect ; it is indeed in consequence 
of some question I put to the witness. If a 
person is appointed a commissary on the home 
establishment, no commission issues from the 


.treasury, but merely a letter to the Secretary 


at. war, desiring he would submit a commission 
to his mayesty : if it is necessary to send him 
upon foreign service, then he gets a. treasury 


commission, which treasury commission entitles 


him (as the witness states he had received) to 


$s. additional pay in ‘consequence of going on 
) foreign service, The 


first commission then is- 
sued from the treasury to: Mr. \Dowlér, «was 
when he went on foreign'service to. South Ame- 
rica, and is dated the ist Nov. 1806; , that 


commission is still at the treasury, Mr. Dowler 


never haying called for nor taken it out. 
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On the 27th July, I find a Letter* from my , 


then colleague, Mr. Bourne, ‘stating to . the 
commissary general that Mr. Dowler had been 
appointed an assistant commissary: this is all 
I can trace in the Treasury or in the other de- 
partments respecting this appointment. It 
may not.be improper I should state.to_ the 
committee, that I do find that, in consequence 
of the requisition of the commissary general for 
this addition of five commissaries, made in 
June, there were appointed on the 18th June 
a Mr. Stokes, on he same day a Mr. Green, 
on the 10th July Mr. Wm. Dowler, on. the 
25th Mr, Rd. Hill, and on the 26th Mr. C, 
Pratt. It is not within my recollection at this 
moment, upon what recommendation or through 
whose application any one of those - persons 
was appointed ; indeed, on looking over the 
list of the whole of the commissaries appointed 
during Mr. Pitt’s last administration, amount- 
ing to 17 or 18, I find but two of whom I have 
any recollection; whether I shall be able to 
find hy the recollection of others who recom- 
mended them, I cannot say. I will only state 
further, that I am satisfied the channel through 
which he was recommended, whatever it ma 

be, was one that did not give rise to any suspi- 
cion in any body connected with the Treasury 
- at that time, that there was any improper influ- 
ence employed ; and: I can. state that. confi- 
dently for this reason, that it is the rule of the 
Treasury, if they have any reason to apprehend 
any such transaction, to direct the comptrol- 
Jers to whom they refer -the parties (and the 
comptrollers have a power) to examine upon 
oath as to such a fact. I could produce proof, 
if that is. necessary, of such an enquiry being 
directed within these six months as to a person 
. i? the commissariat.. I merely state this, be- 
cause not finding any reference to such an en- 
quiry being directed, I am sure that no suspi- 
_ cion of any such circumstance was in the mind 
of any person connected with the Treasury... I 
have no recollection, nor.do.I know even now, 
of my owa knowledge, through what quarter 
Mr. Manby~ was recommended. I. have 
Jearned -from a right hon. friend of. mine, who 
was then one of the lords of the Treasury, that 
he was the person applied to, to mention Mr. 
Manby to Mr. Pitt. If 1 had been able to 
trace in the same. manner respecting this gen- 
tleman, I would have ipformed the committee. 





: _ ® (Copy). 
“ Treasury Chambers, July 27th, 1805. 
“ Sir; I am commanded by the lords 
“ commissioners of his majesty’s Treasury to 
“ acquaint ‘you, that they have directed the 
“ secretary at war to ‘submit a warrant to 
“his majesty for appointing William Dow- 
“Jer, esq. to be an assistant commissary of 
“stores and provisions to the forces, from 
“ the 10th instant, at the rate of 15s. a-day, 


“Tam, &c, 
W.S. Bourns.” 
“ Comm. gen. sir Brook’ Watson,” 
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On the motion. of Mr. Wardle, Mrs. 
Clarke was then ordered to be called in: 


Some time elapsed before the witness 
appeared ; and when she did present 
herself, she appeared greatly agitated and 
much distressed.- A cry of chair! a 
chair! resounded from different parts of 
the house, when the Chairman ordered a 
chair to be brought for .the accommoda- 
tion of the witness, and signified to her, 
‘that she had the permission of the com- 
‘mittee to be seated. : 


Mrs. MARY ANNE. CLARKE was. then 


examined. / 
‘(By Mr. Wardle). 
Did you know col. French? 


Here again some delay took place, 
when it was obvious that the agitation of 
the witness prevented her from giving an 
answer ; and that her distress had arisen 
from some occurrence previous to her ap- 
pearance at the bar. The Chairman, in 
consequence, made the féllowing observ- 
ation to:-her: ‘If the witness has any 
complaint to make of ill usage, the com- 
mittee will hear it.’ - 


Mrs. Clarke... I ‘have been very much in- 
sulted. I knew I should be protected when I 
sent forthe proper gentleman. I sent for the 
serjeant at arms to conduct me in: it was be- 
fore I got into the lobby. ; 

Did you know co]. French? Yes, I did. 

Do you recollect whether he applied to you 
in 1804, to use your influence with the Com- . 
mander in Chief, to have a levy of men for the 
army? He applied to me, but I cannot recol- 
lect the year. 

Do you recollect that he applied to.you to) 
use your influence with the Commander in. 
cnet to have a levy of men for the army? Yes, 

Do you recollect if col. French offered you 
any pereniery semen for using your influ- 
ence? Yes, I do;. or I should not have men- 
tioned his name. 

Do you recollect what those offers were? No, 
I do not. my 

Do you recollect any part of the offer that 
col. French made? I have-seen all the papers ; 
but if I was to be guided. by them, t should 
not guess nearer the thing itself than from. my 
own memory; I cannot recollect the time nor. 
the conditions, : : 

Do you recollect that col. French entered. 

| into any conditions with you? Yes, I do, 

Did those conditions imply,.that you were 
to’ receive a pecuniary reward for your influ- 
ence with the Commanderin Chief? beige 8 

Did you, in consequence of this, apply to" 
Commander..in Chief, and, request that col, 
French might be allowed, to have a levy? 


A 








\ 
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~. Did you state othe’ Commander in Chief, 
that you were to have any pecuniary advan- 
’ ‘tages if col, French was allowed to-have a levy? 
Yes, certainly. ; : : 
Did the Commbndée in Chief promise you, 
after such Pe ap that col. French should 
have a levy? ‘Yes, he did. saint 
Did you, ia eee emg ‘Of tol. French 
having such levy, receive ahy sutfis of money 
from him or any 
Yes. wey ; 
Can you staté any particular sums that were 
a to you on that accel and: by whom? 
recollect having one sum, but I cannot tell 
whether it was-¢ol. French or éapt. Sandon, of 
500 guineas, bank notes, making up the sum 
of guineas: and I paid 500/. of it on ac- 
count to Birkett, for a service of plate, and 
ch. r. p. paid the remainder by his own bills; I 
fancy h. r. h. told meso... . 
Do you recollect any other sum or sums that 
you received? Yes, but 1 cannot speak to the 
amoont of them. I‘ fancy that Mr. Dowler 
was by, when I received thé money I paid for 
the plate. 


er person ‘on that account? 


Do you recollect that either ¢ol. French or. 


capt. Sandon applied to you to prevail upon 
the "pammyaein Chit eo make any altera- 
tions from the original. térms of the levy? They 
teased me every day, and I alwaystold h. r. h., 
or gave him col. French’s notes; but I cannot 
tell what it was about, for I never gave myself 
the trouble to read them. I was not aware of 
what they always asked mé or wanted, but h. 
- Th. always undetstood it, I believe. 

Do you recollect, that dating the progréss of 
the levy, any loah was to have been made to 
the Commander in Chief, by col. Frettch? No, 

no loan by col. French. 
~~ Do you recollect that any loah was to have 


been-made to the Commander in Chief, —— 


out’ of the levy, or connected with the lev 
Col: French told tie, that if bh. r. h: would pass 
the accounts which had been some.tinte stand- 
ing, ‘and which col. French and tis agent had 
every reason to expect to have been passed be* 
fore, and which were all very correet, hé Would 
accommodate him with 5,000/., apon proper 
security being given, at the regular ifitéerest. 
- Did you speak to the Commander in Chief 
upon this subject? Yes; I did. 
State what further you know ee that 
point. . I believe that h. r: i. applied as far as 
was proper in him, and he could not command 
the money from the different offices, of the of- 
fice where it was to be paid, and the thing drop- 
ped; -he lias no business whatever with toney, 
one te he was Pong ects on that 
subject of pressing; whe ex to re- 
ceive the 5,000). on loa, and share it tight 
be publicly known afterwards. : 
(By Mr, Croker.) 
* How often havée you seen Mr. Dowler since 
hearrived in’ England? Once, and the other 
. might, till he was called in here; I have riot 
seen him since. — 








.: 


[eas 
Then you have séén Mr, Dowler but twice 
since his arrival in England? Certainly not. . 3G 

Did ‘you inform col. Wardle of the devaits of 
the transaction rélatiig to ‘col. French’s levy? 
Yes, I did of some patt; of the best patt, But 
‘hot of ‘all that Mr. Dowler bas snientioned, 
hy what I saw by the papers; I hate had no 
cothmunication by ‘note or otherwise with hit, , 
or any one connected with this business, since 
Tleft the house the other ‘night ; I have onl 
seen two men since ; gen. Clavering has called 
twice to-day, begging that he might not be 
brought forward, but I would not see him ; and - 
another gentleman, whose name I will mention 
hereafter, and what he came upon. - 

How long have you been acquainted with Mr. 
Dowler? As I have seen the papers, it is al- 
most useless to ask mé that, becanse IT might 
agree with him, ~~ 


How long have you béen acquainted With — — 


Mr. Dowler? 8,9, or 10 years; I cannot say 
which. 

Have you not at vatiovs times received suing 
of money ftom Mr. Dowler ? Some few sumé, 

Can you recollect the particulars of any of 
the sums, or the ainount of the whole, which 
you may hate réceived from Mr. Dowler? I can 
speak particularly as to receiving 1,000/. for 

situation, peer 

Was that 1,000/. which you received for “his ' 
Situation, the last sum of money you redéived | 
from Mr. Dowler? No. . 

Was it the first_you had ever réceived from 
_ Dowler? I caiinot speak particularly a8 to 
that. 

Do. you. owe Mr. Dowler any money? I 
never recollect my debts té gentlemen. (A 
loud ladgh.) 

you owe Mr. Dowler any money? f @o 
not fécollect, nor can recognize any debt to hin. 

Have you not frequently recognized debts to 
Mr. Dowler, and promised to have thera paid? 
I only recollect one, where I had two of three 
cafriages seized in execution, or i: I 
had nothing to go out oftown in to Weybridge; 
Isent a note to Mr. Dowler’s lodgings, and 
begged he would buy of procure me a cartiage 
iminediately; he did so im @ few hous, and I 


,| told him h. r. bh. wonold pay him hereafter for it ; 


h. r. h. told me that he would doso for it, or he © 
would récollect him in-some way. 

Did you inform Mr. Dowler of that answe 
of h. r: h? Yes; I did. : ’ 

Are you positive of that?” O, quite so. 

Try to recollect yourself, and answer positive- 
ly, whéther you were not in the habit of receiv- 
ing money from Mr. Dowler prior tothe money , 

iven for his appointment ? t 

ected at present, and I cannot recollect any 
thing of that sort ever happening. I am very 
équal to answer any thing now which is asked 
me by this honourable house. __ 

Do you recollect seemg Mr. Corri at. your 
house on the 6th of January last? I have seen - 
him twice at my house. 

In the month of January? I cannot recollect 

the month ; it if not long since. © 








am perfectly col- 
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What other persons wereat your hoyse on the 
first occasion you saw Mr. Corri? I found 
Mr. Corri at my house one day, i consequence 
ofa note I-had sent to him to procure me a 
box at the Opera, to treat with my lawyer Mr, 
Comrie, about one; it was very near dinner- 
time when I found him there ;, I could not do 
less than ask him to dine with me; and after- 
wards he went up into the drawing-room ; 
there was a gentleman, who was a relation of 
mine, who dined with us, and some young 
ladies. - ; 

Were that gentleman and these young la- 
dies the only persons with whom Mr. “Corti 
was in company at your house on that day? 
I believe one or two came in, in the course of 
the evening. 

Who were the one or two? I do not at this 
moment recollect; if you will ask me exactl 
their names, and make the question outed, 
I will answer it; they were my friends, no 
doubt; but I believe only one came in. 

Who was that one? A friend, ’ 

What was his name‘ If you will tell me his 
name, I will tell you whether it was him or 
not. [The Chairman informed the Witness 
that she must answer the question.] It was 
eol. Wardle. 

“Was col. Wardle the only other person that 
¢ame that evening? And my relation. 

Do you recollect having received a second 
visit from Mr. Corri at your house, some short 
time after this? Yes; he broaght two boys to 
sing to me. 

State the names of-cll the men who met Mr. 
Corri at your house that evening? If f did so, I 
should not have a decent man call on me dur- 
ing the whole ofthis time. [The Chairman in- 
formed the Witness she must answer the ques- 
tion.] Am TI obliged to answer this question? 
if 1 am, I do.not wish to shelter myself. 

[The Chairman informed the Witness, that 


it was her duty to answer the questions pro- 


posed to her.]_ Must I, without appealing to 
you? [Chairman.—If any improper questions 
are proposed, the Committee will take notice 
of them, and prevent their being pat.] No 
ene has yet done that to me. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Whitbread then stated, that it» was 
the duty of the Chairman to inform the 
witness, that she had a right to appeal to 
the Chair, ifany question should be put to 
her which she might think improper to 
be answered. He therefore moved that 
the Chairman be instructed to make that 
communication to the witness on her being 
called in again. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the question 


had already been thrice put to the witness, 


and twice approved of, and the answer to 
it pressed by the Chair. 
Mr. Whitbread, notwithstanding the wit- 
ness’s manner of giving her evidence, and 
Vor. XII. 





setting her character and conduct out of 
the question, was still of opinion, that, be 
she who. she might, she was entitled ‘to 
the protection of the committee ; and he 
must say, that, from the course of ques- 
tions which the hon. member was pee 
to her, he thought it very likely that some 
of them would be such as one-would. be ~ 
unwilling to answer, and might ‘be im- 
proper to be pressed. He therefore thought 
that the Chairman should be instracted to 
inform the witness, on her being called.in, 
that she had aright to appeal to the Chair, 
if any question should be put to her which 
she might be unwilling to answer. 

Mr. Croker had carefully confined ‘his 
examination to two distinct points already 
before the house, and upon which the 
house seemed extremely anxious to obtain 
information; and there could be no 
stronger ground for pressing the question, 
in oa to ascertain who had been at the 
witness’s house on the occasion, than the 
petition that day presented from a person 
who was anxious fo shéw that he had not 
been there. 

Sir T. Turton informed the hon. member 
that he had mistaken the object of the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Whitbread), if he supposed 
that he had any intention to justify the 
witness. His sole object was to procure 
for her that protection, which, mm any 
court of justice, would be afforded to a 
witness, and without which a witness at 
the bar of that. house would be in a miser- 
able situation. 

The Chairman said, he would always.be: 
obliged to the committee for instructing 
him in bis duty ; but as the question when 
put had not been objected to, he was bound 
to suppose that it was a proper one tobe 
pressed. He wished to be insttucted by the- 
committee, whether he was to tell’ the 
witness, when called in, that she might 
89 to the Chair. er 

r. Wardle wished the hon. gent. ia. 
order to. save the witness the pain that - 
must arise from the course of examination 
he was pursuing, to name the persons 
whose presence at the house of the wit- 
ness he wished to ascertain from her own 
testimony. The hon. gent. must be 
aware, how easy it was to put the feelings 
of a-witness, in such a situation, to, the most 
painful trial. > 

Mr. Fuller declared, that he agreed most 
perfectly in the feelings of the hon. gené. - 
and that protection ought to be extended 
to the ‘witness. Jt was impossible to fore- 
see > mischief might arise from press~ 

2 
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ing such questions, if it should appear that | 


a-number of married men 
sent... 

The: Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion, that the witness, on being brought 
back to the bar, should be informed, that 
she must give a direct answer to the ques- 
tions that should be put to her, but that 
she might appeal to the Chair. 

Mr. Windham concurred in the course 

proposed by the right hon. gent. Undoubt- 
‘edly, no man but the. hon: gent. .could 
kiiow what purpose he had in view, but 
he recommended to him to consider, whe- 
ther this course of examination was ne- 
cessary. The committee would see the 
great inconvenience that might result from 
it, according to the observation of the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Fuller), which, was not heard 
with as much attention as the justice of it 
merited. This course of examination ap- 
peared to him not as questions applying 
to the witness, but to those who had been 
present at. her house on the occasion. 
Again he would recommend to the hon, 
gent. to consider whether his course of 
examination was such as ought to be pur- 
sued. 
. Mr. Croker said, he would pursue the 
course of examination he had begun, as he 
could not conceive it improper to ask the 
names of persons exhibited at Mrs. Clarke’s 
before a music master and his two boys.. 


had_ been pre- 


{The witness was again called in, and was in- 
formed by the Chairman, that if any ques- 
tion should be put, which she thought impro- 
per to be answered, she was-at liberty to ap- 
peal to the Chairman, whether that question 
should be answered or not; and that with re— 
spect to the last question put to her, the 

Committee expected that she should answer 

‘that directly or positively.] 

State the names of all the men who met Mr. 
Corri at your house that evening.—Capt. Thom- 
son, col. Wardle, and a newspaper man, whose 
name I really do not recollect; I never saw him 
but twice before; but he answered exactly to 
the description I read in the paper, as given’ by 
Mr. Corri; I shall know it to-morrow; it be- 
gins with Mac. 

. .Was the name Macallum? Yes. 

Did you represent any of those persons to 
Mr. Corri, under a false name? No, T told 
him one was a member, which was very true.. 

You did not tell him that it was Mr. Mellish, 
amember? No, it was his own mistake. 

Which of the three persons was it, that-you 
introduced to Mr. Corri, and represented as a 
member? Mr. Wardle. 

.. Do you recollect in what sums you received 

the-1,000/. that Mr. Dowler gave you for his 
place?’ Perfectly well, 
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State them,—200/, first, and 800/. afterwards, 
in one sum, which his father came up to town 
to sell out of the funds. 


_- Was not that 200/. paid to you before the ap- 
pointment had been obtained? A few days, — 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


You have stated, that you do not accuratél 
recollect. how long you have been acquainte 
with Mr. Dowler, whether 8 or 9, or 10 years ?, 


- Exactly so. 


- Cannot you recollect whether it was 8 or 10 
years? No, I do not think I can. 

Were you acquainted with Mr. D. before you 
lived in Gloucester-place? .Yes, I was, some 
years. wie 

Were you acquainted with him before you 
lived ih Pavigbock- plate? Yes, I was. 

Did you never receive any money from Mr, 
1). while you were living in Tavistock-place ? 
No. 

Do you recollect your ever having ‘received 
any money, hefore you received the 200/. part 
of the 1,000/, from Mr. D.? No, I do not re- 
collect that I had. — 

Do you recollect having received any money 
since the 1,000/. except the money for the car- 
riage ? I think once or twice I have, speaking 
from my recollection. : 

Did you receive the money for the carriage, 
or did he pay for the carriage? He paid for it, 
and he sent the carriage in within the space of 
two hours. He bought it of a col. Shipley. 

Did he pay for it? Yes, certainly. ' 

He did not give you the money to pay for it, 
but paid for it himself? Yes, 

Do you recollect any other sums of money 
you received from him subsequent to that re- 
specting the carriage? Ouly the other two 
sums of 800/. and 200/. 

Were they before the carriage or afterwards? 
Before. 

Then are those the only three instances of 
your receiving fnoney from Mr. D. the 2004. 
and 800/. and the money for the carriage? I 
cannot speak to any exact sum, but [ think he 
has once or twice paid something for me to my 
housekeeper; when she has told him something 
that was distressing, he has given her moriey to 
pay for things, when h. r. h. was not in the way; 
it has not come to my knowledge sometimes for 
a week afterwards; but those were marked 
things, the other things. 

Was Mr. D. in the habit of seeing you.very 
frequently? Not very frequently, but when he 
had lodgings in. London; about the time of col, - 
French’s levy be was. 

Did you see Mr. D. after he came from exa- 
mination at this bar, the last night of examina- 
tion? Not the last time he was examined, but 
before. , 

Upon his retiring from the bar? Never since. 

After his first examination here? Yes, I did. 

Did any thing pass between you and. Mr, 
D. respecting his examination, whrn he return- 
ed? Certainly not about money concems; he 
only mentioned to some gentlemen who were 
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resent, the conduct of one or two of the mem- 
‘bers, who he thought harassed him very much, 
and put questions very distressing-to his feelings 
on prrvets occurrences, that had nothing to do 
wi 


the question pending; it was a Mr. Boutle 
he was speaking of: that he would rather give 
(I think his expression was) every guinea he 
was.worth, than be brought before such a place 
again. - ge 
Did lie state what he had been examined to? 
He said he had been examined closely to his 
private concerns, he did not speak of any thing 
else; it was not to me, it was to this gentleman, 
a stranger, one of the members, 
Did you ask him what he had been examined 
to, or make any observations as to what had 
assed? I asked him who had examined him. 
But not what he had becn examined: to? No. 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


How long have you been acquainted with the 
D.of Y.? I believe it was 1803 when he first 
took me under his protection. 

Were you acquainted with the D. of Y. be- 
fore that period? Yes, I was. 

At that period he took you more immediate- 
ly under his protection; had you an establish- 
ment from that time? No, I think ir-was from 
1804 to 1806, that the establishment commenc- 
’ ed only in Gloucester-place; we were in Park- 
lane before, in a furnished house. 

Had you any establishment of horses and car- 
riages in Park-lane? Only what belonged to 
myself. 

What number of.carriages had you when you 
lived in Gloucéster-place? I always had two. 

What number of horses? About six ; some- 
times eight. 

What number of men-servants ? 
know, without I went over it. 

State the servants you had.—There was but- 
ler, coachman, postillion, groom, mostly a man 
cook,a gardener, and two footmen; from seven 
to nine, I do not know exactly. 

To whom did the house in which you lived, 
belong? To the Duke. 

‘ ad paid the expences of the establishment? 

id. 

What allowance did you receive from the D. 
of Y. for that purpose? HH. r. h. promised me 
1,000/. to be paid monthly, but sometimes he 
could not make the payments good, which was 
the occasion of many distressing circumstances 
happening. , 

__ Was it on the bare promise of 1000/. a year, 
‘that you mounted such an establishment as you 
have mentioned, and with the expectation ofno 
other means of defraying it? H.r. h, did not 
tell me what he would give me till I was in it. 

When was it that bh. r. h. promised you 

1,000/. a year? He began it by paying it to 
m 


I do not 


e. 

How long did he continue to pay it regulatly? 
Till almost the whole time that we were toge- 
ther in it ; for three months before h. r. h, left 
me, he never gave me a guinea, though he was 
with me every day. 
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How were the monthly payments made; by 
hr. h.’s own hand, or by what other means? 
H. r. bh, wished me to receive it from Green- 
wood ; but I would not subject myself to that; 
although it would have heen more. punctually 

eid...’ , SoS 
i How did you receive it? From h, r. h. 

Did youever receive more than at the rate 
of 1,000/. a-year from h.r.h,? Hur, b., af 
any thing unpleasant had happened, which 
was always happening, would sometimes con- 
trive to get a little more end bringme. 

Do you know what is the total amount of 
the sums you received from h. r. h. during the. 
time you lived in Gloucester-place? Certainly 
not. ' 

Were the sums you received from bh. r. h, 
adequate to the payment of the expences of 
the establishment you kept up? I convinced 
h. r.h, that it did not more than pay the ser- 
vants wages and their liveries. : 

Did you state that toh. r, h.? Many times, 

What observation did he make in conse- 
quence? Ido not know that he made any ob- 
servations ov that; but after we had been in- 
timate for some time, he told me, that if 1 was 
clever, I should never ask him for money. 

Do you remember at what period it was 
that h. r. h. made that observation? No, I 
do not; but it was when he had great confi- 
dence in me. ‘ . 

Was it before you removed to Gloucester- 
place? Not till some time after. : 

‘Can you at all state what was the amount of 
the annual expence of your establishment,? 
No. : 
Pretty nearly? Not the least; I cannot 
give a guess. 2 ey 

You stated in a former part of your examina- 
tion, that you were gothg to Weybridge; had 
you a house at Weybridge? Yes. 

Was that your house or the D, of Y.’s? It 
was the Duke’s. * , 

Had you a separate establishment there, or 
did the establishment move from Gloucester- 
place to Weybridge, and from Weybridge. to 
Gloucester-place? There was a groom there 
and a gardener, and two maids ; the remainder 
of the servants waited on me when I went; I 
was never there but from Saturdays. till Mon- 
days, and I always took four more servants 
with me, sometimes five. ai 

Did the.sums of moncy you received in the 
monthly payments, and by occasional pay- 
ments from the D. of Y., nearly cover the ex- 
pence of your establishment? If it had, I 
should’ never have been harrassed for money 
as I was during the whole time I.was under 
his-royal highness’s protection, 

Do you know'a person of the name of W. 
Withers? Yes, I do. : 

Whatis he? He is a Sheriff's officer, 

How came you acquainted with him? He 
bad some business with me ip his owh way. 

Was it in consequence of your Leacepa 
distresses, that you became acquainted witl 


W. Withers?’ No. oné would. ever know a 


‘ 
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man of that description, 
thing. 

“Did you ever enter into an agreement with 
W.' Withers, for participatioii in any sums 
of thoney which you might receive?» Nevet, | 
por ever hinted at such a thing. 

_ Do you recollect, the first time you ever 
made application to the D. of Y. for any | 
thing connected with Army Promotions? No, 
Ido not’; it’ was after I was:‘in Gloucester- 
place, » 
Were the applications you had to exert 
per influence with the D. of Y., numerous? 


but through that very 


ery. ; 

Were those applications universally attended 
to by you? Not always by me; if I 
thought they were not correct, nor proper to 
recomimend, I mentioned it to h, r. h., and 
he told me who were proper and who were not; 
and then I could give my answer the next day, 
as from myself, whether 1 could listen to any 
thing or ‘not; if they were improper, he told 
Me to say [ could not interfere, without saying 
that I had mentioned the matter to him. 

Did you uniformly inform the D. ‘of Y. of 
every application you had received? Yes, 
and hundreds had been rejected but through 
his means, for I did not know who were proper 
or who were not. ° ; 

When you- have received applications, did 
you entirely trust to yoursmemory, or did you 
record them on paper? If it was a single ap- 

lication I trusted to memory, and h. r. h. who 
as a very good one; but if there were many, 
Z gave him a paper, not in my own writing. 

Gave. him what paper?. Any paper that 
might have been handed to me. 

o you mean a List of the applications? I 
recollect once a List, a very long one, but only 
once. : 

Do you recollect how many names were upon 
that List? No, Ido not. 

Do you recollect when that List was existing ? 
No, I do not ; but I know that that must have 
been a little time before col. Tucker, who is 
lately dead, was made major Tucker; there 
were two brothers of them. e 

“From what reason do you know that it must 
have been before col. Tucker was ‘created a 
major? H.r.h. had promised that he should 
‘be in the Saturday’s Gazette, and one day, 
coming to dinner a few days before, he told me 
Tucker had behaved very ill, for that Green- 
‘wood had him, and to inquise into it, for that 
he had come to play with me, and perhaps to 
make a talk: that he was not serious in the 
business. [ inquired into it, and found it. was 
sos; and h. r. h. said that sir David Baird 
had. recommended him. That was the an- 
‘swer that Greenwood gave to it. But when I 
gave h. r. h. that List, that is, when he took it, 
with the number of names upon it, he asked 
me what I meant by it; if I wanted those men 
promoted ; and if [ knew any of them or not,: 
and who recommended them? I told him, I 
did not know any oné, and that what I meant 
"by it, beilig in his way, was for him to notice 


| have his sanction to go on. 
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them. He said that he would do it; that theré.” 


were a great number of names, and that if 
knew any thing at all of military business I 
must know it was totally impossible for him to 
do ft all at once, but that he would do it by des 
grees; that every one should be noticed by des 
grees: and among those was captain Tucker, 

Is that List in cxistence now? No,h. r. h, 
took it away with. him that morning: and, 
from that moment, I knew in what way I might 
I saw it some 
time after in his private pocket-book. 

Is that the only List that was ever made out 
by you? I did not make it out, some oné 
gave it me; that was the longest List, and the 
only List that I recollect; 1 never gave him 
any other List, I am sure. There might have 
been two names down. 

Were you in the habit of making out a List 
to refresh your own memory? No; their 
friends always took care of that. 

Do you méan, that you used to receive the 
names of the applicants in writing? I have 
had letters, hundreds upon hundreds, 

What do you mean by stating that their 
friends took care of that, in your last answer 
but one? They expected the thing should be 
dove immediately, and used to tease me with 
letters. 
~ Do you recollect any other names, except 
that of capt. Tucker, in the List you have re- 
ferred to? I believe so, but I would not men- 
tion the name of any man who had behaved 
well to me, on any account. H. r. h. did not 
promote the whole of that List. 

Your acquaintance. with Wm. Withers, you 
have stated, was owing to some pecuniary em- 
barrassments of yours ; in what way were those 
embarrassments satisfied? I gave him two 
bills on my mother for 300/, each, and that sa- 
tisfied those things; I never gave him any 


‘| thing, nor spoke to him on any thing relating 


to military business. ; 
(By Mr. Yorke.) 4 


Do you recollect from whom you received 
the List you have spoken of? I think from capt. 
Sandon or Mr. Donovan; but Mr. Donovan 
is quite prepared to deny it. 

Can you state positively whether you receiv- 
ed it from capt. Sandon or Mr. Donovan? No, 
I cannot, they were connected in some way or 
other together, 


(By Mr. Faller.) 


Hore any questions been read to you by any 
individual whatever, as sach questions as woul 
be asked you in this house? No, never. 


(By Sir George Warrander. ) 


You have mentioned having received various 
sums of money from Mr. Dowler, and in parti- 
cular two sums of 200/. and 800/.; state upon 
what consideration those sums were received. 
—It was for Mr. Dowler’s appointment, but 
previous to thdt he was not to have paid me 
money. _ hie 
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To what appointinent do you allude? In the |- 
ee al assistant naga ein! : 

Whom did you a to for that appoit- 
be Me Bowter? Heke 


ihent for Mr. Dowler 
From whom was it notified to you, that that 
&ppointment had been imade? H. r. h.; he 
told mie that he had spoken to Mr. Ch. Long 
~ upon it, and it was settled at last; that there 
had beén some little difference in the Prince’s 
tegiment, that Mr, Manby was obliged to leave 
it, and h, r. h. promised to the Prince of Wales 
to give something to Manby, and to seem 
very civil to him, he miust gazette him before 
Mr Dowler ; but before Mr. Dowler proposed 
to give him the money for the situation, I fan- 
cy he was to have procured some Votes for the 
lefence Bill; I think it was something like 


that name; Mp. Pitt was very ill at the time, | 


and I think it was something of that sort men- 


tioned ; however, Mr. Dowler could not bring | 


forward the number of voters that I had given 
the List of to the Duke, 17 1 think, and there 
wete very few of them came; but I recollect 
one rary general bite: got up 
from Scotland, lord John Campbell; and al- 
though lord Lorn would have voted with Mr. 
Pitt, and of course his brother would have 
zone the same way, (but he was not in London) 
till it was considered that it was a great favour 
bringing up lord John.from Scotland ; he was 
the only man that I recollect, and that was 
through my means; I had a few more friends 
besides, but it dropped. Mr. Dowler could 
not bring the men forwards, some of them 
were in the Opposition, H. r. h. told me he 
gave the list to Mr. Charles Long, and he was 
delighted with it. (Loud laughter). 

You have used an expression relative to 
capt. Tucker, that Greenwood had him; ex- 
plain-what you meant. by that expression.—I 
do not know, I never enquired further into it ; 


I was very angry that the man should be only: 


laughing with me; _it wash. r. h,’s expression, 
not mine; but I am almost certain that capt. 
Sandon knows bim,-.and about it, though per- 
haps he will not own to it. 


(By Lord Folkestone. ) 


Were you in the habit of shewing to the 
Duke of York the letters which contained the 
applications to you for influence? Yes, I was; 
but I did not trouble him with all, not many, 
upon the same subject ; if a man wrote one 
letter first, I might shew him that, but if he 
wrote me ten more, I might not trouble h. r. h. 
with those: they frequently used-to call, and 
wait -for' answers while h. r. h. was there, 
though they did not pretend to know he was 
there. i 

Then if those letters contained an offer of 
money to you-for the exertion of your influ- 
ence, bh. r. h. must have been aware of it? He 
was aware of every thing that I did, but I never 
“was very indelicate with him upon those points. 

Did you shew to h. r. h, letters containing 
such offers, as well as letters that did net con- 
tain them? Yes, I did. 
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(By Sir James Hall.) 


On the first day of your examination, yow 
stated, that a bill of 200/. which you received 
from Mr. Knight, was sent from your house to 
be changed by a servant of h. r. h.; liow do 
you. know it was taken by a servant of h. r. h., 
and not one of your own servants? I believe 
that I did not state that it was h. r. h.’s serve 
ant who took it, but that bh. r. h. had some- 
thing to do with the changing that note; and 
on Saturday. or Monday morning, I do not 
recollect which it was, when it was rainin 
very hard, I believe it was Monday; I hear 
where my butler lived, and I went into York- 
je, and sent my footman to fetch him out ; 

e camé out, without previdus knowledge of 
who called updn him, and I asked whether he 
recollected any thing particular the evening 
that h. r. h, was goihg to Weymouth, and my- 
self in the morning to Worthing; he asked me 
to what point, I said about a Bank-note; he 
said, Perfectly well; he had been trying all 

for a 


‘over the neighbourhood to get change 


note, that it was'a very large note, he supposed 
a 50/, note, that hé came into the parlour and - 
said he could not get change for it, and then 
h. r. h. said, ‘ Do go to my wine-merchant’s in 
Bond-street, Stephens’s Hotel, and get change, 
and tell them where you come from ;’ that on 
this same night he had called at Byfield’s, the 
confectioner’s, and tried there, and they could 
not do it; and that he went and saw Stephens’s 
partner ; it being very late Stephens’s was not 
there, that he got change for it there, and that 
was the whole, “Bat I told him he must come 
and speak about it, that a summons would be 
sent to him, and would it hurt him with respect 
to his nvaster and mistress, liis being examined ; 
and he told me they would not be angry, he 
supposed, for it was lady Winterton’s son 

lived with, and he supposed lady Winterton 
would not be against it. I spoke to him the 


other night in the room, I do not know whe- 


ther before he was examined or afterwards, 
and he told me‘that he had called at Stephens’s 
in Bond-street, and that they would not give _ 
him any information about the note, which I 
believe he did not state in the house. _ 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 
Mr. Wardle then rose to state, that he 
had since seen Mr. Peirson, who said, that 
since he had given his testimony at the 
bar, he recollected perfectly that he had 
changed a large note, by the direction of 
the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke. The 
note had been given him at night, and was 
not changed till the next morning. Upen 
his (Colonel Wardle’s) asking him how it 
happened that he did not recollect that, 
when he was examined at the bar of the 
house, he answered, that he was subject to 
dreadful head-aches, and had one at the 
time he was examined. He did not.then 
remember the wine-merchants in Bond- 
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street: but he now recollected it, and 
twas very réady to be éxamined again at 
the bar, if the committee should think 


proper. 
_ [The Witness was again called in]. 
( By Sir T. Turton.) 


You have stated, that you recommended Mr. 
Dowler to h. r. h. the .D. of Y.; in what cha- 
‘acter did you represent him to the D. of Y.? 
As a geutleman. 

Did you represent him as a friend or rela- 
tion of your own? Never as a relation, as a 
friend. 

In recommending him to the D. of Y., did 
you mention that you were to have any, and 
what sum, in case he was appointed to the 
commissariat? H. r. h. knew that I was to 
have a sum, for I told him that old Mr. Dow- 
ler had come up to sell it out of the funds, 

Did you communicate, at the time, to the 
D. ‘of Y., that you were to receive any, aud 
what sum ?)I cannot exactly say to that; but I 
told h. r. h., that he would behave more libe- 
rally to me than any other person for the same 
appointment. 

Are you quite sure of that? Quite. 

Did you ever hear Mr. Dowler say that he 
‘was acquainted with -sir Brook Watson, the 
commissary general? No further than that he 
knew him personally, or in the city ; and I told 
h. r. h, of it, that Mr. Dowler’' knew a little of 
-- sir Brook, and he said, that is a very good 
thing; but I believe sir Brook is dead ; and I 
cannot make use of the expression that h. r. h. 
then did about him. . | 

Are ‘you quite sure that Mr. Dowler did not 
represent to you, that he or his father had some 
-interest with sir Brook Watson? No, he never 
told me that he had particularly; he told me 
that sir Brook did not like him, for his father’s 
‘way of voting, if I recollect right; I mean the 
city voting. ' 

(By Mr. Lockhart.) 


Did you ever receive a List of names for 
promotion from any other person than captain 
Huxley Sandon and Mr. Donovan? I never 
received such a long List from any one, nor 
such a List; I never received more than two or 
three names; this I had for two or three days ; 
it was pinned up at. the head of my bed, and 
h, r. bh. took it down. ; 

If you ,received any List containing two or 
three names, from whom did you receive such 
List? It will be seen, by the witnesses that have 
already been examined, that there were a great 
many sorts of agents or people that used to 
come and ask me things about them, and I 

seannot recollect; and I believe I: got into 
very bad hands, or it would never have been 
exposed as it is now, r 
_ Cannot you recollect the name of any one 
rson who gave you a List? I have mentioned 
the name of capt. Sandon and Mr. Donovan; 
and there was a lady with Mr. Donovan the 
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other-night, in the room, which brought many 
things to my recollection, perhaps she can 
speak to samething; she is an officer’s widow, 


| and, I believe, quite in the habit of military in- 


trigue. 

Did you ever circulate a List of Prices of 
Commissions? No, I never did; that did not , 
belong to me, I never did it; I have seen such 
a thing, I saw it in Cobbett, but it is not true, . - 

What is the name of the lady you have just 
mentioned, the officer’s sion She was with 
Mr. Donovan the other night; I used to see 
her very frequently ; I have not seen her these 
three years; I do not recollect her name at 
pat, I shall think of it presently, she is an 

rish lady. I have received a Letter this in- 
stant, which has exceedingly interested me, 
begging me that I would not go on, or to that 
effect; but I would wish the gentlemen here 
to.ask col. Mac Mahon, that my character 
may not appear so very black as it does at pre- 
sent; I would wish the house to inquire ot. 
col. Mac Mahon, if he thought I made any 
improper propositions, or any thing unjust, to 
the D. of Y. I wish them to ask goly of col, 
Mac Mahon, what were my propositions to the 
D. of Y., and to inquire into all the particulars 
respecting the message of which he was the 
bearer; I am exceedingly sorry to expose bim 
so. 

The Chairman, -Have you any objection to 
deliver in the Letter you have received? I have 
received one before; I will perhaps in a few’ 
days, but not to-night; I have hardly read it 
over.—[The Chairman informed the Witness, 
that it was the pleasure of the Committee that 
she Should produce the Letter she had just re- 
ceived. ] : : 

When did you receive that Letter, where did 
you receive it, and from whom? I received it 
at this door. | 

On the outside of the door? This instant, 
wheu I went out. 

From whom? T believe one of the Mes- 
sengers.—[The Witness delivered in the letter, 
and it was read. | 


. © Westminster Hall, 

Thursday night, 8 o’clock.” 

“ Madam; I am most anxiously desirous to 
“see you to-night.. The lateness of the hour 
“will be no difficulty with me. It is, I trust, 
“ quite unnecessary to observe, that business 
“alone is my reason for expressing by this 
“ solicitudé in so earnest a way; or that if you 
‘think a more unreserved communication 
“might take place at Westbourne-place, I 
“‘ would be there at your own hour to-night. 
“To what this particularly refers you may 
“ have some guess, but it would be bighly im- 
“ proper to glance at it upon paper. I will 
“ deliver this to: one of the messengers, who ~ 
« will convey to me your answer; or if your 
“ feelings at all accord with mine, you will not 
“ perhaps think it too much trouble to write two 
“ notes, one to the care of thé messenger who 
«¢ delivers ‘this, the other addressed for me at 
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.. the Exchequer Coffee-House, Westminster- 
“ Hall, Believe me, Madam, 


«* Most sincerely your friend, 
“We, WILLIAMS.” — 


« PS. I have tried two or three members 
* to deliver this, but they are afraid some in- 
“ jurious suspicious might attach, I hope you 
‘will not attribute my hasty manner to negli- 
* gence or disrespect.” 


(By the Attorney General.) 


Is this the Letter that so much interested 
you? Yes, it is. 

Is this the Letter that desired you not to go 
on? In my opinion it is, from what occurred 
yesterday, 

Whnat do you allude to as having occurred 
yesterday? A letter came to me yesterday 
from the same gentlemgn, and I could not 
exactly make out what it was or what he meant 
by it; -he said he had seen me at the play one 
night, in company with lord Lennox and sir 
Robert ‘Peate, about two’ months since, and 
that he took the liberty of addessing a letter 
to’me t grant him an interview; I sent down 
my servant to say I was at home to him; this 
was the gentleman whom I alluded to as being 
* the only.one I had seen since] quitted this 
place. When he came into the drawing-room 
yesterday, he asked me whether there was any 
one in the back room; J said upon my word 
and honour not; but I told him as my character 
now sce:ed so much hacked about with every 
one, I, would open the deor and convince 
him, which I did; he then began to question 
me how I felt towards the D. of Y., if I had 
any revenge, or if I had any wishes that h. r. h. 
had not satisfied, and if any thing would in- 
duce me now to abandon the country with my 
children, and take all the blame on my own 
shoulder; that no sum whatever would be 
backward if I would say that I would > as my 
character now had been so very much with the 
public, it could not be worse if I would take it 
upon myself and abandon, my country with my 
children, and I should be provided for for life in 
the handsomest manner possible ; that he had 
no authority from the D. of Y., but it was the 
Duke’s friends, + 


Mr. Brand submiited to the house the 


necessity of taking immediate measures | 


for securing Mr. Williams. ~ - : 

The Chancéllor of the. Exchequer was. for 
the most prompt step. possible. 

The doors of the house were instantly 
ordered to be secured, and, on the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Chairman having been’previously instruct- 
ed to report progress, and to ask leave to 
sit again that afternoon, the house was re- 
sumed. “v 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
“ That the Serjeant at Arms have orders to 
take into custody William Williams where- 
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ever he could be found.” Agreed to nem, 
con. ~ 

The Serjeant was then ordered by the 
Speaker to do his duty. ; 

The Chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again that-afternoon, 

Mr: W. Smith wished that‘ Mrs. Clarke 
might be called in to say from whose hands 
she received the letter. 

Mr, Yorke and several other members 
addressed the house, but the prodigious 
tumult prevented us from. collecting the 
tenor of their observations. . : 

Mr. Whitbread moved, that the house 
should remain in its present state until the 
return of the Serjeant at Arms.—Ordered. 

The Speaker stated, that it would have 
been competent for the committee, in sup- 
port. of their own proceedings, to order the 
Serjeant at Arms to take into. custody any 
person without delay. The first duty of 
the chairman would then have been to re- 
port progress, and, when the person was 
actually in custody, to move that he be 
committed. ; : 

The Serjeant at Arms then appeared at 
the bar, and informed the Speaker that 
Mr. Williams was in eustody.. The Com- 
mittee being resumed, 


Mr. WILLIAM WILLIAMS was brought in, 
in the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, and 
examined 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Ts that your hand-writing? This is my hgnd- 
writing, and I delivered that letter myselfto the 
door-keeper. 

Will you inform the committee who and what 
you are? I am aclergyman. 

Where do you live? Am I bound to answer 
this question? I have some personal reasons for ° 
not doing so; reasons applicable to me perso- 
nally, to my private affairs. [The Chairman 
informed the witness he was bound to answer 
the question.] My place of residence is now at 
No. 17, Somers-place, East, in the New Road, 
near Somers Town. 

You have seen this letter which you delivered 
to the door-keeper ; of course you are acquaint- 
ed with the contents of it? [ suppose the letter 
in your hand to_be the same which was put 


‘into my hand just now ; I am acquainted with 


it, having written it within this hour,’ 

What was the business on which you wished 
to see Mrs, C.? Thad business with her; I am 
sure I do not know how decorously to answer 
this question, but it has’ no reference to the 
examination now going on before this house. 

Were you at Mrs: C.’s house yesterday? Not 
yesterday, the day before. e 

What passed upon that occasion? :'The whole 
is not exactly in my recollection; TI believe J 
was near an hour there, oe ; 
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“her any advice of that sort? 
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State as much as you can of what pas 

upon that occasion.—I am.taken somewhat by 
surprise, but I will as nearly as I can recollect; 
it had some generalreference tothe transaction 


, thatis now investigating before the house. 


State the substance of it.—She asked me if L 


‘ had seen the newspaper; [I replied in the nega- 


tive ; she then related to me part. of what I 
have since seen, in the newspapers, that she was 
fatigued after many hours waiting here; I be- 
lieve that was the substance of what she related. 
. Are you certain that it was the day before 
yesterday you had this communication? It 
was the morning after she was examined here ; 
if I answer the question confusedly, I hope you 
will not be surprised at it, for I am a little sur- 
prised at finding myself here; this is the sub- 
stance as far-as related to any thing else, that 
had reference to our acquaintance: I mention- 
ed some persons that we were acquainted with, 
and as to their bealth, and matters, not, I think, 
worth relating to the house; if you wish I wiil 
refresh my memory, and state the minutiz. 
Did you state any thing to Mrs. C. as to the 
course of the examination hereafter to be pur- 
sued upon this business? I do not recollect 
that I did, . , 


Did you give Mrs. C. any advice as to what | 
_ she had best do upon this. subject? +I spoke I | 


believe something to this effect, that it would 
be well and proper for her to be cautious. 

Was that all? TI helieve I added, what every 
body is aware of, the high connections of the 
personage whose conduct is now under your in- 
vestigation, and that of course I reiterated what 
Lhad said before, that caution, I thought, would 
very much become her. 

Did you advise Mrs. C- to get out of the way? 
I never did. 

You are quite certain that hen did not give 

did not. 

Did you represent, that you came from any 
of the friends of the D. of Y.? I did not, I 
spoke ambiguously, but I did not give her any 
such intimation whatever. 


What do you mean by saying you spoke am-' 


biguously? I spoke the sentiments of my own 


_ maind apd my own cogitations upon that subject, 


not having any intimation from any individual 
in the world. Se ee 

For what purpose did you go to Mrs. C. upon 
that day? I suppose I may be allowed to pause 
a moment or two before I answer that question, 
because it involves a variety of circumstances 
that now press upon my mind. [The Witness 

used for some oie] Among other things, 
F thought that the confidential intercourse that 
must have passed between her and the person 
whose name perhaps I am not at liberty to men- 
tion, might have given her opportunities of ob- 
serving upyn his conduct in moments of unre- 
served communication, and that to introduce 


matters of that sort before this house would ex- 


cite certainly his | resentment as well as 


the indignation of his family, and that whatever, 


might be held out to her would pro- 
Sabiy- nbs So" the erent be. rend. soflciens so 
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rotect her from the resentmens that they 
ably might conceiye it was right at some time 
to exercise upon her: I suppose I have said 
enough.to conyey to the house my sentiments ; 
and to expect of me minutely to detail all that 
passed in that conversation, would be, I think, 


an unreasonable ep 

Did you advise Mrs. C. to go out of the king- 
dom with her children? I did not. 

And that they should be provided for; did. - 
you make any promise to her? I made no pro- 
mise to her whatever. 

Did any body advise you to go to Mrs. C.? 
It was a suggestion of my own mind. 

Had yor bens acquainted with Mrs. C. be- 
fore? Very little. 

How long had you been acquainted with. her? 
Precisely I cannot say; perhaps two months. 

Where had you seen her before? At the 
Opera-house, 

Had you seen her any where else but at the 


| Opera-house? ' No. 





Had‘ you any conversation with her at the 
Opera-house? No. 
' “Were you introduced to her there? I might 
be said to be introduced; it was rather casual ; 
: ng in the presence of persons known to us 

oth, 

How long was this? About two months ago. 

Who were the persons present? Lord Len- 
nox and sir Robert Peate. I beg leave to add, 
that I had not been directed or instructed, or 
requested to address Mrs. C. on this, or any 
other subject, by any person whatever; an 
after mentioning the names of those two gen- 
tlemen, I think it very hard they should be im- 
plicated in this which has taken me by surprise. 

What led you to come here this afternoon ? 
I was extremely anxious to see Mrs. C. 

For what purpose? If I am positively bound 
to answer that question at the peril of impri- 
sonment, bf course it must be answered; to 
whom am I to address myself for an answer to 
that question ? 

[The Chairman informed the Witness, that it 
was the pleasure of the Committee that the 


question should be answered. ] 


My reason was, to attempt, if I could, to per- 
suade her from that ironical, sarcastic, witty 
animadversion that sometimes had fallen from - 
her, with reference to the person that I before 
alluded to. ' 

‘Was that the object with which you wrote | 
this letter? That was one of the objects. 

What other object had you? I will answer 
particularly afterwards ; generally, I will say it 
was with a view that was by n0 means adverse 
to the person whose conduct is now under in- 
vestigation, but just on the contrary; and there- 
fore I am the more. surprised at the harsh man- 
ner in which I have been treated. , 

State what your other object was in rons 
this letter to Mrs, C.—I thought that if Ih 
an opportunity of seeing her before the appoint- 
ment 8 I .y reget iy T might with an 
agent of h. r. h. that probably I might suggest 
to ber something to prevent those things thas 
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' did not'servé to elircidate the irtvestigation now 
oh, but to excite the inveteracy of those 
wages td whom I before alluded. 

Who is thatagent? Mr. Lowten. 

Who made the appointment with you?, By 
dgreement, I addressed Mr. Lowten first, and 
afterwards the appointment was made. . 
. For what purpose did yon address Mr. Low- 
ten? .For tlie purpose I have given to the 
es, na eg 

Did you 4 to Mr. Lowten by writing, or 
addres bitn eobally? I had spoken to two or 

three members of this house, upon this subject. 

Name them —Mr. Adam and col, Gordon ; 

the other waived it entirely. I ari unwilling to 
mention him’; it is col. M‘ Mahon, if I am ‘de- 
sired to mention him. 
' Did you apply'to Mr. Lowten personally or 
by letter? 1 was desired by two.of the gentle- 
mén whom I have named; col! M‘ Mahon con- 
ceived of this very differently from what many 
members of this house do: they thanked me 
for thé communication ; he does not conceive 
of any hostility to h. r. h, in the communica- 
tion, ‘but just the contrary. If there is any 
thitig culpatile in my conduct, I am amenable 
to the censure of the house, and am willing to 
abide by'it;: but Ido not know that gentleman 
atts'decorously to me, in makiog me the subject 
of ‘personal merriment and ridicule, 

~ Was ‘it by personal address of by writing you 
mintle the appointment with Mr. Lowten? I 
hesitated whsther T should speak to Mr. Low- 
tén’ or not,‘and when Ispoke to Mr, Adam I 
declined it ; but coming here with this letter, I 
met’ Mr. Lowten, within these two hours, and 
then I ‘addressed him. 
+. What did you say to Mr. Lowten? I knew 
Mr! Lowten oificial y, and no otherwise; I un- 
dérstand that he holds an office, iideed I have 
‘s®@iv him’ in the exercise of bis office in the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

What did you say to him? I told him that 
I‘had spoken to the gentlemen (I believe that 
was pretty near the commencement of my con- 
vérsation with him):whom I have recently 
named, Mr: Adam and col. Gordon; and I told 
hirfi also that they declined; and seemed appre- 
hensive; they seemed’to think there was a de- 
licaéy'and dithéulty in it, which’ inclined them 
to have nothing'to do with it; they advised me 
té cottimunicate to hith; and when I met him I 
took the liberty to address myself to him. 

Did’ you tell Mr. Lowtet the nature of ‘the 
stibject, which you had’ to’ communicate to 
hit? I said (I did think’ expressly guarded 
what I-had to say with this observation) that I 
hitid no message from Mrs: C., or any-commu- 
p agereng direétly or’ indirectly, to make from 


Whit did’ sty you’ had 'to communicate 
to’ Mr. Lo ? I said’ I thought, as matter 
of opiitior! arising‘out of my own mind, that it 
was possible, I donot know how I expressed it, 
bot I’ medtit'to” convey to prevent her going 
ifitd" that’ irrelevant matter, and I believe the 
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sible for any man in an-unreserved communi- 
cation. of four years, not in some period of . 
that length of time to have said and done. 
those things which the House of Commons had 
very litle todowith,  ___.. bps Papase 

Was it upon that communication to Mr, 
Lowten, that.he made an appointment: with 
you to come to him to-morrow morning? I re- 
collect no other, ' 

What did you tell Mr. Lowten you had to 
say to bim on thesubject on which you were te 
speak to him to-morrow morning? I have told 
you this moment that was the subject I had to 
speak upon. hy, vd wats 
To pvtvent Mrs, C, going. inte: irrelevant 
matter? Certamly, that was the main ob- 
ject. - 


How were you to prevent it by going to.Mr. 
Lowten? Certainly, this is a question’I am 
not. prepared exactly to answer: 1 ami not sure 


that I could prevent it at all, and the means 
must arise out of the circumstances. |, 
What'did you mean to re to Mr, Low~ 
ten as the means by whic Mrs. C.’s examjnae 
tion might be in any degree altered? I am 
sure I do not know exactly what I should have 
said to Mr, Lowten to-morrow morning, but 
what I should have-said to. bim. would have 
arisen out of the circumstances, and probabl 
out of the communication I should have 
with Mrs, C. to-night: and it was for that pur- 
se that’I expressed so anxious a wish to see 
er, as I conveyed in that Letter that is laid 
upon the table. ‘ 
What did you expect would arise between 
Mrs. C, and yourself to-night, which you ex« 
pected would ‘enable you to make a cOmmuni- 


| cation with effect to Mr. Lowten, to-morrow ? 


Ido not know whether I may not be allowed 
to go a little into explanation, and not to ane 
swer sententiously. and immediately, but in an 
intercourse and friendship of four years mueh 
might have passed that it would be proper to 
suppress. ss, ; 
What did you eapeet would arise between 
Mrs. C. and yourself to-night, which you exe. 
pected would enable you to make a communi- 
cation with effect to Mr. Lowten to-morrow? 
If itis intended by these qhestions that I should 
——It is impossible, I do not. know: how to.ans- 
swer the question, | have not the capacity; I da 
not understandit.. _ celina 
What did you expect would arise between 
Mrs.C. and. yourself to-night, which you | ex+ 
pected would enable you:to make a communi- 
cation with effect to Mr. Lowten to-morrow ? 
I confess, standing here as I do, that if an in- 
quity of this sort was going on upon my own sab- 
ject, there are many things already which, have 
transpired which I should be sorry should tran- 
spire, atid which have nothing to do with 9 
political question ; that is the only way-I cam 
answer it...“ cull 
How was’ it to affect the communication 
with Mr. Lowten to-morrow’ in consequence 
of your’ séeing: Mrs. C. to-night? Idid not 





Piservation I’ mide wae this, thay i¢wasispos! 
Vou, XH. 


certainly ita t intere o o"prevet the : 
2 | 





be Tre ne 
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' inquiry, or to smother the inquiry, or to advise 
her to suppress any information that has refe= 
fence to the investigation. now gomg on before 
the house: but I did think, that if { could per- 
Suade her to avoid those sort of witticisms to 

which: T alluded ‘before, and ‘those sort of ob- 
servations——If the gentlemen wish me to an- 
swer this question in such a way as to prove [ 
have been guilty of a breach of the privilege of 
this house, I cannot do that ; I know the de- 
ference due to this house, and am willing ww 

‘treat it with proper deference. May I take 
the liberty to make one more observation on 
the law of evidence? 

’ {The* Chairman informed: the’ witness that 
he was not called to the bar to make observa- 
tions, but to give evidence. } 

- Then may 
ther I tm bound te give that sort of evidence 
that. would criminate myself, and is not this 
leading to it ? 

Had you written the Letter at the time you 
saw Mr. Lowten? No, I wrote the letter sub- 


sequently ; it arose out of the conversation I 


had with him. :As a matter of humanity I ad- 
dress myself to the Chair, with reference to the 
ChanceHor of the Exchequer, whether, as a 
' Jawyer, taken by surprise as I am, it is right to 
propose questions to me, that if they were an- 
swered would criminate me. 
‘Do you refuse to answer these questions 
which-are put to you, under the fear’that they 
will criminate yourself? Nov, Ido not, upon 
my honour. 
‘ [Phe witness was taken from the bar. } 


Mr. Kenrick’ then rose in his place to 
make a statement of what he had heard 
‘Fespecting this last witness.. Mr. Jones, 
the messenger,. pointed him out in the 
lobby, as-he was assisting in seizing him. 
.When he was brought into the Vote Of- 
fice, the account he there~learnéd of him 
was this: Mr. Lowten represented him as 
‘aman whom he believed to be out of his 
mind. He had for a long time teased 
Mr. Jones, the marshal, endeavouring to 
persuade him thathe was a very near rela- 
tion of his. \He was convinced that this 
Mr. Williams laboured under a mental de- 
tangement. pig 


WILLIAM ADAM, Fsq: . attending . in his 
place; made the following Statement. - 
Many persons have desired tosee me since 
the commencement of this business, who have 
not sent any name; and I have given orders 
to let nobody in, who did not send in their 
names. This gentleman. called: y, 
‘about five o’clack I think or alittle after five: 
he sent in no name, but a gentleman wished to 
see me. I desired to have the name, and I 
thought the name given in, was Williamson ; 
FT bad seen.a gentleman of the name of William- 
son, in the morning, a clergyman of Shefford, 
-$n Bedfordshire, and I believed it to be the’ 


take the liberty of asking, whe- 
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the outer door; I found it to be a different, 
person; aad this gentleman who has just been 


something to communieate, respecting this bu- 


said I could hear nothing from bim;: he seemed 
extremely anxious to state something; I stop- 
ped him, and tuld him if he had.any, facts or 
circumstances to state; Mr. Lowten was ems 
ployed ash. r. b.’s Solicitor, and he might ‘go 
to him, and desire an appointment ; he left the 
house; and that wasall that passed. .° => 


lowing Statement. * 
Tomy extremeastonishment, I found my name 


ed at the bar; F cannot tell for what-pussible- 
purpose she has alluded to me ; I have nothing 
to offer to this Committee, that has the. least 
relevance, or can throw the smallest light upon 
any subject whatever, that the hon. gent. has 


In consequence of an anonymous note that 
was written to h. r h. the Prince of Wales, pro- 
mising very important communications, I did, 
atthe command of the Prince, lightly as he 
treated the Note, nevertheless call at No. 14, 
Bedford-row, Russell-square, where the ‘note 
wasdated from. Upon going there, the woman 
who opened the door, and from whom I thought 
I saw much that told me she had put that note 
into the penny-post or the twopenny-post herself, 
t E asked her the name of the lady of the house, 
that I wanted to see; she desired me to tell my 
name: I told her I ‘could give her no name, 
but ptoduced the note, which she-immediately 
remembered to have put into the twopenny- 
post, and said it was written by her mistress. 

was then conducted into the house, into a 
parlour, where cértainly there were: a great 
many of those morocco concerns, which she has 
mentioned before, for there were ten chairs I 


the dinner of the day before; after remainin 
some time, I was conducted up stairs, whére 
saw the lady whose name I was told. to be 
Farquhar. The lady in perfect good humour 
came out and received me; and I held the note 
I was possessed with, as my credentials, for her 
communicating whatever she might think fit 
to tell a third person, not pressing her to any 
communication which she ought not to give to. 
me. She told me, that she would communi- 
cate nothing to.a third person.; I then told her 
that it was impossible that. I could hold up 
any éxpectatian: of an interview with such a 
person as the one to whom that letter was ade 
dressed, unless stie gave me some clue or some- 
plausible pretence for. it, and that I had no 
idle Curiosity to gratify. She then .entered 


into @ conversation of sa general and so extra- 
ordinary a nature, thatI am confident this 
house would not for one moment entertain it, 





because the tendency and intention of it wag 


same person; I went into the-hall to:hins, to, 


‘at the bar, addressed me, and’ said: he liad ' 


siness that. was proceeding in parliament; E. 


JOHN M‘MAHON, Esq. a Member of the ~ 
House, attending m his place, made the fol- 


alluded to by the lady who hasjust beenexamin- ~ 


brought before the consideration of this house. . 


think set round the table, from the supper or . 
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brothers, whese affections could never. be 
shaken by any such representation ; at -least, 
Iam confident, that the illustrious person, 
~T. have the pride aud glory to serve and love, 
‘would be incapable. She then told me she 
would shew me letters to prove and to esta- 
blish, that’ there was a hatred on one part to 
the other; I declined seeing any letters; she 
then said, I would commit those letters to you, 
for the perusal of the illustrious personage ; to 
which I, as my bounden daty and firm convic- 
‘tign, said, if they were lying ut bis feet, -he would 
scorn to look at-one-of them. In this inter- 
view, at first, I stated that 1 thought she was a 
friend of Mrs. C.; she said, Certainly she knew 
Mrs. C. extremely intimately, that there was 
nobody she joved and — as she did Mrs, 
C.; that she perfectly knew her. She then 
asked me if I knew Mrs. C.; I said I.do not. 
“ Do you kaow her, Sir, by person?” I said, I 
believed not. “ Do you know her by charac- 
ter?” Yes, said I, her fame is very celebrated ; 
and I have heard of Mrs. C., but know nothing 
of her myself. She asked me then what | 
knew ; I said, it certainly was not to her ad- 
vantage; but I had beard the D..of Y. had 
been very generous. to her, and that she had 
not been very grateful on her parti; but that 


- was only from information I had received. She 


then proceeded to state, what I throw myself 
en the consideration of the house, as it might 
be the effect of passion, and appeared to me a 
disposition to gratify her revenge by representa- 
tions that I do not think the house would for a 
moment permit me to expose, when it went to 
a tendency of making bad blood between -two 
brothers.. We then proceeded, I soon after 
said, “ I am-speaking to Mrs..C. herself:” I 
thought so, from several things she told me, that 
I wish not. to repeat: I said, « I am confident 
I am addressing myself to Mrs. C.- herself :” 
She laughed, and said, “I am Mrs. C.” I 
then begged her a thousand pardons for. the 
setae bed drawn, but disclaimed being the 
painter. “Iam sure you ure not, for it was 
Adam and Greenwood that gave you my charac- 
ter.” We then proceeded, till she made a state- 
ment, that I have no hesitation in declaring to 
this committee did, in its statement, appear 
, such as I could with honour and character enter- 
tain and listen to; that, under every compas- 
sionate fecling and sentiment, I felt no indispo- 
sition to listen to and entertain. She’stated to 
me, that Mr. Adam had .cailed upon her, and 
in a very. firm, but steady manner, told her, 
that the D. of Y. was determined. to separate 
from her ; but that if she tetired:into.the coun- 
try, and conducted herself with propriety and 
decorum, he would allow her 400/. a year; 
that she had accordingly.so retired into Devon- 
shire for several months, but failing to receive 
the remittances she expected, she had been 
driven to town for the purpose-of gaiying her 
arrear, and placing her annuity upon_a more 
regular mode of payment ; that if that condi- 
tion was scumplied: with, by the payment of her 
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atrear, and of securing the. punctuality of it to 
her in fawre, h. r. “ should coory di any 
mere about her, Upon the fairness of this 
statement, supposing it to be true, (I do ‘not 
pretend to say what my opinion of it was) I 
said, if your statement, Mrs. C., is correct and 
o:thodox, I will certainly wait upon Mr. Adam, 
and state it to him, to/‘knew where the objec- 
tion lies to the payment of your aunuity. ~ ‘bhat 
wasin the month of July last: Mr. Adam had 
gone, two days alter 1 saw Mrs. C., into Scot- 
land, and -had not returned whea I came back 
to London in Oct., therefure I never saw him 
but at the persuasion of Mrs. C., by a letter she 
wrote to me, she saying that b. x. h. was. pre- 
pared to hear what I had to say, as she told it 
to him, I had,the honour of waiting uponahe | 
D: of Y., and telling h. r, bh. exactly what. she 
had stated, not pretending to vouch four its vera- 
city in any shape whatever. ‘ His r. h.’s imme- 
diate and prompt answer to me was, Her con. 
duct is so abominable, that I will hear nothing . 
at all about ber. Any thing I could possibly 
offer after wbat I have now said would be super- 
fluous; there is the conclusion, that, is the 
epilogue of any thing I have to state; and as 
to any question thought proper by the hon. 
gent., or any circumstances he has cited or re- 
marked upon, I am as ignorant as a man un- 
born.—With regard to the gentleman who has 
this moment-been at your bar, I did receive a 
letter from him last night, which I have in my 
pocket, and will deliver, if it is the pleasure-of 
the house, to which I certainly wrote him @ 
civil answer: I-said I was obliged to him for 
his attention, but that I had no wterference in 
the question before the house, and that I never - 
would directly nor indirectly have any interfe- 
rence with it.. [Colonel M‘Mahon-delivered 
in the letter, and it was read. ] 


“ Sir; I have this moment left .Mrs, C., and 
“ I think there are parts of the conversation 
“I have had with her, any confidential 
“¢ friend of the D. of Y.’s would be solicit- 
“ ous to know. If you are of that number, 
“ you perhaps would choose to see me; or, - 
“ if not, refer me to some one immediately 
“ you think would. I hope you will not’ 
attribute the hasty manver of this confus- 

, “ ed address intentional want of decorum, 
“for, on-the contrary, with the sincerest 
‘sentiments of gratitude, and very great 
“ respect, lam, sir,&c. Wa. Wittrams,— 
‘¢. Richold’s Hotel, near 4 o’clock, Wednes- 
She ix ge A : 

“ T understood you was going to ride; I have . 
“ therefore directed the Porter, if possible, 
“to find you.” 


Colonel GORDON was called ioy and exe, 


mined 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Have you seen a man of the name of wa. 
liams? I ro : 


Did he say any thing to you upon, the sub- 
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ject of this inquiry? I will state ito the:shonse 
exactly what:he did say: About 4 0’clock this 
evening I was at the Chancellor of the Exche- 
nae on business, and on withdrawing, @ ser- 
nt of Mr. Perceval’s.told me that a gentleman 
was in such a room, and desired to see me. JI 
was shewn into the room, and I there saw a 
‘son whom to my recollection I never saw 
re.. Je addressed me cs follows: ‘‘ Never 
having had the honour, Sir, of being introduced 
to col. Gordon, I am not certain that 1 am now 
Speaking ‘to. him;) are‘ you col. Gordon?” I 
eaid, Sir, that is myname. He had said, Sir, I 
have been desirous of making 4 confidential 
communication to the D. of Y. upop the bnsi- - 
ness now before the house, and to that purpose 
ZT addressed a letter to col. M‘Mahon yester- 
day. Col. M‘Mabon: wrote me an answer (I 
think he ‘said a civil answer) declining any in- 
terferencée whatever. Ihave addressed myself 
this morning to Mr. Adam, and he declined it 
also. Now, Sir, if you are of the same way of 
thinking as those gentlemen, it is needless for 
me to ‘enter upon the business. I said, I am 
entirely of that way of thinking, Sir. He said, 
My object is to make a communication to the 
D. of Y., of a conversation I had with Mrs. C. 
(i think he said the day before yesterday or yes- 
. terday, 1 will not be quite certain about that) 
and | think it very desirable that the examina- 
tion which she is to undergo this evening should 
be suppressed. I told him that I declined 
aking: any communication whatever, and that 
Z was not in the habit of making any confi- 
dential communication to the D. of Y., but 
what arpse out of my official situation, and my 
words were ‘these: I recommend yoa, Sir, to 
g° to Mr. Lowten, he will advise you, and ad- 
ise you well. I then withdrew, for the pur- 
pose of guing out of the room, and it occurred to 
me I might as well ask him his name, and I ad- 
dressed him in thesé words :: Pray, Sit, do me 
the favour to give me yourname. He hesitated 
ht that, and téld me he had told itto Mr. Adam. 
Frepeated my question, I beg, Sir, to ask your 
name ; ‘he said, Sir, my name’ then is. Williams. 
ZT think I am correct in what I say. He walked 
but of the room, and I thought it necessary to 
call Mr. Perceval, and told him word for word ° 
what I have now had the honour of repeating 
to the house. ' aa 
‘ [The witness was directed to withdraw. ] 
The Right Hon. CHARLES LONG, a Mem- 
ber. of the House, attending in his place, 
made the following Statement: 






| "Thave béen very anxious to say a word to 
the committee, in consequence of the manner 
in which my name has been mentioned by Mrs. 
C., and have, only been prevented doing so, in 
conse quenee of fe intefruption that bas taken 


place in her examination.’ She. stated that hb 
x. be the Ds af:¥. had mentioned to her, that 
e had mentioned Mr. Dowler’s name to me 
or, an appointment ir the: Coimmissuriat, and, 
of that I had’said it should 
ys 


that in consequence 
ae bottled’ Gaines 


Upon that I have to 





to me.apor any o 


f 


state, that to. the shest of my recollection :h..r, 
h. never- mentioned the name.of Mr, Dowler 
a dod 
recaliect having heard his name, until I say 
that gentleman at the bar of this house, The 
other point upon which my name was also ~ 
alluded to, it is hardly necessary, perbaps, 1 | 
should explain ; but I have only to say upop 
that, that Mrs..C. has stated;,that b, rib. had _- 
alsu said that he bad shewa a List of 17 Mem- 
bers of this house who would vote with Mr. 
Pitt in case this appointment took place, and 
that Iwas. very much delighted with the list: 
if I had seen any such list,4 dare say 1 shenld 
thave been wery much delighted with it, ag it 
was represented that a number of gentlemen of 
that side of the house were likely to have voted 
upon that. question with those with wham I 
generally act; but J have only to say, that 
neither upon that occasion, as connected with 
the appointment of Mr. Dowler, nor any other, 
did h. r.h. ever shew me any such dist. 


(By Mr. C. Wynn). 


In the year 1805, were any appointments 
made to the Commissariat through you, by 
h. r..b.’s recommendation? I remember pasti- 
cularly the recommendation of the D. of ‘Y. he- 
ing’ made threugh me to Mr. Pitt, for the ap- 
peintment of Mr. Manby to the Camwmissariat 
early in 1805 ; h.1r. b. mentioned to me, that 
great disputes prevailed amongst several of the 
officers of the 10th Light Dragoons, and shat 
the paymaster, Mr. Manby, was very much in- 
volved in those disputes, he thought ; that all 
the officers, 1 think he said, were a good deal to 
blame, as well as I recollect, and that he was 
quite sure that the animosity that subsisted 
would never be done away while Mr. M 
remained paymaster of that regiment ; he said, 
that he did not think that any ihing that had 
come to his knowledge impeached the integrity 
of Mr. Manby, but that he wished bim to be 
removed to some other situation to which his 
talents were adapted. About the same pericd, 
an‘hon. member of this house, ove of the mem- 
bers for the county of Surrey, who represented 
himself, I think, as a relation of Mr. Manby’s, 
stated also his anxious wish to me, that some 
appointment might be found for Mr. Maoby, 
and that he should quit the regiment. 1 men- 
tioned, as I was desired, to Mr. Pitt, both 
what had been stated by h, r. b., and what had 
been stated also by the hon. member to whom 
I have alluded, Mr. Sumner; and, im con- 
sequence of that, he was appointed an assistant 
commissary. ee LE AG? 

Did you, about that time, receive any other 
recommendation of the D. of ¥.’s for the com- | 
missariat department? None whatever, that I 
recollect. - ° 


‘Mrs. MARY ANN CLARKE was called ia 


agaio, and examined. 


(By Mr. Lamb). 
What first gave you the idea that it was pow 
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gible to procuge maney by disposal of commig- ; 
sions.in the army! By persons.applying.to me; | 

Tifound that b. r. bh. was xery xeady to 
Obligesne whep Tasked him. 

‘o you recollect having desired Mr. Corri to 5 
burn any letters or paperp that were in his pos-| 
session? Yes, I do. } 

‘Was that desire expressed ‘by letter or by | 
word of mouth ? By ward of mouth. | 
. Wheo was shat desire expresged ? I cannot 
speek m4 hed the seed blest = piece 
OF OER appened publicly 5 @ nm 
what pedi agen Sg was about lord Mel- 
ville’s Triql, or what, something or another 
that way. 

Do you recollect haying made use of these 
expressions, That there would be a terrible 
noise about it, and the Duke would be yery 
angry? It is very likely I did ; 1 daxe aay: I did. 

hat did you meag by shove expreseiine, an 
case-you did use them? That he would be 
very angry with me for being incautiaus. 

(By Mr. Lyttleton). 

You have stated, that you only received 
1,000/. a year from the D. of ¥.; had you 
credit with the Duke's tradesmen ? No. 

-You have stated, that you received money 
for procuring a commission for Mr. Dowler 
and a Letter of Service for col, French; was 


money paid to you before you made applica- 
tions to the Duke upon either of those ac- 


counts? No. ] 


Had you a promise of money? Yes. 
* ‘When you made the application to the 
Duke, did you state to him that you hada 
promise of pecuniary reward? I stated the 
whole case of Mr. Dowler, 


( By Mr. Sheridan). 


Do you recollect to have had any negocia- 
tion respecting other promotions, entirely dis- 
connected vith the Military department? If 
you will point ovt what those things were, I 
will answer to it, 

Had you any negociation or money transac- 
tions respecting promotions in the Church? I 
never receiyed any ;° but a Dr. O’Meara ap- 
plied to me; he wanted to be a Bishop; he is 
very well known in Ireland. 

Are you confident you never had any appli- 
cation or negociation for any other preferment 
in <% Church, but.1hisof Dr. O’Meara? Yes, 
Jately. 

“tone what those applications were. I 
hardly gave myself time to read them, as I 
haye no, interest now. i 

For what rank of promotion were thoge ap- 
plications made ?, Something about a Deauery 
or a Bishoprick. 
> Through what channel were the persons ap- 


plying led to believe you were to prompte their 


wishes? I do not know; I believe still the D. 
of ¥., they t ms ht. , : é 


_ Those applications were since the ; 
Detveen yourself and the 0, 


of Y. had ceaged? 


et 
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Did you state the pame of any other great or 
illustrious persan to those persdns so applying, 
ar any agent applying up their PINOy. 
certainly spt. “ 
‘(By the Chancellor of the Eichequer J. / 


Do you.recollect the name of any person 
who Repheud dor thosechurch mat tgs ? dit 
wished,the gentleman who wrote to me, or the 


| genslemao who wanted the step in the Chuxch. 


Both,-—Thdse are some of the letters that 
col. Wardle ran off with, what relate to them. 

‘, State che names of any persons who applied 
for thase,Churah preferments.—The gentleman 
is peep to deny it; 2 have just been 
apeakivg.to bim now upon that subject. 

What Js his name 2 thovowe. 

Qn whose behalf did Mr. Donovan apply 40 
you? I do not know; jhe talks a great deal 

about Dr, Glasse, and great many other 
Doctors; but it was not for Dr. Glasse that 
the appointment was wished. 

For whom was it that the appeinument ‘was 
wished? I. cannot recollect the name, but it is: 
in those letters that col. Wardle has, J think. 

How do you know that Mr. Donovan means 
to.deny this fact, of having made this appli- 
cation to you for church preferment? I dv not 
know that he means to deny about the Chugch 
preferment ; -but he- means to deny it altoge 
ther; and I never did prefer avy one to the 
Church. - . 

Did you ever receive a letter from Mr. De- 
novan, telling you to be very quick in your ap- 
plication to the D. of ¥., or perhaps some 
other ilustrious person would interfepe with 
him, and get the preferment; and who wes 
that illustrious person? I believe the person 
who takes almost all the Patronage of the 
Church in England, he alluded to, or who is 
entitled to it, as being the first Female Persop- 
age in England; but col.. Wardle told me he 
would never bring that name forward, or that 
letter. ' 

Did you ever receive a letter from Mr. Do- 
novan, telling you ta be very quiek im your ep- 
plicaion to the D. of ¥., or ps some 
other illustrious person would interfere with 

him, and get the preferment? Yes, I received 
ch a letter. : 

‘Did you ever communicate Dr. Q’Meare's 
offer for a bishoprick to the Commander in 

Chief? Yes, I did, and all his documents. 

What was the Commander in Chief's ‘an- 
swer? That he had preached before his majes- 
xty, and his majesty did not like the O iu his 
name. I never mentioned that till this ma- 
ment, exeept to the Doctor himself, 

Did Dr. O'Meara specify any i 
sum; and what was that sum? [I think that 
gentleman must be a friead of his, and he must 
know better than I do, and he may recolleét 


perhaps. y ; 
Did Dr. O'Meara specify any particular 
sum?.I forget; and J have burnt almost all 


my papers: 1 might secallect, but not at this 
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(By Mr. Yorke). 


~Do you recollect at what time Dr. O'Meara 
made this application ? In 1805, the very night 


that the Duke: was going. to Weymouth; he 


called upon me the moment the Duke had left 
‘the house, between twelve and one o'clock ; I 
think he watched h. r. ‘h. out, as he had seen 
that his horses~'were waiting in Poriman- 
-square, and then he came in just as I was upon 
the stairs, and said it was a very good oppor- 
tunity, for he was going to Weymouth imme- 
diately, and asked me to come down stairs 
again, and write him a letter of introduction to 
h.r: hi, andIdidso.-. — . 
You have said you had no credit with the 
Duke’s: tradesmen ; do you mean to say that 
_ the Duke did not pay any of your tradesmen’s 
bills? I do not recollect that ever he -did, ex- 
ceptone toa milliner, 
(By Sir George Warrander ). 
You have stated, that the D. of -Y. had paid 
several sums of money in addition to the 1,000/, 
@ year, upon various occasions; do you still 
‘adhere to that statement? He paid 1,300/, to 
the silversmith, to balance from what I had 
— I do not recollect’ any thing at present 
t that. 


Did not the D: of Y. pay several other con- 


siderable sums, besides the 1,000/. a year, dur- |- 


’ ing your residence in Gloucester-place? He 
= for one landau, and that is all I can recol- 
ect at all, 

Are you positive that you can recollect no 
other sums being paid for you by h. r. h.? I 
cannot recollect one except those. y 

What was the amount of your debts at the 
separation from h. r. h.? ething under 
2,000/. I sent in to him the next day by Mr. 
Comrie ; but I found them to be more, upon 
examination. 

Did you understand, when you were asked 
whether the D. of Y. had paid any other sums 
besides the 1,000/. a year, that the question 
applied to sums paid to tradesmen; if so, state 
now whether: you received yourself any ‘sums 
from the D. of Y. besides the 1,0001. a year.— 
I do not recollect any. i 

For what period did you reside’in Gk 
ter-place? I should think about 2} or 3 


( By Sir James Graham). 


_"» During the 24 or 8 years you lived at Glon- 
cester-place and Weybridge, was the D. of Y. 
well acquainted with the extent of your estab- 
lishment? Certainly, never a day passed with- 
out his a except the time that he 
went to the king ae 
On whom was the Court Martial, on which 
you stated on a former evening that you had 
Seen a witness? On captain Thompson. . 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw]. 


Mr. Whitbread said, he rose in conse- 







quence of the assertion of Mrs. C. in the | 
beginning of the evening (that -she had 
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the house of commons), to move that the 
Serjeant at Arms be ordered to attend the 


witnesses -to and from the house of cam- 


mons, to protect them from any insult or 
injury that might be ‘offered to them in 
obeying the,orders of that house. He, 


said, whatever might be the character, the 


morals, or the line of life pursued by the 
witness who had been before the house, 
that there was a certain deference and réy- 
pect due to the sex which should not be 
violated on any occasion, least of all'on 
ier entrance into that house., 5 

Mr. Sheridan said, he felt it his duty to 
object to the motion of his hon. friend, for 


two reasons, first that he did not wish it 
, [should appear that it was necessary to 
| make any such order; .secondly, that on 


the most accurate inquiry into the  busi- 
ness, he understood that no .insult what- 
ever had been offered the witness in the 
course of the evening. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that if his right. hon. 
friend would say that no insult had been 
offered the witness, he wou!d not persist 
in his motion. ; 

Mr. Sheridan said he could not be posi- 
tive, not having been present on the oc- 
casion; his’ knowledge was grounded 
on the strict inquiries which had been 


‘made 


JOHN CLEMENTSON, Esq. the Deputy 
Serjeant at Arms, was examined =” 


(By Mr. Whitbread.) 


State to the committee what you know rela- 
tive to the coming of Mrs.C. to the house, and 
her passage from her carriage up to the door.— 
I directed the messengers, when Mrs.’ C. was 
ordered to be called in,*to go to her; it was 
sometime before they could find her; I direct- 
ed them to go to the different coffee-houses, 
and at last learnt that she was waiting in her 
carriage close to’ the house of commons. She 
sent me a message by a messenger, stating that 


.{ she had been insulted, and she would not get 


out of her carriage till I came for.ber. Imme- 
diately I'went down. When T got there, I saw 
seven oy eight people or a dozen people, I do 
not think more ; her carriage door was opened, 


‘and she was handed out, and not a word 


assed. -I took a constable with me, and 
rought her up to the house. There was not a 
word said to her all the way I came with her 
here. oF 
Was not there a considerable crowd in'the 
passages leading to the house? Yes, there were 
‘several people, a great many servants, they were 


{ standing on one side; there was quite room 


enough for us.to pass. : 
Did any of those persons insult her? Not # 
word passed, to my knowledge, oe? 
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«Who was the messenger whom you sent for 
her? His name is Skelton. : 


He was sent by you for Mrs.C.? Yes, 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Miss MARY ANN TAYLOR was called in, 
and examined ‘ 


( By Mr. Wardle.) 


Were you in the habit of visiting in Glouces- 
ter-place, when Mrs. C. was under the protec- 
tion of the Duke of York? Very frequently. — 
- Did you ever hear the D. of Y. speak to 
Mrs. C. respecting col. French and his levy? 
Once only. ; 

Relate what passed at that time. — The 
Duke’s words were, as nearly as I can-recollect, 
‘Tam continually worried by col. French ; he 
¢ worries me continually about the levy. busi- 
“ness, and is always wanting something more 
‘in hisown favour.’ Turning to Mrs. C., I 
think he said, ‘ How does he behave to you, 
‘ Darling?’ or some such kind words as he used 
to use; that was all that was said. 

Do you recollect any thing further passing 
than- what you have stated? Mrs. C. replied, 
‘ Middling, not very well.’ That was all that 
she said. : 

Was that the whole of the conversation? No. 

Relate the rest—The- Duke said, ‘ Master 
‘ French must mind what he is about or I shall 
‘cut up him and his levy too.’ That was the 
expression he used. 


( By the Attorney General.) 


How long have you known Mrs. C.? Ten 


ears, 
f Have you known her no longer than ten 
years? I do not exactly recollect, it may be 
something more. f 
Where did you first become acquainted with 
: her? At a house at Bayswater,:near the Gravel 
its. 
Where do you live yourself? At Chélsea. 
With. whom did you live at Bayswater? With 
‘my parents. 
What are 
gentleman. cae. 
"Do you live with your father now? No. 
Is your father living? Yes. : 
Is your mother living? Yes. _ _ 
Do you live with your mother? No; 
. Ate you married? No. 
With whom do you live? My sister. 
What is your sister’s name? Sarah. _ 
Ts ‘she a married woman or a single woman? 


age. gee 
- Where do you live? Chelsea. 
In lodgings, or as housekeepers? House- 
keepers. ‘ ; 
Are you of any profession? If a boarding- 
school be a profession. 


your parents? My father was a 


In what part of Bayswater did Mrs. C. live 
" when: you knew her there? It is called Craven- 
place, within two doors of our house. 

Who lived with her? 
first knew ber. 


Her busband, when I 








prove injurious to the witness’s father; nor ; 
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Have you known any one living with her. 

since? Hisr. bh. the Duke of York, 
Have you known no man live with ber but 

h. r. h., since her husband lived with her? Not 

to my knowledge. > . , 

* Have you seen much of her; lave you been 


| intimately acquainted-with her? Yes. 


You are not related to her, are 
brother is married to her sister. 
Did you know her when she lived at Tavis- 

tock-place? Yes. 

Did her husband live with her there? I never 
saw bim there, I understood she lived with her 
mother there. . . ; 

What time passed between her leaving her 
husband and her living with the Duke of York? 
I cannot recellect. ; 

About how many years? I do not know that, 

How long ago did you know her. at Bays- . 
water? Somewhat about ten years; I cannot 
say exactly, . 

Had not her husband left her before she left 
Bayswater? I donotknow. sh 

. Do you mean to say, you do not know whe- 
ther Mrs. C.’s hasband had left her before she 
left Bayswater? Yes. 

What washer husband? I always understood 
he was a man ofsome fortuile: . 

Do you know that he only had an cay 


you?) My 


_ of 501. a year, which was paid him weekly? 


never heard such a thing. “ 

Did you ever see him with Mrs. C., during 
the latter part of her stay at Bayswater? No. 

During the latter part of the time Mrs. C. 
staid at Tuveirear, you never saw her husband, 
Mr. C. there?- I do not recollect that I did. 

Where did Mrs. C. go from Bayswater? I do 
not recollect. _, 

Do -you remember her in Park-lane? She 
called upon me one day, and said she was in 
Park-lane. 

Were you in her -house, at Tavistock-place, 
often? Yes. f 

Did you live with her there? I never lived 
with her at all. 

You never slept in the house? Yes, fre- 
quently. ; . : 

Do you .know that any one lived with her 
but her-husband at that time ? No. 
’ -Ye@uitook her to be a modest, decent, woman, 
e lived in Tavistock-place? She lived 
i mother as I thought, and I knew 
ng to the contrary. ; 
What is your fi s name ? Thesame name: 
as mine. 

Taylor? Yes. 

What is his Christian name? Thomas, — 

Where does he live now?-I had rather be 
excused answering. —~ 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Lord Folkestone was of opinion that she , 
ought not to be compelled to answer, as there 
might possibly be circumstances attending 
the disclosure of this question, which might 
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_ of the witness. It must appear a vety.ex- 


t would result té the’ present’ inquiry 
fom the disclosure of this: circutistatice. 
The Attorney General in reply observed, 
that:he knew nothing, of the witness ;. but 


sure he was, that: much of the credit of the 


testitnony of this evidente: depended upon 
that degree of respectability which botH the 


Wittiess‘and'hercontiections intsociety Held. 


Would the néble lord or any member’ in 
the house deny, that'tlie evidence ofa piros- 
titute, who might be picked up in a street, 
was to: be’ equally: relied upon with that 


of a person: who: supported: a’ decent: and |: 
‘respectable character ? Nor was-it imma+ 


terial’ to the’ present’ enquiry to’ kriow 
Where the father atid mother of the wit- 


' wiess’ resided, as it was‘ highly probable 


that the knowledge. of this eircumistance 


‘might tend to extract truth from the mine 


of errer, with which it appeared to him’to 
be involved. | ; A 


[The:witness'was again called in, and the ques- 
tion pro }) ‘ 
P-d6o not’ know. 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) . , 
Do‘ you mean that’ your’ crédit should rest 
upon the’veracity of that answer, that you do 
fiot know where’ your father’ lives? I° do’ not 
eactly understand the question: = = 
(The Witness was directéd to withdraw: 


Mr. Brand said, that upon reflection, he 
trusted the right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval) 
would not press the question, as it evident- 
ly, went. to wound the. feelings of the 
witness. : 
"Phe Chanéellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he. could not help suspecting; that 
sbihething would be discloséd’by‘a direct 
answer to that question, that would 'great# 
ly, if not ‘wholly, discredit the “testimony. 







traordinary-case, that neither oft 
lew, or rather, would not tell, where t 
father was ; and, therefore; he still adhete 
#6 his’ former opinion; that the question 
ought to be answered in a direct manner: 

Mr. Wilberforce saw no good that could 
result from compelling the witnéss to ‘an- 
swer the question in a direct form, as it 
was probable the fact could be ascertain- 
ed by putting the question in another 


Mr, Yorke thought it utterly. impossible 
to-carry:on the inquiry, unless such ques- 
tions were'pointedly answered ; the truth 


. / Qeiild-never be found out, and: the: oblo- | 
quy under which the Duke of York had | 
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GUId He difceive’ that any ifaterial berie- 


falleti;-by’ 4 coritbination: of sortie ofthe 
most abandoned charactets; eduld' rot’ be 


so easily removed, if the witness wab'per. 
mitted to’ evade’ atiswetitig’ a’ question 


which in his. judgment was fair and reas 

sonable. 
Mr: Simeon did not see any reasonable _ 

objection to the answering of the ques- 

tiort; and therefore trusted the Committee 

would’ not’ relax: 

| [The Witness was-again called in and ekatiined 

( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ) 

| Do you' meat seriously upon réfiéction’ to 

abide by your’ answer, that:you’dd not’ know 

| Where your father lives? Yes. 

How long is it since’ you havé seén ‘hin? 
About'a fortnight: 

D6 you know where'he’ was living when you 
saw’ him last?’ At Chelsea. 

In what street at Chelsea?’ I beg leave’ to 
decline answeting that question. 

What reason have’ you for declining answer. 
iffg that pg ? Tdo not ‘like to tell so large 
an assénibly whete I live. . 

Were you living with your father? Somd ~ 
time ago. 

A fortnight’agb' were’ you living'with your fa- 
thet? He’ did rot’ live’ with me, he had just 
come fromthe couittry. 

Was he living at Chelsea? He staid two of 
three days with nie. f 

Where had he been living in the country 
before he“ cathe’ to’ you?’ He‘ had ’been going 
about different parts; I do not know whete. 

Is he'of any ‘husiness? No. 

What objection liave you, who keep a board? 
ing-school, to tell this hause whéreyou live, par= ~ 
ticularly ?' Ihave “answered that'just now. 

Will you repeat it?’ I did not’ wish to ‘inform 
so large an assembly of my residence. 

What réason have you for wishing to conceal 

‘whiere ‘you’ live” from ‘so’ large’ an ‘aésembly ? 
er will find I am poor, and doubt my vera 
city. : < 
You-may be assured your veracity will not — 
be doiibted on account of your poverty; state 
to the house where ‘you livé, and what street in 


h Chelsea you live in—Chiha Row, / 


What number?’ No. 8. di dees 

Do you keep a boarding-sthodlin that place? 
I and my sistet do. he 

Was any body presérit’ besides” yourself” at 
thé conversation which you’ alledve” to” have 
passed between the D. of Y. and Mrs. C., re- 


specting col, French? No. 


Did* you often’ see’ thé’ D’ of Y: in cbm- 
‘pany with Mrs.C,? Yes. ai 
ow oftén may” youl” have ‘seen him?” T'do 
eppcopollens ; seldom three weeks’ passed ‘that 
did not, _ oe 
How long have‘yoa kept a boarding-stliool ? 
Two years. , 7 
At the‘same:placé?* No.’ 
Where before? At Kentish Towl.’ 
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' Tthad no hame. © : 

Can yoo tell what number? No, it was.nei 
ther a’ number, hor had the 
there weré’but- two ‘houses. - 

Did you keep that boarding-school under the 
name of Taylor? Yes. . 

Where did your father live at that time? 


I beg to’ be ‘excused answering any questions’ 


concerning my father. 
Where did your father live at that time? 
He lived with me during part of the time there, 
How long have you ii 
Michaelmas twelvemonth. 
How long have'you lived at Kentish Town? 
Not above thrce quarters of a year. 
: While you were at Kentish Town, where 
did your father live, when ‘he was’ not with 
you? I had rather not answer that question. 
While you were at Kentish Town, where 
did your father ‘live, when he was not with 
you? I must appeal to the indulgence of the 
Chairman.* {The Chairman informed the wit- 


ness that there appeared no reasonable objec-— 


tion to her answering the question, and that 
therefore it was the pleasure of the Committee 
that she should answer it.] ‘gt: 

I cannot recollect just now. 
Why did “you wish to be excused answering 
that question, when you only did not recollect 


where it was ‘that your father lived? For that 


reason.’ 
(By the Attorney General.) 


How long ago is itthat you heard the conver- 
sation you have ‘been speaking’ of, between bh. 
rh. and Mrs, C.? Icanoot sayexactly.  _ 

As nearly as you can? During Mrs. C.’s re- 

' sidence BAG laneeeter’ phie: 

“Where did you live then? We moved about 
that time; but I do not recollect whether that 
circumstance happened afterwards or befure. 

From what place'to what place did you move? 
From Bayswater tu Istington. 

~ “Did your father live with you at Bayswater, 
at the time you removed to Islington? Yes, 

. Did he live with you at.Islington? Yes. 

Where’ did you live at Islington? Dalby 
Terrace. ie 
Do you recollect what number? No. 5. 

‘ What business did your father carry of then? 
None. . 

Has your father never carried on any busi- 

ness? Noo * 

‘What business was Mr. Clarke? I never 
heard that he was of any business. : 

How long did you live at Islington? A little 
more than a year. ‘ 

Was that before you went to’ Kentish Town? 

Immediately preceding it. iy 
You lived at Kentish Town about three 
quarters of ayear? Exactly. 

Do you know Mr. Wardle? Yes. 

How long have you known him?’ Net more 
than two or three months. ' en ipa 

Have you known him two or three months? 


es. 
Von. XII 
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At. whose request do you attend here to-. 
night? At the request of Mis C. sie aR 

Did’ you ever see Mr. Dowler at Mrs. C,’s. 
house at Gloucester-pluce? Yes. © 

Did you eyer see Mr, Dowler in the same, 
room with h. r. h. the D. of Y. and Mes. C, ? 


‘| Never. 


_ ‘Were you ever,told by Mrs. C., that she had. 
AA eet Mr. Dowler to the D. of Y. as" 
rs. C.’s brother? Never. ~— | en 
Do you believe that your father’s affairs are 
in a state.of embarrassment? Yes. — gar 
Do you know Mr. Wi'liams, a Clergyman,. 
of Kentish Town? ‘I never Leard his name. 
Have you.always kept a boarding-school at, 


your different residences? At Kentish Town, 


and at Chelsea. 

Ifow many scholars have you now? About 
twelve. ‘ ne 

How long did you reside at Kentish Town? 
Three-quarters of a year. Sr RS 

Did you remove immediately from Islington 
to Kentish Town?’ Yes. 

How long did you reside at Islington? , More 
than a twelvemonth.' 

How much more than a twelvemonth ? Seven, 
or 8 months. 1 

The conversation that you have stated you 
heard to take place between the D, of Y. and. 
Mrs. C., you stated to have passed about the 
time you removed from Bayswater to Isling- 


ton; is that correct? Yes, it must have been ~ 


about that time. - 
Was it about that time? I cannot say exactly.” 
Upon recollection, can you recall to your 
mind .any circumstances which -will . induce 
you to believe that it was about that time? 
No. ; 
Then, do you state that without any pre-,. 
cise recollection upon the subject? Only by 
ess, : 
os you recollect ever.seeing col. French 
in Gloucester-place? I hiave heard him. ‘an- 
nounced; but I cannot say that I was iotro- 
duced to him. ° 


(By Mr. Beresford.) * 
=. ean of your youngest scholar?’ 





Witness was directed to withdraw. 


ANIEL SUTTON was culled in, and 
- examined. ‘ 


(By Mr. Wardle. ) 


Do you recollect Mrs. C. being at capt. : 
Thompson’s Court Martial, at Colchester? I _ 
d 


0. ! ve 
State to the Committee what passed relative to 


her being put down & widow.—In consequence. 


of my having been directed to summon Mrs,, 
C. to appear to give evidence before the Court, 
Martial that was sitting on charges’ preferred, - 


‘against capt. Thompson, I applied to Capt. 
‘Thompson's solicitor, a Mr. Smithies, and de- 


sired he would-send to me the cliristian as well 
as rT sifname and description of Mrs. €. 
2 . 
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Mr. Smithies delivered to me the deneretion 
upon paper; and, as near as I can r , 
her name was Mary Ann Clarke, of Lough- 
ton Lodge, ‘in the county of Essex, widow. 
In consequence of the description so given me, 
by Mr. Smithies, 1 entered it upon the Minutes 
of the Court, and administered the oath which. 


I. usually administered to Witnesses, and then | 


having read the charges to Mrs. C., she then 
answered the questions which were put by. 
lieut. col. Fane, whio-was the prosecutor; was 
afterwards examined upon questions submitted 
ar. Smitliies, who was concerned for ‘capt. 
‘Thompson, and then upon questions that were 
asked her by different members of the Court. 
T have a recollection, I think, of Mr. Smithies 
having communicated to me, she was not 


examined the first day she was summoned, | 


in consequence of a witness, of the name of 
Maltby, who had been under examination for 
a considerable time. I think Mr; Smithies 
communicated. to me some delicacy Mrs. C. 
had, as to’ the appearance before the Court, 


, and as to questions that might be put to her; 
. aid ced 


T told him, that she need not be under any 
suprebensions, for no frepenper qnirstiogs should 
‘put to her; if she answered the interroga- 
tories of the prosecutor and the Court, she need 
be under no apprehension as to any disagreeable 


_ questions, which she seemed to apprehend might 


be put to her; and she subsequently answered 
every question that was put; and,upon that-par- 
ticular charge, capt. Thompson was afterwards 
honourably acquitted. ; 


‘(By the Attorney General.) 


Did she herself state herself. to be a widow, 
or was she asked, or did any conversation pass 
between yourself and her, upon that subject? 
I really am not quite sure; I saw Mrs..C. once 
or twite previous to her exatnination that day, 
in order to communicate to her that she must 
stop, and Mr. Smithies requested me to step to 
the Cups, where he was, to let him have the 

roceedings, to re capt. Thompson’s de- 
ence; I rather think it was Mr. Smithies, for I 
perfectly‘remember, which is usual where the 
assistant adjutant general of the district does 
not deliver me the list of thé Witpesses, 
where they come from the solicitonof, 
that he will deliver ta me the name ait 
tion, and I rather think it was in come 
of what he-said to me. _ vs 
* You do-not recollect asking her the question 
whether she was: a widow or not? Upon my 
word I do not recollect whether I did. ¢ 

You do not recollect any conversation that 
‘passed relative to her situation ; her wishing to 










cs 


- avoid publicity? Ido not recollect the_parti- 


culars, but I do recollect, either before or after 
On ONS ‘Mr. Smithies asked me to step down, 
to the ‘Inn, with the papers, that she. said she 
was in 4 very delicate situation, and alluded to 
her situation ; I do, not recollect that she men- 


at 





lar person, under whose pro- 


ion she was, but she alluded to it,and I up- | 
__ derstood, from general report what she meant. 








< ~ 


. ; ale 
or did she answer to the interrogatory whether 
she was or was not a widow? She answered 
to no interrogat 
the practice for witnesses at courts martial to, 
answer to such interrogatories, unless they are’ 
Specifically put; the name and description is , 
put down, and then the charges read; then the 

oath is administered, and then the question put. 


(By Mr. Beresford: ) 


Was she particularly described as muir, 1. 


_ Do you recollect any evidence that came fore ‘ . 


ward at that court martial, relative toa billof 
exchange? Yes, I do, Mrs, C. was examined, : 
and gave evidence upon two bills of exchange. 
Relate the circumstances of her testimony, so 
far‘as you recollect.—-I have the original mi- 
nutes which I took at that court martial, in my 
pocket. ee 
Refer to that part of the evidence which re- 
fers to the bill of exchange signed Elizabeth , 
Mackenzie Farquhar.—“ Mary Ann Clarke, of 
“Loughton Lodge, in the county of Essex, wi- , 
dow, a witness produced by the prosecutor, 
‘ being duly sworn, was examined,” 
Was that read toher? No, I believe it wag 
not read to her. 
[The witness read the following extract from 
the minutes.—“ Look at this bill; is the body 
“ of it and signature your hand writing? The 
“ witness was then shewn the bill of the 1st, 
“ May, 1807, and then deposed, Yes, it is; _ 
* but it purports to be the hand of my mo-_ 
“ ther; she was present when it was written. 
“ T am frequently in the habit of guiding her 
“ hand when she writes, or takes any thing in 
‘« her hand, in consequence of her being very 
‘“¢ infirm and very nervous.—Look at this bill ; 
“ is the body of it and signature your hand-. 
“ writing? The witness was then shewna 
“ bill ofthe 15th of July, 1807. It.is—Look, 
“ at both the bills, and state to the court, 
*¢ whether the acceptance of both is the hand- 
“ writing of Mr. Russell: Manners. ‘ Yes, in 
‘‘ the presence of myself and my mother.—Did 
‘¢ you, of your mother, give these drafts to. 
‘¢ capt. Thompson? My mother the first, - 
“ and myself, I believe, the Jast.—Was capt. 
“ Thompson aware that you signed the name 
“ of Elizabeth Mackenzie Farquhar to these 
“ drafts, when they were given to him? Ne- 
«* ver.—Did he not know your hand writing 
“¢ from your; mother's? I do not think he 
“ does, when I direct her hand.—Was Mr, 
“ Russell Manners indebted to you in a suf- 
“ ficient sum, to authorize you to draw upon: 
“ him for the sum of a hundred pounds? He 
“< was.—State to the court the reason wy 
© you did not indorse the. bill dated the 20th - 
“ of May, 1807. I had no reason; I was 


“ not aware of the circumstance that Ihad 


“‘ not indorsed it; it never was returned to 
me to be indorsed.—Do.you_ recollect .the 
© date of the bill dated the 15th of July, 1807, 
~ being altered? No, I.do.not,—When thase 
‘ bills. were given. to, capt., Thompson, . bad 
“you any doubt but that Mr. Russell Man- 





upon that subject, it is not. - — 











«ners would pay them when they respective- 
“ly should become due? Not. the least.— 
' Fad you ever beforé these billswere drawn, 
“~“eé drawn’ bills upon Mr: Russell Manners ; 
“and if you: had, were such bills paid when 
“due? I never did; I have more bills of 
~~. Mr. Maniters’s, but I have never made use 
‘ of them, ‘finding that those bills were not 
“ duly honoured.—Had you any good reasun 
“to believe that Messrs. Maltby would pay 
“ the bills when they became due; and if you 
*¢ had, state to the court what were the rea- 
* sons on which your belief was founded? I 


“ certainly thought that Mr. Rowland Malt- | 


“by would pay them, because I knew that 
“ he had at different times paid some thou- 
“ sands for Mr. Manners; besides which, 
« Mr. Maltby knew I had assisted Mr. Man- 
- © ners with money, and therefore I thought 
“he would take care of those bills ‘before 
“ others.—Had you any personal communi- 
“ cation with Mr, Rowland Maltby respect- 
« ing the bills in question, previous to the last 
“week? Never.—Have you had any per- 
“sonal communication with him respecting 
“ them within the last week, and if you have,. 
“ state to the court the.substaace of it. On 
“ Thursday last I went, accompanid by my 
“ mother, to Mr. Rowland Maltby’s, and he 
“ told me that he was coming.” : 
Does it appear upon the minutes of that 
court martial, from the testimony of Mrs. C. 
that she put the pen into her mother’s hand, 
and with that wrote her name upon a bill of ex 
change? That is in the answer to the first 
question that was put to Mrs. C. 
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_ (By the Attorney General.) . . 

During the proceedings of that court martial, 
were any private questions put in your presence 
to Mrs. C. out of court, ceuphodag bet elng 2 
widow, which were afterwards.entered fhe. 
minutes? Ido not recollect any ; I had con- 
versation, as I mentioned before, ‘with Mr. ° 
Smithies, and, I believe, with Mrs, C. Tam not 
exactly sure, but I cannot recollect the whole 
of that conversation; it was relative to. her deli- 
cacy with respect to her being examined, and 
her fear that unpleasant questions might, be put 
to her generally ; I have no recollection of an 
as to her being a widow ; I desired Mr. Smith- 
ies, understanding that capt. Thompson was 
brother to Mrs, C. that he would give me 
description, and he gave it upon paper. 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw.} 


Mr. THOMAS: PARKER was called in, and 
examined as follows. : ' 


{By Mr. Wardle), 


Refer to your book as to the date of any - 
payment that was made by Mrs. C. in the year 
1804; 500/. on account of a service of plate.—I 
know nothing of the subject at all; I was onl 
left executor to Mr. Birkett; I have a book. 
here, in which there is some atcount, which I 
looked at to-day, which I did not know of be- 


fore. 


[The witness produced the book, in which 
appeared the following Account :] 


a 
— 





Mas. CLARKE, Dr. 


261 
May 16, 1804. £. 8.4. 
The whole of the above-mentioned 
Articles for -°- - - - - = 1,363 14 10 
An elegant rich chased m0 
ver Epergne, with four{ 153. 16. 
Branches, and rich cut( 100 t 139 13 9 
GlassestoDo. - - ~J 
— gerradeninnd 5 ame Ae 
An elegant Oval Silver Tea ; 
agit he ase * 29 02. 1616 0 
12 Gadroond Silver Soup} o,9 ; 
Plates, to correspond? 94 14: f 105 0 0% 
with the others - - - ; 
Jane 15. — 
@ large Silver Gadroond ? 129.9 a’S/ 58 3 (0 
Waiters - = - - -§ 49.111. 
Patting on Silver Plates for Arms, x 
and polishing the above ~- - = 16 5 6 
ving Arms and Crest on the 
_jabove -)- - + 2/5 re = + 21 6 0 
Silver Tankard - - - - = --, B15 0 
Pais Sugar Tongs 4 - = - - - 018 0 





£,1,821 11, 4 

















» PER CONTRA Cs, = 261 
1804, | ine 
May 18. Rotg £: w@& 
By Cash on Account - - - - - 500.0 0 
July 12. 
By a Billat2 Months - - - - 200 0 0 
"-'4 Months - - - - 200 0 0 
Jat 6 Months - - - -+ 200 0 0 
Do -'- Do 8 Months -°- + - 200.0 0 
Do - - Dol0 Months - - -.-. 200 0.0 
By a Billat 12 Months - -'- - 200°0 0 
By Cash, a Draft on Coutts and Co. , 
$3 Jaby? 3 6 iS wae PING - 4210 0° 


e “e: 
ag ogg or EE 


> 
‘ 


Abated “2%. ese ee 





 io3,821 1104 


‘ 
Pes ted 





’ the appointment from Mrs. C, ? I 


, 
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. Do you know any thing more. of that book : 


or do you know as to any vf the payments, by | 


whom they were made; or what those hills 
were, Or upon whom drawn? I do not_ know 
any thing more of it; there is another little ac- 
couit in this book here is nothing here which 
states at all what bills they were. Idid not 
know any thing of it tll to-day ; Iwas not sur- 
whether the summons was intended tor me or 
hot, for my name was not insertésl, nor where 
Mr. Birkett lived; it Was inseried Princes- 


street, Hanover-square; I never knew him live | 


thére, I caine down, it being left at my houre, 
Do you know who the late Mr. Birkett’s 

bankers were? Yes, Marsh and Company in 

Berners-street. 
Have ie any other memorandum in_ that 


book? Here is some other account of gouds, 


_watches, and some other silver gouds, and va- 


rious other articles, which amounts to 2861, 9s. 
besides the other. accoun}. : , 
[The witness was directed to withdraw.] 


HARVEY CHRISTIAN COMBE, esq. a 
member of the house, attending in his place, 
_ Was examined. é 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Will you mention the circumstance of your 


- geewg Mr. Dowlershortly after he had received 


his. commission in the commissariat?» I was 
riding through the street, and I met Mr. Dow- 
ler: by accident; I bad. heard before with great 
pleasure that be had got an appointment in the 
commissariat ; I was not unacquainted with 
the reverses of fortune he had sustained at the 
Stock Exchange, and f was rejoiced t6 hear 
that he had an employment that would yield 
hins a-comfortuble-mainterance ;~E stopt -him 
to give him my congratulations, and having 
heard that he had got this by the request of 
Mrs. C. I asked him whether he had obtained 
it by the interest of Mrs. C. or Mr. Brook 
‘Watson ; his reply to me was “QO, by Mr. 
‘Watson’s.” _ . - aah 
From your knowledge of Mr. Dowler, do you 
believe him to be a man of integrity? Per- 
fectly 80, I would have recommended shim to 
any situation he was a candidate | li 
rom whom had you heard th 












maiiy persons who’ are equally acqua 
the:Dowlers :- from various persons I hear 
but I cannot recoliect one individual... 

Did you know-of your own kuowledge that 
‘there lias been any connection between “Mr. 
Dowler and Mrs, ©,? I did not. ©). 84 4) 

‘Cannot you retollect one person amon 


"many individdals from whom ypu heard it? Tt 


#8 a great many years ago, if-I were compelled 
to say who F should sclect, my own son. ,, 

(By Lord Folkestone). ; 
Do you not from your own knowledge know 
thei Mr. Dowler’s father adopted a line of po- 


ditics iv die*city directly opposite to that of sir’ 
Brook Watsou? I knew that Mr. Dowler’s’ 
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father in the City of London adopted the Whig 
principles, but whether he was a member of - 
the Wlug Club I do not know, nor do.I now 
know exactly what Mr. Brook Watson’s poli- 
tical principles were. 


Mr. JEREMIAH DONOVAN .was called | 
in, and examined. 


(By. the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Do you know Mrs. Clarke? Ido. =; 

Do you recollect at any time furnishing her 
with a List.of names of persons for whom she 
was to obtain from the ‘D. of Y. military or 
other promotion? Never, 


(By Mb: Cavendish Bradshaw. ) 


Have you not becn in the habit of trafficking 
in places under goverriment? I never have 
traficked for any places under government in 
my life. 

_ Ia. no situations for India ? From’ govern- 
ment. ; 

Appointments from government? Never. 

Or from the East India Company, appoint- 
ments that must come under the cognizance of 
the buard of Gontroul? _I will be obliged to the 
geutlemay if he will inform me what appoint- 
inents those are. _ 

‘Have you ever offered a situation in India 


What was the nature of that situation? A 
|, writership, 
What was Mr, O'Hara to have given you for 
that situation ? 3,000 some odd: pounds, but I 
Cannot say exactly. 

When was this? I believe the last year, but 
I-do not exactly recollect. - 

How did tnat negotiation break off? It 
broke off in consequeice of Mr. O’Hara’s bro- 
ther not.depositing the money at the banker’s 
which was nominated by the gentleman who 
had the disposal of the appointment,..or.who | 
informed me that he had .the, disposal of the 
appointment. 

Did not. Mr.. O’Hara offer to deposit the 
money in his own banker’s hands, and did you 
not object to that, and wish it to be deposited 


| in your banker’s hands, in Henrietta-street, 


Covent-Garden? =. The money, Mr. O’Hara 
informed me, was deposited in a banker's 
hands in the:city, I believe it was Curtis and 
Robarts ; the person who had the disposal of 
the appointment would not consent to its re- 
maining there, but wished it should be deposited 
at Messrs. Austen and Maunde’s in Covent-Gar- 


| den, and in consequence of that the hegotiation 


ceased.: I did it at the request of'a lady from 
Dublin, who sent a letter to me, saying that 
‘she wished I could obtain fora Mr. O'Hara, 
whose.father was her particular friend, a wri. 
tership to India; I applied to a gentleman, 
and he told me he could obtain that appoint 
ment, and the negotiation broke off in conse- 

ence of their not tlépositing the money at 





u 
a house of Austen and Maunde. 








for a sum of money to a Mr. O’Hara? Ihave. . 











s 
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(By Mr. Sinith.y “°° 


", What , person. authorized. you. to négociate 
this SpRoliement in the ast India company’s 
.  gervice [The wituess was directed to with- 
draw. _ 
[ The; witness was again called in and the ques- 
: tion proposed.| 

Am L obliged to expnse the uame of the lady ; 
jf Lam, I certainly shall. , 

Was the lady the purchaser, or was it through 
the lady you were to obtain the. appointment 
of.some director? The lady wrote to me, re- 
questing 1 would make inguiry, in order to 
procure the writership for this gentleman: in 
consequence of this I did make the inquiry, 
but do not know any director’s name concerned 
in the business. 

Of whom did you expect to receive this pa- 
tronage? I was recommended ;by. Messrs. 
Austen aod Maunde, to.a gentleman who: pro- 
mised to,procore the patronage. 

_.. Name the gentleman.—Mr. Tahourdin, an 
attorney of, Argyll-street.. . 

Do you know from Mr. Tabourdin’s corinec- 
tions, frum. whom he. was. to obtain it at. the 
India House,? . I do .not. - 

Cannot you guess or surmise ?—I cannot. 

Upon what atounde did you desire the 3,000 
and odd pounds to be lodged? It was to have 


becn lodged to be paid to Mr. Tahourdin, on | 


the young gentleman passing as a writer to 
India. ‘ 

Did Mr. Tahourdin ever give you reason to 
believe that he had the promise of that nomi- 
nation? If he had not, I certainly should not 
have requested the young gentleman to have 
lodged the money at the banker’s. : 


(By Mr. Sheridan. ) 


Did you introduce a clergyman of the name 
of O’Meara to Mrs..C.? I have not the plea- 
sure to know a clergyman of that name, 

Did you.ever apply to Mrs. C. for the pro- 
, Motion of any person inthe Church? In.the 

month of Nov. or Dec. last, Mrs. C. informed 
me that she had very great influence ; I heard 
of a vacancy in the Church, and I did apply for 
it for.a friend-of mine. 

What was that vacancy? A Deanery. 

What. Deanery? I believe Salishury. 

Did you apply only for that Deanery, or any 
other i +f For either the Deanery of 

Salisbury:or Hereford. 

_ This, was either ion 

Was. 
, Being so. intimate with. Mrs. C., of course 
‘you were apprized that at that time all connec- 
_tion had ceased between Mrs. C. and h. r. he 
.the. D. of York? .I understood that h..r. bh. 
and Mrs, C. had had no connection for 3 yous 
_.previous to that; it was, not through the D. of 
.’s interest it was understood it could be. ob- 
tained... .,. rae Bey Langit 
. . Through .whose interest, was: it understood 
- - . that. this. was to be, obtained, through the in- 
- fluence of Mrs. C? 


Nov. or Dec, last ?. It 


/ 





Mas. | OF informed me that 









*- 
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she had very good interest with the Duke of 
Portland, and that she could obtain any ap- 
pointinent. vil ges 

(|, Can you inform the Committee what: was 
to be the recompence, supposing the Deanery 
had been obtaived? I cannot: I believe that 
it was $,000/. that was offered for one of them 
by a subscription: I did it to oblige a friend: 
there was a subscription to have been entered 
into by some ladies, they did subscribe upwards 
of 3,000/.; as I was instructed, it was for the 
Revd. Mr. Bazely, I think that. was the name 
of the gentleman ; he was to have been agree- 
ably surprised with‘a promotion, provided it 
had been carried into effect, but he was on no 
account to know it. Mrs. C. answered, that 
the Duke of Portland had no interest in the 
Church, the Queen having taken the patronage 
to herself, #6 

Have you ‘had any correspondence with 
Mrs. C. since the commencement of the pre- 
sent examination? I have received one Lec. 
ter from Mrs. C. since the commencement of 
this examination, or on the day, it was on 
Wednesday week I think; I have received 
two letters from Mrs. C. since the motion of 
Mr. Wardle, the one on the Saturday subsequent 
to the Friday night on which the motion was 
made, the dahet on the Wednesday on which 
day I believe the hon. house went into the exe 
amination, °. 

Did you at any time give any credit to the 
idea of Mrs. C, having any degree of influence 
with the Dake of Portland? I certainly did 
give credit to it in the first instance. 

Did you believe that Mrs. C. bad such in- 
fluence with the Duke of Portland as she had 
exercised with the D. of Y..on other applica- 
tions? She never did make any application to 
the D. of Y, for me in her life. 

Were not you privy to the whole transac- 
tion of col: rencli? Nor never heard any 
thing of it, till the levy was about to be raised, 
till col. Frenchcalled upon me to inform me 
that he was raising recruits for that lévy, and 
asked me whether I could recommend him 
any old Serjeants that he could employ upon 
that duty. 

Did Mrs, C, pive any reason to you for the 
tion she had inade respecting her belief, 
iny . n’s power of disposing of the 
age of the Church?’ Mrs. C. informed 
the D, of Portland had not the pa- 







patro 
me that 
tronage of the Church, hut there were other ap- 
pointments that she had mentioned to me, that 


caused me to su that the D. of Port- 
land had the appointments in the Charch to 
dispose of. 

Have you received two or three letters from 


_Mrs, C. within this last month? Ihave re- 


ceived letters: from Mrs. C., many. during the 

months of Nov., Dec., and January. 
Have you the letters which you state your- 

Po he et ys Mrs. C., since Mr. 

’s notice on present investigation ? 

I have two letters, and the: reason I -brought 

them was in hopes that Mr. Wardle would de 
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it was. mentioned ‘he shad ‘in: his 
from Mrs. C. I am -perfectly willing’to. meet 
every charge that can criminate myself, ‘but I 
should be! sorry to involve any person that is 
mnocent, ‘I believe Mr. Wardle; made his 
motion on the 27th'of January. 


[The witness delivered in two letters, which 
were read, dated the 28th of Jan., and the ist 
of Feb, 1809.] 


“ Dear sir; Iam much mortified in seeing, in 
‘this day's paper, the free use of your 
“ name and mine in the debate last night. I 
“< however took an opportunity of seeing Mr. 
* Wardle on the subjeet, andI find he is’ 
‘ by no means so ill disposed as his speech. 
* seemed to evince ; but he tells me, that 
‘¢as L have. committed myself, and my 
“ papers, he is determined to. make. every 
* possible use of them, that to him seems 
** proper. I must.be candid, and tell you, 
“ that in order to facilitate some negocia- 
* tions, I had given him a few of your let- 
ters. In ene you speak of the Queen, 
“in another the two Deaneries. As to 
« myself, I must of course speak. the truth, 
“asI shall be put on oath. Let me per- 

~ © suade you, if called on, to keep to the 
“truth, as I am convinced you will ; ‘but 
“I mean the whole truth, as to what has 
6 um formerly between yourself and me. 
“| have a thousand thanks for your being so. 
« quiet upon the 130. ; you shall have it the 
“ moment my mother comes from Bath. I 
“ fear, if you are backward, Wardle will 
‘ expose the whole of the letters he has to 
“the House.  Your’s truly, ; 
“ Saturday evening.” “M.A. Crarxe.” 
“In-order to relieve your mind, I send 
‘* my servant, though late.” 
Indorsed : 
“ Recd. 28th Jan. 1809, late at night.” 


«Wednesday morning, Feb. 1st 1809.” 

«“ Dear Sir, I yesterday saw Mr. Wardle ; he 
“ had a letter yesterday from your friend 
“ Glass, begging him not to take any busi- 
“ness in‘ hand, where his name is menti 

“ed; and he asks -for you also 
‘Tutor to Wardle. Now Mr. Waran 
“ sures me, by every thing honourable, 
‘if you'speak candidly and fairly to the 
fact of Tonyns, he will ask nothing more ; 
‘“and‘if he has been at all intemperate 
with yourname; he will du it every justice. 
Take my advice ond doit: it cannot injure 
« you. [understand your friend Tuck, some 
* months ago puta friend of his\in pos- 
« session of Tonyn’s business; and yesterday 
“aman of the name of Finnerty gave him 
a case, which,’he says, he-hé fe 







“ ofac # 

« | not, mention my ‘telling ‘you 
~ Zit I wish from my soul Mr. Waidle 
“had taken: it up less. dispassionately, he 
might havé done more good.:: Why do 
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me the honour to read the lettersiof mine, which | 


rom you, |’ 
apt. Trotter and another. Of course |- 





a 
‘ 


(woe 


* vering is hugging himself, as he did not 
- ® send the fecommendation: = - 


s “M. A.C? 
“(By Mr. Sturges Bourne). 


‘What ratik have you in the army? ‘Lietite. 
nant. 


' ‘How long have you been in the army? I. 


weit into the army in 1778. 
In’ what regiment have you been? In the 
Queen’s Rangers. =e 
Are you now in the Queen’s Rangers? I en- 


ee in ‘consequence of my sérvices in the 


ueen’s Rangers I was recommended into the - 


regiment called the North Carolina volunteers, 
then under col: Hamilton; the hon. major 
Cochrane, thén major! to the British legion 
commanded by lieut. col. Tarleton now gen. 
Tarleton, induced me to resign my company in 
the North Carolina regiment and to accept a 
lieutenaticy in the British ‘legion under the 
command of lieut, col: Farleton, which I im- 


«'you not send me a line? -I dare sayCla- 





Yours, &c. 


' tered into the army in 1778 in the Queen’sRan- — 


prudently did under ‘the promise of the first. : 


troop: or ‘company that should become vacant 


in that regiment. . I served in that regiment’ 


during’ the remainder of the war, from 1780 ° 


till the reduction of the regiment in Oct. 1783 ; 


I brought home a detachment of that regiment, . 


and was placed upon halfpay ; in consequence 
of my wound being very bad it was impossible 
for me to accept a commission upon pay, 


many of which had been offered to me by colo- 


nels of different regiments in consequence of 
those wounds I have saffered; I ‘am sorry to 
say that my surgeon, who did attend, is gone, 


or he could explain my present sufferings, but * 


I have: suffered more than is conceivable for 


any person who looks well in health as I do, 
being lusty I have not been able to take off my 
clothes or lie down for the last five years ; 
about six years from this period I was confined 
16 weeks under the care of Mr. Everard Home, 
Mr. M‘ Gregor of the: Military Asylum, and 


Mr. Rivers of Spring Gardens, Mr. Astley . 


Cooper also attended me, and I am now oblig- 
ed to employ a surgeon, that is Mr. Carpue, 
either he or his assistant dresses my wound 
daily :. ia consequence of the recommendations 
of the hon. the late marquis Cornwallis and 
lord Moira I was placed in a veteran battalion 


‘as @ compensation in some degree for my ex- 


pences as well as my sufferings from this wound, 
and through the same interest I obtained leave 


of absence till further orders; there are mafiy . : 


other officers under similar circumstances in 
the army, it being the only means by which 
h. r. -b. the Commander in Chief can remune- 
rate their services, at least that was the answer 

iven by the adjutant general to lieut. col. 
Christie of the 11th veteran battalion (on the 


‘strength of which I at present draw my ‘pay)' 
, when he applied last year to have me removed 


upon the retired list’: ‘with réspett to my pro- 
ned services, I présumie they go for seatate ; 


I served 15 months in ‘a fentible regiment at 
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home as lieutenant and surgeon; I served 
$.years in the militia as lieutenant and surgeon, 
and I served S years as a surgeon in an armed 
vessel appointed by the Treasury, and I trust it 
will not be thought too much that I draw the 
- pay of a lieutenant. 


(By Mr. Wardle). 


You have stated that you never sent in any 
ames to Mrs. C.,, either for promotion. or for 
commissions in the army?, Not.till Nov. or 
Dec. last did I ever apply to Mrs, C. for any 
commissions in the army, either directly. or in- 
directly. 5 .. ty 

Do you recollect what commissions you: ap- 
plied for then to Mrs..C.? I:do not;, there 
were some, companies, but for whom I do not 
recollect. : 

Do you emnine what you _— ca tb C. to 
do, respecti companies 2; re- 
calleet that fies Cc. informed me Staab hed 
interest. with a great many gentlemen, honour- 
able members of this house ; that she had also 
great connections amongst General Officers, 
and that ,she could, procure letters of ‘recom- 
mendation which might accelerate any applica- 
tions that were lying before the D. of Y. for 
purchases of commissions. 

Did you send any letters of recommendation 
from the commanding officers of regiments jin 
favour of officers for promotions to Mrs. C.? I 


sent three.letters, I think, from three different’ 


field officers, recommending gentlemen for pur- 
chase from lieutenancies to companies. Those 
gentlemen had been recommended, if I mistake 
not, about 12 months, but their recommenda- 
tions had not been attended to, to accelerate 


which it 'was thought advisable to procure the | 


recommendations I have already stated, and 
Mrs. C. informing me she could do it, I placed 
these recommendations in her hands for that 
purpose. t 
Inform the committee how you got pnsses- 
sion of those letters yourself.—I will; I got 
possession of those letters from Mr. Froome, 
under the following circumstances: Mr. Froome 
called upon me, and informed me that he was 
about to resume his station or to be. appointed 
a clerk in the house of Mr. Greenwood, upon 
condition that he should. make oath or give se- 
curity, one or the other, that he would never 
do any thing in the commission line.as.a broker 
in future; that. if [I could do any, thing with 
those three appointments which had hung so 
long, I should serve very deserving young men, 
and should be remonerated for my trouble : 
that is the fact, however it may criminate me. 

State ‘what the remuneration, was to have 
been upon each of those commissions? It was 
above 300/. ; but how much I cannot say. 

Do you mean to state that.above 300/, were 


to have been paid above the Regulation Price 


for carrying the point? Certainly, on each 
commission 


Do you know of your own knowledge, 
through what means.that 300/. upon each was 
procured? I donot. 
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. Only you mean to state that the officer.‘pur- 
chasing ~ to have paid $00/. above the regu-~ 
lation? .I mean. to Se me pan he 
cers purchasing, on being gazetted, was'to 
shaaouiplianien: of 300/.. slog 

And it was Mr. Ftoome who: put the three 
‘commissions into your hands? Yes, he did, 


| under the circumstances I have already related. 


’ Had you ever any conversation with any- 
body but Mr. Froome respecting these com- 
‘missions? I had conversations of course. with 
Mrs. C. ; I had conversations with Mr, Glasse. 

Who is Mr. Glasse? The rev. George Henry 
Glasse, | sh 

Had you never a conversation with any other 
person respecting those appointments? I do 
not recollect that I had any conversation’ with 
any person, save. and except Mr, Glasse, Mrs. 
C., and Mr. Froome; I do not recollect any 
other person." 1 : 

Do you recolleet any other transactions of 
that nature coming under your’ knowledge? 
There was a majority I think, or two, under sie 
milar circumstances. bi 

Do you recollect what sum above the regu- 
lation was to have been paid on the majority? 
I do not. ai 

Do you recollect any other commissions that 
fell under the same. circumstances? I do not 
recollect any other commission but the two 
majorities, and those three companies. 

id those majorities come from Mr. Froome 
also? They did. 

Did not Mr. Froome at that time tell.you 
what remuneration was to be given? It is very 
possible that he might, but I do not recollect 
_the remuneration. . , 

Do you know what your share of the. profit 
was to be? I donot. 
_ What part of the transaction were you to 
act? He was to procure the letters from Mrs. 
C.; to attach them to those recommendations 
and memorials, and to put them into the box 


‘at the Horse-Guards, and to let them take 


their chance; and if they succeeded, then we 
were to be remunerated. : 

Therefore, the part Mrs. C. was to have act- 
ed, was either to have got the recommendation 
»by ‘a member of parliament,. or some 
é likely to give strength to such. re- 
jendation? That wasthe part. - 
at was she .to have had for that part? 
She was.to have had, I believe, upon each of 
the majorities 500/..as nearly as I can recollect. 

What was she to have had for the compa‘ 
nies? I forget exactly ; but it was either 100, 
or more than 100. 

Do you know captain Tuck? Ido. . 

Do you recollect’ in the year 1804 or 1805, 
offering capt.’Tuck a majority at a very low 

rice? I. remember that in 1804 or 1805, 

Recents: Austen and.Maunde told me, that 
they expected to be appointed agents to: a re+ 
giment that was to bd raised by a col. Dillon ; 
that commissions were td be obtained in that 
regiment, or some other, and that there were 









many other levies to be: raised ;*and that thé 
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prices’ in that regiment’were to ‘he ‘fur, an ‘en- 
~ signey-so much; fur'a lieutenatcy so’much ; ‘a: 
com 30 much ; ‘anid’ I believe that! was ‘the: 
w of thie. steps. The colonel had’ the ap- 
pointments; where they were’ either: to “Paise’ 
so many men for their commissions, or pay a 
certain sum of money to ‘the culonet:: I met’ 
eapt. Tock either in Parliament-street' oF 


Whitehall ; he had been employed ‘by the’hon. | 


col. Hanger to ‘raise ‘a levy, and by tliat ‘had 
obtained the rank of captain,‘and was then’ 
upon half-pay. I told him, if he wished to get 
the step of majority, I thought if he ‘would 
raise the men, or pay a sum of money, he 
might get a majority. ‘I’ never thought an 

more of it till I met capt. Tock in the rooin this 
evening. i NOT 31 

Do you not recollect naming any other per- 
son a8 a party in this transaction, “ik 
the commissions that were sent into Mrs. C. 
I do not recollect, but there may be some other 
persons; I do not conceive any other persons 
could have been mentioned. 

Will you name any other person that you can 
recollect ? I do not recollect any other per- 
sons, or I would name them. 

- Did you mention the name of Mr. ‘Green- 
wood? I never mentioned the name of Mr. 
Greenwood ia the transaction at all, ‘further 
than Mr. Froome was obliged either to. make 
an aftidavit, or give security to Mr. Greenwood, 
_ thathe would not act-as a broker in future, or 

he would lose his situation. . 

Who is Dr. Glasse, or Mr. Glasse, whom 
you have mentioned in the. course of your exa- 
mination, and who is mentioned in one of the 
letters? The Rev. George Henry Glasse, of 
Hanwell. ‘ 

How long have you known Mr. Glasse? I 
have knoww him for some years, but cannot 
’ exactly say how long. 

_ Has Mr. Glasse ever made any application 
to you relative to church or other preferment ? 
Never in my life. ' 

Or you to him? I have not; I, of my own 
accord, very imprudently promised to Mrs. C. 
that if she could procure the deanery of Here- 
ford for Mr. Glasse, I should be extremely 
happy that she should do so; but I neversol 
Mr. of it all I think last 
se’ennight, or Monday, was se’ennight, ang 
Mr. ‘Glasse was exceedingly enraged that I 
should have taken the liberty with his name. 

What induced you to make that\application? 
The very great friendsbip-[ had for Mr. Glasse, 
and not conceiving that I was doing that which 
was improper at the time, or I would not have 
done it. , ‘ . “ 

: .. Did you offer 1,0001.? I did. 

And did it without Mr. Glasse’s knowledge 
Yes, without his knowledge, upon my sacred 
honour, and he never knew of it until the 
other day.’ ~ ; 

You have stated that you would not have 









made this offer if you had been aware that the | d 


transaction had been improper ; did you con- 
ceive the ‘other transactions, which you have 











state@to the comniittee you lid a hand in; ta! 
be! proper transactions f I'knew that “thee 

transactions pase'daily, and therefore, F thought . 

that there was ‘nothmg so ‘very heinous in the 
crime’; but I cervainly did not conceive it alto-" 
gether proper. , BE soe 
_. How did you know such transactions pst 
daily? I had heard ‘that such ‘ transactions 


Do'you know, of your own knowledge, ‘that’ 
such: “transactions pass daily? .I never was’ 
coticerned in any transaction of that kind, save- 
and except the business of capt. Tenyn, which’ 
I should be happy to explain; I believe I had 
aiso the introduction of major Shaw. ' siting 

Do you recall to your -mind ‘the recollection 


‘| of ‘any other transactions: of this kind ? “I do 


not. ; ey 

‘You stated: at’ the commencement of your 
examination; that®you were not a tratficker in’ 
places ‘under government ; do- you abide by’ ' 
that statement now? If you’ will permit’ me: 
to-explain the business of capt. Tonyn, T shall* 
be obliged ; but farther than those Phave men- 
tioned, I have never trafficked’ in any. ‘places’ 
under government; if had T' would not deny it. 

Have any of those other negotiations you’ 
have mentioned to the committee, been carried 
into effect? Not one through me. 

Do ‘you know: whether those negotiations’ 
about ‘the companies and the majorities ‘were’ ‘ 
carried ‘into effect or not? Not one-of them. 

‘Were vou to receive any remoneration, sup- 
posing the negotiation had been effected ?’ 


‘Certainly, 


Do you not call that trafficking in places under’ 
government? I will leave it for you, gentle-' 
men, to decide ; I did not consider it so. 

Are those the only transactions of the kind, : 
in which you: ever in your life have been con- 
cerned ?. I believe they are. : 

Be sure whether they are or not? I-cannot 
be sure, because I do not recollect any other ; 
if I did, or you will do me the favour to point ' 
out any others, I will not deny them, 


- (By Lord Folkestone.) 
How long have you known Mrs. Clarke? I’ 


d | knew Mrs. Clarke, I believe, in the:year 1805. 


Have you kept up your acquaintance with 
Mrs. C.. frony that time’ to ‘the present day ?' 
1 had not seen Mrs. C.'till Nov. last, for nearly: 


three years ; more than two years however. 


You had:not seen Mrs. C. till Nov. last, 
since her separation from the D. of Y.? Yes. 
‘Were you in the habit of seeing ber when: 
she.was connected with the D. of Y.? I saw- 
her, I believe, two or three times, and that only 
when she was connected withthe D. of Y. or 


‘at least when ‘she lived in Gloucester-place. 


Did you see her — two or three times in 
the course of your lifetime, before the month 
.of November last? .I presume in the course of: 
my lifetime, that I may have seen her: half a: 
ozen times before Nov. last, for she lived in 
Burlington-street, at a Mr. Russel Manners’s, 


and I saw her there twice, . 




















\ At what period was that? That I suppose 
must have been in, 1806, or the latter end of 
1805 ; it was after she was separated from the 
D..of ¥, or left Gloucester-place. 

How did ‘your acquaintance with Mrs. C, 
“begin ?' My acquaintance with, Mrs. C. com- 

menced in consequence of a report which had 
been circulated that I was the author of some 
scurrilous paragraphs reflecting on h..r. bh. the 
D. of Y.; I traced it to capt. Sutton, an ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. C.’s; 1 endeavoured to 
trace them out, but in vain. I requested that I 
might be introduced to Mrs. C. to vindicate 
‘myself; I never had written a paragraph 
against any one of the royal family in my life, 

- and that was what introduced me to Mrs, C.’s 
acquaintance. le 

* You have stated that while Mrs. C. resided 

in Gloucestet-place, you saw her three or four 

times; did you call upon her in Gloucester- 

place ? I called upon her three or four times, 

it was at the house I'saw her. ' 

Did you go of your own actord? I went of 
my own accord, ‘having obtained permission to 
see her; I was three or four months before | 
could obtain. permission to see her; so strong 
was the impression against me as :being the 
author of those paragraphs, that Mrs.-C. would 
not see me, vor hear my name. 
~ How often did you see Mrs. C. when. you 
called at Gloucester-place? I believe three dif- 
ferent times. ; 

When vou saw Mrs.’C. did you go of your 
own accord, or did she desire you to come? 
She never desired me to come that I know of, 
further than one particular period, which was in 
order to inquire the description of capt. Tonyn. 

When you went of your own accord, with 
what view did you go? In order to-do away 
the report that I bad been the author of these 
paragraphs against h. r. h. the’D. of Y. 

All the times that you went, you went with 
that view? Twice only, I believe; I never 
was at Mrs. C.’s above three times in my life in 
Gloucester-place. 

You have stated that you called there fre- 
quently before you could see Mrs. C. and that 

ou then called three different times, and saw 
rs.C.? I did not mention that I had called 
often at Mrs. C.’s, and have not seen her: 

Did you do away the impressions.entertained 
against you at your first interview with Mrs. C.? 
Not altogether. 

How many ‘interviews were necessary to do 
away entirely those impressions? Two. 

Did you entirely do away, those impressions 
in two interviews? I believe I did. 

With what view did you call upon Mrs. C. 
the third:time you saw her? In order to pro- 
cure'the insertion of some Jetters in the Morn- 
ing Post. ‘ 

What was the subject of those letters? The 
subject of those letters was answers to the let- 
ters of Belisarius.  * 

Why was it necessary for you to go to Mrs. 
C. to procure the insertion of those letters? Be- 
cause Mrs. C. had asked it as a favour of me. 

- Vor, XII. 
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To do what? To get those letters inserted 
in the Morning Post. yes, ff ee 

Do you mean‘to say that you carried those 
letters to Mrs. C. because Mrs. C. had desired 
you to insert them in the Morning Post? I did 
not carry them to Mrs. C. I received them from 
Mrs. C. 

Then the third time you went to Gloucester- 
place, you went to get those-letters?. I did, 

Did you go then of your own accord, or by 
the desire of Mrs. C.? At the desire of Mrs. 
C., I believe so; it is really so long since, that 
L cannot say whether I volunteered my services 
to go that day for those letters, or whether she 
had appointed that day for me to call for those 
letters ; I did call for those letters, and got them 
inserted in the Morning Post. 

You have stated, that though you did not 
trafic in commissions, you have had a hand in 
procuring commissions at different times ; had 
you any dealings of that sort with Mrs. C, or 


others, at the time Mrs. C. lived under the pro-- 


tection of the D. of Y.? I never had any trans- 
action with Mrs. UC. as to any commission, ei- 
ther direct or indirect, till this in Nov. of three 
companies and two majorities. 

In Nov. last, did you know that Mrs. C. was 
no longer, connected with the Commander in 
Chief? Mrs. C. informed me that she had 
been long at variance with the Commander in 
Chief, and never should be connected with him 

ain, , 
aes came you, having that knowledge, to ap- 
ply to Mrs. C. for her interest for promotions ? 
Not with any view:to her interest with h. r. h. 
but Mrs..C€, had toid me that-she had great in- 
terest with members of parliament.and general 
officers, that she could. procure’ recommenda- 
tions of the. different colonels:of the regiments 
to which those gentlemen belonged. 

Were the transactions of which you have 
spoken, the only transactions of the kind in 
which you have ever been concerned? I have 
answered that question repeatedly. aR 

Have you ever carried on any negociations 
respecting writerships to India, besides that 
which has been already mentioned? I-have. 

How many? One. 

In behalf of whom? I cannot charge my 

mory who the young gentleman was. 
hae time? Last year. 3 
The year 1808? I believe it was; and it 


was the writership that Mr. O’Hara refused ; © 


that same writership. : ‘ 
Did you succeed in that negociation? I did. 
What ‘money was paid in consequence of 
that? I do not recollect; ‘but I believe it was 
3,500/. 
What did you receive in consequence of your 
exertions in that negociation? © 250/. | 
Fram whom did you receive that money? 
From Mr. Tahourdin. 
To whom was the other sum of 3,000 and odd 


‘pounds paid? To Mr. Tahourdin, I'presume ; 


but I was’ not present at-the recéipt. of the 
money. 


" Do you now tecolleét on behalf of whem that 
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“megociation was carried into effect? No, I do 
not; but I could trace it, no doubt. : 


With whom did you treat for it? I do not 


‘know the name of the gentleman with whom I | 


treated for.it; I did-not expect to be called 
~upon, and did not charge my memory. © The 
gentleman was a stranger at the time. 
Have you, or.not, been concerned in’ any 
other transactions of this kind? Ido not re- 
collect any other. 


“Are you certain that you have not been con- | 


cerned in any transactions of this kind? Iam 
not certain; hut I do not recollect any other. 
-I do not believe I have. 
Are you certain that you have not been con- 
_ cerned in any transactions of this kind? I could 
- almost say I am; but I will not.. 

Have you ever had any part in negociating a 
cadetship? I do not recollect any cadetship 
that I ever have. 

If you are not in the habit of concerning 
yourself in matters of this sort, it is very extra- 
ordinary that you should not recollect; try to 
recollect whether you have had any concern in 
negociating for cadetships? I do not recollect; 
I may have applied, but I do not recollect pass- 
ing any cadet. ; 

Do you make a habit of dealing in things of 
this nature? I have made no further habit of it 
than that which TE have already stated. 

Have you ever had any concern in a negoci- 
ation for Saget a situation in the Custom- 
house? Mrs, C. informed me that she had in- 
_ terest through which she could appoint a col- 

. lector of the customs, and several others, I 
mentioned it to a gentleman, not with a view to 
‘bring it to my own interest at all. — 
When was this? In November or Decem- 
~ ber. Mr. Wardle:can inform you. 


(By Mr. Smith.) 


_ You have stated that you concluded a nego- 
‘ciation through Mr. Tahourdin for a writership 
to India; endeavour to recollect the name of 
the young gentleman that was appointed? I 
_. cannot, for I do not know that I ever knew him. 
Cannot you, when you return to your office, 
: find out the name pe bring it to this commit- 
tee? Ihave no office. 
Cannot you when you return home toyour 
own house, look. into your books and fin tie 
‘name of the young man? I cannot, for I keep 
no books; I am not confident that I ever knew 
the name of the young gentleman. ° 

Have you'no memorandum or slip of paper ? 

I have none by which I can trace it. 
‘Cannot you ascertain by what director the 
young man was appointed? I cannot, for I 
- never knew, 
Do you know that any director, who takes mo- 
ney for an nppenntmentof this nature, breaks 
his solemn oath which he takes when he enters 


into the service of the East India company? I 
presutne a director may dispose of his card for 
-@ Writership, or a cadetcy, and it may be sold, 
and the directors know nothing, and receive no 
semolument, ‘confiding ta a gentleman that he 
would not suspect of doing so, 
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_ Inwhat year was this? It was believe last - 
ar. Yes a Mame 
To what presidency was it? I do not know. 

You have said that you once made an appli- 
cation to Mrs. C. in favour of Mr. Glasse, with- 
out the knowledge or privity of: Mr. Glasse; if’. 
the application in favour of Mr. Glasse had suc- 
ceeded, by whom was the money to have been 
given forit? By-me. : 

Did you mean to pay'it yourself out of friend- 
ship for Mr. Glasse, without any hope of remu- 
neration from him? I did, by the commissions 
-which were to. have' been disposed of. I in- 
tended Mrs, C. should retain as much out of 
those commissions as would have paid for that 
situation, provided it could have been obtained, 

You meant to make a present to Mr. Glasse, 
to the full amount of the remuneration you 
were to give to Mrs. C. for procuring him some 
deanery, or whatever the church preferment | 
was? Idid. 


( By Mr. Whitbread. ) 


Which of the applications’ was’ the first, in 
point of time, for the preferment in the church, 
or for the preferment in the army ?—The pre- 
ferment in the army, I believe, took place in 
Nov, ; some other situations and arrangements. . 
Mrs. C. had made were previous to that. 

Which preceded, in point of time, the appli- 
cation for the captaincies and the majorities, or 
for Mr. Glasse? I believe that the situations 
Mrs. C. pointed out in the West Indies, and 
the situation .thatshe pointed out at home, one— 
was itt the’ co:nmissariat, I believe, which she 
said she could obtain ; and the other was that of 
landing waiter. Those were the situations she | 
first promised, which she said the Duke of Port- 
land was to have given to her. Out of those com- 
missions it was that sl:e was to have been paid. 

Is the committee to understand that those 
commissions, of which you have now been talk- 
ing, are fresh commissions, the advantage 
‘derived from which was to repay the 1,000/. to 
be paid for the deanery of Mr. Glasse ; or is 
the committee to understand that the advantage 
proceeding from the captaincy and the majority 
hefore-mentioned were to pay it? From the 
commissariat appointment and the landing 
waiter; not from the captaincy and majority, 

Then this:Landing Waiter and Commissariat 
are new appointments? They are new transac- 
tions. 

Not before stated to the committee? I forgot 
to state them'to the committee. 

At the outset of your examination, you stated, - 
that you never had. trafficked, directly or indi- 
rectly, for any-places under government of any 

description? I never.carried any into effect. 
. The words “ carried into-effect” were not 
put in; you have now enumerated not less than 
nine. situations for which you have carried on 
negociations ; you also stated, that you thought 
the crime was not so heinous, because you knew 
the practice to be daily taking place; what 
practices do you allude.to which you knew 





were daily taken place? The disposal of com- 
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missions, I believe, has been generally reported 


_ tohhave taken place; but I know not any which 


took’ place which I had any connection or con- 
cern with whatever. 

Do you know of ony transactions so taking, 
place, with which you had or had not concern? 
I have heard of things, but do not know of any. 

You do not know, in ‘any way, of such trans- 
actions having taken place? 1 have heard of 
such transactions. . : 

Do you know of such. transactions? The 


transaction of capt. Tonyn I beg leave to men-' 


tion bere;.I must allude.to that and major 
Shaw: I did not understand how either of those 
were carried into effect till last November: I 
never knew that Mrs. C. was concerned in 
major Shaw’s business till last Nov. Captain 
Tonyn was gazetted in 1804; and Mrs. C., in 
1805 I understoud was the person who had ob- 
tained that promotion for major Tonyn. 

Independently of that case of major Tonyn, 
there is a case of major Shaw’s, of which you 
have heard? I heard last Nov. only. 

Do you know of any-ether besides major 
Shaw and capt. Tonyn? I do not recollect any 
other. 

Are you sure-you do not know of any other? 
I do not recollect any. other. 

Do you, or do you not know of any other? 
Ido not know. of an 
nor do I believe that I recollect any other. 

Do you not know of some others? I know. of 
no others, to the best of my knowledge; if I 
did, I would mention it, but ido not; I believe 
T know of no other whatever. 

You have said positively you know of no 
other? I believe-not. 

You have said once positively you knew of 
no other; do you say positively whether you 
knew of no other? Do you mean to say I have 
been concerned with others. a 

ng you been concerned in any other? Not 
atall, 

Do you not know of any other ? I do not, to 
the best of my knowledge ; it is impossible for 
me to charge my: memory; 1 have told you 
every thing to the best of my knowledge and 


belief. 

(By Mr. Croker.) 

When you were asked concerning certain 
eustom-house appointments, you said that col. 
Wardle, an hon. member of this house, could 
tell about them; what can you say of col. 


Wardle’s knowledge of those appointments? I” 


roust refer to Mrs. C. for that. 
What has Mrs. C. told. you relative to.that? 
That she could procure recommendations from 
reat people, and she mentioned the name of 
r., Wardle also, not as the person that would 
recommend, but as the person who kuew others 
that she should make acqfainted with the cir- 
cumstance. bale, 
What other persons, besides col. Wardle, did 
she mention as knowing of these matters? Not 
as knowing, for she told me, she should tell col. 
Wardle. «A 
You said col. Wardle amongst, others, who 
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should acquaint col. Wardle, 
name upon the business. 


(By Mr. R. Dundas. ) 
Whio was the person with whom you nego- 


or mentioned his 


ciated in the last transaction to which you have 


alluded, with respect to the writership? Mr. 
Tahourdin. 

You stated that it was through him the money. 
was paid, was he the only person with.whom - 
you negociated ? He was the person who pro- 
cured the appointment, but from whom I-can- 
not say. 

Was he the only person with whom you ne= 
gociated, or had any coucern or dealing in this 
transaction? The gentleman who obtained the 
introduction for bis young ‘friend, of course I 
negociated with also, as I imtroduced them 
together ; Mr. Tahourdin and that geutleman, 
I really cannot tell the gentleman’s name, for I 
do not recollect it; but [ dare say Mr. Tahour-, 
din would furnish me with his name, 

State to the committee whether you first ap- ° 
plied to Mr. Tahourdin, or Mr, Tahourdin to 
you? I did not apply to Mr. Tahourdin ; he 
was recommended to me in covsequence of a 
letter I had from a lady in Dublin, to procure. 
a wnitership for Mr. O’Hara. é 

Who recommended Mr. Tahourdin to you? 
Messrs, Austen and Maunde recommended him 
to me. 

Do youknow whether that writership was the 
subject of any advertisement in the newspapers? 
Not at all that I know of. 

Not being a trafficker in places, but yet hav- 
ing a certain tendency to negociate them, and 
to take a pecuniary advantage by them, how. 
came you not to apply to Mrs. C. while she 
had an acquaintance with h. r. h,, but to apply 
after that had ceased; and,when her connec- 
tion with the Duke of Portland and members 
of this house was a little more distant? I have 


‘already explained that business ; it was merely 


the effect of chance ;. Mrs. C. sent for me, and 
proposed the business. to me; it was not the 
effect of my application. . 

At what oumber in Argyle-street does Mr.. 
Tahourdin live ? Ido not know, but his name 
isu the door. pas 
Mr. Tahoordin receive the nomination 
of the writership immediately from the director, 
or through the medium of a-third person? I 
never asked Mr. ‘Tahourdin from whom he pro-. . 
cared it, or how he procured it. ~ 

Is the lady, who applied to you on behalf of 
Mr. O’Hara, an acquaintance of your’s? She is. 

You have stated, that you saw nothing of Mrs.. 
C. from the middle of the year 1806, till last 
November; was that interruption in your inter- 
course occasioned ‘by any difference that you 
had together? Not the Jeast. 

What was it owing to? Because I had no ace * 
quaintance with Mrs. C, further thaw | have 
already stated; I never saw her more than foar. 
times. previous to her separation from b, r. h.. 
the Duke of York. bosses 2 3 


x. 
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[The witness was directed to withdraw; the |. 
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Chairman was directed to report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.] ‘ 

A conversation then took place respect- 
ing the farther progress of the proccedings. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that it was impossible to conceive that any 
thing. more important could come before 
‘the house than the present investigation. 
He was of opinion, therefore, that the 
Committee ought to sit; again that day. 
He hoped, therefore, that gentlemen who 
had given notices of motions would agree 
to cp is them. , . 

‘The Commitiee was accordingly ordered 
to be resumed thisday. / 
Mr. Smith moved, that the Mr. Ta- 
hourdin, mentioned by the last witness, 
should be summoned to give evidence at 
the Bar.: 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that as the Sale of the Writership was not 
connected with the Charges against the 
D. of Y., it would not be proper to call 
Mr. Tahoardin. It might perhaps be done 


onthe ground of discrediting the evidence 
of the last witness; but as the affair was | 
totally distinct from the investigation at 
present before the house, the farther intro- 
_ duction of it might produce much incon- 


venience: he would recommend it to the 
hon. member. rather to moye for a Com- 
mittee up stairs, for the purpese of inves- 
tigating the appointment in question. 

Mr. R. Dundas also recommended the 
appointment of a Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
‘that the house must be convinced, from 
what had passed, of the necessity of 
some legislative proceeding, to prevent 
, the scandalous practice carried on in the 
sale of Commissions, and Places under 
government. He had refrained from in- 
troducing any measure while the present 
investigation was in progress, but ee 
step, it. was evident, ought to be speedily 
taken to stop the.evil. It was his opi- 
nion, that the advertising of such places 
ought to be made a crime; that the money 
advanced, or. agreed to be given, should 
be forfeited; that heavy penalties should 
be imposed, -and’ that atl. persons con- 
cerned in such traffic should be rendered 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Mr. Smith, in consequence of the sug- 

« gestion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, withdrew his motion, and gave no- 
tice that -he would, on the next meeting: 
of the house, move the appointment of 
a Select Committee. 
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‘Mr. Lowten was called to the Bar, to state: 


what he knew of William Williams. He © — 


said that he had known him several years 
ago; that he was sometimes very trouble- 
some, and that he considered him not a 
fit person to be allowed to go at large, 
he was derapged in his intellects. 

. It was then moved, “ That William. 
Williams be discharged without paying 
his fees.’”—This motion occasioned a short 
conversation, Mr...W. Wynne and Mr. 
Dickenson thought that, as the prisoner had | 
been taken into custody on a very serious 
charge, it would not become the dignity 
of .the house to. dismiss him without some 
further enquiry, though they had. no doubt 
that the ‘statement of Mr. Lowten would 

prove perfectly correct. Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Adam, and others, were of opinion that 
the prisoner ought not to be detained, and 
the question being put, it was carried in 
the affirmative. The prisoner was ac-, 
cordingly discharged. 

Adjourned at half past four o’clock on 

Friday morning. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

- Friday, February 10. 

[East Inpia Patronace.] Mr. George 
Smith rose to move for a Select Commit- 
tee, to inquire whether any and what Cor- 
rupt Practices had obtained in the Sale 
or Disposal of Cadetships, Writerships, or 
other Appointments, under the East India 
Company, or any negotiations respecting 
the same. He had the satisfaction to state 
te the house, that he brought forward this 
motion with the special approbation of the 
Court of Directors; with whom such a . 
measure had’ been for some time in con- 
templation, in consequence of the rumours 
prevalent that such a traffic for the dispo-. 
sal of such places had been carried on, 
and which, by no possibility, could have 
their sanction. ' What had passed in evi- 
dence before a Committee of the house 
last night, rendered it necessary no longer. 
to defer this motion, in order as well to 
vindicate the Court of Directors from every 
idea of. countenancing such transactions, as 
to trace them, if possible, to detection. 
He concluded’ by ‘moving: “ That a 
Select Committee be appointed, to enquire 
into the existence, of any corrupt practices 
in regard to the Appointment’and Nomi- 
nation of Writers or Cadets, in the service 
of the East India Company, or any agree-. 
ment, negotiation, or bargain, direct: or 
indirect, for the sale thereof; and to re- 
port the same, as it shall appear to them, 
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to the house ; together with their observa- 
tions thereupon.’ 

Mr. Charles Grant seconded the motion, 
’ and expressed: his regret, that he was not 
present last night, when something was 
stated upon the-subject, by one of the wit- 
nesses before the Committee. He assured 
the house, that nothing could be more. sa- 
tisfactory to the Court of Directors than 
the institution of the inquiry proposed ; 
for, as public men, they felt it a painful 


duty to meet imputations, the sources of . 


which they found it impossible to discover 
notwithstanding their most vigilant exer- 
tions. About eight or niné years since, the 
directors, upon a report of is kind having 
reached them, instituted an immediate and 
minute inquiry, to ascertain whether such 
abuses did exist, as the advertisements eve- 
ry day inserted in the public papers for the 
purchase of such appointments seemed to 
imply ; as the directors, if they found that 
_any such transaction had the aid or coun- 
tenance’ of any of their own body, were 
determined to make that person a public 
example; and it was in consequence re- 
ported to the Court that the patronage of 
a member of that body had been bestowed 
in favour of a clerk in the India house, 
who had received a cadetship, which ap- 
pointment the party had sold; butas soon 
as the fact was discovered, he was dis- 
missed from his employment. 

The motion passed in the affirmative ; 
and Mr. Smith being called on to name 
such members as he thought most eligible, 
expressed his wish that the house would 
interfere,.and take up the inquiry upon 
general grounds, and that no person be- 
longing to the Court of Directors, or Board 
of Controul, should. be a member of the 
Committee. He wishee rather that it 
should be chosen from the house at large ; 
and ‘he therefore named fifteen members 
unconnected with India affairs, and who 
were ordered to sit to-morrow. 

[Conpuct or tHe Duke or York.] 
The house, on the motion of Mr. Wardle, 
resolved itself into a Committee to inquire 
further into the Conduct of the Duke of 
York. Mr. Wharton in the Chair. 

Mr. Wardle thought it necessary,: before 
the Committee proceeded to examine evi- 
dence, to offer a few observations, in con- 
sequence.of something in the evidence of 
Mr. Donovan last night, stating that a Let- 
ter written by Mrs. Clarke to. him about a 
capt. Tucker was framed by Mr. Finner- 


ty. Upon a former day he had. stated 


every thing. he knew about Ms. Finner- 
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ty ; that he never saw him untit about the 
time major Hogan’s pamphlet was pub-. 


lished, and only once more in the lobby. 
of the house, when he: had said something 
to him about Dr. Thynne. Mr. Fi 

might possibly have mentioned to him Mr. 
Tucker’s name; but he solemnly declared 
he never received: from Mr. —— any 
information whatever, about. Mr. Tucker. 
Having, therefore, put the Committee in 
possession of all he knew about Mr. Fin- 
nerty, and of all the information, ox rather 
non-information, he had given bim. (for, 
in. fact, he had: told him nothing), he 
should. feel much gratification if the house 
would comply with the petition presented 
by a right hon. gent. last might from Mr. 
Finnerty, and permit him to be examined: 
at the.bar, which would. put an end: to. 
every insinuation respecting his acquain- 
tance with Mr. Finnerty. -His right hon. 
friend, for so he would call him, (Mr. - 
Sheridan), had thought fit on a former 
night to make an extraordinary attack 
upon him, respecting his alledged aequain- 
tance with a set of men who were called 
Foul Conspirators, and that he had derived 
his information from persons with whom . 
it was- disgraceful to hold any commanica- 
tion. He knew of no set. of men of the. 
description mentioned by the right hon.. 
gent. If he knew of such men, he would 
be the first to give them up. He declared 


to God he, neither knew. nor could guess. 


what his right hon. friend alluded to; and 
wished his right-hon. friend had chosen ra~. 
ther to give some explanation who. the: 
persons were to whom, he alluded, than by 
an imputation so mysterious to expose his 
conduct to the comments and misrepre- 
sentations of the ministerial prints ef the 
day. Ifhis right hon. friend would be so 
good as to name any character of such a 
description as he had stated, and from 
whom he might have derived unfounded 
information upon, this subjéct, he would: 


. declare all he knew, and do all he could 


to bring such persons to justice. The next 
point to which he felt it necessary to call 
the attention of the Committee was, the 
evidence given last night by Miss Taylor. 
It was a duty he owed to'that lady to state 
what he was now about to submit. He 
understood that that lady had two bro- 
thers in the army, and one in the navy 5 
and when he had told her of his.intention to. - 


_ have her examined at the bar of the house, 
‘she expressed great unwillingness to come 


forward ; but when he: urged the neces 
sity for her examination, her answer was, 


~ 





‘ 
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“that ifshe was forced: to come forward to, 
speak the truth, she must do-it at the risk 
of ruin to her nearest and dearest relations. 

Mr; Sheridan ‘coincided with his hon. 
friend, in the wish that Mr. Finnerty might 
be examined, and said, that so far from 


having intended to make any attack upon | 


his hon. friend, as he- was pleased to term 
it, on a former night, he merely cautioned 
him as to.the sources: of his information, 
and had sent to'him. a message upon the 
subject by a mutual friend. 

. Mr. Wardle said, he never had received 


_ that vr and; observed that his right 


on the former night, had 
pretty strongly insinuated that his inform- 
ation was derived from persons of. the de- 
scription of conspirators, with whom. it 
was disgraceful to hold any communica- 
tion; but without naming the persons to 
whom he alluded. 

Mr. Sheridan said; he had used no such 
phrase as conspirators-or conspiracy ; and 
it was hardly to be expected he should be 
so indiscreet as to name persons who were 

et to give their testimony before the 
ouse, and thus to excite prejudice against 
them. He had no objection, however, to 
allude now. to one of those persons named 
Donovan, who had yesterday given his 
evidence at the bar, and whose gioss.pre- 
varication evinced the kind of reliance that 
could be: placed on any information de- 
rived from him. © There were also two 
others whem. he had no objection now to 
name; for instance, M‘Callum and Cock- 
ayne, who, he did not scruple to say, were 
rsons to whose information no credit 
was to be attached ; and he had cautioned 


his hon. friend. against placing-much reli-, 


ance upon such men: but he called the 
house to witness, whether, instead of mak- 
ing’any attack upon his hon. friend, he did 
“not vindicate his conduct and intentions, 
and deprecate. the attempt of any set: of 
men disposed to make a run against an in- 
dividual member, who had the firmness 
and independence to rise in his place, 
and do that which he conceived to be his | 
public duty. For his own part, he was 
determined his conduct should be guided 
by neither favour nor affection, nor any 
regard torank or station. —- ; 

- Sir A. Wellesley bore bigh testimony to 
the military conduct of col.. Tucker.. He 


had served under both sir David Baird and | 


sir. Samuel Auchmuty in South America, 
with. the highest recommendation from 
beth, as an officer highly. deserving his 
majesty’s favour; and he felt it his. duty. 
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to state; that having witnessed his‘conducé. | 


in the expedition to Portugal, and his galgy) o 


lant services upon two particular. occasions, 
he felt. it due to: his cha 
consolation of his family, on this occasion 
to bear testimony to his merits. ©. Mi 

Mr. Wardle declared he never meant the. 
most distant. imputation upon the conduct. 
of that gallant officer, nor had he any pers 
sonal knowledge of him.whatever; he had 
only mentioned his name as connected 
with one of the transactions which were. 
the subject of inquiry.. Mr..Wardle next 
adverted to:some letters in his possession. 
which were alluded to on the evidence of 
Mr. Donovan last night, to.the reading of 
which he had no objection, and which he- 
was ready to produce if the committee de- 
sired it.. 

This produced a conversation of some 
0 a between the honourable member, 
lord Folkestone, the Attorney-General, 
Mr., Perceval, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Yorke, and Mr.. Bragge Ba- 
thurst, after which it was agreed that the: 
Letters should be read. 


GWYLLYM LLOYD WARDLE, Esq. a 
Member of the House, attending in his place, 
was examined as follows: 


Are those the letters Mrs. C. alludes to ih 
her letter to Mr. Donovan, in which she says,’ 
‘ T must be candid and tell you, that in order 
to facilitate some negotiation, I have given him 
a few of your letters ?” Those are part of the 
letters I had from Mrs. C. 

Are those: the letters to. which this letter of 
Mrs. C. alludes? It is impossible I. can an- 
swerthat.') 

Are those all the Letters of Mr. Donovan’s 
you received from Mrs,.C.? To the. best of 
my recollection, all, except some letters of Mr. 
Donovan's that apply to the commissions that I 
examined about last night, to be backed ‘by a 
member of parliament. 

Did you: obtain the letters of Mr. Donovan: 
all at once from Mrs. C., or at different times? 
At different times; the letters I have now 
given in, I obtained in the way I before stated 
to the house. . ; - 

These are part ‘of those which you took away 
without her consent ? That I took away, as*I 
before stated. 

Was it with her consent or against her con- 
sent, that you took away those letters? I have 
before stated how I took them, I took them 
from her table; she said I must not take them, : 
or must not use them, or something to that effect. 


_ Mr. JEREMIAH. DONOVAN was. called. 
: in, and examined. __ ' 
State whether those letters, in the hands of 


the clerk, areyour hand-writing? Theyare. 





ter, and tothe, 
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-» [The witness was directed to withdraw. ] 
{Letters read, dated the 8th October, 1808, 


the 20th October, 1808, 16th November, | 


1808, 14th December, 1808, and the 23d 
December, 1808. ] - 


*s¢ Charles-street, St. James’s-sauare, 
- ‘+ October 8th, 1808. 
“Dear. Madam ; The deanery of Hereford is 
« vacant, and in the sele gift of the duke of 
_ Portland; can you procure it for the rev. 
“G. H. Glasse? I would myself, unknown 
“to him, give 1,000/. for it. It must be’ 
“ filled up by next Saturday, at least so a 
«“ gentleman, who has just given me the in- 
“ formation, said. Mr. G. is my most par- 
* ticular - friend, and I would make great 
“ sacrifices to serve him; he is not. in town: 
“at present. I can, with confidence as- 
“ sure you he is a very good scholar, a man 
* of good fortune, and an extraordinary 
bad kind Sriend, of excellent connections, well 
“ known to the Dukes of Cumberland and 
“Cambridge. He is rector of Hanwell, 
«“ Middlesex. His. town house, No. 10, | 
* Sackville-street.—The moncy will be de- 
‘ posited on Wednesday next, for the land- 
“ ing waiter’s place.—An Inspector of the 
“ Customs, whose duty is rowing a boat 
“ about the river, visiting and placing offi- 
“ cers on board different ships, is about to 
‘be superannuated; the salary .is 4001. 
“per annum ; I am applied to for the ap- 
“‘ pointment, on the resignation taking 
* place; 1,000/, offered for it. Your’s 
“ very truly, J. Donovan.” 
« Mrs. Clarke.” 


“ Charles-street, St. James’s-square, 
. © October 20th, 1808. 

® Dear Madam ; Some friends of the rev. T. 
“ Baseley, M. A. are extremely desirous of 
“procuring for him promotion in the 
“ Church ; and it appears tu them:a very 
“ favourable opportunity, the vacancy of 
“ the deanery of Salisbury, to make appli- 
cation to the duke of Portland; and in 
“ order to secure an interest without his 
‘* knowledge, a party of ladies, at the head 
* of whom is lady Cardigan, have subscribed 
“ @ sum of money, 3,000 guineas, which is 
“ ready to be deposited, to carry into. exe- 
“‘ cution their intended plan.—Mr. Baseley 
“ is well known to his grace, and was parti- 
‘ cularly recommended to her majesty by 
*‘ Jady Cardigan, on the publication of his 
‘¢ pamphlet, ‘The Claims of the Roman 
‘ ¢ Catholics constitutionallyconsidered, &c. 
s* ‘&c.’ This chaplain to the duke of 
“ Gloucester, and the bishop of Lincoln, 
“ went with his grace upon some occasion 
* to serve the marquis of Titchfield ; would 
* be very strongly recommended by many 
* persons of fashion, the bishops of Nor- 
“ wichand Salisbury. I havea letter from 
* each to Mr. Baseley in.my possession, 
‘which would shew the estimation in 
* which he: is: held by them. The ladies 
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“are very anxious, and, ‘at the same ‘time, 
“ desirous that he should not know through 
‘“‘ what channel the money is raised, much 
“ less the application, nor do they wish to 
“ know any thing further than that he shall 
* succeed, :gnd then so’agreeably surprize 
‘him; or rather that his grace, without 
“any preface, should have the whole merit 
“of having selected so worthy a man to fill 
“ the vacancy, Your answer will oblige, 
“ Your's, very truly, J. Donovan.” 

“ Lord M. and Mrs. J. are in town.” 


‘ Charles-street, St.. James’s-square, 
“¢ November 16, 1808. 
‘¢ Dear Madam ; The place of Inspector of the 
‘“‘ Customs is now vacant by the death of 
“ Mr. Booty, and I learn that the Queen 
“ and the duke of Dorset are about to apply 
* for it. I hope you'will procure it for Mr, 
** Henry Tobin, the gentleman you were s0 - 
* good to say you would serve when an op- 
“ portunity offered. I will do myself the 
‘ pleasure of waiting on you whenever you 
“ will appoint on the subject. .Can you 
» por the paymastership to a second 
“battalion for 500/.? Your’s very truly, 
“© Mrs. Clarke.” J. Donovan.” 


‘“ Dec. 14, 1808, 

“¢ Dear Madam; I regret much that I had not 
“ the pleasure to see you 6n Saturday even-" 
“ing. It was the only time I had been out 
“¢ since Tuesday, and I have suffered consi- 
“ derably in consequence, from my wound. 
«‘—T am daily applied to for the ‘particu- 
“ lars.of the. appomtment at Savannah la 
“ Mar. Is ita surveyor. of customs and 
“ landing waiter? Is the salary 1,300/. per 
“ annum, or how much is the salary, and | 
“ from what do the perquisites arise? Is the 
“ 1,300/. sterling, or Jamaica currency? 
“ What is the duty? Can you procure 
“ Janding waiter’s place in January next? 
“ The paymaster second battalion? Rela- 
“ tive to the letters, I.am in part ready, and 

. wish to consult with you relative to them. 
‘‘ T shall be at home this evening, and, if 
“ able to bear the motion of a carriage, 
“dine in your neighhourhood to-morrow. 
“ T remain, Dear Madam, Your’s very traly, 

“ Mrs. Clarke.” _ J. Donovan.” 

‘“¢ Charles-street, St. James’s-square, 
« Dee. 28d, 1808. 

“ Dear Madam ; I am daily plagued about the 
“ Savannah la Mar appointment; also res 
“ pecting the landing  waiter’s, the 2d 
6s Eavtalion paymastership, and the com- 
‘¢ missaryship. - Pray let .me hear from, or 
“ see you, on the subject of the Savannah 
“business particularly.—Mrs. Howes re~ 
‘quested me to thank you, in her name, 
bad for your kindness, and have got into dis- - 
“ grace for not having done so sooner, and 
“ for not letting her know when you called 
“ last. Your's very truly, J. Donovan. 

«“ Mrs. H. sends her compts. “i Test 

‘“ Mrs. Clarke.” 


iohinentensperegslgrcemengppcanarsipeenasene ee 


trine laid down by an hon. gent. under the 
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Mr. C. Bradshaw observed, that ifhis re- 
collection did not completely fail him, Mr. 
‘Donovan had been guilty of the most gross 
prevarication. It was not his intention to 
offer a single observation, directly or indi- 
rectly, until the close of the examination. 
But if it should prove as he strongly sus- 
pected, he should unquestionably move 
for the committal of Mr. Donovan.—He: 
‘was proceeding to comment on the doc- 


gallery, when he was called to order by 
Mr. Croker. 

The Attorney General stated, that he had | 
just received a letter from general Claver- ‘ 
ing, which he read to the house, and which | 
stated, That having understood that Mrs. 
Clarke had introduced his name in her last 
examination, he was desirous of being exa- 
mined at the bar of the house that night, 
and more-especially touching his having 
called at Mrs. C.’s house, as his*replies 
would go directly to. impeach that lady’s 
veracity. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that if it were 
intended to commit. Mr. Donovan, for hav- 
ing uttered gross falsehoods, the same pro- 
ceeding must certainly take place with 
any other witnesses, who, by their con- 
duct, placed themselves in the same pre-' 
‘dicament. If it could be proved, that Mrs. 
‘C. had been guilty of such gross breaches 
of veracity, as Mr. Donovan seemed to 
have been, he was at a loss to know where 
any person could be found who would 
oppose ler commitment. If the asser- 
tion of general Clavering were to be 
‘weighed against the assertion of Mrs. C. 
no one could doubt which must kick the 
beam in the estimation of the committee ; 
but still the committee would perceive, 
that there was a difference: between con- 
victing a person of probable falsehood by 
producing the testimony of another, and 
convicting a person of absolute falsehood 
by the production of his own testimony. 

The Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer stated 
the inconvenience which must result from 
the indulgence of hon:-gentlemen in ge-: 
neral observation. - The remarks of the 
thon. gent. were by no means called for by 
what had been stated by his learned 
friend. 

Mr. Adam recommended a dispassion- 
‘ate conduct on the part of the committee. 
It was natural, that in a popular assembly 
a great diversity of opinions should exist, 
and that those. opinions should be main- 
tained with a heat not always decorous or 





dignified. It was most desirable that this 


ardour should be repressed on the present 
important question, and that the patient o 
examination of the subject,.which he was -~ 


anxious that the committee should pursue, ° * 
might terminate as it ought, in an.impar- ° 
tial discussion, and in chat fair and dis- 
passionate manner which became ‘a judi- 
cial proceeding of such extreme import- 
ance. ¢ 


DAVID PEIRSON was called in and exa- 
mined. 
{By Mr. Wardle.) 


[The evidence given by the witness on the 7th 
instant, being read,] , 
Is there any part of that evidence, on which 


‘you wish to make any observation or alteration, 


or any ‘addition? No alteration. On the night 
that the D. of Y. went (o Weymouth, about 
eleven o’clock at night, I was sent out to get a 
bill changed; I went out, and got it changed, 
and brought it in, and returned it to Mrs, C.; 
she looked it over, and said it was all right. 
The D. of Y. was present when I gave the bill 
to Mrs, C. and received it from Mrs. C, 


(By Mr. Yorke.) 


With whom have you had any conversation, 
respecting the evidence you gave when you 
were here last? Not any body. — 


(By Mr. Sturges Bourne.) 


Have you spoken with nobody about it? 
With nobody ; I have not spoken to any one 
about it. ; 

Have you seen Mrs. C. since you gave ‘your 
evidence here last? No, I have not. 

Did you see Mrs, C. when you retired from 
the bar on the former day ? I saw her, but I 
did not speak to her. Pid 

Did she speak to you? She just bowed her © 
head, and said, “ Peirson ;” I said, “‘ I have 
been examined, Ma’am.” 

Did she say any.thing else to you? Not any 
thing. 

Are you positive that no other person has 
spoken to you on the subject of the evidence 
you gave here, or you to them? I met Ludo- 
wick+in the park, and he asked me; he said 
that I might be mistaken; yet he could not 
recollect anything about it. 

Was that all that passed between you and 
Ludowick? It was ail that passed between him 
and me, except he said, that I must.make a 
mistake ; that there was a bill brought down 
one morning, in his presence, of 10/. by Mrs. 
Favourite, and Spee to agirl to go out and. 
get change ; and he thought I must have made 
a mistake about that bill. 


(By General Loftus.J 
Did not you make-a communication’to Mr. 
Wardle, or speak to him, to say you wished to 
alter your evidence? I’ called upon Mr, War- 
dle, and told: Mr. Wardle about the bill that I 
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received from Mrs. C. and went and got change 
for, and returned that night, in the presence of 
‘the. D. of Y.; I told Mr. Wardle that I had 
done that. 

What was the amount of the bill you got 
ehange for? 1 think 100/. but I am not certain. 

Do you adhere to your former statement, that 
you-had spoken to no person on this subject 
since you were examined in this house? I have 
not spoken to any person since I was examined. 
~ Where did you get that bill changed?, I got 

_it changed at Mr. Byfield’s and Mr. Bridge- 
man’s; Mr. Bridgeman and his wife changed it 
for me, confectioners in Vere-street. - _ 

Are Byfield and Bridgeman partners? _ I be- 
lieve they are. ~ ; 

Did you try to get that bill changed at any 
other place? Yes; I went to Mr. Stevens’s in 
Bond-street, and tried there, but they could not 
do it for me; they sent out, but could not do it 
for me. , ; 

How long have you left Mrs. C.’s service? 
It is three_years,ago now, 

Have you seen her cogmaely since you quit- 
ted her service? I never saw her before I saw 
her at this house. a’ 

Did not you.see Mrs, C, in her chariot a day 
or two. before you gave your evidence at this 
bar, or on the, very day in which you gave your 
former evidence? . The day before she sent for 
me into Baker-street, where she was in her car- 
riage, to ask me, whether ever I had changed 
any bill, or knew any.biil changed; I said, I re- 
colleoued Mrs. Favorite giving a bill to Ludowick, 
‘and his going and getting the bill changed, and 
bringing it back again ; and how I had taken a 
bill from her the night the D. of Y. went to 
Weymouth, and got her change, and brought it 
back again;. she asked me the amount of it, 
and I could not tell her; and she said she recal- 
lected that very well. . 

Have you made any communication to Mrs. 
C. since that period, or do you know how it was 
communicated to her that you meant to alter 

our evidence? I have not seen or made any 
inquiry or any thing to, Mrs. C, 


( By Lord Folkestone.) 


How do you acgount for the circumstance, 
that at your last examination you did not recol- 
lect the particulars which you have now related 
to the committee? 1 had a very bad head-ach, 
and when I have the head-ach it affects my 
memory, that I am very forgetful, and I did not 
' think of it; and at the same time, when I was 
asked about the Duke’s servant, I thought I 
must not answer, as I was Mrs. C.’s servant, or 
I had thoughts of it then, but as I was not ask- 
ed, I wished rather to withdraw. 

Are you nabaening pater: that suffering at the 
present moment? -Not now. 


‘(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) ° 


Then it, was not merely from the defect of 
memory occasioned by your head-ach that you 
did not state the circumstance. on. your former 
examination? Yes, it was from that that I did 
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not recollect it; being a stranger, and never at 
the bar before, I did uot kaow what.to say. 


Did you recollect at the time that sou were - 


here before, what you have stated? I bad some 
recoliection, but I could: not teil the sum of the 
bill, or any thing; but I have since recollected, 


that I believe the bill-I changed that night at 11 


o'clock, was 100/. or thereabouts. 

Did you know before you came to. the bar 
this‘evening, that you were to be re-examined 
upon this point? No, I did aot. . 

Do you recollect what time_of the night it 
was that the D. of Y. set oif to, Weymouth, on 
the night this was changed? Near one o’clock 
in the morning. ‘ 


(By Mr, Fuller.) 


‘Did you not know when you were the last 
time at this bar, that you were to tell the truth? 
I have told the truth, to the best of my know- 
ledge. 


( By Mr. Barham.) 


How could you state that you had spoken 
with nobody on the subject of the evidence you 
have given before, when you iminediately after- 
wards declared you had spoken both with Mr. 


Wardle and-Ludowick? ‘I did not think what I 


said then. : 
( By Colonel Vereker.) 


* How do you reconcile your memory, being so 
perfect in every other part of the transaction, 
and not so perfect as to the amount of the note 
you got changed? I am not certain of the 
amount of the note, no further than [ think, te 
the best of my recollection, it was 1001. 


( By Mr. Smith.) 





‘ 


« Do you know a Miss Taylor? T have seem - 


her at Mrs. C,’s. 

‘Was she frequently at Mrs. C.’s? She was 
frequently at Mrs. C.’s. : 

Was she ever there when the D. of Y. was 
there, and in his company? I believe not, I do 
not recollect to have seen her in his company ; 
she might have been in the house. - 

- Was she usually part of the society when the 
D. of Y. was there? I never saw her in.com- 
pany with the D. of Y. 

- Was she-very intimate with Mrs, C.? I be- 
lieve very intimate. : 


(By Mr. Giddy:) 


Are your head-achs.of such a nature as to re- 


quire medical aid? No... 
(By Mr. Lushington.) 

_ What did you understand to be the real pro- 
fession of Miss Taylor? I aim quite a stranger 
to it... ois: . 
Do you ever recollect Miss Taylor. diving in 
company. with. Mrs. C. at Gloucester-place ? 
id.the Duke 
of . No. aise oi 334 
e Witness was directed,to withdraw.] 
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ever dine. there at: the. same 
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Brigadier General CLAVERENG having stated 
to a Member of.the House, that he was de- 
sirous of being examined, he was called in, 
and examined. °° ‘ 


( By the Attorney General.) — 
: Have you sent a letter to me this evening? 
I did so. e ‘ 4 , 
Desiring that you might- be examined? I did 
40, 


When did you first know Mrs, C.? I believe 
it was about six years ago; I am not exactly 
precise as to the date, 

For what purpose did youggall at Mrs. C.’s 
house recently? It was in consequence of a 
report that I heard, that every person in town 
with whom Mrs. C. had ever had ary conversa- 
— nee to be called meow this seg ae 

use for the purpose o ging to her vera- 
city, and parts among Saw that‘my name 
was introduced ; I accordingly addressed:a let- 
ter to an honourable member of this house, col. 


‘Wardle, .a copy of which letter I have in my |: 


ket, if it is necessary to produce it. 
[General Clavering read the letter.} 


“ 8th Feb.” 
* Sir; It has been intimated to me, that a let- 
“ ter has been addressed to you by Mrs. C. 
‘* which is to.be brought forward before the 
“ house of commons, wherein my name is 
“introduced as being capable, among 
* others, of speaking to her veracity. Should 
‘ this be the case, I am most urgently to re- 
“quest that my name may be expunged 
“ from the said letter. My testimony, more- 
*¢ over, would mar the very point which she 
“‘ is desirous, of supporting, since she told 
* me very lately that she was living with 
“ Mr, Mellish ; since, being a family man, 
““ the’world would be inclined to attribute 
“ improper motives for my acquaintance 
* with a lady in her situation. Being par- 
“-ticularly anxious in this business, I: wish 
“ to have the honour of seeing you upon it; 
“ and presuming that 12 to-morrow will not 
“ be an inconvenient hour, will wait on you 
“ at that time.” — 
- Eaccordingly, at #2 yesterday, did call’ upon 
Mr, Wardle, and1 stated to him the purport of 
the letter which I-have had the honour of read- 
ing to you; and I further stated, that if it was 


. Mrs, C.’s intention to summen me before the 


house, mi testimony must certainly go to im- 
peach her veracity, because it is not above a 
mosth since that she absolutely stated to me 
that she was living with.a Mr. Mellish. On my 
return, after leaving col. Wardle’s house, it lay 
ip my way to pass by Mrs. C.’s door, and it o¢- 
cutred to me that probably it might be a service 


. i . ‘ 
also to state the same circumstance to her; I 


called there, and she denied herself, and-said 
that she was extremely ill.in bed, bot that if I 
would call in two hours, she would see me; I 


' replied, that it would not be in my power to.call 


at thet time; she then sent me word she was to 


be geen at home at five o'clock, if I pass 


ter after five, and did not see her: the 
of it was to inform her, that if she did call me, 
I should be under the necessity of stating what 
I have now had the honour of stating. ; 
Ts there any thing else which you wish to 
state to the house ie T may judge from the 
accuracy of what I have heard, I’ understand 
my name was further brought furward last 
night, as having attempted to influence the 
vote of an hon. member of this house. I de- 


collection, J never spoke to that honourable 


unnecessary for me so to have done, because 
the hon. gent. always did vote upon the side 
on which he then gave his vote. 

Did you ever represent, that you had influ- 
enced that person w give his vote upon that 
occasion? Never. \ 


(By Mr. Sheridan). 


Did you exert yourself to bring up lord John 
Campbell from Scotland, to vote upon the De- 
fence Bill, towards the latter end of 1805, or 
the beginning of 1806? To the best of my be- 
lief and recollection, I never wrote to him nor 
spoke to him upon the subject. 

Did you at any time during your acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. C., promise to send her recom- 
mendations of any officers? Never; but it will 
be necessary to explain the answer that I gave 
there more fully. About six weeks ago I re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. C., stating her incli- 
nation to see me; [ called upon her, when she 
informed me she was extremely-anxious to pro- 
mote a_young man who was a lieutenant in the 
20th regiment, and that h. r. h. the D. of Y, 
was also anxious he should be promoted, and 
that Mr. Greenwood was also anxious he should 
be promoted.. I was just then returned from 
abroad. She informed me a regulation had 
been lately entered into, that any member of 
parliament or a general officer writing a letter 
to col. Gordon, that recommendation would be 
taken into consideration immediately ; .I in- 
formed her I was not aware of’ any such regu- 
lation, and that previous to:my taking any step 
of that kind, as it was totally unknown to me, 
I mast know that that person was a deserving 
character. She: accordingly, about two, days 
afterwards, inclosed me a letter signed by lieut. 
col. Ross, of the 20th regiment, stating that 
lieut. Sumner, the officer in question, was & 
very deserving character. In order to be sa- 
tisfied that this letter was written by lieut. col. 


wood and Cox, and shewed the letter to the 
head clerk, who informed me that it was the 
signatare of col. Ross; I afterwards informed 
her that it would be absolutely necessary that 
a proper letter should be written to me upon 
the subject, and as she had told me this lieut. 


member of this house, I desired that this letter 
shoul@ be written by him to me. Accordi 





a few days afterwards I received a letter, which 


\ 


that time; I accordingly did call about a quars — - 


, Clare, upon my honour, to the best of my ree: 


person upon the question, and it was perfectly . . 


Ross, I went to the house of Messrs. Green-' 


Summer was a nephew'to Mr. Sumner, an hon. ' 


* ing 
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was absurd in the extreme, dated from the 
Temple, and dated ‘something sooner ;_ the let- 
ter was so extremely absurd, that I returned it 
to Mrs. C., stating. in my letier, that if she 
meant it asa joke, it was an extremely bad 4 
joke, and that if I sent it to the War-Oiice, it 
would be very badly received ; and I conclud- 
ed, that: I was her humble servant. A few 
‘days afterwards, she sent me another letter, 
signed by this same Mr. Sumner, which letter 
. [have in my pocket, but whicly second letter I 
‘ took no notice of, in consequence of the ex- 
treme absurdity of the former. 
- [The letter was delivered.in and read]. 


« Sir; my brother, lieut. Sumner of the 20th 

. © foot, being desirous of purchasing a com- 
“ pany in the 79th regiment, and having 
“ served in the above-mentioned corps with 
“ the entire approbation of his commanding 
“ officer, (if not in that, in any other old 
“ regiment of the lirie,) I take the liberty 
“ of requesting, that you will adopt the ne- 
* cessary steps for promoting his wishes by 
* such recommendation of him, to the D. 
“of Y., as his conduct appears to merit ; 
‘and you will confer a very great favour 
“on your, &c. Cua. C. Sumner.” 

“ Temple, Jan. 17,1809. 

“ Brig. Gen. Clavering.” 


‘ 


; Did Mrs. Clarke represent to you who this 
_ Mr. Sumner was, from whom the letter came? 
She informed me upon my first interview with 
her, that he was a nephew of Mr. Sumner, the 
member for Surrey.» 
- Were you informed who the Mr. Sumner 
was, who was suppesed to have written that 
letter? I. never was informed who the Mr. 
Sumner was, who wrote that letter, but I have 
been informed this evening, that there is no such 
person in existence. 


_ (By Sir T. Turion). 


At either of the times you-called upon Mrs. 
C. yesterday, did you leave any and what mes- 
sage, and with whom? If I mistake not, I stat- 
ed that to the hon. house before; I left no 
age than that I should call at about 
@ quarter after be she had appointed that 
time for being attiome. —. Hy, 

Did the gentleman who was with vou, leave 
any message in your hearing? ‘There was no 
person with me. see 

At either of the times >On.the second time, 
I certainly said it was extremely extraordinary 
that.she had gone out, when she had appointed 
that time for seeing me. 

Did you leave any message purporting what 
was the nature of your visit to her? I left-no 
message whatever, but that which I have had 
the honour of stating. ; 

I understood you to say, that you impeach 
the credibility of the testimony of Mr. C., 
upon the ground that ‘she represented: herself 
to be living with a Mr. Mellish ; did she re- 

resent herself to you. as .liying with Mr. 
Wellish the member for Middlesex? She did 
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not say that hé was the member for Mid-. 
dlesex. aa Be 

Have you any, and what reason to’ suppose 
that she did not live under the protection of a 
Mr. Mellish? That which passed in this hon, 
house a few evenings past ; it was proved that’ 
she did not live with Mr. Mellisb. oa 

Then I understand you to say, that you have 
no other reason for impeaching the credibility 
of the testimony of Mrs. C., but the statement 
that she lived under the protection of a Mr. , 
5 ate Not any, that Iam at present aware 
of. 

Have you any reason, independent of any 
circumstances that you have read or heard of, 
to impeach her testimony, or to consider her 
not worthy of belief? I certainly do not con- 
ceive her worthy of belief, from having impos- 
ed upon me in the manner she had, and from 
the variety of contrary evidence it dues appear 
she has delivered before this hon. house. 

How has she imposed upon you ?, By having 
informed me that she was under the protection 
of Mr. Mellish, which [ understand not to be 
the case. : 

How do you understand that not to be the 
case? From its appearing to have been proved 
to the contrary before this hon. house. 

Have you any other reasons whatever; than 
those you have stated, to believe that she has 
imposed upon you? None, that I am at present 
aware of. 


( By Mr. Charles Dundas. J 


Have you not stated in evidence to this com- 
mittee, that she has imposed upon you by stat- 
ing that there was a false letter written to you 
in the name of Sumner? If 1 am correct in my 
recollection, I did not state this evening that 
she had imposed upon me on that account. 

Have you not stated, that in the case of the 
Defence Bill your name ‘had been used, which 
you denied to be true? I stated, that I had 
ase so, but not from herself. 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Are you acquainted with Miss Taylor? If it 
is the Miss Taylor who has been examined be- 
fore this house, I certainly have seen her at 
Mrs. Clarke’,  -, 

Have you frequently seen her at Mrs, C.’s in 
Gloucester-place ? I may have seen her proba- 
bly twice or three times there. 

Was she there as the friend and companion 
of Mrs. C., when. you saw her there? I cer- 
tainly believe not, because Mts. C, informed 


‘| me, that she kept a boarding-school at Chelsea. 


When she was in Gloucester-place, was she 
not upon a visit to Mrs. C., and assdciating 
with her, living with her for the day? That is 
more than I can reply to, not recollecting hav- 
ing ever been in Gloucester-place more than 
twice. 


(By Mr. Rose.) 


Did you not state that Mrs. C. had informed 
you that a regulation existed, by which a letter 
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of recommendation of an officer, requesting 
promotion, forwarded by a member of _parlia- 
ment or a general officer, would obtain consi- 
detation ; and have you ascertainéd . whether 
such a regulation-does exist? ‘I certainly have 
informed myself, that any application from an 


hon, member of parliament or from any gene-— 


ral officer, will always: meet with attention 
-at the office of h. r. h, the Commander in 
Chief, *  ~ es 

Ts the sense in which you understand atten: 
tion will be bestowed upon a letter so sent, the 
sense in which you understood the commupica- 
tion you received from Mrs. C.? I really do 

_not understand the question. ag 

Do you understand the regulation, as you 
suppose it to exist, to be the same as she de- 
scribed it to you? Certainly not, because she 
gave me'reason to understand, that, during the 
time I was absent abroad on foreign service, a 
regulation had been issued, and no regulation 
had been issued upon the subject; I cannot 
say that she absolutely in those direct words 
said so, but she gave me to understand it, and 
I did so understand it. ; 

Iu what respect ‘does the representation she 
gave of this regulation, and what you under- 
stand to be the practice of the Commander in 
Chief, differ? They differ most widely, in con- 

- sequence of no such regulation as she informed 
me of having ever been issued ; . but it was al- 
ways understood, that a recommendatidn from 
a member of this house would be attended to, 
provided the object so recommended, on fur- 
ther inquiry, was found worthy of promotion. 


(By Mr. Western.) 


You have stated, that you called at Mrs. 
G.’s twice recently, to request that you might 
not be called upon to speak to her veracity; had 

ou any othér communication with Mrs. C. re- 
ative to the subject now undergoing the con- 
sideration of this Committee? I certainly bad 
another object in view besides, that I did not 
wish my name to be brought forward in a case 


of thjs kind, because the world might naturally |, 


imagine, that, having had any communication 


with a lady of that description, it might have | 


been a communication of a criminal -nature, 
which, upon my honour, never did exist. 
_ Had you no other reason for 


you might not be called upon? None but 


what I have had the honour of stating to this |- 


Committee. . 4 ; 
. (By Mr. Herbert.) 


You have stated, that you impeach the 
eredibility of the evidence of Mrs. C., because 
she told you that she lived under the protection 


of a Mr. Mellish, which you think contradicted. 


by thé evidence. that came before this Com- 
. ‘mittee ; what reason did she give you, or what 
reasons induced you to suppose that the Mr. 
Mellish she alluded to must be the member 
for Middlesex? If I am correct, I did not 
say that it was Mr, Mellish, the member for 
Middlesex, 


bea that . 
n 


(By Mr.Quin.) == 


Mrs. C.,"to request that your name should not 
be mentioned, or that you should not be called 
upon to give any testimony against her; what 
motive has induced you to come now to give , 
this evidence? Because ‘my name having ap- 
peared in the public papers, I was desirous of 
wiping away the. imputation which I have al- 
ready referred to, er i 


(By Mr. Lamb.) 9 <~ 


Are you acquainted with Mr. Dowler? I 
never heard of him, excepting through the 
medium of the public prints, 

Do you recollect having had any conver- 
sation with Mrs. C. upon political transactions, 
at the period of 1804 and 1805? I have no re- 

. collection of any conversation of the kind ; Iam 
certain that none of that nature then took place; 

No conversation on the subject of the de-. 
bates that were taking place in this house,.and 
who was likely to vote on one side, and who on 
the other? ‘I have no recollection of uny cir- 
cumstance of the kind, and I.am almost posi- 
tive that no conversation of that nature ever 
did take place, as it was a business in which I 
did in no way whatever concern myself. 


(By Mr. J. Smith.) 


_ Had you any communication whatever on 
the subject of-Army Promotions with Mrs. C.? 
I never proposed any conversation of that kind, 
nor do I recollect any having ever existed, ex- 
cepting at the period [ before alluded to, wher 
she requested I would recommend to the con-, 
sideration of the D. of Y., lieut, Sumner, o 
the 20th regiment. 

I understand you then to say, you had never 
at any time any communication or conversation 
whatever with Mrs. C, on the subject of Army 
Promotions, except in the case of lieut. Sum- 
ner? Certainly not, as being the subject of . 
conversation. 

Had, you any incidental conversation with 
Mrs. C. upon that subject? A period. of so 
many years having elapsed since that time, 
‘it: is: impossible to spective! and ac- 
curately to a question so ¢lése as that, but to 
the best of my belief I do not think I had. 


(By Mr, Wardle.) 


Do you of ‘your own knowledge know that 
Mrs. C. used ber influence in favour of any 
person whatever in the Army with the Com- 
mander in Chief? I do not. 

Do you of your own knowledge know of any 
person: that asked her to use her influence 
with the Commander in Chief upon that sub- 
ject? I-am not acquainted with any person 
that ever did; I have heared reports of that 
nature, but I cannot bring tu my recollection 
any person positively. 

_Then you state positively that you do not | 
know of any transaction of that nature? Nong, 





to my certain knowledge, . 





Having stated that you called twice upon : : 























Give a direct and positive answer to that 
‘ question? I donot know of any transactign of 
‘that nature. | 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


The Marquis of Titchfield rose and ob- 


served, that the story some nights since | 


mentioned to the house, respecting an 
Office in the City, in which the name of 
a noble relation of his (the duke of Port- 
Jand) was implicated, appeared to him, as 
it must to the house and the public, so 
completely ridiculous, that he thought. it 
unworthy of any attention orhis part; but 
he now understood that there was a letter on 


the table, referring to a particular transac- 


tion, with regard to which he wished’ to 
submit some explanations to the house. 
The Mr. Beazley, mentioned in the letter 
alluded to, called at his noble relation’s 
house— ‘ 

Mr. Whitbread wished to’ know whether 
the noble marquis was offering his state- 
mént as evidence? It appeared to-him that 
it ought to be entered in the minutes. In 
consequence of a circumstance, which in- 
cidentally came out last night in evidence, 

‘a Committee had this day been appointed 
to investigate some concerns connected 
with the East India Company, and pos- 
sibly a Committee might become neces- 
sary, with regard to the affairs of the 
Treasury also. ei , 

The Chancellor of the. Exchequer observed, 
that the only difference was as to the ex- 
pediency of entering the noble lord’s 
statement in the Minutes. In his judg- 
ment, that did not appear necessary, par- 
ticularly as it referred to a point not pro- 
perly relevant to the professed object of 
the inquiry. 

Mr. Whitbread suggested, whether, as 
the point deemed irrelevant by the right 
hon. gent. was already in the Minutes, it 
would not be hei, that the noble lord’s 
explanation of it Should be inserted there 
also. 

Mr. Rose thought it not material to press 
the question, whether the noble lord’s .ex- 
planation should be inserted in the Mi- 
nutes or not, although certainly wide of 
the original object for which the Commit- 
tee was appointed ; but this was but one 
of many instances, in which the Commit- 
tee had gone astray. 

Mr. Wilberforce wished the noble lord’s 
statement to be inserted in the Minutes, , 

Mr. Sheridan thought the proposed state- 
ment should be -inserted among the. evi- 
dence, to enable the house to judge of the 

case. If it appeared, that Mrs. ‘C. had 
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made an improper use of the name’of the 
D, ‘of Y., ‘the inference would be pretty 
strong, thatshe had made an equally im- ~ 
probes use of the name of the duke of 
ortland, — be 


The MARQUIS or TITCHFIELD, a Mem- 
-ber of the House, attending in his place, was 
then examined. 


( By Mr. Sheridan. ) 


Wiill your lordship, state, every thing you are 
acquainted with as to an application from the 
rev. Mr. Baseley to the duke of Portland? Mr. 
Baseley called upon the duke of Portland, on 
the 3d of Jan., not being able to see him, left 
this Letter, which the servant gave to my néble 
relation; it is dated No 9, Norfolk-street, 
Grosvenor-square. [The Marquis read the 
Letter. ] 


‘“¢ Norfolk-street, Grosvenor-square. 
“ My Lord Duke; I wished particularly to see 
“‘ your grace upon the most private busi- 
“ness. I cannot be fully open by Letter. 
“The object is, to solicit your. grace’s re- 
“‘ mendation to the Deanery of Salisbury, 
“or some other Deanery, for which the 
‘most ample pecuniary remuneration I 
“ will instantly give a draft to your grace. 
“ For Salisbury, three thousand pounds, 
I hope your grace will pardon this, 
~ and instantly commit these bias to the 
“ flames.——I'am now writing for the be- 
“ nefit of Administration, a most interest- 
“ing pamphlet. Excuse this openness ; 
“and I remain your grace’s 
“ Most obedient and obliged Servant, 
“T, Basery.” 
- @P_§. I will attend your grace whenever 
“ you may appoint, but sincerely beg your 
‘* grace’s secrecy.” si Sa 
Indorsed : 
“ Delivered by the Writer himself 
to my Servant, on Tuesday 3 Jan. 
1809, at Bn. House, P.” ; 


This Letter was delivered by the Writer 
himself, and is indorsed by the duke of Port- 
land, the 3d of Jan. in the present year. Upon 
receiving this Letter, my noble relation, finding 
that the Writer of it was gone, gave particular 
orders that. Mr. Baseley never should be ad- 
mitted into his house, and the same day wrote a 


“ 





a 


‘ 


Letter to the Bishop of London, of which I 


have a copy in my hand, inclosing the Note 
which I have just delivered in at the Table. 
[The Marquis read the Letter.]: 


“ Burlington House, ° 
“ Tuesday $ Jan. 1809.” 
person by whom the Note - 


“ 


My Lord; The 


“‘ inclosed was left at my house this morn- 
'€ ing being possessed, as I_ understand, of 
“ one,if not of two Chapels in your lord- 
« ship’s diocese, I consider it ‘to be in- 
“ cumbentupon me,.from thé sense I have 
“ of the duty I owe to. the’ public, as well 
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' “as from my tespect for your lordship, not 
“ to pers to fogs Seictersaed of 
* it; and I accordingly take wie liberty of 
laying it before you.—I have reason to 
“believe that the Note is written by the 
« on whase name is subscribed to it, as 
“3 pre heretofore received Notes or Let- 
“ters from him, the writing of which, to 
“the best of my recollection, very much, 
“if not exactly, resembles that of the 
** Note. enclosed; and one if not more of 
“‘ which was written at my house in conse- 
mt — of my declining to see him. _ The 
‘ Note inclosed, however, he brought with 
“him; and on my desiring to be éxcused 
seeing him, he gave it to my servant, 
“and immediately left my house. As I 

'« have no copy of the Note, I must desire 
“ your lordship to return it to me.” 


Indorsed : 


« To the Lord Bishop of London, 
“ $d Jan. 1089.” 


I do not know whether it is necessary I 
should read the letter which my noble relation 
received from the bishop of London in conse- 
quence, [The Marquis read the Letter.] 


“ Fulham house, Jan. 5, 1809. 
* My Lord, 

“It is impossible for me to. express the asto- 
“nishment and indignation which were 
“ excited in my mind, by the perusal of 
“ the Letter which your grace has done me 

» “tbe honour of enclosing ; a mark of your 
“ attention for which I must beg you to.ac- 
“ cept my best thanks,—-It is too true that 
** this wretched creature Basely has one if 
“ not two Chapels in my Diocese. I have 
“ Jong known him to be a very weak man, 
“ but till this insufferable insult upon your 
“ grace, I did not know he was so com- ‘ 
“ pletely wicked, and so totally void of all 
“ principle : And as your is in s- 

' sion of the most incontestible proofs of his 
¢ guilt, you will, F trust, inflict upon him the 
“ disgrace and the punishment he so richly 
“deserves. I have the honour to be, &c, 

“B. Lonpon.” 
Indorsed : | 


“ The bishop of London.” 
That is the whole of the transaction. 


Mr. THOMAS PARKER was called in, and 
4 examined, 


(By Mr. Wardle). 


, Are you furnished with your Books of Ac- 
counts? I have no more than I had yesterday, 
nor I do not understand that’ there is any 
more ; ay casein roggsnen that I was to at- 
tend at the house this evening till I had the 
summons, but I sent to desire them to let: me 
have. all the Books and P that had Mrs. 
Cs name upon them. [The witness was di- 
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Mr. ‘WILLIAM TYSON was called in an 
‘Examined. 


- (By Mr. Wardle.) 


Have you got any account of checks of, r. 
h. the D; of Y., t 


ty the late Messrs. Birkett of Princes-street ? 
ot any. x 
Have you any notes of hand, or bills? Not 


any. : 
: Hiave you any memorandum in your books 


of any such bilis having passed through your ’ 
house? Not to my knowledge. 
Have you the late Messrs. Birkett’s accounts 
at your house? Yes, we have. 
‘Have you examined those accounts before 
you came here this evening? Yes, I have. 
Was not the order that you received, to 
bring those accounts with you? It was. 
hy did you not comply with that order? 
I have brought a statement of Birkett’s checks, 
Had any body spoken to you upon this 
subject before you were served with a summons 


rthis day? No one. 


Do you take upon you to say that nobody to 
your knowledge has been at your house upon 
this subject, within these last ten days ? Not 
to my knowledge, 

Are you-a partner in the house? Iam not. | 

Why was it you did not comply with the 
Order of the house ? [The Order was delivered 
in and read.] 

You have stated, that you have alist of checks 


with you, what is that list? In 1808, Oct. .— 


7, Parker and Birketts draft payable to Clarke 
or bearer for 1201. ; in 1804, April 26, payable 
to Clarke or bearer 50/. August 11, payable 
to Clarke or bearer 70/. ; Sept. 15, parable to 
Clarke or bearer 50/.; in 1805, March 13, 
payable to Clarke or bearer 364/, That was 
the whole I saw payable in the name of 
Clarke. 

Whose checks are those ; by whom are they 
drawn? The first four I believe were drawn 
by Parker and Birketts ; the remaining one by 
Birketts and Dockery. ‘ 

You have stated that you have examined 
Messrs, Birketts account, and find in that ac- 
countno checks whatevemby the D. of Y., as 
having passed through your hands? My jn- 
structions were to see what checks were drawn 
by Birketts and Dockery in favour of Mrs. C., 
which I have done. | : 

Do you happen to know that any bills were 
ever left at the banking-house of Marsh and 
company by Messrs. Birketts, in which Mrs, 
C.’s name appears to have been the drawer or 
the acceptor? I have no knowledge of any. 
| The witness was directed to withdraw.] 


Colonel LORAINE was called in, and ex- 
ainined. 
( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Did you hold any situation in the Command- 
er in Chief's office, at the time when col. . 
French’s levy was firstinstituted? I did. | 





., that wete sent into your house 





} ‘ 


_ $25) , 
What situation. did you hold at that time ? 
Assistant Military Secr : 

" State what you know respecting col. French’s 

application to ‘be permitted to raise a levy of ' 

men at that time ;—It came in the usual course 

of office and passed regularly though the office, 

and was examined asall things of that kind 

are, and every pains taken‘to ascertain whe- 

ther it was a levy that would answer the pur- 
ose or not: ‘ 

Did the application of col. French come 
to the office in writing, in the first instance ? 
It did. et 

Can you produce that writing? These are. 
the terms which were produced in the first 

- instance. [The terms were read.] 

. What was done upon this proposal? It ap- 

ared to have lain by for some time, and col. 
French wrote another letter. [Note was read, 
dated March 5th 1804. ] : 

What situation did col. Clinton hold at that 
time? Military Secretary to the Commander 
in Chief.- 

Was any answer sent to that note by col. 
Clinton? To the best of my recollection 
when this note came to the office it was sent to 
me, and I was desired to examine the terms 
that were offered by col. French. At. that 
time I was in the habit of consulting and com- 
raunicating with gen. Hewitt, who was then 
inspector general of the recruiting service, and 
I shewed the terms to him, and he desired that 
col. French might be referred to him; in con- 
sequence of that, a ‘reference was made, which 
I believe will appear by the correspondence, 
[A letter read, dated Horse Guards,7 March 
1804. : 

. Del jou recollect what was the next ste 
taken upon this proposal? As far as E recol- 
lect col. French applied to gen. Hewitt, as di- 
rected; and gen. Hewitt of course examined 
the terms that he proper and modelled them 
as he thought fit for the Commander in Chief’s 
consideration ; and after it had gone through 
the whole of the regular course in the office, 
the letter of service was issued by the Secre- 
tary at War, which is usual in those cases. 

‘Ts there any letter of March 20th? Yes, 
there is; col. Fre various representa- 
tions with regard toms levy, before it was finally 
settled. 

Can you, by referring to those ers, give 
any account of those different applications? 
There is one representation of the 20th March, 
which I hold in my hand. 

Is there one of the 18th or 20th of April? 

hére is a copy of a letter from col. Clinton of. 
the 18th of April, returning the proposals, with 
the Commandde in Chief’s remarks thereupon. 
[Theletter was read..: 

The Proposals in short, after having been re- 
ferred to gen.’ Hewitt, were accepted with cer- 


tain alterations, which mete red_ink in |. 


the margin of that paper? They were. 
Are you aware of any other alterations that 
took place in the course of the levy, and how 
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my recollection, the bounty was raised at two 
different times during that levy, because the 
bounties to the regiments of the line had been 
increased, ~ one * * 

Are there ‘any letters among those papers 
which give an account of that circumstance ? 
Unless I had time to look over the whole pa- 
pers, I do not know that ¥ could speak to it, 

Is the course of office, after the levy is a 
proved, to send it to the secretary at war? Jt 
must necessarily go to the secretary at war, be- 
cause it is by him. that the letter of service is 
issued. : ; 

Were you in office in April 1805? I was. 

Will you see whether there is any letter of 
the 26th April 1805, froth the Commander in 
Chief to the secretary‘at war? There is. ‘ [The 
letter was read. ] 

Sabsequent to that letter, do you recollect 
any application from Messrs. French and San- 
don, proposing some alterations’in this levy? 
Yes, I have a proposal of the 20th. April. 

What is the effect of that pope. They 
proposed that a certain number of officets 
should be employed in the levy, of a different 
description from what they had before; that 
appears to be the drift of it, and also a change 


with regard to the non-commissioned officers. 
was, of the 25th April 1805, a letter from col, 
Gordon, [The letter was read.] 

- What situation do you now fill? ~F am one 
of the commissioners for the affairs of barracks. 
lieut. col. of the 91st regiment, and assistant 
military secretary to the Commander in Chief. 
tary to the Commander in Chief? About 7 
years. 

ha 
first became assistant military secretary? - 
jor of the 9th regiment of foot. 
not. 

Did you ever join your regiment as lieut. col. ? 
vice, I twice offered to join my regiment, and 
the Commander in Chief did not accept either 
sent situation, meaning at the Horse Guards ; 
after this, I did’ not think that it would be be- 
appear that I was volunteeritig my servi 
when I knew my services would not be accept- 
to the Horse Guards, I had been 22 years in 
the service, and constantly with my regiment ; 
culiarly called upon, as perhaps a young map 
who had never seen any service. ; 

Are you now in the army? In consequence 
of having served 29 years, when I accepted of 





were, they introduced, if any? “To the best of | 





Was there any answer to that letter? There 
(By Lord Folkestone.) 

What situation did you hold before? - T was 

How long were you assistant military secre- 

What was your rank in the army when 

Did you purchase the lieut. colonelcy? I did 
Never ;. when my regiment was d on ser- 
of my offers, saying, I must remain in my pre- 
coming in me to offer again, because it might 
ed; and I beg leave to add, that before I came 
and therefore I did not think that I was so pe- 

(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer): 

a civil situation in the barrack depertinent, his 
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majesty ‘was graciously pleased to allow me to 
retain the rank I now hold, but that rank is not 


to be progressive. .. , 

Did: you sell your lieut. colonelcy? I did. 

At what price? I know of no other price 
but the regulated price allowed. by his majesty. 
. Where have youserved? I served four cam- 

aigns during the American war, in America ; 

have served between five and six years in the 
West Indies ; during that period I served with 
the late lord Grey at the capture of the French 
West India islands; and I have served on the 
eontinent of Europe. 


Did col. French’s levy go through all the or- 


dinary stages in the office ; was there any thing 
irregular or out of the way in the manner. in 
which it was propesed or adopted? It went 
through the regular course of- office, and if I 
may be alleved to say it, I think it was more 
hardly dealt with than any other levy at that 
time going on, and for this reason, that gen. 
Hewitt, who was inspector general of the re- 
cruiting service, had. a great prejudice against 
any officer that he considered a recruiter. 

Were the different applications referred to 
gen. Hewitt before they were accepted? I in- 
variably laid every thing of the kind before gen. 
' Hewitt that came iato my hands; as I had con- 
stant communications with him, it was inpos- 
sible to. find any opinion so good as his upon 
that subject. 

Were the suggestions of gen. Hewitt in the 
alterations that he proposed, adopted by the 
Commander in Chief? To the best of my re- 
collection, almost always in those cases. .. 

Do you remember in the course of those pro- 
ceedings, any alterations proposed by gen. 
Hewitt that were not adopted? I cannot exact- 
ly recollect that, but the whole of the proposals 
were modelled as far as possible according to 
his wishes and opinions. 

Is gen. Hewitt now in the kingdom? He is 
nots e is Commander in Chief in the East In- 

ies. 

Do the papers in your hands contain every 
written communication which has passed upon 
the subject of col. French’s levy in the Com- 
mander in Chief’s office? _ It is impossible for 
me to answer that question, not. being now in 
the office, and having had no interference or 
hand at all in looking over these papers. 

Then. you are not able to state that these are 
the whole of the communications upon this sub- 
ject? No. - 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


Mr. JEREMIAH DONOVAN was called in, 
and examined. 


: (By Mr- Wardle.) . 


Did you know major Tonya, of the 31st re- 


giment? I did. ! 

Relate what you know respecting major To- 
nyn’s promotion from the 48th regiment to the 
majority of the 3ist.—I believe it was about 
the month of March 1804, that capt. Sandon 


called upon me, and told me that he bad an op- 
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portunity of promoting a gentleman to a majo- 
rity; if Lknew of any gentleman who hadclaimg 
that would entitle.him to it, he could forward 
the promotion, I-mentioned this circumstance 


to capt. Tonyn, who was a very old officer,I 


believe he had served about 23 years. The © 


terms.upon which he was to obtain that promo- - cl 


tion, as far as I can recollect, was 500/. Capt, 
Tonyn waited for some time, and he became 
impatient. I believe about the month of May, 
or June, he said, as there were a number of 
field officers to be promoted, he considered, as 
he had not obtained that promotion through 
capt. Sandon, in the mean time, he should with- 
draw his name from capt. Sandon, and take his 
chance in the regular line of promotion; in 
Consequence of which I immediately waited on 
capt. Sandon, and apprized him of it. Capt.: 
Sandon requested that:he might be introduced 
to capt. Tonyn; he was, Capt. Sandon ar- 
gued with him, and told him that it was in con- 
sequence of his recommendation that he would 
be gazetted. Capt. Tonyn, on the contrary, 
said, that his father, gen. Tonyn, had recom- 
mended him for a majority; and that, as he un- 
derstood a vast number of captains. were to be 


promoted to majorities on the augmentation, he 


certainly should be promoted without the inte- 
rest of capt. Sandon; however, they. agreed 
upon some terms; what they were I do not 
know, I had nothing to do further with the pe- 
cuniary transaction, nor did I know till the . 
May twelvemonth following, the year 1805, how — 
it was that major-Tonyn obtained that promo- 
tion. 

What did you know in 1805, 'to which that 
refers? I knew that major Tonyn was promoted. 

Is that all you know? But major Tonyn’s 
promotion came.out in the general promotions 
of augmented field officers. 

Is that all you know? That was all I knew | 
till the year 1805. Major Tonyn, I believe, 
was gazetted in August 1804, and then, to my 
astonishment, I was informed by Mrs. C. that 
she was the person who had obtained that pro- 
motion. ; ' 

Do you know whether the 500/. was lodged 
upon the first agreement in the handsof any par- . 
ticular person ? The monggg believe, was. not 
lodged in the hands of amyperson in the first 
agreement. 7 

Do youknow whether any money was lodged 
prior.to the gazetting of major Tonyn? I did 
not know that any money was lodged prior to 
the gazetting of major Tonyn. 

Do you know whether any money upon that 
communication was lodged at all or not? Ido 
not know that any money was lodged previous 
to that period. : 

Ido not ask previous to any particular pe- 
riod, but do you know that any sum of money 
was lodged with any body.on that account? 
There was no. sum. of money lodged on, that 
account ; but, I believe, a gentleman had under 
taken to pay capt. Sandon the sum of money 
which I understand was paid to capt, Sandon ; 
but I do not know it, sa 












‘was new levies, or an augmentation to the 


' or td a nea 
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‘. Do you know who that gentleman was? I. 


Stafe who he was.—Mr. Gilpin. 

- Who was Mr. Gilpin? An army clothier, | 
and agent'to the 48ti: regiment. 

- Do you know at what period this sum was 
lodged with Mr. Gilpin? Ido not know that 
any sum was lodged with Mr. Gilpin; Mr. Gil- 
pin, I believe, undertook to pay the money. 

Do you know that Mr. Gilpin did pay the 
money? I do not, further than having been 
told so, 

Do you know of your own knowledge who 
did pay that money? I do not, nor when it 
was paid, nor how it was paid. 

Who told you? Mrs. Clarke. 

What did Mrs. C.,tell you? She told' me’ 
that she had received a sum of money for the 
promotion of capt. Tonyn to a majority in the 
Sist regiment. 

Did Mrs. C, tell you what sum of money it. 
was? Ido. not exactly recollect what sum it 
was. "4 
: Are you. positive. that you cannot recollect | 
what sum it was? I am. 

Did. Mrs. C. tell you-from whom she had re- 
ceived that sum? She told me she had received 
that sum, whatever it. was, from capt. Sandon. 

You have stated, that capt. Huxley Sandon 
told oe that he had the power of getting promo- | 
tion?. He did. : 

State what passed upon that subject, as near- 
ly as you can recollect, between capt. Sandon 
and yourself,—Capt. Sandon, told me that he 
had the power of obtaining promotion through 
some gentleman, a friend of his: but he never 
told me who the person was through whom he 
did obtain the promotion, until | met him, and. 
conversed with him upon this subject, in the 
room where the witnesses had been waiting: 
near this house. 

State who that person was, whom capt. San- 
don named this night.— Mrs, Clarke. 

State whether capt. Sandon has ever stated 
to you his power of promoting officers, inde- 
pendent of this one circumstance of capt. To- 


ayn.—At the same time he mentioned to me, |. 


that he could promote lieutenants.to compa- 
nies; I thiok ins to majorities ; majori- 
ties.to lieutenant els; and, in the first in- 
stance, he told.m@, it was in consequence of 
the new levies that were to. be raised, or some 
augmentation to the army. 

Did capt. Sandow ever speak to you about 
other promotions, unconnected with those new 
levies? \He never spoke.to me as to. any other: 
preennyions than those I have mentioned now ; 

was imposed upon by the supposition, that it 


army. 
You do not of your own knowledge know of 
any other ‘transaction of the nature in which 
capt. Sandon. was concerned? I believe that a 
major Shaw applied, and that I left his- papers 
in the hands of capt. Sandon; but he could 
not obtain the promotion for major Shaw. 
What was the promotion major Shaw want- 


ed? Permission to.p nani 
nelcy, orto get a lieutenant-colonelcy without 
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‘ 


a heutenant-colo- 
purchase, by payinga sum of money for it. 

And major Shaw did vot establish that wish? 
Not through that channel. 

Through what other channel did he establish 
it ? Major Shaw’s papers were delivered back 
to me, and_returned to major Shaw. _ I believe 
they were brought to me by a Mr. Macdougall, 
us I recollect, and I believe they were returned 
to Mr. Macdougall. Some time afterwards, 
Mr., Macdougall asked me, if I could procure 
that promotion for col. Shaw: A lady had 


called upon me, and said, that. she had an op- 
} portunity of premating major Shaw’s wishes, 


Who was that lady ? Mrs. Hovenden. 

Where docs Mrs, Hovenden reside at present? 
In Villiers-street, York-buildings. ‘ 

At what number? At No. 29. ~ 

Was that lady at the house with you the 
other night? She was. . ; 

Is major Shaw now at the Cape of, Good 
Hope? f really do not kaow, bot I under- 
stood. .he. got promotion, and, went to the 
Cape of Good Hope’ 5 =: 

State whether, through the medium .of this 
lady you have named, any other. promotions 
have been effected in the army? Not to. my 
knowledge ; it may be necessary to explain the 
business of major Shaw, because it was not 
through that introduction at that period that 
major Shaw obtained that. 

Was this the only circumstance of the sort 
that was carried through the medium of that 
lady? I know not of any that was, carried, 
not even of that, 

Do vou know of any that through her me- 
dium’was attempted? I have heard her say 
that some were attempted, but I cannot say 
what they were, Tee 

You do not know that any money was lodged, 
upon capt, Tonyn’s attempt at. promotion? I 
do not:- {I have already explained that Mr. 
Gilpin, I understood, undertook to pay it, but 
that no money was lodged. 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


You have stated, that capt. Sandon informed 
you that he had the means of promoting lieute- 
tenants to companies, captains: to majorities, 
and majors to lieutenant-colonelcies ; in conse- 
quence of that informatioo, did ypu negociate 
such promotion? I did not nee any pro- 
motion through capt. Sardon, ekcept that of 
major Tonyn, by introduction, 

Were you to receive any remuneration for 
that introduction? I was, 

What, were you to receive? 25]. ~ 

Did you receive it? I did. : ‘ 

Have you, since. you were last examined, re- 
collected any negociation which you carried on 
for promotions in the wih reas those which 
you mentidned in your last examination ?--I 


have never thoughtofany. __ F 

- Are. you now certain that those were the 

} only ones in which you ever engaged? I am 
2 
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You have stated, that. you learnt from Mrs. 
€., in 1805, that she had received 
I do not know the sum exactly. ’ 

‘That she had received a sum of money in 
consequence of major Tonyn’s promotion ; at 
what time of the year did you receive that in- 
formation? It was in the month of May, 

‘1805; major Tonyn had been gazetted in Au- 
gust, 1804. ; y 

- » Where was it you received that information 
-from Mrs, C.? At Mrs. C.’s house in Glouces- 
ter-place. ; 

On what occasion were you at Mrs. C.’s 

-house at Gloucester-place? I was there in 
consequence of a report which had-been circu- 
lated, that 1 was the author of some scurrilous 
paragraphs against h.r.h. the D. of Y. 1 had 
teaced my information to Mrs, C., and from 
her I traced it to capt. Sutton, but not the first 
time I saw her, and that was the reason I wait- 
ed on Mrs. C. ; Lhad no-other introduction but 
that. , 
Did you receive that information at your 
first visit or your second visit, or. your third 
visit ?: At my second visit, as near as I can re- 


Do you recollect any other conversation that 

sed between you and Mrs. C. at that second 
visit? I do not recollect the conversation ; it 
was not of any consequence. : 

Did any conversation pass respecting pro- 
motions in the army? I do not recollect that 
any conversation passed relative to promotions 
im the army at that time ; it might be so. 

« - Do-you recollect that any such Conversation 
passed at any other time? I believe on the 
third visit. 

What was that conversation? That Mrs. C. 
had beeh the means of promoting major Tonyn. 

You have stated, that you received that in- 
formation at vour second visit? I am not cer- 
‘tain whether it was at the second or the third ; 
T do not say it was absolutely the second, but I 
believe it was; I had vo expectation of being 
called upoui, and therefore I made no minutes 
or memorandum of it. . 

Ase you certain any conversation took place 
respecting major Tonya at the third visit? I 
am not certain whether it- did or not; I know 

~ it did not on both meetings. 

You have stated, that in your second visit to 
Mrs. C.,; no conversation touk place about mi- 
litary ‘promotions, except that of major Tonyn ; 

-did- any such conversation take place at any 
other time ? I believe it did, relative to major 
Shaw. Pe sg 

Never as to mone but that of major To- 
nyn and major Shaw? Not in which 1 was 
s£oncerned, : ; 5 
. Are you sute you were never concerned in 
any other? Tam not sure... 


_ (By Sie Robert Williams.) 
_ Did Mrs. C, at any time inform you whether 


“tie D. of Y. knew any thing of the transaction 


‘of major Tonyn’s promotion? Mrs.’C.' never’ 
informed aa seta. b.’s having-known any 
thing of it, till November last, ead 


5001.? No, 


Jun 





‘What did she state to you in Nov, last? She 


mentioned, amongst a number of other thi a 
that she had been extremely ill used ‘by h, = j 
the D.of Y.; that in consequence of that, un- 
less h. r. h, did that which was right towards 
her, she would publish the whole of the trans- 
actions which had passed relative to promo- ©” 
tions during the time she lived with b. r. h. 

But not relative to major Tonyn’s? Not 
particularly to major Tonyn’s. 

Did Mrs. C. ever inform you that she had 
mentioned to the D. of Y., thut she had receiv- 
ed a sum of money on account of major To- 
nyn’s promotion? Never till then, the month 


of Nov. last; on the contrary, when I visited - * 


her in Gloucester-place, in the first instance, 
she, so far from mentioning h. r. h. being privy 
to it, was so alarmed at my name being an- 
nounced as a friend of major Shaw, or any 
other person, that major Shaw got his papers 
back immediately, gave Mrs. Hovenden 10/. 
for them, and said he would have done with 
Mrs, C., for that my name had prevented his ’ 
‘ptomotion taking place ; and, iv consequence 
of that, I had no more to do with major ‘Tonyn 
in his promotion, which I understood took 
place about 12 months afterwards, nor didI - 
ever see him but once since, on Ludgate-Hill. 


What did Mrs. C, say, iv Nov. last, on the | 
| subject. of major Tonyn? I have mentioned 


what she said of major Tonyn, that she liad re- 
ceived a sum of money, which she should pub- 
lish, among a number of other circumstances, 
unless h. r. h, did that by her which she thought 
he ought to do. 

What sum? The sum which she had receiv- 
ed for major Tonyn’s-promotion. -- 

And that she had informed the D. of Y. of 
it? No, never. 


“8 ‘(By General Norton.) 


You have said, that gen. Tonyn recommend- 
ed his son for promotion? I have said, that 
major Tonyn informed me that gen. Tonyn had 
recommended him. 

Do you know how long captain Tovyn had 


‘had the rank of captain in the army? I believe 


nine or ten years, 

Can you tell, in the comie'of vour business, 
whether you do not know@mat that is a ver 
long period for an officer to remain in the he! 
of es before he gets to the rank of major ? 

erstand, that a captain of ten years stands 
ing is entitled, and generally receives, the bre- 
vet of a major. 

Are you certain that it was not by brevet he 
got bisrank ? I believe it was by augmentation, 
and not by brevet, for he was appointed to the 
$ist.regiment; had it been by. brevet, he would 
have continued in the 48th. 


(By Sir Thomas Turton.) 


Have you not stated, that in your interview 
with Mrs. C. in Nov. last, she informed you h. 


‘tr. hy was acquaifited with the circumstance of 


money given for captain Tonyn’s’ promotion? 
She pA that. she should publish it, but she 












did not tellme that h. r; h. was. acquainted 
with it. ee “4 

Was that in Gloucester-place that. you saw 
Mrs. C. in Nov. last? No, it was in Bedford- 


ace. — ’ 
[The following Question and Answer were 
read over to the Witness :] 

.* Q. Did Mrs, C. ever inform you, that 
she had mentioned to h. r. h. the D. of 
Y., that she had received a sum of mo- 
ney on account of major Tonyn’s pro- 
motion? A. Never till then, the month 

of Nov. last.” 
Mr. Donovan, That is not what I mean to 


say. : ‘ 

‘Claonion: State how you wish that answer 
to be taken down.—No; In Nov. last-Mrs. 
C. told me, that if h. r. h. did not do that which 
was right. by her, she would publish the case of 
major Tonyn, with many others. 

id she, in Nov. last, communicate to you, 
that she had informed h. r. bh. of her having 
taken a sum from major Tonyn? She did not ; 
she only threatened to publish that, with many 
other cases. 

I understand yon to have said, she was ex- 
tremely anxious that it should not come to the 
ears of the D. of Y., when you saw Mrs, C. in 
Gloucester-place; is that so? Itis. - — - 

What reason did she give for that anxiety? 
She:said, that if h. r. h. should know of her 
having received any money for military. promo- 
tions, that she should be y thar and the of- 
ficer would lose his commission. 

You are sure, upon your recollection, that 
that was the reason which was assigned? I 


(By Mr. Wallace.) 


_When capt. Sandon stated to you, that he 
had the means of débtaining promotions through 
almost all the gradations of the Army, did he 


state to you any particular terms upon which 


those promotions were to be had? I recollect 
that he said, for a majority £00 guineas; but 
I do not recollect that he stated the particu- 
lars of every commission. , 

Had you any reason, either at the time or 
afterwards, to comsider capt. Sandon, in that 
business, as the of Mrs. C,? Never, till 
Mrs, C. herself told me so. 

Did you visit Mrs. C., in Nov. last, by her 
own solicitation? It was by her own solici- 
tation, ; 

You have stated, that she. used certain 
threats, unless conditions were agreed to; 
what terms did she state to be the terms of her 
forbearance? The-payment of her debts, and 
the settlement of an annuity. 


Did she apply to yuan, to participate in 


‘carrying those threats. into execution? 
did ‘ . ~ 


To what extent? I am afraid I should be 
obliged to implicate many persons, withwhom 
she took very great liberties, in mentioning 
their names, as persons.who were in fact in- 
stigating her to these acts. 
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State what Mrs. C. said to you, to indace 
you to poruipete: in that business? Mrs..C. 
said that the-D, of Y., unless hecame to these 
terms, must be ousted from his command; that 
he would then retire to Oatlands, where -he 
would soon cut his throat; that was her ex- 
pression, — ‘a gi 

Was that all that passed? I endeavoured 
to prevail upon her to inform me who weré 
her associates in the plot: her answer was, that | 
if I would go with the tide, she would provide 
for me and my friends very handsomely, for in 
that case she would have a carte blanche, that 
would enable her to do more business than she 
ever had dove: that was her expression. 


~ (By General Loftus.) 


Did she state to you who were her associates © 
in this plot, as you term it? She said that she 
was bound to secrecy, though she longed to in- 
form me; that was her expression. 

Then how could you implicate others, if she 
did not inform you who they were? There was 
one or two persons whose names she mentioned 
as having offered her money for some papers. : - 

Who were .they? One was sir Francis Bur- 
dett; she said + 2a sir F. Burdett, about 18 
months before, had offered her 4,000/. for the 
papers, but that she would not then take less 
than 10,0001. I did not believe-her. 

Who were the others? I-do not-wish to 
mention. [The Chairman directed the Witness 
to answer the question. There was but one 
more; I do not chuse to mention the other 
person. The Chairman informed the Witness, 
it was the sense of the Commitee, he must 
answer the question.] It was capt. Dodd that 


she mentioned as the other persun who wished 


to get the papers from her. 

How was this to be carried. into execution ? 
She did not inform me. sce 

You have stated, that if you gave names 
you must implicate a number of people; how 
much ‘further do you mean’ to go with the. 
names, to make out a number of people? I 
do not mean to go any further. ! 


[The following words of the Witness, in a 
Oe part of the Examination, were 


“TI am afraid I should be obliged to impli- | 
“cate many persons with whom she took. 
“ very great liberties in mentioning their 
“names, as persons who were in fact 
“ instigating her to these acts.” . 


Do you mean that two constitute the many 
you spoke of? [The Witness referred ‘to a 


ered (By the Chairman.) 


What is that paper to which you are-re- 
ferring? Memorandums. 

“Do. you mean that two constitute the 
many you spoke of? Two cannot constitute 
many. oan tian ee a 
Then name the others? I am in an error 
in that, jn mentioning many. 





. his -promotion did not appear 
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~ What terms, or what consideration did she | 
inform you capt, Dodd: had offered for the 
rs? .Sbe did not mention what: he had 
ed forthe papers, but that he had wished 
to possess the papers. 
. Do: you know what situation capt. Dodd is 
in? I do not. 
Does he hold any official situation, that you 


‘ know of? I believe he does. - 


Whatis it? I do not know what it is'that 
he holds, but I believe he holds some official 
situation under h. r. h.the Duke of Kent. 

Do you, of your knowledge, know of any 
other persons concerned. in this trattsaction? 
I do not; I do not know that they are, further 
than the report of Mrs. C,;. nor do I believe 
it F* 


- You referred to some Memorandums; why 
did you’ refer to them, and what do they 
contain? They contained some notes taken 
at different periods; I believe the best way 
will be to read the whole. 

[The Witness was directed'to withdraw. 


Captain, HUXLEY SANDON was called in, 
and examined. 


( By. Mr. Wardle.) 


Did you know major Tonyn? Yes, I did. 

_ State what you know respecting his promo- 
tion from the 48th to the majority of ‘the 31st 
regiment.—In an interview with Mrs. C., she. 
asked me“if I had any military friends’ that 
wished for interest; if they had money, she 
thought she could get them promoted: At that 
period,’I did not: know any body; but meeting 
with Mr. Donovan the next day, I asked him 
if he had any friends, he said yes, there was a 
gentleman in town that he thought would give 


‘a sum of money for a step; I asked him 


what sum he would give; he said he thought 
he would give 500 guineas. I spoke to Mrs. 
C. upon the subject, and she said, by all. means 
close with him. When‘ I saw Mr. D., I told 
him that I thought I could procure: his friend. 
the. step that he wished for; upon which he 

oduced a memorandum, signed: by a Mr. 


Gilpin of the Strand,. for the sum I have 
_ mentioned, whenever he should appear ia the | 
London Gazette, gazetted as a Major. I be- 


lieve it was ‘ear upon two months or ten weeks, 
T'suppose it might be two months, when capt. 


. Tonyn, for I never had the honour ef seeing |. 


capt. Tonyn: before that period, got tired that 
3 he desired 
Mr. D. to call, upon. me, t say, that if I could 


not get the business finished, I had better return, 
“him bis 


memorandum. T waited upon Mrs. C., 
and told her what Mr, D-had said: She said he 
was a shabby fellow, that he was very much in 
haste, ‘but if he would wait- quietly, she 
dare say it would be:done, and -desired me to 
say that he had better wait a little. ‘However, 
the next day I met Mr. D., atid: I ‘told him 
the interest that we had to procure the -Ma- 
jority ; ‘had-informed ‘me-that they ‘had better 


wait a little, Mr, D: said, Tam instruced by 


curity immediately, for we are pretty clear, 


him gazetted; and. another thing, gen. Ton 
has spoken to the Commander in Chief, and 
has promised him the first majority that is 
‘vacant. I then begged to see capt. Tonyn; 
Mr. D. introciced me to him; he’ then 
told nie the same, ‘ Sir, this business has been 
a long while upon the carpet, F do. not think 
you can effect what you say you can do, 
and I desire you will give me up the secu- 
rity I gave you, for gen. Tonyn, my father, 
has’ procured a promise from the -Com- 
mander in Chief, to give me a majority.” I 
observed to him; that he had better wait a 
few days, for that I thought in all probability 
he would be gazetted. However, after arguing 
the point for a little time, he said, for two or 
three gazettes it does not signify, let the busi- 
ness go on, and if I-find Iam gazetted ina 
weck or ten days, the business shall. be as 
it originally was. However, to make short of 
the story, I believe it was the Wednesday 
when we were speaking, and on the Saturday 
or Tuesday following he was in the gazette 
as major—the consequence was, I received 
the 500 guineas, 500/. I gave to Mrs. C., and 
25/1. to Mr, Donovan. 


(By, Sir Thomas Turton.) 


Do you of your own knowledge know that 
the promotion of major Tonyn was owing to 
the interference of Mrs. C. 
| say any thing upon the stbject. 

Have you any and what reason to believe it 
was owing. to’ the interference of Mrs, C. FE 
have no reason at allto believe it was owing 
to the interference of Mrs. Clarke. 

Did Mrs. C. ever inform you that she had 
‘procured the ches of major Tonyn 
from h. r. h. the D. 

formed me-she had got him gazetted. 

Do you mean by that, that she informed you 
that she had got him. gazetted by means of her 
_application to the D. of York? She always 
told me she would get him gazetted, and of 
course it was through that interest, | imagine. 

Did she state that it w ugh ‘the D. of 
‘Y. that she obtained it?™ told’ me’ yes, 
that it was through her interest ;, but whether it 
‘was or not I cannot say. 

Do you believe that this was obtained 
through Mis. C.’s application to the D, of Y.?. 
d doubt it exceedingly. 

Had you'yourself no emolument from this 
tratisaction? TI received 500 guineas; 500/. I 
gave to Mrs. C., and 25/. I gave to Mr. Dono- 
‘van, which I believe makes the 500 guineas. I 
‘had no emolument. : é 

Did Mrs. C. send you a Gazette, announcing’ 
the promotion? I really do not know, I gave 
hér the money the moment I saw it in the Ga- 
aette;' she had no occasion, for I watched 
the Gazette, and the moment I saw him gazetted” 
I took her the money. ie ; 

f You have stated, that you ‘de not believe: 





capt Tonyn‘to’say, you must give up your se 


or at least I am pretty clear, you cannot get _ 











No, I cannot . 





of Y.? She certainly in~ — 


4 
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‘ was by her interest or gen. ‘Fonyn’s' did not 
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this appointment was effected’ by the interfe- 
rence of Mrs.'C. ;’ for ‘what did you pay Mrs. 
C. the 500/.?* ‘Because wehad ‘proinised upon 
his appearing. in the Gazetteas a’ major, for 
that was the way. in which the note ran,’ that 
we were to receive the 500 guineas, whether it 


signify, the note ran “ on my’appeariiig. in the 
Londo Gazette: gazetted mf rusjor.” ca 

Did you apply to Mrs. C. for this appoint- 
ment to be in the ‘Gazette, and ‘on seeing the 
appointment in the Gazette, she was to receive 
5004.? Yes, ’ 

General Tonyn was promised the first ma- 
jority that became vacant for his son? So capt. 
Tonyn told me. 

Did you receive as a remuneration to your- 
self any part of the 500/.? ‘No. 

You have stated, that you delivered thé 500/. 
to Mrs. C., and the 251. to Mr. Donovan ; 
what advantage bad you? Nothing at all. 

_[The witness was directed to withdraw. 


ber of the house, attending in his place, 
made the following statement : 


I have only to confirm the statement made 
by gen. Clavering, that I have no nephew. of 
the name of Sumner, and that I believe there is 
no such person living.in the Temple. 


Mrs. MARY ANN CLARKE was. called. in 


and. examined. 
(By Mr. Wardle.) — 


Do you recollect recommending capt, To- 
nyn of the. 48th regiment, for a majority to h, 
r. h. the Commander in Chief? Ido. 

Do you recollect who introduced capt. To- 


nyn to you: for your recommendation? Either | 


Mr. Donovan or capt. Sandon, 

Do you recollect whether you were to receive 
any sum of money, provided capt. Tonyn was 
gazetted ? I do not recollect the stipulated sum, 
but I received 500/,.when it was gazetted, 

Did you makeit known when you récom- 
mended capt. Tonya to the Commander in 


Chief, that; you were to receive any pecuniar 
consideration far Ilpromotion ? Yes, x 
(‘By Mr. Dickenson.) 


- How did: you come by the Gazette you sent 
to Dr. Thynne? IL suppose by. the newspaper 


man. 
(By Mr. Croker.) 


Did you ever apply to xen. Clavering for a 
a in favour of lieut, Sumner? 

es. ee 8 sik 

Are you acquainted with lieut. Samner ? 

0. o's. 


Who. recommended liewt. Sumuer to you? 
Mr, Donovan. 

Do. you recollect, whether you represented 
lieut, Suainer to gen. Clavering as being allied 
or connected with any particular person? Yes, 
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- What relations? Hisuncle. «°° 

Who was hisuncle? Dr.Sumner. 
“Was that’'the’ only relation you nientioned 
to gen: Clavering?” No, Mr. Sumner the mem- 
ber also, . . prince 4 

By whom was lieut. Sumner represented to 
you, as the nephew of Mr. Sumner the mem- 
ber? He was nephew ofthe Doctor. © 

What relationship was he ‘represented as 
bearing to Mr. Sumner the member? I cannot 
exactly recollect, but it was cousin, or ‘Some+ 
thing in that way ; that be was a relation. 

Have you ever represented yourself as being 
under the protection of 4 Mr. Mellish? ‘Nei- 
ther him, nor any man: 

Have you not. represented yourself as: being 
at one time, under the’ protection of h. r. ‘h. 
the D. of Y.? I really think that gentleman 
is more mad than the person that was com- 
mitted last night. [The Chairman informed 
the witness she must answer the questions, 
and not make ‘irrelevant observations.] The 
whole of the gentlemen’ know that already, by 
the representation which has been -given be- 
fore. pode s 
_ Have you not represented yourself as being 
at one time, under the protection of b. r. h. 
the D. of Y.? I do not know that I ever did 
represent myself so; people knew it, withdut 
my telling-it. ee 

What do you mean’ by saying, it'was very 
well known already by what had’ happetied ? 
I do not recollect the name of any person that 


| I ever represented myself to as living under 


rotection of the Duke of York. 

ill you positively say you do not recollect 
ever to have stated, that you lived’ under the’ 
protection of the D. of Y.? Yes, I will’ posi- 
| tively say, that I do not recollect that T did, to 
be # ee person. +H 
ill you say, that you never répresented 
yourself as being under the protection of any 
gentleman of the name of Melilish?) No, I ‘ne- 
‘ver did, nor any other. —* 

You are positive of that? Quite so. 
| ~ Did you ever make any representation to 
that effect? Never. are 
_ Did you never make sny such representation: 
to gen. Clavering? ‘No,. never; I will’ répeat 
what was said in my parlour ; gen. -Clavering ' 
was mentioning to me, one morning when he 
called, that Turf Mellish was just setting off 
with gen. Ferguson ; I said, yes, ‘I have. been 
told. so, that he had taken leave of the Prince 
the night before’: he said that I was in ‘a very 
good house, and something, that Contractors 
and Beef went on very well: that'was all that 
passed: I madeé no arswer to’ that: T ‘have’ 
many times heard the report, Botti’of him’ and 
miany others. airy ae 

' Do you recollect having conversation with 
Mr. Donovan, in Nov. last, relative'to the pro- 
ceedings that are now taking place? No,” 
D6 you recollect stating, in'a conversation to 
Mr. Donovan, that ifh. r. h. the D. of Y. would 
not Come into your terms, ‘you' would ‘publish 


the 





witli his'relationis, 


the trarisactions which had passed between 





* 


; avy other person, 
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ou during the time. you had lived together? 
o. 2 
Did any thing to that effect pass between 
you and Mr. Donovan? No. | 
Did you ever try to induce Mr. D. to assist 


you in any purpose of exposing the D. of Y. |» 
‘actions now under inquiry? Never. 


or aeson: those transactions?. No; but I 
will repeat what he. said to me in the Secre+ 
tary’s room the other. night ; he said if he had 
been aware of what col. Wardle intended to 
have ‘done, and he had called upon him and 
stated his intentions and behaved in a hand- 
Some manner, he would have put him into the 
way of proceeding, but as it was, he should go 
entirely against the whole of it ; that he might 
have given him many and many cases. 
* Is that conversation which took place the 
other evening in’ the witnesses room, the only 
one you have ever had with Mr. D. concernin 
this business? The only one, except what i 
wrote. 

Was any body present when this conversa- 
tion took place between you and Mr. D. in the 
witnesses’ room? [t was full of persons, but 
he spoke to me privately apart. ~ 

Did you ever mention sir F. Burdett’s name 
to Mr. Donovan in any way connected with 
this subject? No. 

* Do you know sir F. Burdett? In what way, 
as an acquaintance or personally only ? 

Are you acquainted with him? I have seen 

him a few times. 

Have you ever spoken to-him or he to you? 
I told him.I had -been a little acquainted with 
him, very slightly. 

Has sir F, Burdett ever written to you or 
sent you a message? No, he has not,:not that 
I can recollect. 

Did sir F. Burdett ever apply to you to pro- 
cure from you any. papers relative to the sub- 
ject now under inquiry ? Never once ;. nor have 
‘Thad any sort of communication, nor heard or 
known any thing of sir F. Burdett since May 
Jast, and that was merely accidental... 

Have you ever told Mr. Donovan, or any 
‘body else, that sir F, Burdett offered you mo- 
ney for some papers in your possession, or-an 
thing to that effect? No. 

- Do you know capt. Dodd? Yes, I do, 


slightly. aay 
ped long have you known capt. Dodd? 


Since my living in his neighbourhood. 
Do you often see capt. Dodd? What is meant 
byoften? . 
More times than once, or how often? Yes, 
more times than once, if that is often. - 
When did you see capt. Dodd last? I do 


“not recollect; but I have no view in screenin 


it at all; Iam not ashamed of sapt Dodd, 
norI dare say capt. Dodd of me, only perhaps 
just atthistime. . . 
Did capt. Dodd by any. means. demand or 
ask of you any papers in your possession rela- 
tive to. this transaction? Never; we have never 
talked about it. 
Did you ever t to Mr. Donovan, or 
capt. Dodd had tried to 


4 
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procure from you some papers relative to this 
transaction? Nevertoanyone. =... 
Did you ever express any wish to Mr, Do- 
novan, that he would join with you or assist you 
in prosecuting this inquiry? Never, 
on any subjectconnected with the trans- 


Do vou know col. M’Mahon? Yes. 

Did- you ever write an anonymous letter to 
h. r. h. the prince of Wales? To sliew col. 
M‘Mabon in his proper colours, I will pro- 
duce his notes here to-morrow evening. 

Did you ever write an anonymous letter 
to b. r, b. the prince of Wales? I wrote afew 
lines to the prince of Wales, stating that a 
person wished to see him, and col. M‘Mahon 
called. 

Did you sign any name to this. anonymous 
Letter? .(A loud laugh.) 

Well, then,did you sign your own name, or any 
name, to those few lines which you sent to-the 
prince of Wales? It was only a few lines with- 
out any name, and col. M‘Mahon called in 
consequence, and-when the servant opened the 


door, he asked, who kept the house? Mrs. 


Farquhar, that was my mother. When he’ 
came up stairs into the drawing-room, he said, 
Mrs, Farquhar, how do you do? what is the bu-, 
siness? I:told him, that I wished to see the 
prince of Wales, and after a few minutes con- 
versation, col. M‘Mahon found that I was 
Mrs. C.; he then promised ‘to communicate 
the message. to the prince, and the next day 
brought me a very civil message from h. r. b. 
stating, that he was extremely sorry he was. 
obliged to go out of town to Brighton, which he 
did do that morning, that it was impossible for 
him to interfere, that he had a very great res- 
pect for me, was sorry for the manner in which 
had been treated, and that col. M‘Mahon 
might.use his influence with the D. of Y. to be 
the bearer of any — that might be the 
means of making peace ; but that it was a very 
delicate matter for h. r. b. to interfere with his 
brother. Several notes passed between col. 


_M‘Mahon and me, and several: interviews. He 


mentioned to me that he had seen h. r. h. the 
D. of Y. at one time, I think in July, that the 
D. of Y. asked him, if Lswas not very much 
exasperated against him, and if I did not use 
very strong language, and abuse him. Col. 
M‘Mahon said, Quite the contrary, Sir, JI as- 
sure you; Mrs. C. is very mild towards you, 
and ft lays the whole of the blame on Mr, 
Adam; he said, She is very right, I will see 
into her affairs, That was the end of the first 
message. I think the last message that col. 
M‘Mahon brought me was, that he could not 
bring h. r. h. to any terms at all, to any sort of 
meaning concerning the Debts, and although I _ 
had behaved so very handsome towards h. r. h.- 
and had exacted nothing but his own promises 
to be put in execution, or even to take the sum 
that was due to me. upon the annuity and pay 
the tradesmen, and then I would let h. r. i: off 
of the debts, as that perhaps would satisfy 


them; that he considered it as very fair, aud 

















very honourable, and very liberal, or he would 
not have been the bearer of those messages ; 
and he said, he esteemed me very much, from 
the character I bore among my female ac- 
quaintances that he was intimate with, I mean 
women of character, and for the services I had 
done to many poor young men within his know- 
ledge. I will bring some of his Notes, or give 
them to col. Wardle, to be read here to-mor- 
row, to corroborate what I have stated. _ 

Did you in Nov. or Dec. last, represent 
yourself to any 
of procuring military promotions, or any other 
ofices? No; but i recommended some that 
wanted promotion to a person. 

Who was the person to whom you fecom- 
mended them ? -I will mention his name ; and 
1 intend to have him here; but it cannot 
happen immediately, from some circumstances. 
I must beg to be excused namihg him now. 


[The Chairman informed the witness that she 


must answer the question.] If I answer the 
question, it will be impossible for me to pro- 
duce him here; he will get out of the way; he 
will not come-here.. [The Chairman informed 
the witness that she must answer the question.] 
Mr. Maltby, of Fishmongers’ Hall. 

Is Mr. Maltby the only person to whom you 
have made any recommendations since Nov. or 
Dec. last? Yes; except the letters I sent to 
gew. Clavering. 

_ Have you represented yourself at any time, 
since the close of 1806, as having it- im your 
power’ to procure army promotions, or other 
‘offices? No; except through Mr. Maltby, 
which he can speak to, if they lay hold of him. 

Have’ you had any communication with any 
other person than Mr. Maltby, relative to the 
procuring army promotions or offices? No; 
except what I have just spoken to. 

What situations did you endeavour to pro- 
cure through Mr. Maltby, and forwhom? As 
I thought Mr. Maltby ought to be exposed in 
the whole of his conduct, I have. not thought 
much about it; but I have letters at home I 
can bring forward, when I am called upon. 

What situations did you endeavour to pro- 
cure through Mr. Maltby, and for whom? I 

’ forget. ‘ 

Do you not tecollect any one of them? Not 
one. 

Of the ‘situations you endeavoured to pro- 
cure so lately as Nov. or Dec. last? Iam so 
little interested in it now, I cannot recollect, © 

‘Do you even recollect how many situations 
you endeavoured to procure? No, ° : 

Can you recollect whether they were arm 

romotions, or civil’situations? _ The letters 

ave at home can distinguish between them, 
but I-cannot at present; besides, I wanted 
them for friends. ; ; 

Who were the friends for whom you wanted 
these appointments? . When they give me the 
liberty of using their names, I will communi- 

‘ cate them. [The Chairman informed the wit- 
ness she must give a direct answer to the ques- 
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persons as still having the power 





tions, anless she objected to them, and appeal- 
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ed to'the chair,| I certainly must object to 
them. [The Chairman informed the witness, 
that it was the opinion of the Committee that 
she should name the persons.] ‘1 have alread 
named Mr. Maltby; if he is brought forw 
perhaps he will name the persons. [The Chair- 
man again informed the witness, that it was 
the opinion of the Committee that she should 
name the persons.} One is Mr. Lawson; I 
cannot recollect the other. sit 

Recollect yourself, and state to the Commit- 
tee those persons whom you so represented as 
your friends, whose names you would commu- 
nicate when you had their permission.—That is 
one of them. 

Who. were the others? I do not recollect. 

Why did you speak of ‘friends, instead of 
speaking of a single friend? If you try to serve 
@ person you call them your friends, it you inte- 
rest yourself for them. . 
- Do you stake the veracity of your testimony 


upon that last answer, that you recollect but © 
one of those persons? I think that I oughtto — 


appeal to the Chair now. |The Chairman di- 
rected the witness to state the objection she 
had, and the Committee would decide upon it.] 
He is a very respectable man, and he has been 
already very ill used, and | am afraid of com- 
mitting him and his family. [The Chairman 
directed the witness to name the person whom 
she alluded to asa respectable person.] That 
is giving his name at once; really I cannot pro- 
nounce his name rightly, though I know how to 
spell it, and I must be excused. 
Do you not know how to pronounce the 
name of your particular friend, whom you re- 
presented as a hardly used man? [The Chair- 
man admonished the witness that her present 
conduct was very disrespectful to the Commit, 


-| tee.] I mean to behave very Dy pam and 
do 


I am very sorry if Ido not; but not know 

but the gentleman may lose the money he has 

alréady lodged, if I mention his name. — 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
the witness to be told, that with whatever 
forbearance the committee had hitherto 
treated the witness, it could not long en- 
dure this trifling. on her part~ with the 
questions whiclr the committee chose to 
ask; but that she must, if she did not alter 





‘ 


her behaviour, suffer the punishment with " 


which the committee of the house of com- 


-mons, Out of aregard to its own dignity, 


must. visit.an obstinate perseverance in a 
want of proper respect. . 

- Mr. Windham said, that there seemed to 
be a mistake on this point. The witness, 


: 


he understood, had not positively refused 
to answer, nor done any thing with res; 

to this question which necessarily implied 
a disrespect to the house.. She had, before 
answering directly, stated an additional 
reason why she should not answer, for the 





. 





a 
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consideration ‘of the‘committee ;' and that 
reason was, that the individual, if named; 
would be subject to’ great’ inconvenience 
and suffering, It did not necessarily fol- 
low that the witness was blamable for sub- 
mitting that reason before she answered. 

The Chancellor. of the Exchequer would be 
sorry if-an impression prevailed any where 


that he had interfered: too ‘soon; and if | 


there were’ any gentlemen, who did’ not 
perceive, in the last half‘hour, in the wit- 
néss’s conduct, an attempt to evade, to 
trifle and shuffle, (a loud cry of No, No, 
' No! from several members.) He meant 
to state that no other witness in any other 
cause than this could, upon displaying such 
improper’ behaviour as this witness had 
done within the last half hour, escape being 
committed.“ (No, No, No!) The hon. gen- 
tlemen did not agree with ‘him in that ; 
but it was certainly his opinion. He did 
not, however, impute blame in any quar- 
ter for suffering the witness to proceed in 
this sort of behaviour thus long; but at the 
same time, in support of the dignity of the 
committee, it was necessary to assert the 
respect due to it, ‘after long and manifest 
abuse of indulgence. 

General Matthew said, that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was wrong in talking 
of inflicting punishment on the witness. 
This mode of treating evidence, was a vio- 
lation of the liberty of the subject. . This 
was a point; which ought to ‘be always 
kept in view, and he would pay no atten-- 


tion to what was-saic from the government | 


side of the house. 

Mr. Croker insisted apon the importance 
-of haying an answer to the question. She 
had stated that the party would suffer the 
loss of the money that was pledged—it was | 
for the reason which she urged as an ob- 
jection; that he wished the question to be 
answered, ‘because it afforded a hope of 
getting to the bottom of the transaction. 


[The witness was again called in, and inform- 
ed by the Chairman, that the Committee had 
considered her reason for declining to answer 
the question put to her, and-was of opinion that 
she must answer the question:} «= 

. What:is the-name ‘of the person you alluded 
to? Mr. Ludowick or Lodowick. —_, 

Has that gentleman any other name but Lu- 
dowick? Ido not know his other name. ‘ 

Who is Mr, Ludowick? He js a gentleman, 
T believe che lives in Essex ; that is all’ I know 
of him. ite 
< Wheteabouts in Essex’ does‘he live?’ I do 
not know. “OR REA 

_ Who introduced Mr. Ladowick to you? I 
never was introduced atall, 


acquainted with Mr. 
Ladowick ?: Through different friends,» 

. Name the friends that.recommended Mr. Lu- 
dowick to you.—I cannot exactly name which 
it was in particular, but Mr.. Maltby, can tell, 
if-he is-had before the house. 

~ Name the friends that recommended Mr, Lu- 
dowick to you.—I.canaot. name any one in 

icular; Mr. Maltby knows more of him 
himself than I do. 

Is Mr. Ludowick-the person whom you stated 
as having suffered enough already, whose name 
you'were unwilling totell? Yes. ' 

In what lias he suffered already? In lodging 
his money, and being a long while.out of the 
appointment, meeting with frequent disappoint- 
ments from day to day. . At.a future time, or . 
after. Mr. Maltby has been examined, I will 
mention the general officer’s name that he has 
male free with, I donot know whether ‘correct- 
ly or incorrectly. ; 4 

That who has made free with, Ludowick or 
Maltby? Maltby. ; mer F 

What disappointments has Mr. Ludowick 
suffered, to wih you allude?. I have already 
stated them. 2 

What appointment has Mr. Ludowick been 
disappointed of? I believe two or three; first 
one was mentioned, then another; I. cannot 
speak to one particularly. 

Try to recollect any one of them, or all of 
them.—I really cannot; when Mr. Maltby 
comes forward, he will be able. 

- Do you mean to state, that you cannot recol- 
lect any one of the appointments, Mr. Ludo- 
wick has been disappoioted of? OneI can; 
but there have been three or four since offered 
to him, neither of which he has been ‘able to 
procure. 

Name that one?. 
think, ‘ 

Where has Mr. Ludowick lodged the money 
which you speak of, or with whom? As to that 
T cannot tell, but I. can when I look over my 


Assistant Commissary, I 


papers at home.. ; ; 
‘0 you say oe that, without looking 
over your papers at home, you cannot say 


where this.money is lodged? Yes, I do. 

How much money has Mr. Ludowick lodged? 
From 800/. to 1,000/.. . «" 

Who was the general officer whose name Mr, 
Maltby represented himself as having made‘use 
of? Is that.a fair question? [The Chairman 
informed the witness that she must answer the 
ay mg or 8 

Sir Arthur Wellesley; and one of the ex- 
-cuses for one of. the. appointments not taking 
place, was, sir Arthur being so very deeply en- 
gaged in the investigation at Chelsea. If this 
is net true, I’m doing sir Arthur a great service 
by bringing it forward. _ ; 

‘What appointment was it that was so delay- 
ed, by sir Arthur being so much engaged? I 


believe it was this first, that of assistant com- 
missary, but I am pot sure. 
For whose use is the money lodged? Ido not 





know, but I can tell by looking at my papers. 

















~ 
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You have certain papers at home, which will 
enable you to state to the committee for whose 
. benefit the'sumof money: in question is now 
lodged, and where it is lodged? Yes. =. 4. 

. How came you to be.in possession of those 
papers? They will shew for themselves when I 
produce them, better than I can explain it. 

How came you in possession of those papers? 

‘ From Mr. Maltby. 

Was it Mr. Maltby that introduced Mr. Lu- 
dowick to you, or you Mr, L. toMr. M.? I 
do not think they have ever seen each other, 
not that I know of, 

Did you first mention Mr. Ludowick’s ndme 
to Mr. Maltby, or did Mr. Maltby mention it 
first to you? I to Mr. Maltby; I believe he 
has been in the habit of acting as agent for 
these ten or a dozen years in this sort of way. 

Has Mr. Maltby made use of the name of 


any other person besides sir A. Wellesley ? He | 


has written’ very pointedly to-that. to me; and 
spoken _ besides. 

Has Mr. Maltby made use of the name of 
any other person besidés sir A. Wellesley? I 
cannot recollect at present; but I shill, at a 
future time, if I am here, and will state it. 

Where did you form your friendship for Mr, 
Ludowick? I have already said, that any man 
that I interested myself for, I considered as a 
friend; I am not intimate with him. 

How came you to interest yourself in Mr. 
Ludowick ? From a friend of my own. 

Who was that friend? Mr. Barber. 

Where does Mr. Barber live? In Broad- 
street, in the city. , 

How long have you known Mr. Ludowick.? 
I do not know him, but by means of his family. 

Do you mean to say you have never seen 
Mr. Ludowick? No, I did not mean to.say 
that. 

Where have you seen him, and when? I 
have already said, I do not know him ; I might 
| have seen him, and not have known ‘him. 

_ Have you ever seen Mr. Ludowick, or not? 
I cannot tell, as not knowing his person. 

About what time was it that this commissa- 
riat appointment began to be in negociation? 
I cannot. remember, but the papers will date it 
exactly. . 

What year? Last year. 

Can you recollect what part of last year?. 
No, I cannot. ‘ 

What kind of papers are those you allude 
to; are they letters? Ido not know what they 
are. 

Do you.mean to say, that you do not know 
at all what kind of papers they are? They are 
papers written on, bai 

Are they letters, or securities?. They shew. 
what they are; I cannot exactly speak. to 
them; I will give them to Mr. Wardle to- 
morrow. 

- You have said, that those papers will inform 
the committee of all the particulars ef this 
transaction; how can you say that, if you do 
not know what those papers are? Becaise I 
do not know how to describe them exactly. 

Von, XII. : 


a piano-forte maker. 





Do you recollect their contents? No, L.dé 


not; but-T know there are.a great-many-let- © 
ters from Mr. Maltby, and: ing about 


the bankers; enough to shew the 
transaction, 


( By Sir R. Williams.’ : 
Do you recollect to have stated:to.capt. Do- 
novan, that if h. r. h. the D. of -Y. wasinform- 
ed of your ever having received any money; it 
would be your ruin? Never to any person 
whatever. ° 


of the 


(By Mr. Sheridan.) 


Through what channel, or by whose influ- 
ence; did you propose to Mr. Ludowick, or the - 
agent employed by Mr. Ludowick, to procute — 


‘| the. situation that he required? Mr. Barber 


will recollect that; and he is a very bonoura- 
ble man, and will speak tu the truth, and I’be- 
lieve he knows the parties, - 

Who was the person whom you held out 
yourself as having such influence over, as that 
by that influence you could procure the situa- 
tion desired by Mr. Ludowick ?. I do not think 
that any one was held out, I fancy they guessed 
the D. of Y., but no one was held out; and £ 
think it is very likely that Mr. Donovan sup- 
posed the duke of Portland; but I mean here 
to say, that he is not at all.connected. And 
the office that Mr. Wardle mentioned in the 
city I know nothing at all about; 1+ was very 
sorry to see that Mr. Wardle had mentioned 
such a thing, because-every one who knows 
the Lord Chancellor, must know that, besides 
being one of the highest, he is one of the most 
honourable men in England ; and if there are 
any insinuations about the duke of Portland, 
Mr. Maltby is the duke of Portland.—He is 
my duke of Portland : I mean entirely to clear 
myself from holding out any insinuations against 
the duke’s character, Mr. Wardle accused 
me once of going into the duke of Portland’s, 
and that he had watched mein; I told him I 
was not in the habit of going in there, and .L 
laughed at him; and afterwards somebody told 
him it was Mrs. Gibbs; more likely Mrs. 
Gibbs than me. I wish t do away the two 
stories of Mr. Mellish and the duke of Portland 
before the hon. gentlemen. 

Am I to understand you, you never did give 
out to any person, that you had access to or 
influence Sith the duke of Portland? No, I did 
not; I fancy that once I laughed very much . 
about. some sort of birds, with Mr. Donovan; 
but I mean to say, I never did ase his name... 

How long have you known Mr.. Lawsoy,?. 
About 4 or 5 months, ‘ sont 


(By the Attorney General.) ae 
Who introduced Mr. Lawson to you? He is 


What office has he been soliciting ?: I do.not 
recollect, I cannot tell what ; it, is something 
tbat Mr. Donovan has been concerned in as 
well ; something at Savannah‘la Mar... « «.... 

ae appointment did you solicit for.Me. 

2 ix 





Lawson? One of those plates; ‘there are a 
or. rong > but-Mr. Baie can s 
tot; y he has been ing money late- 
__ ly, within this very short time, ‘within the fort- 

night, perhaps. . 

fhere? I do not know, but Mr. Maltby 

knows ; it is some concern of his. ’ 

What makes you think that he has deposited 
a sum of money within this last fortnight? Be- 
eause he told me he was going to do it. 
«When did ‘he tell:you so? About a fortnight 
since. - ’ 

Where did you see bim when he told you so? 
At my own house. 

‘ With whom did he say he was going to de- 
ee it? He did not-say with whom; but Mr. 
Maltby had some more of these men, who had 
to be concerned in it, and he was to lodge it 
with his bankers. 

- With whose bankers? Mr. Maltby's, I sup- 


ase. : 

. How long have you known Mr. Sandon? 
Ever since col. French’s levy. 

- Was that the first’ knowledge you had of 
him? If he did not come about col: French’s 
Jevy, he came about some other appointments ; 
T should rather think he brought me a list of 
ye for appointments, instead of the levy 

rst a 


Did he come to you voluntarily, or did you 
send for him? I could.not send for him, for he 
gave Mr. Corri 200/. for an introduction, him 
and col. French. 

Was that before capt. Tonyn’s recommenda- 
tion? Yes, 

How much had Mr. Sandon out of the money 
paid by capt. Tonyn? I never jnquired. 

He had no part of the 500 guineas, had he? 
No; I shonld not wonder but what he had 
eight or nine from capt. Tonyn, it was some- 
thing more than the five, or else Mr. Donovan 


He got more than you did hy that transac- 
tion then? No, not that; I state it at eight 
or nine, and he gave me five; but I do not 
know that he had that. 

What makes you think that he had it? +I 
think he must have had something, or he would 
not have troubled himselfin the business. 

What do you suppose he had about col. 
Freénch’s Levy? Col. French told me, that he 
stole half. 


; He ( By Sir Mark. Wood.) 

You stated in your examination yesterday, 
that you were at the Opera with a lord Lenox 
' and some other géentléman; how long have you 

known lord Lenox? I never knew shim at all, 
I understood a ig to havestated in your exa- 
mination yesterday, that you were at the play, 
. @f the Opera with lord: Lenox and sir Robert 


Peat? I said I was along with sir Robert | 


Peat, and an old gentleman came in with this 
Mr. Williams, and they said that was lord 
Lenox and Mr,’ Williams. Sir Robert Peat 


-said that. 
"You mean to say you did not know this lord 


fore? 
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Lenox before you saw him at the play that 


night? ~No; I had seen him driving abong 
town, and knew it. was the man they- called 


lord Lenox, but never spoke to him before... 


Are you positive you never spoke to him be- — : 
Quite. raid { 
The witness was directed to withdraw. 

G. L. WARDLE, sq. attending ‘in his 
place, was examined : 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Did you ever reproach the last witness with | 
going to the duke of Portland? I had heard 
that she had been there; and I wondered what 
she could be doing there; so far I did reproach 
her. 
Who told you that she had been at the duke 
of Portland's? I heard it at the Office EF men- - 
tioned in the City ; a person described her'per- 
son, and they said there was a Tidewaiter’s 
place to. be sold, they believed; but they were 
not certain; it depended on an application 
then making by a lady to the duke of Portland; 
I went again in a few days; they described a 
person excessively like Mrs. C. and when I 
saw her I, questioned her about it, and said if 
it was so, She was doing very wrong. 

Do you know Mr. Maltby? I have seen 
him once, I think, at Mrs. Clarke’s. 

Did you ever endeavour to trace-the trans- 
actions carrying on by Mr. Maltby? I did in 
some measure; but I could-not at all succeed : 
he would not commit himself at all to me; I 
endeavoured to catch him upon one point, but 


_ he would not open te me at all. 


Were you aware that the Witness was em- 
ploying Mr. Maltby, in these transactions? 
I merely understood from her that he was em- 
ployed in one business, which I endeavoured to 
find out, but I endeavoured in vain; I could 
not get him to open at all. 

Did she state to you that it was a business 
in which she was concerned? No, she did not; 
she merely mentioned that he was about bu- 
siness, I forget the name now, I was excessively 
anxious to find it out. 

Did she ever mention to you the business 
respecting Mr. Ludowick? I do not know that 
ever she did; I do not know the name at all, 
bat I really think she said that he was in the 
habits of doing it for a number of persons ; one 
case she mentioned, and I endeavoured to sift 
it to'the bottom. De 

Did she ever shew you these papers she has 
referred to? No, she did not; I think I saw 
one or two notes. to her about the thing I en- 
deavoured to find out, but it has escaped me 
what it was; it is several weeks ago, andI — 
have had so much upon my mind, that after an 
attempt or two, it is impossible to recal it. 


Colonel GORDON was called in, and exa- 
mined 


_ (By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Have you brought ‘with ‘you the official do- 
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-eoments respecting the appointment of major 
Tonyn? Yes, Ihave. - , 
- State to the Committee what you know upon 
that subject. I hold in my hand the first. re- 
commendation upon the subject of captain 
Tonyn—major Tonyn ; with the permission of 
the Committee, I will read it. 


[Colonel Gordon read a Letter, signed Pa- | 


trick Tonyn, dated the 27th of June 1803.] 


« May it please your royal highness ; 

.“ Sir; In the present period of extension of 
‘‘ his majesty’s forces, I beg leave to re- 
“commend the 48th regiment to your 

. “royal highness’s consideration. —I e 
“ it will not be thought I presume too far 
* to say, capt. Tonyn for some time past 
‘thas commanded the 46th at Malta; 
“and with great submission, I likewise 
“. venture to inention lieutenant Tonyn : 
‘and I most humbly: petition your royal 
* highness, graciously to ‘condescend to 
“grant my sons your royal protéection.— 
¢ With most profound and dutiful respect, 
« T have the honour to remain with all sub- 
*¢ mission, &c. Par. Tonyn.—118 Park- 
“ street, 27th June 1803.” 

“Indorsed: - 
“ London, 27 June 1803.—Gen. Tonyn.” 
« Promoted to a Majority inthe 31st Regi- 
*¢ ment, upon the formation of a second 
“ Battalion, in Aug. 04.—Without pur- 
“ chase.” ' 
(Inclosure.) e 

“ H. rh. will be glad to consider*the Gene- 
** ral’s two sons on favourable opportunities 
“ for promoting them.” 

General Tonyn was an old officer? One of 

the oldest officers, 1 believe, at that time in the 

Army. The answer to that Letter is dated the 

29th of June, 1803. 

[Colonel Gordon read it.] 


* Horse-Guards, 29th June 1803. 
“ Sir; [have to acknowledge the receipt of 
“ your letter of the 27th instant, recom- 
“ mending to me your sons captain Tonyn 
“ and lieut. Tonyn of the 48th regiment ; 
* and I request ape will be assured, that I 
shall have much pleasure at a favourable 
“< opportunity, to pay erery attention in m 
“ power to your wishes in their favour. 
“am, &c, (Signed) Frepenicx, 
$ Com. in Chief. 


*¢ General Tonyn, &c. &c. &c.” 
Lidored - 


“Copy of a Letter from H. rh. the‘Com. in 
« Chief to Gen. Tonyn, 29:h June 1808. ... 
The next. document upon this subject ap- 
ars to be a Memorial from n Tonyn 


» 


imself.-[ Colonel Gordon read it,. 


“To his Royal Highness the Duke of York and 
- Albany, Commander in Chief of His Ma- 
"” tehesty's Rorces. 
“ The Mamoasat of Grorce Avousr. To- 
* wn, Ca wwe in his Majesty's 48th Re- 
3 ‘ 


°° W gitnent 
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“ Humbly Sheweth ; That your memorialist has 
“ been near twenty-four years an officer; 
fourteen of these on active service with 
“ the 48th regiment, on all its. various: sta> 
‘< tions, in the West Indies and the Medi» 
“« terranean.—That your memorialist, being 
“ the senior captain present with the regi- 
‘ment most. humbly implores your toyal . 
“ highness’s protection; and that yourroyal 
‘highness will be pleased to recommend 
“ him ~to his oe ay 2 royal favour; that 
“his majesty may graciously pleased 
“ to grant him promotion to the rank of 
“ major, in such manner as your royal high- 

“ness may think fit-And your memo-~ 

“ rialist, as in duty bound, will ever pray.” 
Indorsed : / 
“ Memorial.—George Augustus Tonyn, cap» 
tain 48th regiment Mlmreh—1008, ate 


«CL? a 

“‘ Captain Tonyn to be noted for promotion, 
“and acquainted that bh. r. h. will be 

“ glad to consider him on a favourable’ op- 


% 


“ portunity —J. G.” 


This Memorial is without date, but. it was 
received in March 1804. The Answer to that 
Memorial I hold in my hand.—jColonel Gor- 
don read it.] 


“ Horse-Guards, 15th March 1804, 
“ Sir: I have the honour, by the Commander 
“ in Chief’s commands, to acknowledge the 
‘ receipt of your Memorial without a date, 
“and to acquaint you in reply, that your 
‘* name has been noted for promiotion ; and 
‘ his royal highness will be glad to consider 
“you ‘on a favourable opportunity.—I 

“ have, &c, (Signed) “ W. H. Citwron.” 
“* Capt. Tonyn, 48 Foot, 118, Park-street.” 


- Indorsed: 
“ Copy of Lt. Col. Clinton’s Letter to Capt. 
* Tonyn, of the 15th March 1804.” 


The document I hold in my hand relates to 


‘the promotion of lieut. Tonyn, alluded to in 


the first letter of general Tonyn: it remains with 
the Committee to decide whether that is to be , 


read : 
(By Mr. Wilberforce. ) 


Was not gen. Tonyn colonel of the regiment 
at the time he made the application in favour 
of his sons? Yes, he was. These are all the 
documents that [ have, with respect to major 
Tonyn. It appears, that in the month of Au- 
gust 1804, a very large augmentation was made 
to the army, consisting of no less than fifty 
battalions ; 1n the formation of those battalions 
1 received the orders of the Commander in 


‘Chief to’ prepare a list of the sénior officers of 


the army, gen 


» Of éach rank, and ‘to take 
their names front 


book of recommendations, 


| where they had been noted. In consequence 


of this command, I did prepare a list, and sub- 
mitted it to the Commande? in ‘Chief;yand,-in 
that list, in the same tist with major Tonyu’s 





“«4 


’ “Sir; I have the honour to transmit a letter 


— e gg — 


rit, 
4 
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name, there were 53 officers appointed: to ma- 
jorities ; namely, 11 majors removed from other 
corps; or from the half-pay ; 13 brevet majors ; 
29°captains: Of those captains‘ seven were 
captains of the. year'1794, nine were.captains 
pf the year 1795, amongst them was capt: 'To- 
nyn, five were captains of the year 1796, seven 
of 1797, and one of 1799: I have mentioned 
that:capt, Tonyn was a captain of 1795, there 
were only six captains in. that year senior to 
him in the:service: - That is. all I know on the 
subject of captain Tonyn’s promotion. - 1 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.,) 


It. appears that in the letter of general 'To- 
nyn he recommends two of his sons ; can’you 
state any thing with reference to the other. son? 
On the SOth of May 1804, general. Tonyn 
writes again ; [Colonel Gordon read the letter.] 


“from captain Long of the 48th, re- 
“ questing his royal highness the Coni- 
“mander in Chief's permission to sell his 
* company, having purchased. I humbly 
“ beg leave to recommend lieut. Charles 
,. “Wm, Tonyn to bh. r. h. the duke of 
. “ York's favourable representation to his 
* majesty; humbly praying, that he may 
“ be graciously pleased to grant him leave 
“te purchase capt. Long’s company, the 
. . “ money being lodged with the agent for 
“the same ; as all the officers standing be- 
~) fore bim in the corps have declined the 
“ purchase.—Give me leave, Sir, to 
* the favour of your good offices in behalf 
“ of my son, whose declaration I have the 
“ honour herewith to inclose, and that 
“ will have the goodness to implore for 
“her, h.’s gracious protection. I have the 
* honour to remain, with all respect, &c. 
. Z . © Par. Tonyn.” 
* 118, Park-street, 30th May 1804,” 
ate Indorsed : 
* 48th Foot.—Lt. Tonyn, Mem. 2d June 1804.’ 
(Ioclosure 1.) 


“ Mallow, 15th May 1804.” 

-“ Sir; Circumstances of a peculiar nature 

“ having lately occurred, that oblige me 

“to retire from the service, I have sent in 

“‘ a memorial to the Commander in Chief, 

to. be allowed to sell, my commission at 

“the regulated price, I.take the liberty 

“ of informing you, as early as‘ possible, of 

‘* my intentions, as I have-bégn: given to 

understand. your son. would sicceed. to 

“ the promotion by purchase. Should that 

‘be the. case, if. you will have. the good- 

“-ness to lodge the money in.the hands of 

“ Mr, Gilpin, the agent, and give me the 

“ earliest information, in order. that the 

_ © business may be forwarded with as little 

ad 

a“ Sir, bcc. 
6“ 

¥ Hyde- ‘Park, London.” 
vy mt <->” Indorsed?.. 


NG, capt. 48th Regt.’ 


i 
m | 


lelay 4 ar ible, you will ever oblige, | 
“6 . 8. Lo ; 
Gen. Tonyn, 118, Park-sreet, near} 





“Capt. Long.—48th. regiment 15th, May 
“ 1804, Rd. 23d May.” . ty 
«* All officers concerhed have declined pur- 
“chasing.” : 
: (Inclosure 2.). 
“ Sir; [beg you will be pleased to obtain for 
‘“ me, his majesty’s permission to purchase 
“ capt. Long’s company in the 48th regi- — 
“ ment of foot.—In case his majesty shall | 
“be graciously pleased to permit me to 
<< purchase the same, I do declare and cer- 
“ tify, upon, the word and honour of an offi- 
“cer and a geatieman, that I will not, now, 
‘“* or at any future time, give by any means 
“ or in any shape whatever, directly or in- 
‘¢ directly, any more than the sum of 1,500/, 
‘¢ being the full value of the said commission 
“ as the same is limited and fixed by his ma- 
“¢ jesty’s regulation. I have the honour to — 
‘ o &c. “ E, W. Tonyn, 
" “ Lt. 48th Regt.” 
“ To the Colonel or Commanding 
“ Officer of 48th Regiment.” - . 


“ T beg leave to recommend the above; 
“and I verily believe the established regu- 
“ Jation, in regard to price, is intended to 
“‘ be strictly complied with; and*that no 

. © clandestine ‘bargain subsists etween the 
“ parties concerned.—Pat. Ton ‘, . 
“ General and C: !onel, 
“ 30th May 1804,” 


The Inclosure is the Letter from the young 
man himself, ‘iy 

Did all the officers who were promoted at the 
time major Tonyn was promoted, receive their 
promotion into the new corps without pur- 
chase? Into the new corps, most certainly. 

All the new captains those that were pro- 
moted into the augmentation of the army? 
Yes. : - 
Did mat of them appear in the same Ga- 
zette with major Tonyn? I have stated, that 
there were 53 Beld officers in the same Gazette, 
and I should imagine, without counting them, 
there could not be less than 200 officers altoge- 
ther ; the paper is now in my hand. 


(By Mr. Yorke.) 


At the time this great augmentation took 
place, and lists of officers were preparing in the 
oftice of the’ Commander in Chief, were those 
lists. a secret, or was it in any one’s power on 
referring to the clerks, to see those lists? I en- 
deavour to keep those things’as secret as I pos- 
sibly can, but in ‘so large a promotion, it is ' 
impossible for:me to say the secret was exactly 


kept. ; ? 

‘Previous to the gazetting’ of those commis- 
sions which have been alluded to, when the list 
was completed, or nearly completed, was’ it 
possible'to. keep the secret so far, as. to prevent 
the,contents. of those lists being more or less 
known? I do not. think it was. 


‘(By Lord Folkestone.) - 
Give the Committee some account. of the 











purchase and sales of commissions in the army, 
the manner in which that business is transact- 
ed, and in whose hands the purchase money is 
lodged.—I have already stated to the. house, 
and it is in evidence before the Committee, that 
the same rules apply to the promotion of offi- 
cers by purchase, as without; but in order to 
ensu?e the greatest possible regularity, every re- 
giment in the scrviee is ordered, to, transmit a re- 
turn quarterly, of the number of officers in each 
regiment disposed to purchase, and to mention 
in such return where the purchase money is to be 
had; . those returns are entered in a bookin the 
Commander in Chief’s office, and in the event 
of a vacancy those returns are invariably referr- 
ed to, and the officer senior! upon the list, if in 
all respects eligible, is invariably recommended, 
provided it does not interfere with other offi- 
cers of greater pretensions. 

In whose hands{is the purchase money de- 
posited or lodged? Before a recommendation 
is submitted to his majesty for purchase, it is 
necessary that a precesenouls be sent to the 
Commander in Chief’s office from the agent, 
stating that he is satisfied that the money will 
be forthcoming when the commission is gazet- 
ted. It is not necessary, and it is so gone forth 
to the army, as is stated in a paper upon the 
table of this Committee, that the officers are 
not called upon to lodge the money in the 
agents hands, but they are only called upon to 
notify to them, that it will be forthcoming on the 
promotion being gazetted. 

Does any part of the money relating to the 
sale of commissions pass through the hands of 
the Commander in Chief, or has the Com- 
mander in Chief any controul over that money? 
None whatever. 

Can you state from your knowledge of the 
business of the. office, what is the average 
amount of the purchase and sale of commis- 
sions in the course of a year? The average 
amount, for the last three years, annually ex- 
ceeds considerably 400,001. 


(By Sir Arthur Wellesley.) 


Give the Committee some account of the 
origin of purchases and sales of commissions in 
the army, and the effect that they have upon 
the army? I believe that, the origin of the pur- 
chase. and sale of commissions arises pretty 

‘much as follows; In: every other service in 
Europe it is understood that the head of the 
army has the power of granting pensions to the 
officers of the army, in proportion to their rank 
and services; no such power.exists in the head 
of the army in thiscountry; therefore, when an 


officer is arrived at the command of a regiment, 


and is, from long service, infirmity, or wounds, 
totally incapable of proceeding with that regi- 
ment upon service, it becomes necessary to 
place a more efficient officer in his stead. Itis 
not possible for his majesty to increase the es- 
tablishment of the army at his pleasure, by ap- 
pointing . two. lieutenant-colonels where one 
“only. is fixed.upon the establishment; . nor is. it 


gonsistent with justice to place an old officer 
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upon the half-pay, or deprive him altogether 
of his. commission ; is therefore, no 
native, but to-allow him to retire, receiving a 
certain compensation for his former services ; 
what that compensation should be, has been 
awarded upon: due consideration, by a Board 
of General Officers, that sat, I think 40 or 50 
years ago, somewhere about. 1762 or 1763; 
they taking into consideration the rank, and the 
pay of each rank, awarded a certain sum that 
each officer, who was allowed to retire, should 
receive upon retiring: that sum,is called “ the 
regulation price of commissions.” The bearing 
that this has upon the army, is a very extensive 
question, but there can bé no doubt that it is 
extremely advantageous fur those officers who 
cannot purchase. I cannot better illustrate it 
to the Committee, than by stating an example: 
We will. suppose, of the first regiment the 
Captain cannot purchase ; the first and second | 
can; : if those two officers could not purchase, 
it is very evident that the third captain would 
remain much longer third captain than if they | 
were removed out of his way, by purchase in 
the great body of the army; aud if no officer 
can be allowed to purchase, unless he is duly 
qualified for promotion without purchase, there 
cannot possibly be any objection to such regu- 
lation, nor can it be said that any unexperienc= 
ed officer is appointed by purchase over the 
heads of others better qualified than himself, 
no officer being allowed to purchase, but such 
as is duly qualified by his majesty’s regulations, 

Upon the whole, you consider the present 
mode in which purchases and sales of commis- 
sions is limited, as advantageous to the service? 
As.a matter of opinion I certainly do. 


- (By Mr. Whitbread.) 


You have stated upon-the former examinations, 
the manner in which the business is transacted 
at the D. of Y.’s office; in the course of your 
transacting business with the D. of Y., in regard 
to forming lists of commissions for the approba- 
tion of his qajesty, do you ever remember the 
D. of Y. taking a paper-memorandum, or a list 
of officers out of his pocket, and putting it into 
your hand, with an intimation that that list 


- was to be considered out of the. usual course ? 


I never recollect any such instance: I take this” 
opportunity of stating, that since I have had 
the honour of serving h. r. hb. the D. of Y., L 
have stated it often before, I. never. recollect 
any one solitary instance, in. which the Com- 
mander in Chief has ever taken arly paper out. 
of his pocket and put into my hands, saying, 
‘ this man must be an ensign, this a lieutenant, 
and this a captain;’ but all recommendations 
have come regularly through their proper chan- 
nel, and I da oot think there is any one. in- 
stance to the contrary. ; 
(0p Oe: Bas. J 
nigh the rag apg Aaa gs Reap former 
ight, with respect to capt. Maling, there is 
marked in the. printed paper, in eallenethe 
initials C. LZ, with the words “ agreed. to.;” 








ird 


‘ 
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what is the meaning of those letters C. Z.? 
My first -assistant is col. Loraine, C, L. are the 
initials of bis name, and “ agreed to,” is put, 
and it then passes into: his hands, and is acted 


nie len tele taarhed wichthe: taitinbe Gisiks 


the definitive entry with respect to any recom-_ 


mendation that’ comes before you? No, ‘it-is 
- If any alteration takes place afterwards, in 
what way is that noted? It is commonly noted 
in the same manner upon the same paper. 

With the same initials? When the initials 
are once put, there is no occasion'to put. them 
again, the r invariably passes through the 
same channel. 

Is it usual when a recommendation is delaye 

"in the office for want of.sufficient information, 
bat not definitely stopged, to mark that in the 
same way with these initials, C. L.? I com- 
monly put a memorandum upon every paper 
that passes under my hands. ; 

How would you mark a recommendation in 

- that predicament? If the paper was to be 
considered, I should say 80; “to be consi- 
dered.” 2 . 

If farther on a were to be made, what 
would you say? Ishould probably say “ to 
be considered,” or very probably, “ cannot 
acceded to.” © It is almostimpossible for me to 
state the precise terms: I should adopt them 
accordiny to circumstances. 

Would you state “ not to be acceded to,” 
when it was not determined that the recommen- 
dation should not be acceded to, but only de- 

layed, while further inquiries were making? If 
the paper was not.to be acceded to, I should 
say, “‘ not to be acceded to ;” but it does not 
follow that though it was not acceded to then, 
it might not be in a month afterwards, or three 
weeks afterwards, 

If the only reason for not acceding to the 
vecommendation at that time, was ‘the want of 
information, and that inquities were making to 
obtain that information, would you mark “ not 
acceded to” I really might or might not; it 
seems to mé, as’ I conceive it, & matter of per- 
fest ibdifference. rae 


* How are the first commissions in the army. 


eomimotily disposed of; the first commission 
an officer receives? Invariably without 
purchase, unless for some special purpose. 
> Are those fitst commissions ity the patronage 
of the Commander in Chief? Yes, they are, 
- exclusively. | 
You have stated that officers purchased ac- 
cording to their seniority, unless there were 
superior pretensions ; do you mean in junior 
ts; will you explain what you mean by 
that? Suppose there was a vacant company 
in a regiment, and a lieutenant in that 1 
ment was willing to purchase, it does not quite 
follow that the Commander in Chief would 
eee pee 
“might ible, because there might 
_ other otionr vail Moore deserving than bina in 
the army. 4 i : Le i 


» altho’ h he» ; 
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Do those circumstances in point-of ‘fact fres 
quently happen? Continually. - gate <, 

+. Within these late years have not a. vais 
number of commissions been given-to the 
officers of the militia, both in Great Britain 
and Ireland? Yes; to a very considerable 
extent. ; ‘ Ss Sgtine 

What:is the practice of the Commander in 
Chief’s office, when an application is made, -by 
any gentleman ‘either in Great Britain or Ire« 
land, by memorial or. otherwise, for a com+ 
mission for his son or relation? It is the prace 
tice in the Commander in Chief’s office to ‘ans. 
swer every paper that comes in, withuut ex- 
ception. When any officer, or any gentleman 
makes an application for an ensigncy, that ap- 
plication is invariably answered, and the com. 
mon answer is, ‘ that the name of the appli+ 
cant is noted, and will be considered as favours 
able opportunities offer ;’ the name is then put 
down ma book, and the letter is put by. ' 

Is it the practice in the Commander’ in 
Chief’s office, particularly when applications 
come from Ireland, to reter those applications 
to the general officer commanding in the dis 
trict from which they may have come? The 
applications from Ireland are not considered 
regular, unless they come through- the officer 
commanding the forces there, or through the 
civil channel of the secretary of state. 

Amongst the documents that you have given 
in, with respect to. major Tonyn, is there a do 
cument similat to that just alluded to, indorsed 
C. .L. “ agreed to,” or ‘any thing of that kind ? 


[Col, Gordon referred to the document. ] 
“oC. L.” 


“ State Captain Long's Services. 
Ens. . . Liverpool Reg. . 2d Oct. 1795 pag: 
Lieut......65th ,..'. 6th Jan. 1796 by P. 
Lieut.. ,,.. 18th Drag. 3ist Jan. 1799 by Exc 
‘waeaniges . 9th Mar. 1803 by. P. 
— ..... 48th ... 10th Sept. 1803 by Ex” 


It amounts to the same thing ; it is a-slip of 
paper. This was the mode of transacting busi- 
ness by my predecessor : I generally do it upon 
the corsier of the letter; I think it better, be- 
cause this is liable to be Jost, that would not. 

Do you mean that commissions in new- 
raised regiments are always given away, or that 
ensigncies are ae given away? The an- 

swer that I gave to the former question, I mean 
to stand exactly as it does; and I beg to ex- 
plain, that there’is no such thing as original 
commissions purchased; there are many en- 
signs commissions for sale, but they are private 
property, arising out of the explanation that I 
gave to a former question: for example, 4 cap- 
tain sells his commission, that is, ‘he sells his 
company} a'lieutenant buys that company ; an 
ensign’ buys that -lieutenancy ; both of which 
ate 'the captain’s propefty $ the ensigncy then 
becomes vacant of course, by purchase. 

application: of ge- 


In eid fact, was the 
neral Tonyn, if regard to‘his second’ son, ‘suc- 
cessful? I thidk { will be found on reference 





ieermrcrmets es 

















of the. eldest’ son; and. the recom- 
mae cone Soe @; and that 
he actyally was promoted, I believe it will be 


found on reference to the dates, before the 
eldest son. 

You have stated, that when: this large pro- 
motion took place, in consequence of the aug- 
mentation of. the army, you were directed by 
h. r. h, to lay before him a list of officers to be 


the oldest officers of their 8 te ranks 
in the army ;‘are you quite surethat the name 
of oun. tees was eet by you in the list 
you laid before the Commander in Chief, or 
was his name suggested as addition. and alter- 
ation in that list by the Commande? in Chief ? 
I recollect perfectly well the circumstances of 
that levy; it was ata period of the Additional 
Force Act ; and the names, upon the list which 
I submitted to. the Commander in Chief, I 
really believe, were written, almost without ex- 
ception, with my own hand. I had one assist- 
ant to assist me in making out the list; bat I 
really believe, that the rough paper was actu- 
ally written with my own hand. 

0 you answer, that you are certain you in- 
cluded capt. Tonyn’s name.in the list you sub- 
mitted to the Commander in Chief, as being 
one of the oldest officers in the army in that 
class for promotion? As certain as I can be 
ofa thing that I could not possibly take my 
oath of. 

To the best of 
tainly. 

If the name of eapt. Tonyn had been intro- 
duced by the Commander in Chief, having 
been omitted by yourself, would not you bave 
recollected that circumstance? Yes, £ think-I 
should; it is in evidence before the committee, 
on my first examination, I believe. 

Do you ‘not put a mark upon all papers, 
= which any thing is egret to so 

it is 1 A cman soma to make a mark upon 


—— into this augmentation, to be taken. 
m 


your recollection? O, cer- 


’ 


every paper, without exception, that comes: 


into that office: 1 mean to say that generally ; 
many Ts muy eseape me, but that is my 
general practice. Pe Ore Sees 
According to what is done, er to be done? 
What is to be done. 
State whether the Commander in Chief has 


not been’ in the habit of attending to recom- | - 


mendations by colonels of regiments for ensign- 
cies in their particular regiments, provided the 
gentlemen recommended were certified to be 
eligible and ‘fit for service, and ready to join 
their regiments? Yes, certainly; ‘but in giving 
my evidence before this house, ¥ think it my 
duty to state, that the Commander in Chief 
does not consider that the atronage of the 
; regiments in amy mabner whatever devolves 

- upon the-colonel, [The witness was directed 

w, ‘ 


to withdra 


; Chairman was directett to report ‘pro- 
obs ycatuat tate wrikapies? isin chs 





| Monday, February 15. 


_. [Conpuct or THE Duxe or Yorx.] 
‘The house, on the motion of Mr. Wardle, 
resolved itself into a Committee for. fur- © 
ther inquiry respecting the Conduct of — 
the Duke of York... Mr. Wharton in the - 
Chair. bi Be, 


‘Mr. ROWLAND MALTBY was called in, 
and examined. 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
ee do you live? At Fishtaongers’- 


What is your — A Solicitor. 

Are you acquainted with Mrs. Clarke? Lam. 

How long have you been acquainted with 
her? I think.about July or August 1806. If . 
you will give me leave, I will state the way in 
which I became acquainted with her: It was 
through the medium of Mr. Russell Manners, 
who was a member of the last Parliament ; he 
‘married a sister of my wife’s ; he told me that 
he had been introduced to Mrs. C.; who had 
professed an interest in him, and that she‘ 
would endeavour to get a place for him through 
the means of the D. of Y., and he wished to 
introduce me to her. Under those circum- 
stances I did not know how to refuse him, and 
I aceordingly met her at his house. I believe 
I saw Mrs. é. perhaps five or six times® in the 
course of that year; afterwards I did not see 
her again till a Court Martial for the trial of 
capt. Thompson. 

Tn 1806, when you saw Mrs. C., what busi- 
ness did you transact with her; what passed 
between you and her on the oceasion of your 
being introduced? No business, only a com-" 
mon aequaintainee: 

Did you hear any more on the subject of the 
ae she was to procure for Mr. Manners? 

understood that she shewed Mr. Manners a 
letter stating that the Duke was inclitied, or 
would com with her request. f s 
merely from memory, as it did not interest me. 
- Did yousee that letter? Iam ee 
tain about it, whether I did er not, but Iremem- 
ber the contents. 

Se remember from whom thatletter pur- 
rted to be received? It purported, as Mr, 
anners told me, for I am not ‘certain 

Ph saw that letter,to come from the D. of 
York. ; 

At what time of the year 1806 did you hear 
of or see that letter? I think i was very soon 
after I saw her, ‘July or August, to the best of 
my recollection. . 

Did you hear from Mrs. C. at what time het 
‘connection with the D. of Y. broke of? No, 
I do not think she ever mentioned any thi 
on thé subject to me. I-was led to believe 
continued, from what she said to mein cen+ 
versation. : 

In July and August she still represented ‘to 





you that her influence over the D. of ¥. ‘con 
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tinued? ‘1 understood from‘her that the con- 
nection was not. entirely broken off, that she 
occasionally saw theDuke. _. 

‘- Did you, in the course of 1806, hear from 
hier any thing respecting the obtaining of any 
places for any body ? Not to'my recollection. 

I understand you’ to have said, that from 
1806 to 1808, you did not see any thing more 
of her? Tothe best of my recollection, not 
till the Court\Martial in April. 

Have you, since that time, had any commu- 
nication with Mrs,.C., upon the subject of ob- 
taining places for any one? Yes. 

When? TIT will explain: As a reason for 
my keeping up a'connection with Mrs. (., Mr. 
Manners had a Regimental Account to settle as 
the son of gen. Manners, which was likely to 
be procured through the medium of the D. of 
Y.; it was necessary to have a board of ge- 
neral officers in order to settle that account ; 
Mr. Manners was indebted to me for sums of 


money I had. occasionally advanced him. to. 


accommodate him, and I had an assignment of 
this debt, which amounted to about 1,000/. or 
1,200/, of Mr. Manners, for the purpose of re- 
paying me; therefore I felt a little interested 
an getting the accounts settled, if I could. With 
Tespect.to the question asked me, I had a com- 
munication with Mrs. C. respecting a. Mr. 
Ludowick. os 
When? I think it was in Sept. last; the 
latter end of Aug, or Sept. to the best of my 
recollection. ; 
What was the nature of the communication 
ing Mr. Ludowick} and the circumstan- 
ces of it? The circumstances were, that Mr. 
L. wished to have some place or appointment, 
and Mrs. C. asked me, I believe, whether I 
knew of any such place: I said, that I would 
make some inquiry; and I learnt that it was 
possible that the place of assistant commissary 
might be obtained :- the consequence was, that 
money was deposited for that place, and I 
was led to believe.that it 
however it failed, and never effect. 


- What is become ofthe money that was depo- 
sited, and in whose was it deposited ? 
The. money was deposited in ‘the hands of 


Birch and Co. in Bond-street ; the money is 
there now. 

In whose name was it deposited? Part of it 
was deposited in the name, I think, of a Mr, 
Lloyd and a Mr. Barber; another part of it 
‘was deposited in my-name, and in the name of 
Mr. Barber. 

To whom was the money tobe paid, in the 
" eyent of = application ‘for the place suc- 

ceeding? There was 600/. deposited in the 
riame of Messrs. Lloyd and Barber, I believe 
that would go into hands of Mr. Lloyd ; 
Mr. Barber was a friend of Mr. Ludowick’s, 
and the money was only to be taken out onthe 
. event of the 
other 1571, I. think that was the sum, would 
have through my hands, and I , should 


have paid it over to the person with whom I 


and Mr, Barber’s? It was. 


ight be effected ; ; 


appointment taking place; the 





‘ 
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With whom was it that you communicated ? 
With an t, who was accustomed :to«make 
inquiries of that kind; may I be excused:na- 
ming him? . . . His name was Tyndale; >.» 

Where does Mr. Tyndale.live ?. He lives:in 
Symonds-buildings Chelsea, or Symonds-street, 

Who is Mr.dloyd?. Mr. Lioyd I do not 
know ; I believe he is.an attorney. © 

How came Mr. Lloyd. to be-entitled to so 
large a share of this sum? I understood that 
the agent would have a bandsome emolument 
from it, which was 157/. ; 

But the 157/.. was deposited in your name 

Then that 157/, was to go to the agent, Mr, 
Tyndale? Yes. . : 
‘ I now inquire as to the 600/.; who was to 
have the benefit of that? Mr. Lloyd would 
have received that, I presume; I do not know 
of my own knowledge. 

You do not know what Mr. Lloyd was to. do 
with it, whetber he was to keep it? No; I had 
no communication with Mr. Lloyd, or any one, 
upon that subject. hii s 

Who introduced Mr, Ludowick to you? Mrs, 
C. mentioned Mr. Ludowick to me; I never 
saw him; I mean introduced by name, not per- 
sonally. ’ 

Are you quite certain you never saw Mr, 
Ludowick ? Never to my knowledge. 

Did Mrs. C, teil you how she. became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Ludowick? Upon recollec- 
tion, I am not certain whether she said he was 
an acquaintance of hers, or an acquaintance of 
Mr. Barber’s; but I understood from ber con- 
versation that she knew Mr. Ludowiek, that 
she had seen him ; she said, he was a very gen- 
teel man, and very fit for the place, very. much 
of a gentleman, and a man of property. | 

Did she state where he lived? I think.she 
said he lived in Essex. 

Do you recollect what part? I am not cer- 
tain whether she said Grays in Essex, that is 


Mrs. C. acquainted with Mr. Tyndale? 


only her relation ; I think that she said Grays; 
. Is 
N 


0. ; 
Was she acquainted with Mr. Barber? Yes. 
Was she acquainted with Mr. Lloyd? Ido 

not think she is. 

Who introduced Mr. Lloyd 
ness? Mr. Tyndale. 

Who introduced Mr, Tyndale into it? Iin- 
troduced Mr. Tyndale into it, by making the 


What share was Mrs. C. to have in the benefit 
to be derived from procuring this place? Nothing. 

Nothing at all? No, nothing: - 

What share were you ‘to. have for the pro- 
curing this place? Nothing, I did not mean ta 
take any ching Ho 

You and Mrs. C. only did it for your plea- 
sure? Mr. Ludowick was a friend of Mrs.'C.’s ; 
and I wished to oblige Mrs, C. by introducing 
this thing, if I could. ; 

.. How came Mrs. C. to apply to you to assist 
her in procuring this placef I believe from my 
calling upon her. re 


inbe .this -busi- 
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How came you to call upon’ her? I called 
‘sometimes ; “she wrote to’ me,‘and I 


ished) to’ keep of an acquaintance with her 
for the purpose effecting the object “of 84 
account. 


‘How canie you to think: that at this time 
Mrs. C. could help yoa in effectuating ‘the ob- 
ject of the account? I did think so. ~ 

Through whom? ; From ber ; I thought that 
_ ‘she still had an influence or some communica- 

tion with the Duke. 

Did she so'represent herself to you? Yes. 

At what time? She so represented ‘herself. to 

‘me when we were down at the Court Martial, 
and since that time. 

At the time of the Court Martial, and’since 
that time, she represented to you that she still 
had influence over the Dy of 'Y. to ure 
things to be done?’ Yes, I understood that the 
connection was not entirely at an end, that she 
had still ® connection or an interest with him. 

Was this the first instance of your assisting 
her in procuring a place for her friend?—Yes, 
I think 1t was ; I do not‘recullect any thing else. 

Is there any other instance in which you 
pet béen‘ so-employed? Nothing effected at 

t. 

This was not effected ; was there any thing 
else in which an attempt was made? Yes, she 
asked me whether a paymastership could: ‘be 
procured for a friend of her’s. 

Who was that friend? It was a Mr. Williams. 

Where does he live? I understood he lived 
in Devonshire. 

Did+you endeavour to procure that paymas- 
tership for Mr. Williams? I made inquiry, and’ 
understood that it might be effected; but no- 
thing was done in it. 

Of whom did: you inquire? Of the’same per- 
son. 

~Of Mr. Tyndale? Yes. 

Through whem was Mr. Tyndale to procure 
“this: paymastership ; did’ he tell you? No. 

Was there any money deposited — that 
occasion? Nothing: 

Was there any other instance in which you 
were applied to by: MrsiC:? “Yes, in thie same 
way, but nothing done: ° 

On whose behalf was that ?.:Tliat was Mr. 
Thompson, who was connected with-her. 

When was that? I think it was in Augast. 

Was that before Mr. Williams's? Yes: - 

me before Mr. Ludowick’s? Yes. 

TE thought you stated, that there had been no 
instance of your applying for any body before 
Mr.<Ludowick ; I misunderstood you, I sup- 
pose? Yes; I ‘did not_mean to say there was 
no instance of an application before ; I men- 
tioned that, as being the thing the: most likely 
to be effected. 

About what time was Mr. Williams's? T 
think that Mr. Williams’s was during the same 
period that she mentioned it to me; I think 
about the time of Mr. Ludowick’s. 

Was any money deposited upon that occa~ 
aion? No," ~ 

What office was he to obtain? He was to 

Vou. XII. 


~ 
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» transactions? 


— a payuiastership, as ‘she ‘Fepresented to! 


What did: Thompson want? ‘To go into'the’ 
militia, ” 

: an you make any inquiries upon that? ‘Yes,’ 
t 

Of whom did you: Anquite upon’ chat The 
same person, Mr, Tyndale: 

Do you recollect the ‘tiame’of any ohee yer. 
son’ for whom you ‘were to ‘nike inquiries? T 
think ther® was a’ Mr. Lawson?! 

What office was he to obtain ? He wished? 
to obtain a place ’i in the custom houses’ land 
waiter, 

‘Did you make any inquiries respecting binn’? 
Yes, 1 did; I'made inquiries ‘of the same per- 
son, but nothing was effected. 

Was there any money deposited ° pon that 
occasion ? None. 

Did Mrs. C: recommend all these persons to 
you? Yes. 

Is there any other person whom 
collect ? Nod do not Genawed fact 
any person besides. 

T think you stated that there was no money 
deposited, except in the'case of Ludowick ;'was 
there any agreement forthe deposit or pay-’ 
ment of money in the other cases, in the eveht 
of the application succeeding? In the event 
of the application succeeding in the case of Mr: 
Thompson, some remuneration was iatended to 
be made. 

What? FE thitnk it was ahout 2501. 

For the Commission in the Militia? Yes. 

Who was to have that’ 250/.? Ido not 
know, I am sure. 

Did not you, negociate with, Mr. Tyndale? 
I asked Mr. Tyndale about it, and he said he 
thought he could:procure it, 

For 2501.2? Yes. 

Was not‘it at all mentioned in that conver- 
sation, who was to have the benefit of the 250/. 
No, I did not ‘ask any questions of Mr. ‘Tyn- 
dale, I thought it imdchente to ask questions. 

You were to’ have nothing for any of these 
Noi. + 

Nor Mrs. C.? ‘Nor Mrs. C. ;- Mr. The 
son was her brother, I think. 

In the other cases, of Mr. Lawson and Mr. 
Williams, was she to have nothing in those 
cases? I do not know ‘that \slie: was, I am 
pretty sure that she was not. 

Are ‘you serious im’ saying - that she vive te 
have nothing for those? “ Yes. 

Do you know any person that she calls the 
duke of Portland in these transactions? ‘No. 

You never heard her say, that she dignified 
you by the name of ‘her’ duke of — 
Never till'I heard ‘it by accident, 

What accident led you'to hear that?. .T was 
coming into the City one day, I met sir George 
Hill, with whom I hate'the bonour of: being 
ac oninted, and he told: me the circumstance. 

f her having-mentioned’ it-here? Yes; T 
did not hear of it before, and had no idea of the 
| circuthstance. 

pe Ludowick recommended for avy other 

20 © 


ou can re- 
y recollect 


‘that sir A. Wellesley’s being ¢ 
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ce. besides that EAesianent Gomenioe ? 
Wines pon enor falied t he mir ving to have a cymes | 


hem: of -it, rather thaw give 
a wages Sag fs 


money; comme Sy anderstood that from Mrs 
did not turn out.to. be the case. ’ 
se long is it since you have given’ = 


hopes of sueceeding, for 1 r, Ludowiek ? 


yaa rae tpi o: mg: y still remains 
?. Becatse they, have not 


fo a month or two. - 


ae to have it..back again, I kifow, of no. | 


other reason ;: they might have. it beck when-. 
ever they pleased; I told Mrs. C. some time 
ago; they had better take the money back, that 
there was.not.a likelihood of it being effected. 

Did you ever acquaint Mr. Ladowick with 
that circumstance? . I. never spok¢.to. him. 

Had you any-conmanication with Mr. Lloyd 
yourself? No. 

Are you at.all acquainted with Mesers. Cole- 
man and Keyler?: No, not at all. 

Do you recollect the christian namie of the 
Mr. Wiliams whom you spoke of?» Ne, I do 
not. 

» Did you ever see him? Notto. my knowledge. 

Do you happen to-know whether it is the 
same Mr. Williams who appeared in. this house 
a few nights ago? _ I never saw that gentleman, 
but I, have no reason to thivk.so; because I 
understood he lived in Devenshive, and was a 


_respectable man. 


Do you know whether Mr. Tyndale was ori- 


ginally an ‘Ensign in’ the 17th Foot, and after- | 


wards a Cornet in the 17th Light Dragoons? 


T understood that he:had been in the Athy 5 ~ 


but I do not know in what regiinent, 


(By General Loftus. y 
_Did you ever understand from any person 
y Chel- 
sea was the reason that this business of Lado- 
re did not. succeed.?. No; 1 understood 
from Mr. Tyndale, that, the trial at Chelsea 
pcs ied the public attention so much, . that it 

“ag the way of the appoiotment.. —.. 

hen you never did he ear. from any of the 

pes sir A.- Wellesley’s name : mentioned ? 
0. 


(By Mr. R. Ward.) 

Up to, what. ened did. Mrs, C. represent, 
herecift to you as of influence 
with the .D. of Y. « ient to .obtain: ? 
I had reason, from. contersations with her, . to 
think that.even. to the eve of this enquiry, “the 
Duke had not deserted her. 


Is that mere er or-has she stated to’ | co 


any thing 1 that subject since 

Alay, 1806 ? 8 Ere has ee kind, of things 

to mé, that induced me to, believe it, such as 

that the Duke was about.providing for her upon 

smaller establishment than formerly; and 

prune kind. of things «which have aavaonten, a 
Faire = stot deserted ber. 


“(By Mr. Bathurst.) 
‘Did you yourself suppose: you had aay inftu- 
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eevith the Die ah: Mot the lenet. » 
hen how do you aceount for Mrs. Gavan 
cod data 0 favours, which you say, 


E she was able to obtain: sean. 
oar ae I cannot account for that. 


Did you ever represent to Mrs. C., that you 


ef | bearer ia Portianttd 
No 


“(By Mr. Whitbread.) es 
"With whom. did you represent yourself ta 


| have atly‘influence,so asto induce. her to make 
| those applications repeatedly to you? I did 


of the deht supposed 


} 





| serves me, that. did 


not represent myself as having influence with 


any person whatever. 
ith whom did you undérstand Tyndale to 


| have any influence? I did not know; I did 


net ask him any questions. 
Then the Conimittee are to understand, that 


you were @ party to the deposit of money in the 


ands of third persons, for the purpose of 
curing a place, without knowing oo 
medium that place was to rab procured ? 
not kaow: through whose mediom.it was rs ne 
procured, : 

Did you ever make epplioatios to Mrs, €. 
upon any other subject, except the liquidation 
to. bé. due to Me. _ 
ners? I do not recollect that I did. 

‘When did yqu see sir Geerge Hill? [saw 


‘sir G. Hill on Saturday, and I saw him yester- 


day morni 
hat rank in the Militia.was Mr. Thompson 
to obtain for 250/.? A Captain’s commission. 
In what regiment of Militia? I donotknow 
the regiment. 
Mr. Tyndale n ocinted the business? It 
was not negociated: I understood from Mr. 


Tyndale, that he could get it effected, but it 


was never negociated. 
( By Lord Folkestone. 4 


Were you to receive any advantage from any . 


of those transactions, if they bad been: carried 
into execution? No, I sheuld not ‘have: re- 
ceived any thing. 

What was ent motive for undertaking such 
a negociation? It was to oblige Mre. C, it 
was her relation. 

Was. the negociation respectiig Mr. Ludo+ 


wick to oblige Mra. C.? Yes, he was a friend — 


of her’s, 
Are you acquainted-with Mr, Lleyd? No. 


Did. you ever write a letter to Mr, Lloy 4 


No, I do not recollect that I ever wrote to 
lay: } Edid not: know him ; £ do not think 1 
d possibly write a letter to him; {.am 
pretty certain I did not, because I had no com~ 
munication with him whatever. 
Are you quite certain you never. wrote to 
Mr. Lloyd? Tam ¢ertain in my own mind; I 


should be very much surprised to see deter of | 


mane:td Mr. Lloyd. | 

Recollect whether ydu ever didn not thn 
to Mr. Lloyd? Ido not reeollect that I ever 
did ;- I. am confident, as far as my — 
mot, | 


[20s . 




















Abe: you certain that you never did ? bam 
‘se pettain-of thet 26 Lean be of moot things. 

‘Did youever see Mr. Ludowick? Nos «+ 

» Whe — to youlef Mr. Ludowick:? 
Mu. Clarke 

What did ‘Mrs. ©. kitow of Mr. Ludowick? 
I do.not- knew ;. she spoke te me as if be was 

ia friend of her's, but Ido not know what the 
eoquaintance was between them. 

Xow were to procure this situation for Mr. 
Ladowick? I was not to procure it; but I 
amemtioned.it to Mr. Tyadale, who thought he 
——— as al ae 

ou were to mention 
Mr. Williams to MT mn forney Mes. 

And: Mr. Thomapson?:» Not to mention him 
to him, but I mentioned shera to him of my 
own accord...” 

: She .epplied to you to peocuse those situa- 
tions ?’ Yes. 

Did yon represent yourself as able, by your 


own influence, to procure ‘those situations? 


Wotsthe least ; I never hadisuch an idea. 

Did you,ever tell her you were to apply to a 
third person to procure those situations ?: I:do 
not know that I told. her that distinctly; but I 
said I would enquire, to the best of my recol- 
ection, whether each a thing,could he obtained. 

You are certain. of that? 1am certain I 
wever represented myselfiashaving any interest 
to procare any place, not personally. 

_. re you certain you never told ber that you 
‘were ,to apply. to -another.person to procure 
those appointments ? Lo the best of my. recol- 
ae I said I would make enquiry: 

sane, ever name Tyndale to Mrs. C.? 
Never, believe. 

_ Who introduced Tyodale.to you? Imet Mr. 

Tyndale frequently ata place where used togo. 
Whese ‘was that ?. It wasa Mr. Robins, in 

Bartlett’s-buildin 

‘Who was Mr. "Robins: He was a solicitor ; 
I used to.see him there when I called occa- 
Aionally. 

Did you ever. see Mr, Barber? I saw Mr. 

once, 

Where? i.called upon him. . 

. Where? In Unien-coupt. 

About this businessaf Mr, Ladowick’s? Yes, 
_ bout this business, to offer to retura him the. 
maoney. 

What .was his answer? I ahink. ihe said-be 
would. see Mr. Ludowick ; he didnot ask for 
the return of the money.’ 

Do. 
tween 


You Bey saw ‘Mr, ‘Loyd? Not to my: 


ou. iseeallont ‘now. having ever written to 
a ?..No, Iido-not. - 
ose transactions with respect to Mr. 


wick re Fen Mr. Williams, and | 
tytn . the only Sransactions of she-sort. 


in which you recollect to naan cbeen engaged ? 
T,do not-recollect.any others 
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ou know what connection subsists ‘be- | 
r. (Basherdud Mr..Lioyd:?. No, I do. 
not know that any connection subsists between 
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Recellect pomneelt iEere trite been tilings 
mentioned, but.n done. 

“Some others have. ‘been mentioned ? Yeo, 1 : 

Toomer cana Pa teat 

What ane a place of a clet 
in the War-Office.’ , 

Whew was that? 1 believe it was about Au- 
gust, but I am mot quite.certain. « - 

August Jdst ? Yes. 

Had Mas.-C. any thing to do with that ? Yes, 
T believe she asked me about it. 

Did you, undertake thaty at the request of - 
Mrs. C. a i made an. 

Did you take :ab-enquiry at the-re of 
Mrs. Ce i think Faia. “ sree 

Was it or was: it » ‘not at the request.of Mrs. 
C., that youmade that enquiry ? 1 think it was. 

‘Are you sure ? oI am pretty confident, 

Be quite sure? T think so, that it was at her 
request. 

Was it effected? No, it was not. x6 

What were youto receive for that, supposing 
it had been effected? I should not have receiv- 
ed any thing for oso 

Was.apy body to have received an ding for 
that? Yen: “ 7 

Who? I do not know who 5 it was never 


negociated. 

In behalf of oul tag die hace to be pro- 
cured ? I do not récoliect the name. 

Whatisum was to be given in  esicnel- 
tained? I think about 8 or 400/. 

To whom did you apply about that? Mr. 
Tyndale: - I didnot know any body else that 
was likely to effeet this object. ae 

Was it at Mrs. C.’s t ers 
took that? J think oat =, 
ie do not recollect the name of the person ? 

t) 

Do yoa sesullact any other transaction ? No, 
Ido not recollect any other. 

There. is. this clerkship in in’ the War-Office, 
this affair of Mr. Ludowick, this affair of Mr. 
| Wallzuns, this affair cf Mr. 'Fhompson, this af- 
fair of Mr. Lawson; *-do you recollect any 


| other? No, I do not. 


Are you quite sure there*was no other trans- 


{ action of the same sort? I do not recollect any * 


other. 

You do not know that there was not? No,T 
4 do not recollect any other. 

You are not sure that there was no other? 
My memory may-escape me, 'but I do notre- ~ 
collect.any other. 

What .was::the place which you negociated 
for Mr. Russell Manners, in the ¥ i oul 1806? I 
did not negoeiate any place for 

Did not you.endeavour to Cutiins a place for 
Mr. Russell Manners, througt: ‘the medium of 


Mrs. C.,in 1806? No, : 


fed coreere Mis. C. ‘ia 
no teangadtion wale Si C.-ia 


What was 
1806? I 
4806. 

What was ii bellies with her in 
418067 It.was the medium of Mr, Man- 
ners, who married my wife’s sister; T-had no 


acquaintance with her previous to that period. s 


. 
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Brom, 1806) to . April-.1808, your acquajnt-: 


‘ance with Mrs, G.: 
ido not: think .fsaw 


1808; Ldo not,revollect that I.did. 

T hat Court Martial was heldiat Colchester? 
Tt was held:at Weeley, near Colchester. : 

How. soon.-after that, Court » Martial did 
you again see Mrs..C.? .1..do ndt recollect ; 
L did not:know where Mrs.°C. lived. 

Where did ‘she live :when you. next saw 


her?..If I. recollect right, she lived in Holles- | 


street ; lodged tuere for a:short period. 
You do not: know in what: month that was? 
No, I cannot speak positively, but I-think it 
was before she went to Bedford-place. 
» /Did: you go to-her of, your: own-accord, or 
did she: seud to you? Sle wrote me a note, 
to call. upon her; I thd not know where 
she lived, 
She stated, J suppose, in her letter, 
were:to: call. upon her? Yes, - 
What was. the object of her desiring to see 
oa ? I do not recollect: what she said; 
think it was something relative. to what 


where you 


passed at the Court. Martial, but I capes: 


recollect. 


Was it not te obtain some place for Mrs. | 


-C., that she sent for you? «No. 

You are positive of that? Yes, I am pretty 
ee of..it; I have not the least :recollection 
of it 

When was it ‘that the first of these transac- 
tions you bave mentioned took place? [think 
in August. 

‘That. was.a Clerkship in the War-office, | ‘cha 
was it not? No, I think it was about Mr. 
‘Thompson. 

Was Mr. Thompson's the first. transaction 
of tlie sort that took plece after the Court 
Martial ? 


things. 

: Was there no. other transaction of this 
sort took. place. between the Court Martial 
‘and the affair of Mr. Thompson, besides those 
which you have enumerated? 1 do not recol- 
dectuany., 

Have you ever prosecuted any. business i 
‘this‘sort with success? Never. 

Never in your life?,. No. 

» And you engaged m these businesses out of 

re guod ‘nature? | thought it would-oblige 

_ Mrs, C., and I wished to accomplish the: object 
1 be in view, to have Mr. Mauners’s accounts 
liquidated. : . 


How: cout. you: sup that b obliging 
Mrs..C, you oun get Mr. “Manivert accounts 
g-gn Re ishe had:so little interest, that 
she was obliged to apply to you to accomplish 
these difftrent-businesses?) Because she told 
ane that she’ stijl-had»an interest with the D. of 
¥., and that - was im some ai under his 
prosee:ion.: 


4 
Are you anna paitiee: ii tale you that?’ I 


am, qoiie satished: that she told me: that, or 
gave me to waderstand it; I had:no. reason to 
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did it not?: Yes;°I 
rs.:C. from*August or 
Sept. 1806. till. the ‘coms ‘Martial: in April. 


| had :at’ different ‘times with Mr 


I -think: it) was; there: iwas ‘no | 
great distance ‘of 1ime between. all » these. 





" 1psoe 
dispute it, ftom'the tenor of her’ coriversation’ 
tome more thao once, as I’ mentioned wetre, 
that the D. of *¥. -kept’ her pve. 2 
establishment, and I’ really:believed she 
under the protection of the D. of ¥. or ‘that he ae 
was about to re-establish her.’ ies 
Did it ever vccur ‘to’ you: to remark tvtied, 2 
that if she had that iniluence with the D. of - 
Y., she was.much more likely to prevail in'soch 
transactions than yourellt N 0, T never: made 
that remark. ie 


stand this, at Colchester? I think it was’ at 
Colchester,. or. going down to Colchester; it 
was. about that time. 

You do ‘not now recollect any other transac- 


actions. besides. those you have mentioned? . : 


No, I do not call-any.to my memory. 
You do not recollect ever having written to 


| Mr. Lloyd? No, Ido not. * - 


you 
ndile? 
Upon my. word I cannot: tell, I) bave no 
ideay:I have been used to see him fre- 
quently. 

= great many? Yes, I have frequently seen 


How many interviews és you suppose. 
y 


“Then do you mean to state, in point of fact, 
‘upon no one'of those: interviews you ‘have 
ever, from your own curiosity;'.or any other 
motive, asked» Mr, ‘Tyndale: through whose 
interest: those appointments’ were to be pro- 
cured? Upon one occasion; in the case of 
Ludowick I think it'was, I-asked Mr. Tyndale, 
pressing, very much to ‘have it effected, what 

do -you. suppose ‘this comes through? 
he supposed that it might come through’ the 
Wellesley interest, I think he said ; le: — not 
mention any particular person."?' > 

That‘answer was ‘given by Mr. Tyndale in 
respect to Mr, Ludowick’s appointment? Yes. 

Did. you never hear Mr.. Tyndale mention 
any othér name in respect’'to the channel 
through which any other was to come?” No, 
I.did not ask him any question as. to’ the 
channel, except upon that occasion, when I 
pressed so much.to havejit effected. 

Mr. Ludowick’s was the third application 
you made to Mr, Tyndale ;:do you mean to 
state’ that in ‘the applications for Thompson 
and Williams, which were previous, you never 
heard through whose influence those were to . 
be obtained? No, I did not. ask him ‘any 
questions, = — 

Not till the third - application? I do not 
say it-was the third: "ee but’ not till 
that’ application. 


(By Mr.: Wallace.) 


“What led you to Mr. Tyndale? Being ac- 
quainted with him, and’ knowing that /he was 
a kind of agent, and had:information of that 
nature, 

Had yoo any’ feason to know that Mr. Tyn- 
dale had the power of whenietaggs vany offices? 
| No, not: ally) 





Then do you méan'to state that you applied 























Where: was it that she gave you to dudes. = 








’ 
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\ to Mr: ‘Tyndale , ce 
without knowing that there was any probability 
of ‘his’ obtaining: the offices he was employed 
to obtain'? » Yes; except from his own state- 
ament Or representation, that’ he thought he 
could get them. > at 

By what means did: he state that he thought 

“he could effect them? He’ did not state the 

' means; “I did not inquire into'the channel; I 
do not know what communications he had; ‘nor 

‘with whom he was connected. be $908 

Do: you mean to state, that after you had 
applied to’ him repeatedly, and he had failed 
in obtaining ‘those situations’ for which he was 
applied to, that you continued still to apply 
to him without hearing froin him the means by 
which he was to obtain future situations? 
Yes ; “I did not’ know that he had any interest 
in himself ‘to effect those objects. ‘ 

Had you. been in the habit of negociating, 
or ‘have ever negociated for any situations of 
this kind, previous to your knowledge of Mrs, 
,? No. pa > 


(By Sir James Hall. ) 


State whether Mrs, C, gave you any hopes 
that Mr. Russell Manners’s object would be 
effected? I was about to: state the purport of 
a letter, but it is not correctly evidence, which 
I do not know whether I have‘seen:or not; 
‘but I remember the contents of it’ perfectly 
well, particularly one‘ expression of the letter, 
purported to ‘be written by the Duke, and it 
suid that be would give Mr: Manners a place 
suitable to his name and family. ‘I remember 
that: expression, I+ think those were the very 
words; or, that would not- disgrace his name 
and family; something to that purport. This 
* gommiunication was not made to nie, it was 
mate to Mr. Manners by Mrs, C.,' this letter 
that Ispeak of, and Mr. Manners communi- 
cated it to me. 

Did Mr. Manners state ‘to you ‘that he had 
seen such a letter, or did he bring such a 
letter to you? I am sure that he ‘stated 
such-a letter to me, but I do not think I saw 
the letter. ; 

Da: you recollect at what time this passed? 
I think about the month of August 1806, as 
nearly'as I can recollect, perhaps it might be 
July. > 
s Did Mr. ‘Manners. state to you from whom 
he had the letter? Yo the best of. my re- 
collection: it was a letter written by the Duke 

-to Mrs. C., which she shewed to him. I do 

not: know whether sbe enclosed the letter. to 
Mr. Manners, whether hie had the actual pos- 
session of it, or only. saw it. in, her posses- 
sion. / 

Did you see Mrs. C. afterwards, and have 
any conversation with her upon this letter? I 
do not recollect that. had ; I saw her: after- 
wards, but I do not recollect that I said any 
thing to her upon the subject. - 3 

When’ you, saw her aiterwards, had you any 
conversation with her upon Mr. Manners’s 
business ?. Ido not recollect that I had; for 


‘in a’ great many’ instances, | 








I génerally'saw her in the company of Mr. 
Mawners. ~ ii ie 
se When'you saw het in company with” Mr. 


+ Manners afterwards, did any conversation ‘pass: 


on Mr. Manners’s business ? - No, 1 do ‘not're- 
collect that there was. ee 
‘(Not up to” this hour? “No; Mr: 
has: been abroad-for a year and a half. 
‘Have you conducted his affairs since he Has 
been abroad?’ No-; he has ‘no affairs to ¢on- 
duct m fact. © °° 9) : 

Did Mts.-C. in your ‘hearing or to you, sa 
that she had’mentioned Mr. Russell Manners’s 
business to the D. of Y.? I-do not recollect 
that she ever'said that ta my presence. : 

Did you ever hear her’ say any thing’ upon 
that subject? Ido not recollect that I ever 
did; for I saw Mr. Manners so frequently that 
he communicated every thing to me. I do 
not think I ever spoke to’her upon that subject. 

Did any conversation pass between her and 
Mr. Manners upon the subject in your pre- . 
sence? I do net recollect any conversation, ‘ 

Did you transact all this business for her 
gratuitously, or did you hope that this object 
wotild be effected, and that you should %e Te- 
munerated in that way? I had'no gratuity for 
it, but I hoped that I should get the account 
settled. ; 

Have you.expected that in the course of the 
last year? I have expected it; I- remember 
speaking to Mrs. C. about it frequently, and 
not longago. I think about amonth. , 

You spoke to her upon the subject about a 
month'ago? Yes. : 

Did she at that time’ give you hopes that it 
would be effected? She said, you mays 
to me upon that about two months hence. 

Did she say at all that she had mentioned the 
subject to h. r. b.? No, ‘she never did. 

Not at any other time? No; she seemed 
as if she wished ‘to postpone that application ; 
that I must speak to her about two months 
hence, That was about a month or six weeks: 
ago. 
“Was it up to that late period of a month or 
six weeks ago you still supposed her to have in- 
fluence with the D. of Y.? Yes, I still thought 
so to the eve of this inquiry, from her represen- 
tations to me and ‘her conversation. Eat 

Did you think so from her representatio 
and conduct? Yes, from her representations, 


(By Mr. Lyttleton.) 


You have stated, that in one of those trans-- 
actions the money was'left at the house of 
Messrs. Birch and Co. have you any credit 
with that house? No, I have no account with 
that house. J 

They do not discount bills for you? No. 

‘Do you happen to know whether- Mrs. C. 
has any account with the- house of Messrs. 
Birch, where this ‘money was left? 1 do nos 
know that she’ has. Fea 
ew tn that the money ‘should be 
deposited there? I think it was Mr. Tyndale ; 
I am pretty confident it was, 9 0 


Manners 


house where you baye a 
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_ fas it ever happened to you,.in transactions 
‘of this ci ta Gioney desadenioas i 
pdt? I.never had 

@y @wn ac- 
per it is custe- 


_I do mot.ask as:to money deposited on your 
own account, but doney.on account of per- 
sons concerned in such a negociation? I have 
no ex open thas, enlgect, though I bes 
lieve it is customary to deposit the m 
ith the bankers to one of the parties, but 
not think Birch and-Co, were bankers to 
of the parties. Beaks: 
as it ever ha to you io a nego- 
ciation of this kind, that the money. should be 
deposited at a banker's whene. you bad a cre- 
on Wasi irs. C. who made the roposition tc 

sit Mrs. C. w to 
you in the dirst affair'you were sik dn, 
er you to Mrs. C.? I think “Mrs C, sasked 
me the question ; I think she made the propo- 
* sition, ; 

. “What question did Mrs. C. ask you ? 1 think 
it ape Ses Thompson, 


ny of this ‘money depnaited 


t was. the questiun; Mrs. -C. put.to you? 
_ That she wished to get:a Comuanission for him, 
ised whether it.could be-effected. 

~ Did the bankers allow any interest upon the 
sum-deposited? . I apprehend not ; I take that 
forgranted.;- , 

ou .are.sure they did not allow four per 
cent.? Iam pretty certain they did not. 

Are you. perfectly sure? I have had no 

communication with the bankers; I never 
heard that they did, and I rather think they 
did not, for the parties do not expect interest 
for their money, and Ido not think that the 
bankers, upon those occasions, allow any jinter- 
est beet 8 ; I never beard that they did. 
. Are you perfectly certain that you never did, 
in any former transactions, derive an advantage 
from the lodgment of money at .Messrs, Birch 
ond Co.’s? Yes; I am perfectly ‘confident 
or It. 

‘You have said, that you were not certain 
whether some conversation with Mes. 
C. at the Court Martial, or going down to Col- 
chester ; did you go down .to-Colchester with 
Mrs. C.? Idid. She called upon me; she. 
_ said she was going to Colchester, and I -was 

summoned very suddenly to the Court Martial ; 
Thad but an’hour’s notice ; she said she was 
going down in a post-chaise; Isaid, then we 
may .as’ well go together,.and -we accordingly 
dtp down in a chaise.tagether. 

ou Not give evidence. upon that Court 
d ys hadinot seen: Mrs, ‘C. either: 
r some weeks or months preceding that trial ? 


I think,,te the best of my-recollection, that I |. 


said I had. not.seen her from. August 1806 till 
Miley tee ta ot guonievidea?. Vp 
. Vp.to the :pertad of. r; 2 Up-te 
the time Shak tes cole seeana, ‘ 
Will, you be,perfeetly clear in .your recollec- 


T do not recatoet that I did,; 1s wish.to 





idea that J. that occasion foom 
what Istate now. .I am sure, upon both ecta- 
sions, T.state tothe best of my recelleotion 5 4 
may be mistaken in these trivial circumstances 
which did not interest.me; that 1 did‘net see 
her from August 1806 till she called npow'me. 
to.go down tothe Court Martial: I think J 
stated that. mri apis 2 ‘ 
Will you state positively that you did. mot 
upon that trial, on oath, state that you had not 
seen Mrs. ©. for either weeks.or months up to ° 
the period at which you gave your evidence? I 
do not recollect that; if I did it most bea 
mistake; I fancy I corrected it, if I stated 
that: but I must be misunderstood upon that 
occasion. Oe it akekabet 
Io any of the conversations you had with 


hear that prgeat itinis- dn court; Lbaveas 


_Mrs. C. or Mr. ‘Tyndale on the subject of these 


transactions, was the D. of Y.’s mame ever 
mentioned? ever. “ene iM 
You are sure it was not upon any occasion ? 
I am certain it was not; nor the name of any 
other person except in. the way I have men- 
tioned. 
(By Mr. Huskisson.) 

_ You have, stated, that about two menths 
ago you informed Mrs..C, that there was no 
hope of getting a situation for Mr. Ludowiek 5 
what circumstance induced you to form that 
Opinion, and to communigate to. Mrs. C. that 
there was no haope of success for Mr. Ludo- 
wick? From Mr. Tyndale; he told me that 
he thought that he coald not effect it. 

Mr, Tyndale told you that he thought he 
could not effect it? Yes. 
Did he give you any reason for bis failure? 
I think he said, to the best of my recollection, * 
that a new arrangement had taken place ia 
that department, or something to that purport. 
When did Mr. Tyndale tell you that the ap- 
pomtmens was only delayed op account of the 
nquiry at Chelsea respecting the Convention at 
Cintra? It was, during that Inquiry or that Trial. 
* Then you .were led ‘to hope, .pending the 
Board of Inquiry at Chelsea, the appointment 
would patie wat as soon as thatwas.over? I 
thought.so from what he.saidtome. © 

‘. And two months ago you were idformed by 
Mr. Tyndale that there was no chance of suc- 
cess, owing to.a new arrangement? i think it 
was. only about a.month. ' 

Sa following Questions and Answers were 
read : 


“To any conversations you had with Mrs. 


C. or Mr. Pyndile' én the subject ofthese | -- 


‘transactions, was’ the ‘Duke of Portland’s 
name ever mentioned? Never. Yau.are 
sure it-was not upon any occasion? I 

am certain it-was not, nor the name ~ any 
eset gea? except . the ree I have 
Wibat do: you mean by « in the way 
you havementioned?” ‘That he said, shat-ehe 
place of Assistant Gouunissery. he bought 

















_ would be procured through the Wellesley inte~ 


. Fest, NOt Mentioning an lar name. 

_ Were you yourself i with the hand- 
riting of the letter which stated to have 

ossl S lotecieGeens ton Be ¥.? I donot re- 

cellect that I ever saw the letter. 


. (By Lord, Folkestone: ) 


Were.-you ever engaged in any ‘transaction 
Ph: ut wrherships or cadetships for India? No, 
think; excepting once a person asked me 
about a cadetship. 
was the person who asked you about a 
cadetship? Mr, Donovan, 
You are acquainted with Mr. Donovan, are 
ou? E have an acquaintance with him. 
What did he ask you about a cadetship? He. 
asked me whether it could be procured. 


When was this? I think it was about: six 
weeks ago. 
_ ~ What did you answer? I said, that I would 
ingu ire about it, 


id you inquire?, Yes. 

What was the result? That it might be pro- 
cured was the result. 

Of whom did you inquire? 
this same gentleman. 

-And he told you it might be procured? Yes. 

Was it procured? No. 

How came it not to be procured, do you 
know? I do not know how it came not. to be 
procured. 

Tyndale told you he could ‘not procure it? 
No, he said he could,’ 

From whom did you learn that it could not 
be procured? -I do not know that it cannot be 
ptocared. Nothing is done. in it that I know of. 

What suspended.the negociation? I da not 
know exactly, but I fancy the party was not in 
town, or something of that kind. 

What party? An acquaintance of Mr, Do- 
novan’s. 

The party who wanted to procure it? Yes. 

Is the business in suspence now? Is it in a 
train of proceeding now? I do not know. 

How long is’ it. since. you have.lost sight of 
this transaction? I believe perhaps a week. 

Thea a week ago Te knew something of this 
transaction, did you! 

What did: you know of it. then? Was it ina 
train of proceeding then? - Yes. 

Had the party come to town then? No, I 
believe not. 


I inquired of 


It was in the regular process, was it? Yes, | 


I understood it might be effected, 

From whom did you understand that? From 
Mr. Tyndale, 

Do you expect, how, it will be effected? 
Upon my word, I do not know. ’ 

What was to be paid, if this transaction was 
brought to a successful conclusion?. I de not 
know that any particular sum was mentioned 
upon that, unless it was 150/. 

£.150:to be paid to whom ? That I do not 
know. Mr. I ‘suppose, would eenitnd 


it, effecting the thing 
Mr. Tyndale would have 150k? Yea. 
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ship, or a cade 


. these transactions? I am not an 


\ 


[374 
What should yon have? F-should not have 


any thing. “ Mr, Douovan, I s » would 
have paid the money co me, and should have 
paid it over to Mr. ‘Fyndale. 

Are yous P Yes, 


Were you aware | that this was an lege trans. 
action? Nes» 

Are you aware of that now? No. 

' Was this the only oceasion on which Mr.. 
- Donovan employed you to ono a writer- 
positiv of that? Yen Id 

Arve you e es, Edo not Te- 
collect oan other. 

Are you positive there was no other? Yes, 

Quite positive? Yes. 

How long have you been acquainted with 
Mr. Donovan? I do not exactly recollect, 
perhaps a year. 

Try to recollect, as nearly as you can? Ithink , 
it is about a year, not quite. 

Do you manage Mr. Donovan’s affairs? No. 

Are you an agent of Mr. Donovan's in othet’ 
matters besides this? No. 

How long have you been an agent ‘of his in 
agent of his. 

How long has Mr. Donovan consulted you, 
or courted your assistance in transactions of 
this sort? F-do not know exactly; I have ealled 
upon Mr. Donovan occasionally ‘upon’ other 
matters. . 

How often has Mr. Donovan talked to you — 
upon matters of this kind? I cannot tell. 

In how many instances has Mr. Donovan 
employed you in transactions of this sort? Only 

aie rfomer he has employed 

re you quite positive emplo 
upon “ other? I do not ‘tecollect uniy.otlier 

Upon what other transactions did you go to 
see Mr. Donovan? Mr. Denovan is intimate 
with lord Moira, and’ I have called nm him 
to know whether lord Moira’s sister was arrived 
in England, because I expected a relation of 
mine would come over about the same titne, or — 
that I should have intelligence about her. 

Come from where? From Vienna. 

Do you know q n of the name of Gib- 
— * “No; what Gibson? 

re ou know of a Mr. Gibson of Coventry: 
street? No. 


Do you know a Mr. Gibson who was lately 
negociating for the place of Tide-waiter? No, 

You-never heard of hin?’ No. 

Mr. Donovan never named him to you? No. 

Did Mr. Donovan, introduce youto Mrs, C. 
at any time? No. 

Did you never see Mrs, €. from ‘the 
1806 till the time*she called upon you to 
with her to Colchester in April'1808? 1 
2a peenvgeen > did. ° . 

Had you ever any intercourse with her 
letter, during that'period?: Yes, I think I had 
letters from her Court Martial, about 
her brother, Mr: 

Was this pon the ur ofthe Cour Maré 
tial? I bélieve that related to it. 

Try to be certain what. it was she wrote te 
you about? CARY IS ENT oy 


4 


i: 


S8 


=. 


‘not recollect ;. nothi 
believe. I do not think I: heard. from her: for |: 
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tents of the letter, but I think it respected 
some Bills of Exchange, which came before 
‘the Court Martial, and there was some difficul- 
ty about them; she was afraid he would be-ar- 


- rested, I think; but Ido not recollect the pur- 


of the letter. 
Had you no correspondence with: her about 
matters of this sort?) No, I, do not-recollect 


“any communication of the sort. 


Was it in consequence of that communica- 
tion that she called upon you in the chaise as 
she went down?’ I recollect that she wrote to 
me a few days before, that she thought: she 


~should have occasion to desire ‘me to attend at 


Colchester upon that busitiess. eo%F 

How .many letterg had*you from Mrs. C. 
uring the period between 1806 and 1808? I 
am sure I do not know. 


Ail about this business of the Court Martial? 


0. ‘ 
What were the other letters about? - I do 
of any consequence, I 


several months; those letters that I allude to, 
Lthink came from Hampstead; but the con- 
tents dre so immaterial to me, that’I do. not 
call them to recollection. 

» They were not letters of business? No, I 
think not; I do not recollect the contents of 
them. : , 

When did you last see Mr. Donovan? I 
think [saw him last Friday or Saturday; I ra- 
ther think Friday. ‘ 

Had you any conversation with him. at that 
time about the Cadetship?. No; I do vot think 
I had, ‘? ; 

Are you positive you had not? Ido not re- 


‘collect that. I had. 


- Had. you, or-hadtyou not, any conversation 
at that time with Mr. Donovan upon that sub- 
ject? , Edo not recollect that I had. 
-You-are not postive? Ithink I am positive. 
You ; have. stated, that it is. customary in 
transactions of such a nature as those you have 
been speaking of, to deposit the money with 
the Banker of one of the parties; what do 
you méan by customary? I did not speak of 
my own knowledge, but I believe it is. usual ; 
I Raion it is natural to deposit it with the 


_ Banker of. one.of the parties. ....) 


Then you do not know, that it is the custom ? 


‘No: but I rather take it for granted that it is 


customary to deposit the money with the Banker 
of one of the parties. i aK 

Refresh your memory, -and inform the Com- 
mittee whether you can’now recollect any ne- 
gociation of this\sort besides the one. of Mr. 
‘Ludowick’s, the one of Mr, Williams’, the one 
of Mr. Thompson’s, the one of Mr. Lawson’s, 
the one respecting the Clerkship in the War- 
office, and the one respecting the Cadetship? 
No; Idonotrecollect any... 

What reason did Mrs. roe give you for wish- 
ing you to speak to her in two months respect- 
ing Mr. Russell Manners’s affairs?.. She did vot 


ive any. reason forit.. .- , 
ek ay in id that you are \a solicitor. by 





profession ; you are paid for your trouble: in 
transactions of business, are you not? Yes, in 
‘professional business. abe: 


intricate businesses quité gratuitously? , I have 
‘done a great deal of business gratuitously inmy 
profession. , 
(By Sir James Hall.) =~ 


You have said, that in negociating this busi- 
ness with Mr. Tyndale you had but little hopes 
of success given to you; did you represent the 
matters to the gentlemen who applied to you in 
the same light, or did you naanity their chance 
of success? I had no .communication with 
those gentlemen, but only with Mrs. °C.; I 
communicated to her. 


(By Mr. R. Ward.) : : 


Can you recollect any single circumstance, 
or any single expression.of Mrs, C.’s, that could 
sérve as a foundation for your suspicion that 
she had any influence with the D. of Y. as to 
granting places since 1806? I only collected, | 
t from her conyersation, that she still had an 
interest with the D. of Y., but she said nothing 
about a power to grant places, or any thing of 
that sort. me ; 
‘Do you know of her offering to procure, or. 
of her prfjecding to endeavour to procure, any 
place by her own influence with the Duke, 
during that’ period, from the latter end of 
1806? I do not, from the latter end of 1806, 
recollect her saying any thing to that purport. 

_ Wonid you have been anxious to oblige Mrs. 
C., if she had not given you reason to suppose 
that she still possessed influence with the Com- 
mander in Chief? No. 

At what period did Mrs. C. represent to you 
that the D. of Y. was about to reinstate her 
upon a reduced establishment? I think that 
was. about the time of going down to the Court 
Martial. 


Mrs. MARY ANN CLARKE was called in, 
and examined, 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


Have you any papers of Mr. Maltby’s in 
yourhand? Yes, I have. 
" [The witness delivered in some papers. ] 
State from whom you received those different 
papers? I received those from Mr. Maltby, 
.and those two from Mr. Barber; there is Mr. 
Barber’s name to.one of them. 
Do those you received from Mr. Maltby 
parent to be Mr. Maltby’s hand-writing? 
es; his name is to two or three of them. 
Do they all purport. to be his hand-writing ? 
Yes, they are all his hand-writing. R 
Did you ever see Mr. Maltby write? Yes, 
many times. ' 
‘ Do you know that they are his hand-writing ? 
es. 
You are positive of that fact? . Yes. 
Have you ever seen Mr. Barber write? Yes; 
| this.is only a sort of copy of how the money 
was to be lodged. She as 








How could you afford to transact so. many ea 











- 


Is that in Mr. Barber’s hand-writing ?-. Yes, 
they are by the same band, and his name is to 
one. . . 

‘Have you any other letters which you wish 
to deliver in? Yes, I have, a 

From whom are they? Three. of them are 
- from col. M‘Mabon to me; I have lost the 
others, I fancy. 

Have you any other letters which you wish 
to deliver in? : ; : 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Croker declared his opinion, that 
the Committee had nothing to do with the 
letters of. col. M‘Mahon. There was no- 
thing before them to shew that such docu- 
ments referred to the immediate object of 

_ the investigation, and therefore he consi- 
dered it as an intrusion upon the very se- 
- lous concerns of the country, to have the 
time of a Committee of the House of 
Commons taken up upon irrelevant sub- 
jects.. : 
Col. M‘Mahon. When the witness on 
the last night was at the bar, she promised 
to produce letters of mine, which she said 


would exhibit me in my proper colours. | 


At that time, as at present, the bearings 
of my own mind were, that to whatever 
topic these letters referred, however un- 
connected with the object which the Com-- 


mittee were investigating, or however un- | 


explained the circumstances under which 
they ‘were written, still it was my decided 
wish that they should be produced. That 
opinion I now nidintain, and therefore, 
with every deference for the sentiments of 
the -hon. gent.’ must express my anxiety 
that the Committee should receive them ; 
although unable to recollect at this mo- 
ment their particular import, I am still sa- 
tisfied that they cannot, in any sense, ap- 
pertain to the object of the present inquiry. 


The Witness was again-called in, and examined. 


_ (By Lord Folkestone, Y 


Have you any other letters which you wish 
to produce? Toshew I did not tell a story 
about Dr. O’Meara, I have a Letterof Recom- 
mendation from the Archbishop of Tuam, not 
to me, but to the doctor himself. 

Any thing more? - Gen. Clavering, I fancy, 
informed the hon. gentlemen here, that he never 
had any thing to say to me upon military af- 
fairs; gen. Clavering being a distressed man, 
he was then a colonel, 1 spoke to the Duke 
respecting him ; and had a great deal of diffi- 
culty, more so than as to any other man that 
I ever applied for, in getting any sort of em- 
ployment for him. 

Have you any papers relating to that mat- 
ter? At last I prevailed upon the Duke to give 
‘him a District, and with it he made him a Bri- 

Vor. XII, 


'ppilies General, entirely throogh 
e 
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my, means. 
afterwards asked me to get him a regiment ; 
and, fearing they all might be given away be- © 
fore-h. r. h. came to town, I wrote to him when 
he was'reviewing along the coast; here is the“ 
letter which h. r. h. wrote to me, in which he 
mentions gen. Clavering’s name. There is ano- 
ther from the Duke, in which he acknowl 

about Dr. O'Meara, that he would serve 

as soon as he could; it does not “speak of the 
Archbishopric, it merely acknowledges that he 
knows such a man. And the other is from col. 
Shaw, when in the Downs, just before he sailed 
for the Cape of Good Hope, complaining of 
being put upon half pay. 

Do you know that to be the writing of h. r. 
h. the D. of Y.? Yes, I do: but if not, Mr. 
Adam can speak to it.- sae A 

Is that [another Letter] the hand-writing of 
h.r.h.? Yes, : 

Have you seen the D. of Y. write? Yes, I . 
have. This, addressed to George Farqubar, 
esq. is his usual hand-writing;. whenever he 
addresses Mrs. Clarke, the outside ig always 
in a fictitious hand. This is addresed, Mrs. 
Clarke to be left at the Post office at Worthing 3 
the inside of both letters is his usual hand. 


(By Mr. Beresford.) 


How did you.come by the letter of the Arch- 
bishop of ‘T 
O’Mears’s Papers, among his-documents, b 
accident, and I did not destroy it, because 
thought it might be of some’ future service 
to him; when I gave him his papers, this was 
left by accident. : 


( By Lord Folkestone. ) 


Do you recollect through what medium you 
received col. Shaw’s letter, whether by post, or 
@ private hand? -I.fancy it went to Coutts 
the bankers; I think he directed me to write 
to him always there under.cover, and the clerks 
would take care of them ; but I am not quite 
certain, I think it was brought to me bya pri- 
vate hand. ' 

Do youknow col. Shaw’s hand so well, as to 
be able tospeak to that being his hand-writing ? 
Yes, I do. tae an Peas 
_ You say that is col. Shaw’s writing? Yes, 
it is. 

Did you ever see Dr. O'Meara? Yes, very 
often indeed, ee 

Who is Dr. O’Meara? He is an Irish gen- 
tleman, a clergyman, I do-not ‘know better 
how to describe him; he is very well known 
inIreland. — =e 

Where was this letter, purporting to be 3 
letter from the Archbishop of Tuam to him, 
found? Among my own papers; Dr. O’Meara 
has written me several letters for it, but F could 
not find it till about half a year ago. ; 

Did Dr. O’Meara send you that letter ? 
Yes, he did, he gave it to me with other \docu- 
ments. Sat 

How long since? It must have been very 
$o0u a it was written, I believe, 

2 


uam? It was left. amongst Dr. - ~ 
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to-date the letter. - 2 

_, How many years ago? It was while I lived 
in Gloucester-place. : pe 
How long ago is it since you lived in Glou- 
eester-place ? Since the yexr 1806. 

_ Did Dr. O'Meara, upon sending that letter 
to you, direct any use to be made of it? ‘Yes, 
to thegr it to the D. of Y. with the other 


Was it about the time that the D. of Y. 
beg lord ‘Chesterfield’s christening that 
Dr. O'Meara gave it to you? No, I beliéve it 
‘was some time pféviotis to that. ‘ 

How long previous? ‘I cannot say. * 

"Tt was previous to that? He gave me-docu- 
whents, but I am ‘not sufe that ‘was among 
them: but I am certain that I received it from 
his owo hands, [The witness was directed to 


Vhat tie, was that? ‘Treally do not like’ 


{The following Papers were read: Letter | 


from Mr. Maltby, dated July 28th+Sa- 
- ‘turday evening.—Friday afternoon.—May 
“ B0th—-Wednesday afternoon, December 
7th. Thursday, 5 in the afternoon.—A pa- 
-_ paper beginning “ The receipts to be 
taken,” &c.—Receiptsin pencil beginning, 
* Received of Mr. Blake,” &c.—Letter 
from Mr. Barber.—Another form of‘ re- 
ceipt—Agreement, beginning, “I William 
* Barber,” &c.—A note from col. M‘Ma- 
hon to Mrs. C., dated Moiiday morning— 
A letter frdm the-same, dated Wednesday 
morning ; and from the same dated 
Tuesday morning.—Letter from h. r. h. 
the D..of Y. to Mrs. C. dated August 
the 4th, 1805.—Letter’from’h. r. h. the 
D. of Y. to “Mrs. C., datéd August 24th 


/ ‘* Friday Moon.” 
“Dear Madam ; The Regiment for Mr. Wil- 
“liams is going to India; this is lucky ; 
“therefore, tet him  inimediately provide 
“the needful, and I wiil arrange in what 
“ way it is to be deposited. Have you 

written to him,as no time to be lost. 
. © A$ to the 2d Battaln. is the Gentleman 
“hereand prepared? Your's truly, R. M.” 

‘“« Pray give mé ‘a line im anér.” 


Dear Madam, if you can by any means for- 
‘ward the adjustment of Mr. Manters’s 
“ Account as to his Claims respécting the 
* 86th Regt. whilst iti Egypt, of which ‘the 
late Gen, Mainers ‘Was the Colonel; You 
~ © will much oblige Deak Madam, Yourstruly, | 
_ © July 28th, “RR. MartBy.” 
& T don’t know your true address—I ‘cafléd in 
 Holles-streét a ‘féw days ago, and found 


you were gone.” 
“Saturday Evg.” 
“ My dear Madam ;—I thank you very ‘much 
© for your kind ‘attention—you would. be 
“ quite a treasure th évery way to any Secre- 
“ tary of State. 
"©T am as anxious as you ‘cin be, ‘that | 





« there “iaby be no Uidppointat. in ‘the’ 
: ; 


pe po ere 3; and I am goading the Parties 
“ every day. spc. 
* You say nothing of the P——ship 2d 
“ Batn.; is the party ready? - 
“ When do you leave B—_—— place? 
“Tam, Dear Madam, Your's truly, 
x 6“ R. Pd 


“ Dear Madam, if I have not the Letter of - 
“ Recommendation immedly., and the 
¥ money ready, I fear it will be lost. I un-: 
“derstand the Regt. ‘is very respectable, 
“bat I do not know the County yet. 

“ Remember the Paymastership. 


“ Your's truly, R. M.” 
Friday Aftn. "dine aa 
“ ay 2 ° 


“Dear Madam, ‘Mr. M. I believe is not ia 
“this country, bat far distant; so it will 
“not answer to'send yoar letter. Shall E 
enquire for the object“you mention? 
“a Rank, and. What shall I propose for it? 

** Do you know any one who wishes, on 
“certain terms, a Paymastership in thé 
“ E. Indies? 

“*T will enquire about the other matters. 

“ Your's truly, R. M.” 


“ Dear Madam; I shall ascertain to-morrow 
“ every thing respecting the P. ship. 

“ Will aby person you know like a place 
“jin the Bank, abot. 100/. per an.—I be- 
“lieve another P. ship of a first, and one 
“ of a 2d Battaln. may be had, and Militia 
“ Adjutancies. Dear Madam, Yours truly, 


“R, M.” 
“ Wedn. aftn. Dec. 7.” 


“ Thursday, 5 afte.” 
“ Dear Madam ; I have been in search of Mr. 
“ Barber, both in Bream’s-buildings and 
“ the City, without success : I shall see him 
‘¢ to-morrow at eleven, and I am satisfied I 
“ shalt arrange with him, (I. hope as he 
« wishes.) 


In the mean time, as it is cratarn Mr. 
‘ ‘Williams may have what he wishes, I beg 
* you will beso good as tu send to Mr. 
“ Browne instantly to call on me, as it 
“ cannot be kept longer than a day open ; 

-“ and I think I can satisfy Mr. B. that 
“ there will be no disappointmt. Pray send 
“ to him directly. Your’s very'truly,'R. M.” 


“ The Receipts to be taken in’ the short form; as 
“ it is likely Coutts & Co. will not like to 
“sign such a Special Receipt as that writ~ 
“ten by M. B. 6301. to be deposited ‘at 

. © Méssrs. Coutts and Co. in natnes of L. & 
“« B. & 1571. 10. ‘at Messrs. Birch and Co. 
“in the iames of Blake ‘ahd Wm. Barber 
«“ —& to take a similar Receipt. _. . 
“It is absolutely necéssary to thake’ the 
“deposit to-morrow, Friday, if not alread 
‘ & done, as the Appointutent otherwise will 
“probably fail.” — 
~Atltessed : Mis. Clarke : 
44. Tavistéck-place, Russel-squnre. 
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61 
of Receipt.” 


This and she (ay = Bane papers are written 


eed Sept. 1808 of M. Blake, and 


the sum of three: hyndred-and ot 
# « sngyaoyen pounds ten shillings, to be 


repaid by wn 9 oe meee ergy Se. 
’ cept, upon npge predeei cine the the same indorsed 


4 by't the said 
“ (Srencch yo & Co.” 


*¢T do hereb agree to indorse a certain Re- | 


“‘ceipt, dated Sept. 1808, for $677. 10. 


“ received of M. Blake and myself by | 


“ Messrs. Birch, Chambers & Co. imme- 


“ diatély on the Appointment of as | 


*¢a Clerk om the Establishment in the 
“ War-office.—Witness my hand, this 
~ “ day of Sept. 1808.’ 


‘“ N. B. A similar Engagemt. to be sigued 


as to 521. 10s.” 


“Received Sept. 1808 of & R. 
. Maltby, the sum of 52/. 10s, to be repaid 
“ by us to the Bearer of this Receipt, upon 
* producing the same indorsed by the said 
and R. Maltby.—(Signed) Brrex 

* “& Co.” ~ 


‘ “* Dear Madam ; It is impossible for me to pay 
“ the Cash in this day, or even to-morrow, 
“ as it isin the Bank. Understanding from 
* you that it would not be wanted for a 

« fortnight, I hope the business will not be 
* = stopped for the want of this, for you may 
“ rest. assured, honour is the order of the 
As “ day i in this transaction, and L. will come 
“up directly and supply the Cash. I 
« have made a little alteration in the blank 
* Receipt and Agreement you sent .me, 
but which I dete ag. bene will a ee 

. “ to by Lloyd & Co. 

A Tuvsday: ” “ Wa. » ede af 


“* Recd. __ Sept. 1808, of Lloyd, esq. 
* and William Barber, the sum of #. 
“to be repaid by us to the bearer of this 
«¢ Receipt, upon producing the same indors- 
“ed by the seid. Lioyd and Wm. 
“ Barber, or by the said Wm. ‘Barber only, 
._ in case such Receipt, with the said joint 
 Indorsement thereon, shall not be pro- 
* duced to us within two Months from the 
“ Date hereof. ht Courts & Co.” 


«I Wm. Barber do Seis eausiteioaated 


“ certain Receipt, dated Sept. 1808, for’ 


received of John Lloyd, esq. 
% «and myself by Messrs. Coutts & Co. im- 
“ mediately on the appointment of J. K. 
“ Lodwick, esq. to. the place of. Assistant 


“ « Commissary, enpearin in the London 
* Gazette,provided such Appointment takes 
place within two months from the date 


“hereof. And I the said John Lloyd, do 


“ hereby , what in case the above- | 
#* mention Appointment shall not appear 
“yo the Gazette witbip the time 
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“ abo d, then I J. 
<rmemapins Sm anh mast 

“ the said. Wm. Barber, to enah fan ts 


ris from 

receive such. Tag ones mm - 
“ sheip bande. “ae 
‘“ Monday morng.” 


“Col. M*Mahon presents his best compli- 
“ pliments to Mrs. C. and had only yester- 
“ terday the pleasure to receive her note of 
“« Tharsday last, for aithough he has return- 
“ed to town for the season as his head- 
“ quarters, he makes two or three days ex- 
“ cursions from it as often as he can, and 
‘it was during one of those. that Mrs. C.’s 
“ note arrived, otherwise it shugid not have 
“ so long remained unanswered, Col. M 
“will take the first forenoon he S sibly 
_ can ‘to wait on Mrs. €. in: ‘the course of 
“ this week.” 
Addressed: ** Mrs. Clarke,” 
14, Bedford-place, Bloomsbury.” 


(+ Private.)” . # Wednesday morng.” 
“ I should be most happy to bring about your 
“ wishes, and render you any service ‘with 
* the D. of ¥. but I have not:been able to 
« see him since I bad the pleasure of seeing 
“ you, aud I understand he goes to Windsor 
“to-day, aad stays till Friday, when I will 
“try allin my power to seek an audience 
“on your business, ‘but am obliged to go 
“ out of town myself oni that day:' A 
“ thousand thanks for the loan of your 
“seal, from which I have had an impres- 
“sion taken, in remembrance of your 
“ sprightly device. 


« Ever rig 
“ Mrs. Farquhar, «J. M.” 
“14, Bedford-place, Russel-square.” 
“+ August 4, 1805 


‘“* How can I sufficientl: express amy M Sweet. 
ss ‘ est, My Darling Love, the delight which 
dear, her pretty letter gave me, or 
“ how much I feel the kind hinge: - 
“ says tome init? Millions and 
“ of thanks for. it, My Angel ; and. 
“sured that my heart is fully sensible “of 
“ your affection, and that upon it alone its 
“ whole happiness depends. 
“Tam, hawever, quite hurt that My Love 
“did not go to the Lewes Races; 
“ kind of her to. think of-me upo — oce 
“ casion; bpt I trust that she} knows me 
* too well not to be convinced that I cannot 
bear the idea of adding to those sacrifices 
“‘ which I am byt too sensible that she has 


“ made to : 
ae News, My Angel cannot expect rom me 
* from hence ; » the life led here, at 


¢ sc lenat in the family | aan ip, is. very. burry= 

ing, there is a.sameness:in it which affords 
«ile subject for.a letter; «cept lord 
’s family, there, .0¢ a 
“ person except ourselves thet J kaow. 








Ra ee 
* Aba” 
nae 


i 
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» Last night ‘we were at the Play, which 
‘ “went off better than the first night. __ 
“ Dr. O*Meara called upon me yesterday 
“ morning, and delivered me your letter ; 
“ he wishes’ much to preach befure Roy- 
_,“ alty, and if I can put him in the way of 
% ss it will. 
What a time it appears to me already, 
“ My Darling, since we parted; how impa- 
* tieutly 1 iook forward to next Wednesday 
* se’nnight ! 
“ God bless you, my own Dear, Dear 
“Love! I shall miss the Post if I add 
. more; Oh believe me ever, to my last 
“ hour, Your’s and Your's alune.” 


‘=~ Addressed : “ Mrs. Clarke, to be left at 
“ the Pest-oifice, Worthing.” _- 
' _- Indorsed ; “ Dr. O‘Meara,” 


‘a Sandgate, Aug. 24, 1804. 


- “ How can I sufficiently express to My Darl- 


“ing Love my thanks for her dear, dear 
“letter, or the delight which the assu- 
“ rances of her love give me? Oh, My 
“ Angel! do me justice and be convinced 
“ that there never was a woman adored as 
“ you are. Every day, every hour con- 
“ vinces me more and more, that my whole 
“ happiness depends upon you alone. What 
“a time it appears to be since we parted, 
“ and with what impatience do I look ‘for- 
“ ward to the day after to-morrow: there 
“-are still however two whole nights before 
“J shall clasp My Darling in my arms! 

“ How happy am I to learn that you are 
“ better ; I still however will not give up 
* my hopes of the cause of your feeling un- 
“comfortable. Clavering is‘mistaken, My 
“ Angel, in thinking that any new _regi- 
** ments dre to be raised; it is not intended, 
*‘ only second Battalions to the existing 
“ Corps; you had better, therefore, tell 
“him so, and that you were sure that there 
* would be no use in applying for him. 

' © Ten thousand thanks, My Love, for the 
** handkerchiefs, which are delightful; and 
“TI need not, I trust, assure you of the 

‘pleasure I feel in wearing ‘them, and 
“ thinking of the dear hands who made 
“them forme. — 

'“ Nothing could-be more satisfactory than 
*€ the tour I- have made, and the state in 
which I have found every thing.. The 
“whole of the day before. yesterday was 
‘* employed in visiting the Works at Dover; 
“ reviewing the Troops there, and examin- 
“ing the coast as far as this place. From 


« Folkstone I had a very good view of 


‘those of the French Camp. 
“ Yesterday I first reviewed the Camp 
' here, and afterwatds the 14th Light Dra- 
- goons, who are certaialy~in very fine 
“order; » and from thence proceeded to 
“ Brabourne: Lees, to see four regiments of 
* Militia ;: which, “altogether, took me up 


© near jhir‘een hours. “I am now setting off 


“immediately to ride along the coast to 





“ Hastings, reviewing the different Corps. 
“ asI pass, which will take me at least as 
“long. . Adieu, therefore, My Sweetest 

“ Dearest Love, till the day after to-mor- 
‘ pew, and be assured that to my last hour 

“JT shall éver remain Yours and Yours 
-@ alone. Sougle 

. Addressed, “ George Farquhar, esq. No. 
. 18, Gloucester-place, Portman-square.” 

FoLgESTONE. 


79. 
Indorsed : “ Gen. Clavering, &c.” 


Mr. TIMOTHY DOCKERY was called in, 
; and. examined. 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Do you know any thing of the transaction re- 
lative to the purchase of a service of plate sent 
to Gloucester-place? Yes. 

Relate what you know of that purchase : 
io the first place, what commenced it, and how 
it‘proceeded till the bargain was made conclu- 
sively.—Not being a partner in the house at, the 
time the purchase was made, I know nothing 
at. all of the circumstance. 2 

State in what character you were in ,the 
house at the time the purchase was made? As 
@ servant. 

What was your employment in the house? 
A journeyman. © ' , 

What was the particular business you trans- 
acted in that house? The superintendance 
partly of it. 

Do you recollect any particulars respecting 


‘the bargain about the plate, to your own know- ’ 


ledge? Nothing further than what was men- 
tioned by Mr: Birkett. © 

Do you mean to state, that neither the D. of 
Y. nor Mrs. C. did in your presence examine 
and treat about that-plate? . Certainly not. . 

State what.you heard the D. of Y.:and'Mrs. 
C. say, when they were. bargaining for~ that 
plate.—The bargain concerning that plate was 
not made in my presence. 

Then you do mean to state, that you never 
did hear any bargain about it? Certainly. . 

The witness was directed to withdraw, 

The Attorney General objected to the 
question, as contrary to every principle. of 
evidence he had ever heard recognized 
by any tribunal. 

Lord Temple conceived, that as Birkett 
was dead, the present witness was the best 
possible testimony that could be produced 
to that particular fact. 

‘Mr. Leyéester admitted the latitude of 
the House of Commons in its inquisitorial 
character, to a certain extent, but at the 


-same time considered the question pro- 


posed by the hon. gent. as repugnant. to 


‘all Jaws of evidence. 


Mr. Wardle, As the Attorney General 
has thought proper, after the line and 
course of exaniination which he has fol- 
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lowed on the subject, in the presence of 
this housé, and in the face of the country, 
to object to this question, I will certainly 
not, continue to press it, but shali leave 
to the Committee the power of arriving 
at the answer by the best means it can 
“ devise. 

Mr. Whitbread contended, that the Com- 
mittee were not fettered by settled ‘forms 
or principles of evidence, as was the case 
in the courts below. If once such a limit 
was imposed upon the investigations of the 
House of Commons, there was an end to 
the inquisitorial power of parliament. . 

Mr. Fuller believed that nothing but 
party principle, prejudice and misconcep- 
tion, could induce men to deviate from 
the usages of those tribunals where justice 
was best administered. 


The Witness was again called in and exa- 
’ mined. 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


You have stated, that you were the acting 
man in the house of Birkett? Not during the 


time that the purchase ‘of plate was made by’ 


Mrs. Clarke. ; 

What situation did you hold in the house? 
That, of journeyman. 
Ts it within your own knowledge that the 
plate was purchased from Messrs. Birkett? 
Certainly. 

Do you know the price that was agreed to be 
given for that plate? The books which have al- 
. Teady been produced will shew that. 

Do you of your own knowledge know the 
price that was to be paid for that plate? By 
referring to the books. : 

Do you of your own knowledge know the 
price that.was to be.paid for that plate, with- 
out referring to the books? Certainly not: 

. Then: you do ‘not of your own knowledge 
know the sum that was to have been paid for 
that plate? By referring to the books I shall be 
able to judge. 

Then you do not of your own knowledge 
know the sum that was to have been paid for 
that plate? I do not immediately recollect the 
specific som that was paid for it, but if I may 
be allowed to look at the books I will state it. 

Do you know to whom that specific service 
of plate belonged, before it was sent to Glou- 
cester-place? Yes. 


To whom did it belong? The Duke de Berri. - 


Do you of your own knowledge know that 
any part of that plate was sent up to Glouces- 
ter-place, for the inspection of the D. of Y. and 
Mrs. Clarke? Not to my recollection. 

Do you recollect either the D. of Y. or Mis. 
_ C. bemg at Messrs. Birketts, and examining 
the plate in their shop? No. 

Do you recollect any thing with regard to 
the payment for that plate? Yes. © 


State what you do regollect with regard ‘to the 
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payment for it.500/. was paid at the time. 
late was deliyered, and the remainder was 
ettled by bills at different dates. 

State by whom ‘the 500/. was paid in the 
first instance.—The 500/. was not paid to my- 
self, but it was paid, I believe, to Mr. Birkett, 
as well as I can recollect. 

Do you know by whom it was paid? I do 
not. ; 

Do you know how it was paid, whether in 
cash, in bank notes, or how? In two notes, 
one of three, and the other of two hundred 
pounds. . ' 

Do you recollect by whom those bills were 
drawn, by which the remainder was paid? To 
the best ‘of my recollection, they were drawn 
by Mrs. Clarke. : 

‘Upon whom were they drawn? The D. of Y. 

Do you of your own knowledge know that 
those bills were. afterwards paid by the Duke 
of York? Certainly I do. 

’ Did you yourself offer those billsto the Duke 
of York for payment? I did. 

Did you see the Duke of York at the time 
you offered them? Yes. ; 

Do you recollect what conversation passed 
between the D. of Y. and yourself, at the time 


' you offered those bills for payment? No, I do 


not. 

Do you recollect the D. of Y. ever speaking 
to you atall respecting the service of plate 
No, I do not. . 

How did the D. of Y. settle those bills? By 
his own drafts upon Coutts, 

Do you’ mean .to state, that the whole 
amount due for the service of plate, over and 
above the 500/., which you state to have been 


| before paid at the time, was then paid by the 


Duke of York upon those bills ? Certainly. 
Isthere any body residing’ at Mr. Birkett’s 
that was in the situation you now hold, at the 
time the bargain was made for the plate? No. 
Do you knuw where the person is who held 
the situation which you now hold, and who was 
he? The person who held that situation is dead. 
‘What was his name? Thomas Walker. 
[Mr. Parker produced Mr. Birkett’s book ; 
and the account given in on the 9th in- 
stant was shewn to the Witness. ] - 


(To Mr. Dockery.) Refer to that account, 
and state whether it is the account to which 
you have alluded? Certainly. 

Are those the notes, to the best of your know- 
ledge, for which you- received payment from h, 
r. h. the D. of Y.? The notes that are entered 
here were; the, notes received of h. r. b. the 
Duke of York. , 

On accountof that plate? Yes. . 

State the amount of the whole.—£.1,821, 
11s. 4d., that includes the 500/. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw, 


Mrs, ALICE HOVENDEN was called in, 
and examined. 


"(By Mr. Wardle.) 
Do you know Mrs. Clarke?- Yes, 
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‘Do you know col. Shaw? I never saw him 
but once, . 
* State what passed at that interview.—I had- 
_ been some time negogiating with Mrs. C. for 
an exchange fur major Shaw, and he begged to. 
kriow the principal ; 1 said it was Mrs. e, 
and I particularly requested that he would not 
mention'.to Mrs.C. that Mr. Donovan knew 
any thing of the matter. 
te what passed at that only interview 
you had with col.. Shaw.—That was all that 


posed except giving him a card or a note, I 
orget which, Hy C., merely saying that was 

major Shaw. 
‘ hat was y 


our reason for wishing Mr. Do- 
novan’s name to’be kept asecret? Mrs, C. said 
she was afraid that Mr. Donovan would men- 
tion to the D. of Y. any thing of the business, 


which would be her rnin. 
When was it that Mrs. C. expressed that, fear 
to you respecting your telling major Shaw of 


-Mr. Donovan? The first day I ever saw her. 

This was before you mentioned col. Shaw to 
Mrs. Clarke? Yes. 

Did you ever mention col. Shaw to Mrs. C. 
till after the interview you had with eol. Shaw? 
I saw col. Shaw but once, and never saw Mrs. 
Clarke but twice since. 

Did you ever mention col. Shaw to Mrs. C. 
till: after the interview you bad with col. Shaw? 
I had mentioned col. Shaw to Mrs. C. a long 
time before I saw col. Shaw, nearly three 
months, 

In what way had you mentioned col, Shaw 
to Mrs.-C.? As a gentleman who wanted a 
lieutenant colonelcy from his majority; he was 
@ major, and he wanted to get a lieutenant 


How did you know that col. Shaw wanted to 
a lieutenant calonelcy? After I had seen 
Sire. I mentioned to Mr. Donovan, a gen- | 
tleman I had known for many years, that I 
had got some very great interest, and that if he 
knew any person that wanted any.thing in the 
army line, I thought I could get it; I refused 
to tell him where it was, or from whom. 
Was it Mr. Donovan who mentioned col. 
Shaw to you? Yes. 
'» What did Mr. Donovan state to you of col. 
Shaw, when he mentioned him to you? He said 
that he had great recommendations, and 
had, I think it was, general Burrard’s interest. 
What further did Mr. Donovan say of col. 
' Shaw to you? He said he would give 700/., I 
think is was 7001, for a lieutenant colonelcy. 
Did Mr. Donovan tell you any thing further 
ing col, Shaw? Not at that time. 
* Where did this conversation pass you have’ 
now alluded to? I think it was in Charles-street. 
In consequence of this, did you apply to Mrs. 
C. to get major Shaw a lieut. press vi Yes. 
Were you to have had any part of that sum | 
of money which you have mentioned, provided 
the lieut. coloneley was obtained? No. 
What was done in consequence — your ap- 
at ie « ; 
die away? 


plication to Mrs. C.? -Nothing 
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On the night of the day on: which I sent. 
note to Mee C., I ak xe @ note from ae 
closing me major Shaw’s security for the sum,. 
saying she was sorry she could do nothing for 
major Shaw: previous to this, Mrs. C. sent for 
me to describe the person of major Shaw, his 
Connections, and his: interest, without which, 
she said, she could not mention the affair to hy 
tr. h.: I could not then deseribe his person; I 
said his interest was gen. Burrard’s, and he-had . 
lately met with some very great family misfar= 
tune; I believe his brother drowned, or some- 
re of that kind. Mrs. C. answered, that will 
do, I shall tell h. r. h. that E do it in compliance 
with the request of .a very old friend, and in 
compassion for his present calamity; let him 
get two months leave of absence through some 
general officer, during which period I shall try 
and work upon the feelings of h. r. b. to accom- 
plish my purpose, without his suspecting the 
cause. 
It was after this you sought an interview with 

col. Shaw? Yes. 

_ For what purpose did you seek that inter- 
view ? . It was col. Shaw sought it. 


Did you then relate to col. Shaw what had 
passed between you and Mrs. C.? . I do not: 
think I did. : 


_ Was the matter broken off by any particular 
circumstance, or did it die away? I know no 
circumstance, except a note which Mrs. C. sent 
me. 

Do you recollect your ever speaking of col. 
Shaw as having akan Eoguake yar ya He 
certainly broke his word with regard to telling 
Mrs, C. Mr. Donovan knew the circumstance, 

Did you ever complain of his having braken 
his word, in not having made you a present? 
Never, because he did. 

What present. did col. Shaw make you? 
When I returned col. Shaw his 
security, he sent his compliments, and was sorry 
for the trouble he had given me, and enclosed 
me 10/. 
. Do you know any thing of a second applicas 
tion of col. Shaw’s to Mrs. C.? I certainly de 
not. 


Do you recollect the date of the transaction 
which you have been speaking of? The first 
time I ever. saw Mrs. C, was in Dec. 1804. 

Had you ever more than one conversation 
with Mr. Donovan upon this subject? I can- 
not recollect, I have been in the habit of visite 
ing Mr. Donovao and seeing him frequently, 
and what conversation has passed I am sure 
cannot say. 

State the date of the transaction you are 
speaking of.—It was, I think, from Dec. 1804 
to April 1805, as near as I can guess. 

Do you of your own knowledge know any 
thing further of-col. Shaw and Mr. Donovan, ia 
that transaction? I do not. os 

Were you in the habit of corresponding with 
col. Shaw? I think I must have written letters 
to him frequently ; it was along period, and 
he was very uneasy, he was kept in great smi * 
pense. ; ¢ 





Did the business break off, or did is 








and the — 
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Stare whether you -have any of col. Shaw’s 


Jéetters? ‘I returned the w of col: Shaw’s 
To whom? To the best of my knowledge, 
through Mr. Donovan. 


‘At what period did you return’ those’ letters ? 
I believe it was two or thrée days after he had 
seen Mrs. C. 

How came you to return those letters to Mr. 
Donovan? He said that major Shaw wished 
to have done entirely with the business, as he 
was convinced Mrs. C. could do nothing. 

Then you do not know any thing further re- 
specting the transaction which took place after- 
wards between Mts. C. and col. Shaw? Ido 
not. 


(By Mr. Denis Browne.) 


Do you know personally or by repute a Miss 
Taylor, who appeared as an evidence at the bar 
of this house? I have seen Miss Taylor, she 
came to my house one day with her brother, 
capt. Taylor. 

What do you know of the character or re- 
pute of Miss Taylor? It is very hard to speak 

rom hearsay: of my own knowledge I know 
nothing. 

From what passed in the transaction between 
yourself and Mrs. C., do you believe that there 
could have been any subsequent negotiution be- 
tween Mrs: C. and col. Shaw? I do not think 
Mrs. C. ever heard of major Shaw afterwards. 
‘ Did yon ever tell any person, and if so, when, 
that ‘Miss Taylor was a person of bad repute? 

I certainly did say that I did not return Miss 

Taylor’s visit, as I had heard something unplea- 

Sant. 

‘What was the unpleasant circumstance that 

"you had heard of Miss Taylor, that prevented 

oe rps visit? It tenho Ki 08 
‘should suppose 1 am not o to tell what 

I have heard, I know nothing myself. 

From your knowledge of Miss Taylor, would 
ou believe her evidence? : 

- [The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 

Mr. Fuller proposed to ask the witness, if 
she had a female child would she place 
her under Miss Taylor’s care? This was 
objected to. ae 

General Loftus proposed asking the wit- 
ness, would she, of her own knowledge, 
believe Miss Taylor’s evidence ? 

Mr. Perceval and: the Attorney General 
thought the question perfectly fair. 

_ ‘Sir S. Romilly thought if sach a question 
‘Were put, without accompanying it with 
explanatory ifiquiries as to the nature of 
the facts from which the opinion proceed- 
ed, or of the opportunity the .witness had 
of.judging of the conduct or character of 
the person referred to, justice was: not 
dene; ‘and witnesses coming to be exa- 
tiiined before the house tnust be placed in 


a very unpleasant situation. 


7 





‘Mr. Whitbread, from what he had seen 
of the two ladies, would be more ittclined 
to ask Miss Taylor her opinion of Mrs. 
Hovenden. 


he Witness was again called in, and the 
question 5 
I declare I do not see how I can answer such 
@ question as that, it is merely matter of opi- 
nion, I cannot answer it. 


(By Sir James Grakam.) 


Where do you live? In Villiers-street, No. 29. 

How long have you lived there? I believe 
not quite three months. 

Where have you generally lived? Where I 
lived before, that was in South Molton-street. 

How Jong have you lived in South Molton- 
street? Upon my word I cannot recollect. 

_ Cannot you recollect how long you have lived 
ve I went to it at two different pe- 
rinds, 

How long have you generally lived in any one 
street? I had a house in Panton-square. 

How long? Two years and a half. 

When did you leave it? In 1805, I believe 
in June. 

Did you live there when you visited Mrs. C. ? 
I never visited Mrs. C. 

Did she visit you when you lived there? No. 

Where, then, did you see Mrs. C:? I went 
to Mrs..C. on business. 

Have you before stated all the business that 
you went to her upon? No. 

Then state what other basiness.—Pardon me ; 
what other business I had with Mrs. C. was for 
Commissions for other gentlemen,-whose names 
have not been mentioned, for whom she never 
did any thing. 

Did you, ever send the names of those other 
gentlemen to Mrs. C. or communicate them ? 
I never sent them to her, I took them to her. 
. You delivered them into her own hands? 

es. 

Then state the names of all those gentlemen ; 
how many were there? I do not really recol- 
lect that. : 

State their names.—I said before, I could 
not do that. ‘ 

Endeavour .to recollect, and state -their 
names.—It is not for waht of memory, or want 
od respect to the house, but I cannot. name 
them. 

[The Chairman informed the witness that it 
was the sense of ‘the Committee, after dis- 


cussion,- that she should enumerate the 
names of the persons to whom she had re- 
ferred. ] 

I cannot mention their names. 


You have stated that itis not. from want of 


‘memory, therefore endeavour to recollect as 


many of the names. as you can.—It is because 
I think it would. be a very dishonourable act 
in me to discover the names of gentlemen who 
have never been brought forward, and never 
profited by any one act I did. | 


[The Chairman stated to the witness, that the 
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house was armed with power to compel:her 
* to answer, and to inflict a very severe cen- 
sure upon her if she.did ‘not answer the 
- questions, which it was the opinion of the 
house should be answered. } 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Had you authority from those persons. to 


Whom you referred, to give their names to Mrs. 
C.?° I cannot recollect that, I declare. 


Did you ever carry the names of any persons 


to Mrs. C. without their authority? Ido not 
kuow whether I did not, I amsure.  _ 
State positively whether. you did or did not? 
Indeed my memory does not help me out. 
_ State the names.—I cannot... 
. [The witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


Mr. Secretary Canning suggested, that 
the question might be so framed, as to 
bring out the fact without disclosing the 
names of the persons. Jt was possible the 
witnéss might have been applied to asa 
broker, without reference to either Mrs. 
C. or the D. of York. 

- Sir G. Warrender said, it appeared, that 
the witness was one of Donovan’s agents ; 
and the committee would recollect, that it 
was stated, by a former evidence, that he 
- had given in a long list of persons who 
were candidates for promotion to Mrs. C. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed, 
that if it could be proved the names had 
been submitted to the D. of Y. it would be 
proper to inquire into the circumstance. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that previous to 
the D. of Y.’s letter, nothing was more 
common than for officers to purchase and 
exchange commissions through the me- 
dium o a pti eat . 

General Fitspatrick confirmed this state- 
ment, and said, a clause was introduced 
in the Mutiny Bill, for the special purpose 
of putting an end to such practices, 

p tine, Stewart said, it would be very 
unfair to the army, to have the names of 
officers mentioned, by persons without cha- 
racter, and particularly as they would 
have no opportunity of contradicting them. 


‘General Mathew observed, that there | 


was hardly an-officer in t 
vious to 1805, who had not 
this practice. : . 

Mr. S. Stanhope objected to the -ques- 
tion. ‘It must necessarily implicate so 
many petsons, that the committee would 
not be able to finish the inquiry in the 
course of the session. pitts 

General Mathew declared he would take 
the sense of the committee on the ques- 
. tion, if persevered in, 


army, pre- 
guilty of 


~ 





[The witness was again called in, and informed — 
by the Chairman, that it was the opinion of 
the committee that she must answer the 
question put'to her, and that-the house had 
power to ‘inflict: very heavy punishments, 
and never more severely exerted that power, 
than in the case of Witnesses who cons 
ducted themselves in the contumelious mane 
ner she had done. ] 


( By Sir James Graham. ) 


State the names of the persons you carried 
to Mrs, C.—I did:not mean it the smallest con- 
tempt to the house, quite the reverse ; and to 
convince you that I feel a respect for this 
house, and not from fear, I will state the names: 
one is Johnson and another is Williamson. 

Are there any other names? I do not re- 
collect. Gee 

Endeavour to recollect.—I cannot. 

‘You said there was several names, or a long 
list of names? Ido not think I said that, [ 
said there were some. Pee 

Did you never deliver the names of an 
other gentlemen but Johnson and Williamson ? 
I.do not recollect any other; I think I had 
others, but I do not recollect their names. 

You.did deliver others? I recollect those, 
because they are my own acquaintances, 

What are their Christian names? They are, 
George Johnson and William Willamson. 

Where do they live? I-cannot tell you that, 
it is‘now three years ago. _ 

- Where did they live then? .Upon my word 
I do-not know where their lodgings were. 

‘ You have said that they were acquaintances ‘ 
of yours? I am sure I cannot tell where 
they lived, I did not ask the gentlemen their 
residence, 

You stated they were acquaintances? Yes. 

Do you now.state that you did not know 
where your acquaintances lived? They had 


.| not long arrived from Ireland. 


Were they in the army? They never were, 
nor to my knowledge have not been in it yet ; 
they were three months trying toget in, through 
Mrs. C. and could not. 

! Did you deliver, any other list to. Mrs. C. 
but those two names? I never delivered a list 
to Mrs.C. ih 

Did you ever deliver any other name to Mrs: 
C.? I cannot recollect any other name I deli-’ 
vered. : é 

Are youa married woman? Iam a widow. 

. How long have you been a widow? Nearly” 
six years. 

How long did you live in South Molton- 
street ? At two different periods, I suppose 
about a year and a half, but not altogether. 

bed an you in a house or in lodgings? I was 
in lodgings. . } eT, 

Di Pie ever apply to Mrs. C. to’ procure 
leave of absence for any officers? ' J never did, 
to my recollection. ae 

Not for major Shaw? ‘She told me she 
could not get leave of abgence for him ; I was 
to tell him to get it through general Burrard. 
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Then youdid: for major Shaw? F sent 


word to major Shaw, that he must get two | pl 


months leave of mpeg * 
Did you apply. to Mrs. C. to: procure’ that 
leave unten I did not; vis applied’ to 
me to beg major Shaw would get two montlis 
leave’ of absence, that during that time she 
might have time to-work on the good nature 
__ of the D. of Y. for fear he might suspect there 
was any thing improper in the transaction. 


(By Lord Milton.) 


What answer did Mrs. C. give’ you, when | 


you carried'those two names you have stated 
to the committee you carried'to Mrs.€.? She 


said she would try, but must be very careful to | 


have time, for fear there might be the smallest 
suspicion that it was a money transaction, as 
that would ruin her. 

‘Did she express any desire that it should be 
particularly concealed from the D. of Y.? She 
- certainly did. 


( By Lord Folkestone.) ~ 


You live in Villiers. street, do you nat? Yes. 

Are you in a house there, or in lodgings ? 
In lodgings. 

What is the’name of the person'to whom the 
louse belongs? Adair. 

Are there any other lodgers’ in the house be- 
sides yourself? I believe there are. 

Is the Adair who keeps the house a man or 
# woman? A woman. 

How long have you known Mr. Donovan? 
Eighteen years, I believe. 

When did you last see Mr. Donovan? This 
thoment. 


When did you last see him, before you came | 


to this house? Yesterday. 


Are yow in the habit of seeing him: pretty | 


constantly ? Constantly. 


Have you any knowledge of any transaction | 


in which’ Mr, Donovan is engaged? None, 
but that in which I was concerned myself, 
namely, major Shaw’s. 


Is that the only one of transactions of that |, 


nature of which you have any knowledge? I do 
not. recollect any other whatever. 

Had Mr. Donovan any concern in that list 
of names which you state yourself to have given 
to Mrs. C.? No. 

Did Mr. D. at that ‘time carry on any traf- 
fic of the same sort? I know nothing about 
any thing Mr. D, doés, only what coneerned 
myself, 

When you went to Mrs. C., was it of your 
own accord, or were you: sent by Mr. D.? 
I went of my own accord, without any intro- 
duction whatever, and Mr. D. never’ knew 
that I knéw Mrs. C. till 3 months afterwards, 
arid’ till the’ Business of major Shaw was fi- 
ished. . 2 

When was that? In April 18051 think; I 
ennniot ‘be very certain as to the month, but I 
think it was April. 

Was Mr. Donovan acquainted with Mrs, C.? 
ss, eo and T believe not. 

Vou. : 
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_ ° Were you’ often at’ Mrs. C.’s in Gloucester- 
'place? I cannot say how often. : 
| Were you in the habit: of going’ there’ fre- 
‘quently? No, not very frequently, ~ 
How often do you suppose you have been 
ithere? Latterly, major Shaw’ got very impa- 
‘tient, and’ I went five or six times, I think, in’ 
the' last month. 

Did yow ever go:there on any business but 
‘that of major Shaw’s? _F stated‘ before, that F 
‘went on other business, and I have stated the 
business. : 

Any other business’ besidés' that of major 
Shaw’ and‘that of Johnson and Williamson? I 
donot recollect the other names. ; 

Did you ever go upon any other business but 
those two occasions? No, F do not recollect 
any other. 

I understood ‘you: to state, these names of 
Johnson and Williamson were given up to Mrs., 
‘C, at the time, with a great number of others? 
T have not said’a great number. 

. With other names, were this affair of major 
Shaw’s, and that'in which Jolinson and William- 
son were’ coticerned, the only occasions on 
which you went to Mrs: €.’s? TI never went to 
Mrs; €.’s'oh any other business but that, till 
major Shaw’s business was finished, and the 
papers returned: . 

Were you well acquainted with the house 
Mrs. €. inhabited ‘in Gloucester plice? Cer- 
tainly not. 

_ Tuto what room did you use to go? 
'bed-room: 

| Were you ever in any other room? Yes, the 
front parlour and’ the dfawing-room, and the 


Her 


bed-room:. 

There was very Handsome furniture in that 
‘house? Very. 

Very magnificent? It was very genteelly fur- 
nished, 

You have seen all those rooms, and have only 
been there two or three times; do you adhere 
to that statement? I recollect stating that [ 
was there six times within the last month. 

How long liave you been acquainted witly 
Mrs: C.? Deceriber 1804, 1 think. : 

The beginning of your acquaintance was in 
1804? Yes. 

On the oceasion of Mr. Shaw? I went be- 
fore I went on the business of Mr. Shaw, I 
went without any introduction whatever. 

On what business did you go? I was told 
she had commissions to dispose of, and without. 
any introduction I went to her and asked her. 

Why was your being told she had commissions 
to dispose of the reason of your going there, did 
you wish to procure commissions? I did at 
that time. 

For whom? TI do not know that I had any 
particular person in view at that time. 

You were in the habit of procuring commis-’ 
sions? No, I was not in the habit, that was 
the first time I went. he : 

Then you did go to Mrs. C. upon this busi- 
ness of procuring commissiéns, besides the 

times’you went about major Shaw aud Johnsen’ 
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C., I told her I game:to know if she had any 
eummissions to djspose of. wid 

‘Was that mere curiosity in you? » No, it w 
mot. .. 

,What, then, was your motive for making that 
inquiry? At that period I had met with a very 
heavy misfortune; my agent in the West In- 
dies died; and a house in London broke, and I 
was very muchembarrassed. ,__ 

What mode did you adopt to ease your em- 
barrassments? I had hopes that would, I did 
not conceive it improper. 

. You sold commissions?’ I never sold one. 

You negociated the sale of them? -I treated, 
but it did not succeed. j 

Were all the communications, you had. with 
Mrs, C. verbal; did you ever correspond with 

her? I often wrote to-her. 
ware bad frequently letters from Mrs. C.? I 


What was the latest period you ever received 
letters from Mrs, C.? I made it a rale, when- 
ever I received a letter from Mrs. C. the next 
time I saw her, to returo her her letters, 

What is the latest period at which you re- 
ceived letters from Mrs. C.? I, believe that 
one in which she inclosed me major Shaw’s se- 
curity; I believe that was the last, I de not re- 
collect any other since. 

_ Have you never received any letter from Mrs, 
C. within these few months? ' No, I have not. 

And you never kept by you any of the letters 
you received from Mrs. C.? I have not one of 
them. f 

When did you part with them? I made ita 
rule, whenever I went to see Mrs, C., to bring 
the letter I had received the day before, and to 
give them to her. 

Was that an invariable rule? To the best of 
my knowledge. 

. You have stated in your evidence very lately, 

that you have been frequently in Mrs. C.’s 
house in Gloucester-place, and that you have 
seen her in her bed-room and drawing-room, 
and several places in that house; isthatso? Yes. 
__ How do you reconcile that to the former part 
of your evidence, where you stated that you 
had seen her only twice? I never said so. 


(By Sir R. Williams. ) 


You mentioned that you would not visit Miss 
Faylor, out of delicacy ; why did not that deli- 
cacy operate with regard to Mrs. C., whom you 
knew to be living under the protection of the 
D. of ¥.?, I stated before my reasons.for call- 
ing upon Mrs. C Sa] 

: _ (By Lord Folkestone.) 


_ Did you ever upon any occasion receive any 
authority from, Mrs, C. to negociate the sale of 
commissions in the army? Never. 

You have stated, that you were informed that 
Mrs. C. had commissions in the army to dis- 
pose of; who so informed you? General repart. 

_ Endeavour to recollect some individual who 
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individual telling me, I recollect asking a gen- 
tleman Mrs, C.’s address. 
_ Who was that gentleman? . Mr. Taylor; he 
is married to.a sister of Mrs. C. since. that. 

What object had you in asking him that 
question? That I might call on her. 

You have stated, that you were in the habit 
of returning to Mrs. C. all the letters you re- 
ceived from her ; what reason had you for pur- 
suing that conduct? She begged I should do so, 

Did she state any reason which induced you 
todo so? For fear any accident should disco- 
ver her trafficking in commissions, 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


Sir George Hill stated, that as a letter 
purporting to have been written by the 
Archbishop of Tuam had been produced to 
the: committee, a relative of that worthy 
prelate wished to be examined as to whe- 
ther it was his hand-writing. 


JOHN CLAUDIUS BERESFORD, Esq. 1 
Member’ of the House, attending in his 
place, was examined ; 


( By Sir George Hill.) 


Will you look at that letter and:state whether 
it is the hand-writing of the Archbishop of Tuam ? 
I have seen him write many times, and have no 
doubt it is his hand-writing. 


[A Letter of the Archbishop of Tuam was read.] 


“ Sir; In consequence of your application to 
me, Iam ready to give ample satisfac- 
“ tion, and to bear testimony, that I have 
“ had assurances from persons in whom I 
“ place the most implicit confidence, that 
“ you are a gentleman of most unexcep- 
* tionable character in every respect, of a 
“ respectable family, and independent for- 
“tune. have the honour to be, &c. 
gains “ W. TUAM.” 
“ Crescent, Bath, Feb. 17th, 1806.” 
Addressed “‘ The Rev. Dr. O’Meara, No. 7, 
“ Alfred-street.” 


Mrs. MARY. ANN CLARKE was called in, 
' . and examined. 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Did you know col. Shaw? Yes.. 

Do you. recollect. who introduced him:to you? 
Not exactly, ~~ ; 

Do you recollect his applying to you to pro- 
cure any appointment for him through the me- 

dium of h. r. h, the D. of Y.? Yes, I do. 

*-State-what that appointment was.—He wish- 
ed to be made a lieut. col. and.to get into some 
situation upon the staff. ct 

Did col. Shaw: promise you: any pecuniary. 


‘| consideration.on the event of his obtaining the. 


appointment? Yes, he did. i 
What was the pecuniary consideration he did 
promise you? I cannot say that I immediately, 

- reeollect the sum, I believe it was 1,000/, 





might have told you.—I do not reeullect aay 


Did you, ia consequence of this, acquaint the 
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‘Commander in Chief with such offer, and apply 
for the appointment? Yes,I did; previous to 
his getting the situation, he wished to be col. of 
the Manx corps in the Isle of Man, where his 
father had been deputy governor. 2 

Do you mean to say that you applied for this 
situation for him? Yes, I did, but there were 
stronger claims in another quarter. 

Did you then apply for any other situation 
for him? Yes, I did. 

What was that? That which he now holds. 

Do you know what that is? Barrack Mas- 
ter at the Cape of Good Hope; Barrack Mas- 
ter General, I believe. 

“Did you receive any pecuniary consideration 
pga ig of this appointment? Yes, I 

id. 

What did you receive? 5001. 

Do you recollect how you received that mo- 
ney? I had $00/. from col. Shaw, and 2001. 


brought by some man, I understood it was a. 


clerk of Coutts’s, but I am not positive, and on 
that accoynt had a great mind to send it back 
again, thinking it would be made public. 

Were you satisfied with ‘this 500/.? No, I 
was not, ~ | 

In consequence of not being satisfied with the 
600/. did you make any complaint through the 
‘Commander in Chief?’ Yes, I did. 

What was the consequence of such com- 
plaint? H.r. h. said, he had told me all along, 
that I had a very bad sort of man to deal with, 


and that I ought to have been more careful, and 
that he. would immediately put him upon half- 
pay. 


Do you know whether major Shaw was put 
upon half pay in consequence of that? He sent 
me several letters complaining, but I did not 
trouble myself much with reading them; one 
of the letters I gave in to-night, I believe; I 
thought him already too ‘well off, for his con- 
duct to me. 


[Letter from. col. Shaw was read, dated in 
pencil, off the Lizard, 19th May 1806. ] 


“ Off Lizard and a fair wind, 19 May.” 

* Although I have troubled you so often, and 
“ although my mind is nearly convinced that 

“ the hardship of which I complained nas 

“ been rectified by the order of the Gazette 

“ in respect to my reduction being rescinded, 

“ yet whilst even the suspicion of so serious 

*‘ an evil and indeed an injustice continues, 


* T know that you will make every allow-. 


“ ance, and pardon my being so importu- 
“nate. In addition to the custom of the 
-* army being in my favour (as you mention- 
. © ed) the following instances are specificall 
“so, and in thé same appointment : It. col. 
“Carey, D. B.M. G. Major 28th regt. 
“ Lt. col. Vesey, D. B. M. G. Canada, It. 
. “col. 29th regt., the late col. Brinsley, D. 
“« B. M. G. West Indies, retained also his 
« full pay commission until bis deatir; and 
“1 believe [ stand singular in the army, in 
‘* an officer being appointed to the staff 


“ abroad, and reduced on half pay in con- 





. 
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“ sequence. Thus my case bears in point 
“ of right. Your feelings will justify my 
“ expectations in point of promise and 
“ assurances. The first impression of re- 
“ ceiving injury at the hands from whence I 
“ had trusted to have merited the contrary, 
*¢ are the only excuses I can plead. For any 
“< intemperance that may have appeared in 
“ my letters, you will, I am sensible,.as my 
‘¢ mind was at the time affected, readily par- 
“ don. The périod may arrive in which you 
‘ will know that, independent of particular 
‘ consideration, I merited your good offices ; 
® but until circumstances develope them- 
“ selves, you shall never understand them 
“ through me or by my means. However 
“severely [ have felt, however: warmly I 
“ may have expressed myself, of this be as- 
“ sured, that you shall not experience unea- 
“ siness of my occasioning. Though thus 
“« decided at present, yet permit me to say, 
“ that it does not arise from viewing other- 
“ wise the severe and cruel injury of putting 
“me on half pay. Independent of present 
“ mortification, my prospects in the active 
“ line of my profession are ruined by it, and, 
** God knows, they are not very brilliant, 
* considering either the length or the nature 
“ of my services. Further, madam, in m 
“‘ present separation from my children, it 
“ creates in me sensations particularly pain- 
“ ful, when I reflect, that if approaching 
“< that state to. which we must all at some 
“ period arrive, that I could not (by this 
‘< measure) have the consolation of resign- 
“ ing my commission by sale for the benefit 
“ of my large family ; and that they should 
“in this-event have no other memento of my 
“ having served 23 years than in the ex- 
“ pences of the purchase, &c. &c. of some 
“ commissions. In such cases the humane 
“ consideration of the present Commander 
“in Chief have been eminently distinguished. 

“ T shall no longertrespass; my only apo- 
“< logy rests in that every feeling 1s involved 
“ in the present object. I had even appro- 
“‘ priated my full pay for the education of 
« two children remaining in England; but 
‘ illness has for some time deprived me of 
« dll my family. Let me, madam, owe good 
“ offices to you, and I shall be ever grateful. 
‘«‘ From your explaining this case, I am cer- 
* tain that Ais justice will be extended to 
“me. Let me not be driven from my pro- 
“ fession. Do away the present bar to my 
* family joining me at the Cape; for I am 
« sure that your sentiments will accord, that 
“ T ought not to serve when no longer with 
‘¢ honour and on a reciprocal footing with 
“ those similarly appointed. 

“ We arenot likely, I fear, to bea healthy 
“ fleet; some ships are very crowded, and 
“ sickness has already made its appearance; 
“ and there are two ships, I hear, .without 
“s either doctor or medicines. Fatewel: and 
‘* I hope to receive your commands. 

“ Do away the present evil, and unite the 


- 
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“ Appointments I mentioned, and I will 
“ annually, remit SOO/. Whilst _Lremain, 
“ remember dome justice, let.not. any thing 
_ prevent this; allow not.self or family 
“ oo ever to.say that we owed misfortune 
». “to sucha. hand.” ; 
Addressed : “‘ Mrs. Clarke, 


“ 18 Gloucester-place,Portman-square.” | 


( By Mr. 'Croker..) 

1 understood you .to have mentioned on a 
former night, that you never had. represented 
-yourself as being.a widow ; do you. now abide 
-by that answer? Does the gentleman mean 
‘vepresented, or that I have-ever said.so? 

Have you ever said that you were,.or repre- 
sented . yourself to be awidow? If I have 
ever said so, jt was never .but at the Court 
Martial ; if it wasever- at any-other time, it 
must have been.in joke ;-but 1 never represent- 
ed myself to be.so,; the two meanings are so 
different, of saying and representing. 

Do you ever recollect yourself to have stated 
jyourself.a widow at any other time, but on the 
occasion of the Court Martial? Ido not; but 
if the gentleman. will put me in ,mind at‘what 
time, or to whom, I will answer to the best of 
my recollection. , 

Do youever recollect yourself to have stated 
yourself to be a widow, at anyother time, but 
.on the occasion of the Court Martial? Then I 
_ .maust repeat the sameanswer. (A loud laugh.) 


Mr. Groker. If the committee thinksthat 
a sufficient answer, I am satisfied. 


Have you ever called yourself by any other 
name than that of Clarke, since the year 1806? 
Ido not recollect that] have; but itis very 
, dikely, to avoid bailiffs. ; 

Is it so common-a-thing in you to assume a 
‘false name, that you cannot:positively say when 
' you assumed such a name, or indeed whether 

-you did so at allor not? I only wish the gen- 
itleman to point out, and I will answer it im- 
-¢mediately, any pointed question. 

Is it so common a thing in you to assume a 
false name, that you cannot positively say when 
you assumed such a name, or indeed whether 
‘you did so at all or not? I do not recollect that 

have done so, 

Do you recollect to have gone by the name 
of Dowler? No, I do not; but it is very likely 
others might call meso; I never represented 
woyself as Mrs. Dowler. ’ 

.. Then you :say: positively, that you never 
walled yourself by the name of Dowler, or re- 
=— yourself as bearing that name? No, 
f have not, without it might be in joke ; and if 
that is asked me, I will answer the question ;' 

at must have been to some acquaintance, if to 
ny body,as: Ihave always lived’ under my own) 

Did you not, within the time alluded to, live! 
mt Hampstead, assuming to yourself the name! 
of Dowler? No, I lived at Hampstead, but} 
ander my own name, 


4 


Aft 





.Nor.in the nsjabhnurhond of Hampstead? 
No, never any where, but,in my own name. 
hose house .have you lived at Hamp- 


nw 


stead? Mr. Nichols’s. 


How long did you live at Mr. Nichols’s? J 
cannet ct how Jong. 

A .considerahle time? Some months. 

During the.whole of which you passed under 
your. own name, of Clarke? During the whole 
time. 

_ In what year did-you live at Hampstead? 
Part of 1808, and the end of 1807. 

You have stated when you were last here, 
that you had seen Mr. Dowler but twice since 
his arrival in England; once on a Sunday, 
when he called relative to the business now 
under inquiry, and once in the Witness’s room 
in this House; do-you abide by that assertion? 
I will not be caught in a story about that; and 
therefore I shall say.I did see.him ance besides, 

Do you mean to,say that you were caught in 
a story, when you before represented that you 
had seen him but.twice? No ; it is now perhaps 
your wish to.catch me.in one. 

Did you .not say that you had seen Mr. 
Dowler only twice? It is very likely I might 
have said so. 

Is that true or false? It is true that I have 
seen him twice, and it is also true that I have 
seen him three times. é 

Where did you see Mr. Dowler the third 


_time which you,new allude to? In this House. 


How often have you seen Mr. Dowler besides 
those three times, since his.return from Por- 
tugal? ‘Those three times? Oxce since—yes- 
terday. . 

That is the whole number of times that you 
have seen Mr. Dowler since.his arrival in Eng- 
land? I believe that the honourable gentleman 


can tell pretty well, for his garret window is 


very convenient for his prying disposition, as it 
overlooks my house... (A loud laugh.) - 

That is the whole number of times that you 
have seen Mr. Dowler since his arrival in Eng- 
land? Yes. 

You are'sure of that? Yes. 

You are not now afraid of being caught in a 
story ; you answer with perfect recollection? 
‘hon, gentleman wishes it, I will say I 
have seen him oftener, if it will at all tend to any 
thing ; I do not wish to conceal that Mr. Dow- 


ler is avery particular friend of mine. 


[The Chairman informed the: Witness that 
she did not stand there to make observa- 
tions on the gentlemen who examined her, 
but to give correct and proper answers to 
the questions put to her} 


I have, as well as.I can recollect. 

At what other places than ‘those you ‘have 
already mentioned, and at what other times, 
have youseen Mr. Dowler since his arrival in 
England? 1 have seen him at his own hotel. 

When? The first night he came home, I 


‘believe, but which was to:have been.a perfect 


et, 28.1 did not wish my own family, of an 
wale know I saw him that night. oe 

















‘ 


* 
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- Only the frst night ‘he. came ‘home?—And 
— times L have stated. 


(‘The ‘Witness was directed to withdraw.] 


Mr. Wilberforce. objected to these ques- 

tions, as tending to no useful purpose. 
The house was already perfectly aware of 

the character-of the witnéss, and there was 
no occasion for this method of elucidating 
it farther. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was never 
more ‘surprised than-at this interruption. 
‘It ought to be recollected that the whole 
‘of these charges, as they affected the Duke. 
of York, principally depended on the cre- 
dit of this witness, and in some measure 
upon that of Dowler. This. Dowler had 
represented that he ihad only paid her one. 
visit, in the morning, since his arrival, and’ 
that for the purpose of persuading her not 
to bring him forward. He had endeavour-) 
ed:to hold himself out as an unwilling wit- 
ness. If then, after what both of these 
witnesses had said, it could be proved that’ 
she had seen him at his own hotel, and 
actually passed the night with him, jit 
would be a very material consideration, 
and would go strongly'to impeach the cre-, 
dit of both. 

_Mr. Fitegerald was surprised at the re-) 
‘buke which the right hon. gent. had given’ 
to the hon. gent, who, from the most con-; 
scientious motives, had. objected to this) 
line of examination, which had no other, 
effect than to exhibit the character of the. 
witness, in a sort of light, with which ‘the! 
house was already acquainted. Mr.’F. de-| 
‘fended the propriety of this objection, and | 
thought that this line of examination serv- | 
ed no other purpose than that of bringing’ 
forward unnecessary scandal. 

Mr. Croker expressed his surprize that 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Fitzgerald) should | 
have volunteered in defending ‘his ‘hon. | 
friend (Mr. Wilberforce), upon whom he! 
(Mr. aed had certainly made no at-| 
tack. Mr. Dowler had given in evidence, 
that,he had seen Mrs. Clarke only twice. 
since his return from Portugal, whereas it | 
now appeared from Mrs. Clarke’s own: 
evidence, that they had met much oftener; 
and he put it to the committee, whether it 
could be considered asidle in ‘him ‘to ques- 
tion the witness upona point which went 
not only to undermine the credibility of 
one, but of both. Besides, if instead only 
of two interviews, there had not 'been,an 
hour from his.arrival in this country .to the 
time at which he appeared atthe .bar.of 


the house, in which -he might mot have 


the illustrious personage 
‘was surely fit thatthe committee should 





been passing his time with this woman, 
and plotting along with her an attack upon 
new acc soe 


be made acquainted with this circum- 
stance. He therefore trusted, thathe should 
not be interrupted in the.train of questions 
which he had thought, it his duty to put to 
the witness. 

Sir G. Warrender admitted that the 
questions put by the hon. gent. ‘bore upon 
the credibility of the witness ; at the same 
time he was not of opinion, that in what- 
ever manner they might be answered, 
they would imply that sort of contradic- 
tion which was calculated to.remove ithe 
impression of the evidence from the mind 
of the public. It had ‘been said\by a right 
hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Long), that there 
were no minutes of the recommendation 
which led to Mr. Dowlet’s appointment at 
the Treasury. Now, if it should be found 
that such a minute did exist— 

Here the hon, bart. was called to.order 
iby general Stewart. 

Sir G. Warrender said, that. his object 
was to shew that. the examination of the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Croker), could not lead 


| to any result at all satisfactory to the coun- 


try ; and, in his opinion,.it would be much 
better to make the questions to bear upon 
facts, than upon any flaw which might af- 
terwards be detected in the consistency of 
the evidence. . 

Mr. B. Bathurst declared, that if this 
line of examination was not tolerated, he 
did not see how ‘the committee could at all 
arrive at the truth. If the evidence of 
only one person was brought. to substan- 
tiate a fact, it. was surely of no small im- 


| portance to know whether .the testimony 


of this:person ought 
‘lieved. 

Mr. Adam contended, that the examina- 
tion instituted by the hon. gent. affected 
the credibility of Dowler as well as of 
Mrs. Clarke, and that on that account it 
was of no small importance. Dowler,had 
given in evidence, that he ,had obtained 
his appointment through the influence of 
Mrs. Clarke ; ‘he had also declared, that 
he had only seen her twice. since his re- 
turn from Portugal. Now, if he was con- 
vieted of saying what was not true in the 
one case, it was by no means improbable 
that he might have spaken falsehood ia 
both. 


or ought not ‘to be’be- 


' [Phe ‘Witness was again‘ealled in-and ex- 
amined. ] 
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. but I was always obliged to sign something 
else, private to Parker, for he would nut 


(By Mr.(Croker.) 


Are those the whole of the times you have 
seen Mr, Dowler since his arrival in England? 
Yes, they aré. i 

You have stated you saw Mr. Dowler at: his 
hotel; how often did you see Mr, Dowler at 
his hotel? I have told you, once, 

Only once? Only once. 

What day-was that? I have already stated 
it was the first day he came home. ‘ 

On Thursday? Yes, on Thursday. 

What time of the day did you see him at his 
hotel on the Thursday? At night. 

Did you pass under your own name, of 
Clarke, on that occasion? I passed under no 
‘name: : 

Do you now perfectly recollect that you saw 
him at his hotel since his arrival in England 
but on that one occasion, that Thursday night ? 
—No, the-other times I have stated. 

At what hotel did you see him? At Reid’s, 
in St. Martin’s-lane. 

- _ Did you see him more than one time at that 
hotel? No, I did not, I saw him at my own 
house afterwards. : ; 

Were you in company with Mr. Dowler for 
a considerable time upon that occasion? I 
have stated that I was in company with 
Mr. Dowler; and I beg leave to ask the 
Chair, whether this is a proper question, whe- 
~ ther it is not unbecoming the dignity of the 
house ? 

Did you see Mr, Dowler on the Friday 
morning? 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 


[The Witness was again called in, and the 
question was proposed. 
_ My visit continued till the Friday morn- 


ing. 
(By Mr. Lyttleton.) 
Had you any credit with the D. of Y.’s 
bankers? Which of them? 


With either of them? ‘With neither. 

Did you ever draw any bills upon the D. 
of Y., which he accepted? No; it was given 
out at the Horse-Guards, that I had committed 
a forgery upon the Duke for 2,000/., which I 
did not, and it followed me all over the coun- 

» and many ms were very much in- 
clined to believe it, as Mrs. Hamilton Pye, col. 
Gordon’s sister, said she knew it of her own 
knowledge. 


Did you ever draw any bills upon the D. of 


¥., -which he accepted? No, he always 
drew them and accepted them himself; I 
never had any thing to do with them, he did the 
whole. 

Do you mean you never sent a bill, drawn 
upon the D. of Y., to Birkett’s the silver- 
smith’s? Once or twice h. r. h. gave me small 
bills for 3 or 400/., but they were his own 


signing and pas. Pa 3. it was to get my] 
ing in that way, from: 


necklace, or some 


Parker’s in: Fleet-street, but I never drew a 
bill, nor never touched any thing of the kind; 





take h. r. h.’s bill without my doing so. 

Then you deny that you sent any bill 
drawn by the D. of Y. or yourself upon the D. 
of Y. to Birkett’s the silversmith’s? I never 
sent any to Birkett’s, 


(By Sir George Warrender. ) 


' You have stated the number of horses and 
servants you kept, and that h. r. h. allowed 
you only 1,000/. a year; I believe you re- 
mained under the protection of the D. of Y. 
for three years; during that time did noth. r, h, 
pay you to the amount of 25,000/. in those - 
three years? Odear, no! He very frequent- 
ly did not make good his monthly payments, 
and for the three months before he left me I 
never had a guinea from him; and although 
Mr, Adam has stated that h. r. h. parted with 
me on account.of a bill, h. r. h. never had the 
generosity to give me the money for that bill; 
it was only 130/. and I never had a guinea 
value for it; I had given it to Mr. Corri, to 
save him from going to prison. 

Do you not believe that h. r. h., during the 
three years you were under his protection, 
paid 20,000/. for you, including all the various 
sums that were advanced to you, the payment 
of: tradesmen’s bills, &c. &c. &c. during those 
three years? ~No, he did not. : 

Will you undertake to say that h. r. h. did 
not pay 15,000/. for you during those three 

ears? Do you include h.r.h. paying for the 

ouse before I went into it, or keeping me and 
the establishment? 

Including every thing, all the advances that 
were made.—I cannot tell what he paid for 
the house ; [ can tell what my lawyer got for it. 

What was the amount which you got for it? 
I believe the whole sold for 4,400/.; and I 
think it is proper for me to state in what situa- 
tion I was, which h. r. h. knew at the time of 
our parting: some short time before, I had 
borrowed different sums of money of ny 
lawyer, to the amount of 12 or 1400/., and 


‘asked the Duke for the lease, and he gave it to 


me, and I gave it up to the lawyer for the 
different sums of money received from him be- 
fore the house was got rid of; h. r. h. had not 
paid the rent for the last half year, and I fancy 
the taxes for a twelvemonth were not paid; I 
always paid the taxes; I took 700/. on ac- 
count to pay the poor repae rg and the 
servants; 700/. was due to’ Mr. Parker, for 
trinkets, which were got from him to be sold in 
the sale. ’ 
Exclusive of the house, will you undertake 
to say you have not received to the amount 
of 15,0007. from h. r. h.?, That I am very 


sure of, 


Can you undertake to say that positively? 
Positively. : 
Will you undertake to say positively you did 
not receive 12,000/. from h. r. h., including 
every advance, and articles paid for during 
those three years? Yes. 
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Will you undertake to say petinnly har. h. 
did, not pay 10,000/. to and for you? Yes, I 
can. H. r.h. paid nothing for me but in gifts, 
except what he was to have brought me regu- 
larly ; whatever value it might have been it 
was in trinkets and those things,. it was pre- 
sents, not in money; I cannot say what the 
amount of those might be, they all went from 
me before I left Gloucester-place, which h. r. h. 
must be aware of, that. I had nothing even to 
take me out oftown. He promised to give me 
200/. for my journey, but Mr. Adam objected 
to that to. my lawyer, and said 100/. was 
plenty; but the Duke overruled it, and sent 
me two some time afterwards. 

Will you undertake to say that the whole 
amount of h. -r. h.’s advances to you and for 
you did not amount to 5,0001.? No, I cannot 
say as to that. ; 


(By Mr. Herbert.) 


Do you mean to say, that, except the 1,000/. 
a year, which was given for the establishment, 
‘and which was shortly paid, you were not paid 
any more money, and was it not to a very 
large amount? No. 

ere you paid no more money besides the 
1,000/. a year? No, I was not. I certainly 
complained to h. r. h., and he said, he would 
make some future arrangement. I convinced 
him that it did not more than sufficient to pay 
the servants wages, and liveries. 

Then if I understand you right, you say 
positively that you had no more to live upon 
in money than 1,000/. a year? No, 1 should 
not say that; if I have been very much harassed 
for.any thing, and could not get it from other 
quarters, and there was nothing in view, h. r. h. 
would then bring me 100/. extra, or two, 

erhaps, but I do not recollect even two; 
Fdo one or 80, one now and then, but not 
often. 


Then in point of fact, the Committee are to: 
understand you did mot receive any con 


siderable sums of money to.support ge estab- 
lishment, except the 1,000/.a year? No, > ° 


(By Sir George Warrender. ) eth 


In. the course of your former examination 
you stated, that h, r. h. advanced sums of 
money when‘ unpleasant things happened, and 
that unpleasant things were constantly hap- 
pening; do you adheretothat statement? This 
is, what I have been alluding to now, but it 
never exceeded 200/. or came.to that ; I never 
recollect his bringing me 200/. over what was 
the allowance; when I first went to Gloucester- 
place, the first present that ever b. r. h. made 
me was 5001. ;. that went for linen and different 

ngs. . 

State what you mean by constantly; how 
often in. the course.of a month? I mean in 
the course of three years. 

How often .do you mean unpleasant things 


- have-happened, when you apply the term con- 


stantly ?»~I think it is an improper term ;- they 


frequently happened; but Mr. Dowler has re- 


( 
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lieved several things as well as h. r.h., and I 
think oftener; Ido not recollect -h. r.. h.’s 
doing any thing above twice. ; 
Do you mean. to say that twice in the 
course of three years is your explanation of 


constantly? I have said that the word was 
improperly used. 


(By Mr. Wallace. ) 


You have stated, that when the D. of Y.. 
quitted you, he left you in debt upwards of 
2,000/,; was that beyond the sum for which 
you nay = house, and was not the house left. _- 
to you for the express pur of paying your. 
debts? There = ma mone le xites the 
small debts were paid, and the 700/. I had © 
paid among the poorer sort of people and the 
servants, which the lawyer can prove; I have 
stated that there was 400/. or 500d, to Mr. 
Harry Phillips, for his commission: I had no 
balance coming to me, H. r. h. has stated, 
that I had trinkets to pay the debts as well 
as the house, but he knew where the trinkets 
were; Mr. Comrie can state the whole. 

How soon after you went to live in Glouces- 
ter-place did your distresses begin? A long 
time after; I was perfectly clear of debt when 
1 went there. ; 

Did you receive any considerable sum be- 
forehand from h. r. h.,or only received. the. 
instalments of 1,000/. a year when you went 
there? Ihad 500/. to buy some little neces- 
sary things in plate and linen. 

. That was the 500/, you mentioned before? 
es. 

Then that 500/. no part of it went towards 
the establishment? No, it went immediately 


in. necessaries. 


(By Mr. Simeon.) 


How soon did you begin the establishment 
which you stated the other night, as to the 
number of servants, horses, and other expen- 
ces? : Immediately. , 
. Were you accurate in statingthat what you 
had from h, r. h. would only pay the liveries and 


‘| wages? _ Very soon afterwards I found it. 


Then how dig you support this establish- 
ment-in other respects ; how did you feed the 
servants, and where did you: get your monies 
for the other expences you might have had ? 
Some of “the money has come before the 
house, the manner in which I used to get it. 

How.soon did that begin after your estab- 
lishmént in Gloucester-place ? Ms should think 
about half a year perhaps; I never began 
it till I felt distressed, and the hints I had 
from h. r. h.; he fold me that I always had 
more interest than the Queen had, and that 
I might use it. . 

Had your distresses begun before the end of 
the six months; if not, how soon afterwards 2 
I was going on in credit at the beginning. 

How much do you think you were indebted 
at the end of the first six months? I reall 
cannet: say, J was always frightened to look ; 
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“Then you wére: largely indebted at the! end 
of the first'six months ? .Very much‘so, 


Then your distresses‘must-have begun, and- 
your pressure’ by bills must have begun, very | 


shortly after that time? Yes. . 


Did they:not continue: during the: whole of }, 


the three years? Yes, they did. aed 
Can you say nearly to what namber of per- 
sons you might be indebted on account of your 
establishment ;: what number of creditors you 
lind?’ That is‘ quite impossible; I have a list: 
of a great many at home, of all that I owe mo- 


ney to. i 

“Do you, think you had fewer than fifty? I 
should think not:fewer than fifty ; but it might 
be-fifty, or perhaps'more, 

ley were allivery pressing? .Most of them, 

as soonias I.got into debt, pressed for places. 

. Did: they not for money? When 
they found [ did:not take them up in the other 


way. he 
‘How long were they before they found that? 


I always felt it was impossible to recommend |. 


a tradesman to any place ; and one that’was 
about me especially. 

Thea they soon found they could get no 
places? ‘Yes, I suppose they did: 

Then they immediately proceeded to de- 
mand their monies;did not they? Yes, they 
did: but they: were always very willing to-serve 
ps gee en they were handsomel paid in the 
end ; charged me quite as high-as ever 
ae the Duke himself, if not higher. 

id not numbers of them proceed, at the 
expiration of six months or thereabouts, to 
bring actions against you? Yes, they did. ~ 


Did not many of those. actions proceed, so |_ 


as to incur great costs, besides the debts? Yes, 
very great indeed. 

What do you’ say you were’ indebted when 
the establishment’ in’ Gloucester-place broke 
up?. Under 3,000%.. 

Then how were those great debts paid that 
were incurred, and which were’ so continually 


pressed for, from the expiration of six months, , 


and ly swelled by: the. costs of the ac- 
tions? I Sil means in some way or other to 
satisfy them, 


Were not those means supplied directly or 
indirectly, to.a great.amount, by the Duke of 
— No, ae k . P 

.Can then take upon yourself to say, 
that vs sa bills, upon: oleae actions psd 
brought, and the costs incurred, were none 
of them satisfied by the Duke of York? No. 

How do you know that? I know it as well 
ag I-kniow any other circumstance, 

‘ Did-you pay them yourself? Yes. 

How long after your living in Gloucester- 


place. was it before you were enabled to get- 


ahy sums of money, the patronage you 
tdlked-of ? Perhaps phir co monthisy or 
five months, Iseannot exactly say. 

' Gair yousay to what emount a got-by’ it in 
the first year? No, E cannos,F never took any: 


aceeynt,’ 


Can you say towbat amount you got by‘ it | 
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‘in! the’ course’ of the three years? No, I 
‘cannot, I never took any account whatever of . 
any’ thing. : | ponigiehne 


(By Sir George Warrender.)_ 


Did the D. of Y. defray the charge of no 
of your expenditure, “is as’ horses anne : 
riages, independent of the allowance? He 
bought one’ carriage, which:T stated before. 
Did he p any horses? ~For about 


six monthis'f had job horses, the others'I al- 


ways porchased. myself. I lost about 900/. 
im one year, in the purchase of horses: . 

Were those’ horses kept at the’ expence'of 
the D. of Y., exclasive of the allowance? No) 
“— were not. . 

0 you know the father of Miss Taylor; 
who was examined here the other night? EI 
do. 

How long have you known him? I have 
known him about ten years, but I have never 
seerhim above half adozen times. 

Have you always known'him by the name of 
Taylor? Always. ‘ 

id:yow ever state'to h. r. h, that 12,0001 # 
year was insufficient to support your establish- 
ment? Yes, he’knew it. 


(By Mr. Simeon.) 


Miss: Taylor. stated herself to be very poor ; 
have you been kind to’her, and made her pre- 
sents fromtime totime? Yes; F have. . — 

Have you lately? Yes; [have not within 
these two: months; about Christmas she told 
me she should get the money for her scholars, 
it was previous to that I assisted: her. 

To what amount did you assist her? Very 
trifling, I'yhad not much within my own power, 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Did the D. of Y. ever send out bills:in’ your 
name, for which he received the money hime 
self?’ Ihave asked, for money forh.-r. h. of a 
polo, but the Duke wanted to give a 
ehger bill for it. ; 

* Of your own knowledge, ean you’ say, that 
the D. of Y. was in the habit of drawing bills 
at date, in which he placed your name? No. 

Do yow know that these bills, by which the 
plate at: Messrs.’ Birkett’s was’ paid for, were 
drawn in the way alluded’ to? I never saw 
the bills ; I should rather suppose'they were’ 
drawn upon himself,. and signed‘ Frederick.’ 

Do you recollect. ever getting any money for 
the D. of Y., upon any bills drawn’ by’ hiniself; 
or any paper'of that descriptiun, that he gave’ 
you' with his) wame upon it? No; [ do net 
think that'I did. é 

-You spoke of having‘ house'at Weybridge ; 
was that house ever repaired at your expence'?’ 
Yes, it was’ thorouglily ired, and’ I built a 
two-stall stable there ;' I-lnid‘ out between 2002. 
and $00/. upon it, ifnot more; T believe more; 
there’ was'40/.. or 50/.- alone for oil cloth, to 
sereen ir: h.: to'sereen his’ visits, wlien he’ 
was going backwards and forwards, from the’ 
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Do you know what your diamonds cost : the 

D. of Y.?. No, Ido not; I'neverasked.» 

. Were those diamonds ever in pawn, during 
‘the period you were with the D. of Y.? Very 
frequently; and I recollect that when Mr. 
Dowler- paid me 8001, I took them out; so 
that Parker’s book would convince about the 
time that he got his appointment, and I received 
the m from him it.was within two or 
three days of his being gazetted, either after 
.or before, - . ened. 

Was the D. of Y. acquainted -with the cir- 
cumstance of your diamonds being in pawn? 
Yes; because he gave me his own bill once, 
and something else, payable to Parker ; Pasker 
can shew by his books whe it was payable to. 
~# you recollect the amount of that bill ? 
400/. : 

You have this night stated, that if ever you 
called yourself Mr. Dowler, it must have been 
in joke; and you have stated also, that when 
‘you were at Hampstead, you had not. called 
yourself Mrs. Dowler? No, I had not, never. 

State whether you might not then have said 
any thing of that kind in joke? I might have 
said that in joke; but I never represented 
myself'as Mrs. Dowler, nor as any thing but 
exactly what I am, except at the Court 
Martial. ° 

Did: you receive any letters when you were 
at Hampstead? Yes, I did. 

Do you: recollect how those -letters were di- 
rected ; were they to Mrs. Clarke? To Mrs, 
Clarke-or else'to captain Thompson, for I was 
afraid of being arrested; or to Mrs. Nichols, 
the woman’s name who waited upon nie; she 
acted as my cook ; she was the mistress of the 
house. 

Do you recollect any letter or letters di- 
rected to you as Mrs. Dowler? No, never; I 
never had such a thing: 

.» Was Miss Taylor in the habit of He “cs 
frequently in. Gloucester-place? She 

used to.live constantly with me there, she would 
be there two.or three days in a week ; that 
was when her father’s misfortunes were be- 
ginning. 

Was Miss Taylor in the habit of dining, 

when she was there, with the D. of Y. and 
yourself? Very frequently. 
* Do you. recollect the names of the servants 
that psed to.wait upon you at dinner in gene- 
ral? I never.used to let the. livery servants 
come into the room, very seldom or never, the 
butler in general; the. other servants used to 
bring the tray to the door ; but she has been 
' seen in the drawing-room by the maid servants, 
aswell as the other men and the butler. 

Had you a footboy of the name. of. Samuel 
Carter? Yes, I had; but col, Wardle told 
me he would not mention that. 

State whether Samuel Carter: was in livery 
ornot? No, he never wore bivery 

_ Did he attend-your darriage when you went 
out?) Sometimes, if I had no servant: in the 
way; but I liked to spare him: as-much as I 


could. 
Vou. XII. 
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But he was in the habit. of waiting at dinner 
upon the D. of Y., yourself, and Miss Taylor 2 
es, he.was. . st as Bis wah 
He constantly waited at dinner during the 
period he was in.your service? Yes. 
How long was he in your service? I should 
think about.a twelvemonth, not all that time 
in Gloucester-place. ; 
Where did he live before he came to you ? 
With captain Satton. . ¥t 
As his footboy, or in. what capacity? Cape 
tie Satton was lame, and he was every thing 
to him. 
_ At Gloucester-place did he do the work 
jointly with the other footmen? . Yes. 
Was he perfectly well known to h, r, h, the 
Commander in Chief? . Yes, he was. 
What is become ofhim? He isin the West. 
Indies. i 
Did you get him a commission in the Army # 
Yes, I did. : 
In what regiment did you get him a commis- 
sion? Where he is now, in the 16th Foot; I 
think he is one of the Staff. : 


( By Mr. Herbert.) 


Do you know why the D. of Y. withdrew.‘ 
his protection from you? Mr, Adam, states 
that was in consequence of my pleading my 
marriage to a bill of 130/.; but I can. prove 
the contrary to that, as [had done it once be- 
fore, and he knew it; and the man ‘had sent 
threatening letters to him, and to the whole of 
h. r. h,’s family ; his name is Charman, a silver- 
smith in St. James’s-street; I have my own 
opinion of the separation. 

Did h. r. h, assign any reason for it? No 
he did not ; but I guess the reason. | 

Was it on account of your interferences in 
military promotions? No, it. was what Mr, 
Adam stated, upon. money matters ; but not 
that one of the bill e 

You stated, that you had been frequently 
conversant in military promotions, and some- 
times successfully ; can you confidently state, 
and risk your veracity upon it, that the D. of Y. 
was ever privy to one or more. of those trans« 
actions? To the whole. 


(By the Attorney General.) 


Do you mean to state, that you did not re- 
present that Mr. Dowler was your husband, 
when you were at Hampstead? No, I didnot 
represent, . = 

Do you mean to state, that you didnot say 
that Mr. Dowler was your ashen? T might 
have said ‘so very,possibly, but ‘never serions, 
because they must bave known better, whoever | 
I said it to. ; 

Did you or did you not ever say, that Mr. 
Dowler was your husband? I think it is very 
possible I did say so, io the manner I have 
stated. : 

Do.not you know that you did say that, Mr. 
D. was your husband? No, I do not. 

Did you not assign a reason for: keeping 
‘your ta with him secret?. Ido not re- 

2 ee, 
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oltedt that did; T could only have said it to | 


soine Gne*who Was very intimate with me, and 
knew all about me, and could-have no view init. 
APY aa Mr. Dowler ‘evér ‘in ‘the’ same ‘louse 
with you at bon tee Yes, he was’ very 
Fegan Seine he'time hie was in‘ Evgland. 

“Did ‘he sléep in the “sutte house? Yes, he 
did, several times, but not with me. is 

t 


* ‘ 


Hdd “Mr. Dowler any wequtititance 


any person in the house, &x surself? 
Ae a ‘ credited ‘my | me for some money, andb.r.h, sawhim ia ~ 


dhildien, anda’ French: yong kidy, and capt. | 


Thompson. _—. ; 
Ti’ whose house wére you at that time? Mr. 
Nicho]s’s tduse. 


* 0" you miédh'to'say, ‘that during the time 


you resided in Glotcester place, a ‘part of the 
doees OF che eshabilichuitlit Were: tit Ge- 


frayed by the Duke, besides the allowance that 


he. ‘paid “to you? “T’have stated ‘all I can re- 
collect. oa 

Do ‘you mean ‘to say that none of the bills for 
the‘constant expences were paid by h. r. h.? 
Yes, I do. as 

Did not h. r; h. pay for. the furniture of the 
house? I did not mean to that, I understood 
constant ‘expences ; I do not put the furniture 
as cofistant expences. ~ ; 

Did not the Duke pay for the furniture? Yes, 
all of it’ except ‘the’ glass ;'I believe that cost 
tae 4 6r 5007. The ‘chandeliers, those I paid 
for“myself.” bet 

‘Did iiot bh. r. h. pay for the wine?" He ‘sent 
in ‘a great deal of wine, bot I bought wine my- 
self; I'Kept a great deal ‘of company, anda 
great deal was drank. ; 

‘Bo you mean to say that @ chief part of the 
expences for wine was not defrayed byh. r. b.? 
H. r. h. sént'in' wine, but it never was enough ; 
I'purchaséd ‘wihe myself, both ‘Claret and Ma- 
deita ¢ and evén that he did send in, he used 
to, scold very much that it went too'fast. 

To-whiom ‘did you ‘apply for the’Commission 
orto Carter in ‘the 16th regiment? To 
hoch. | . Seer 

Did ‘you-apply to h.'t.'h. fora ‘Commission 
for'Sam. Carter inthe name’of Sanivel Carter? 
Yes; it was his real name: 

Is‘it the name im which he isgazetted? Yes. 

Was that the name He was usually called in 
your family, arid even to h. r. b. the Com- 
marndeér in ‘Chief? “ Yes,:it was. 

Was hot. h. aware ‘that it was the same 
person who had occasionally waited upon him 
at your table, for whom ‘you asked that Com- 
mission ? Yes, hie was. 

' "Was be recommended by any body beside 
yourself? “No ; ‘I suppose it is ‘m ‘the office ; 
some one has recommended him. 

Whrat interval elapsed from the “time Carter 
was in your service till he obtained the com- 
mission ?  T should think ‘he was.tiving n - me 
near a twelvemonth altogether, not enti in 
Gloucester-place but. in ‘Tavistock-place ‘hike- 


wise. . 
“Did he immedia from ‘your service 
into the itinyt Yo, be dd. . 


Didh. r. h. see Samuel’Carter 
| his being gazetted 2 Yes, he did. 
“(By Sir J. Sebright.) 
 Did-he ‘speak to Samuel Carter an the eub- 
Ject ofthis having a Contttission, either before 
Or ‘after he obtained the Commission? I do 
not know what hr. h. said to him; bat he 
saw ‘him after he had ‘been down to the Isle of 
Wight, and joined the depot; .he-came up tu 


pr soe ‘ 
Is Samuel Carter any relation of yours? No, 


not at all. 
(By. Mr. Yorke.) 

What part ofthe time did Carter live: with 

‘you in Gloucester-place? I should think five 
or six months; I cannot exactly say, ‘but I 
know he 'lived-with me many mouths. y 

At the time Miss Taylor was dining so cons 
stantly with ‘you as you represent, was Peirson 
your butler? He waited upon her while he was 
there, and‘ the other also: Sam. Carter: has 
been waiting while she has been ‘with us, and 
amother ‘butler, who has left me. 

You have stated, that Samuel Carter was ‘a 
boy ; what age was he when lie got ‘his Com- 
mission? I called him a hoy, because he was 
short ; I believe he was ‘eighteen or nmeteen, 
of a proper age for. the Commission. ; 

[The Witness ‘was directed to withdraw.] 
WILLIAM ADAM, esq. attending in his 

‘ place, was ‘examined. 


_( By Mr. Charles Adams.) 


_ It appears that an annuity of 400/. a ‘year 
was to be paid conditionally to Mrs.:C.; were 
you ‘consulted by the D. of Y. whether thas 
annuity should or not be paid? -I have al- 
ready stated all I know respecting that annuity, 
atid if the ‘hon. gent. will refer to the evidence 


T have given, he will find that Iknow nothing 
about the payment of the annuity. Q tne 
(By Sir James Hall.) 


Do you confitm ‘the statement made by Mrs. 
C. that she had an allowance of only 1,000/. « 
year? If the worthy baronet will take the 
trowble to'peruse the evidence Ihave already 
given, he will find it ‘is: perfectly inconsistent 
with ‘any account [ have given that I could pos- 
sibly answer that question, because I amr to- 
tally ignorant. as 1 have already said, of all 
payments made by the D. of Y. except those 
| which fell under my cognizance as trustee. 

[The Chairthan was directed to ‘report prom 
gress, and-ask leave to'sit again. ] 
3 ae é 
3HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February V4. 
[Conpucr or THE Duxe or York.) 
The house, pursuant to.the order of the 
day, went into a committee to consider ‘of 
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_- Mr. Whartor in the Chair. ~~ 

/ Mrs. ELIZABETH BRIDGEMAN was called 
exh!) aT § ig and examined, 

“(By Mr. Wardle.) a 


- De you recollect any thiag of Peirson, the 
butler to Mrs. €., calling to bave'@ note chan- 
ged the latter end of July, 1805?! Yes, I do. 

State where yuu live. No. 6, Vere-street. 

Ie what busigess are you engaged? A con- 
. fectioner. L vis 

‘State exactly what passed with r to that 
note. J cannot recollect exactly what passed, 
but I did not change the note, 

Do you recollect Peirson bringing a note to 
be changed ¥ that time? He did bringa note, 
but I do ‘not’ recollect seeing the note, and I 
did not change it. 

Have you no memorandums which you could 
refertof No. 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ) 


Perhaps you do not know the amount of 
the note? I think he said it was'a 100/. 
note, ; 

You did not see it, but he said so? I did 
Not see it. : . 

Do you recollect with any’ precision the 
time, the day, or the: month in which it happen- 
ed? Ido nat.’ 

Some time in July? I cannot say what 
time it was, but I recollect the circumstance 
of his coming with the note. 

‘You cannot even be sure as to the month in 
whicli it,took place? No. 

* Was-he frequently in the habit of coming to 
ur house? Frequently, to order things for 
Mra. Clarke. 

To get notes changed? I never recollect 
his ing any thing more than a small note, 
which might be to pay any little bills she-had 
contracted, : 

Yaodo not, of yourown knowledge, know 
this was not a small note? No, I did not see 
it;. he merely asked. me, whether I could 
change such a note. : 


the Charges against his royal highness. 


You did not see the note, and did not change" 


it? No. - 
Do you recollect what was the largest note 
you ever changed before fér him? I do not, 
- none of any -high amount, I never. chan- 
ged. 
(By General Loftus.) 

Are. you certain fae Peirson told. you., this 
was.a.large note? To the best. of my recollec- 
tion he said a 100/, note. 

(By Lord Folkestone.) 


Do you recollect whether it was in the sum- 
mer time? I cannot say positively, but I think 
it was, idl ® 


_ (By Mr. Shati Le-feore.) 


a 





, De you, not, carry on bysiness in, partnership 
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son in the concern with Mr.“Bridgman, ” 
hot exactly @ partner ; but he knew ngching'of 
the transaction of the note. 
Did you in general have the magaetiet) 
of the money concerns, or the partner, in the 
year 1805? ‘He had nothing to do with, it, be 


[The witness was directed to withdraw. 


with another person? ot fe gna Nat 
0 


‘was in the country. 


‘Mr, ALEXANDER SHAW was ‘called in 
and the oa from fet cot Shaw to Mrs. 


Clarke, given in evidence’ yesterday, being 
shewn to him, i wasexamined, 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Do you know co}. Shaw’s hand-writing? J 
think { eghe to know it. Bs 
Do you know that, to be the hpad-writing 
of col. Shaw? 1 think I know it to be. _ 
Did you ever see him write? T have. t 
Do you state that to be his hand-writing? I 
believe it is. ~ 
Have you any doubt about it? I have no 
doubt about it; it is very like, and I believe 
it is. ee 
(By Lord Henniker. } 


Did you ever see col. Shaw write? Col. 
Shaw is my son, aad we haye lived as father 
and son gught to do; as good friends. | * , 

[The witness was directed to withdraw, » 


Mr, CHARLES SHAW was called in, and 
examined, 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Of your own knowledge, do you know that 
2007. was remitted to Mrs. C. on account) of 
col. Shaw? No, 1 donot; but I know that 
300/. was. 

State at what period that. 300/) was remitted. 
I received a letter from col, Shaw, mentioning 
that he wished to convey 300/. to his friend, 
and requesting that | would receive that sam 
of Mr. Coutts, having sent me an order to 
that effect, and that I would send it by 
careful hand, addressed to Mrs. Clarke. No. {8 
Gloucester place. I received the money, from 
Mr. Coutts, in consequence of the order, aiid - 
delivered it myself at the door. ete oa 

(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

When was that? I unfortunately have kept 
no papers or any letters; byt, in consequence 
of the summons of this house, I called at Mr, 
Coutts’s to-day, and found from their boeken 
I received it on ‘the 9th of May 1806; and I 
perfecily recollect that 1 delivered it that day 
at Mrs.’Clarke’s door. : eae 

yeaa menittnnce (rome eA. my iiens 
the Cape? From Bath ; he was then immet 
ately le ane Bath, for Portsmouth to embark 
for the,Cape; the letter, d periec uy, recollect, 


stated, that though he had received his ap- 
pointment through the influence of bis friends— 
Then you have got thé letter? I unfortunate- 










. 


rence to the 
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ly have it not, for I destroyed it soon after he 
embarked; but I perfectly recollect that he 
stated, that though he had received the Ap- 
atlas through the influence of his own 

end; Mrs. C. had shewn a disposition to serve 
him ; that he had already paid her $00. pre- 


‘vious to this, and had received an application 


for the last sum by way of loan, and that he was 


_loth to refuse her, because he believed there was 


a disposition to serve him; though the Appoint- 
ment came certainly through the influence of 
his friend, whom I knew to have been Sir H. 
Burrard, who had interested himself very much 
upon all occasions for this gentleman, and that 
the Appointment was got by hin; but that, as 
thislady has shewn a disposition to serve him, 
he had in consequence sent this 3001. that it was 
expressly given by way of loan. In conse- 
quence of what I read to-day in the news-pa- 
per, that Mrs. C. declared in this house that 
this genileman had used her ill, and had not 
fulfilled all his engagements, I beg to declare 
from my own knowledge, and I am ready to 
bring evidence to the Bar of ‘this house, that 
lieut.-col. Shaw is a man‘ of as high honour 
and as good an officer, as any man in the 
king’s service, and is incapable of making any 
cuniary promise that he has not literally, 
faithfully, and bonourably supported. I beg 
pardon, if I have been too warm; but it is 
such a reflection upon this gentleman.. I am 
willing to produce officers, from his colonel 
downwards, whe will state that he never for- 
feited an engagement he had made in his life ; 

his services are well-known. ; 
[The Witness was directed to. withdraw. 


Colonel GORDON was called in, 


and ex- 
amined.’ : i 


. (By Mr. Wardle.) 


Can you state when major Shaw was ap- |. 


pointed to be assistant barrack-master general, 
and at what period he was put upon the half- 
pay? I beg to ask, whether you would wish me 
to answer that question as it is put to me, or to 
read the whole proceeding respecting major 
Shaw’s appointment, from the first to the last. 

Answer the question at first as it is put.—I 
do not believe that I havé got the document 
in my. possession which can exactly answer that 

uestion ; it must have been about the end. of 
arch 1806, or the beginning of April. 

Do you mean that ‘it was the end of March 
1806 or the beginning of Apri! that be was a 
pointed barrack-maiter general? [ believe he 
was appointed deputy barrack-master general, 
and placed upon half-pay immediately after- 
wards. ‘e 
__Do you know how soon afterwards he was 
placed upon the half-pay? I cannot from my 
fecollection at this moment ascertain the dates, 
bnt they are very easily ascertained: a refe- 
army list, or the documents‘in the 
office, or the Gazette, tvould ascertain it in a 
moinent, 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


_ Are there documents in your office that 
would ascertain it? Yes, there are. =. 

_ State any thing you know:to the Committee 
respecting the: applications that were made for 
col. Shaw’s situation.—With the permission of 
the house, I will read all the documents in my 


possession with respect to the appointment of — 


major Shaw, lieut.-col. Shaw. The first docu- 
ment is a letter from lieut.-gen. Burrard to me, 
dated August 11th, 1804; it is not dated where 
from, but it was most likely from the Orderly- 
room in the Guards, 

‘ [Colonel Gordon read the letter.] 
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Aug. 11th, 1804, | 


“ Dear Sir; I am so much employed ona board 
_ of clothing, that I cannot do myself the 
‘¢ pleasure of waiting upon you. The en- 
« closed will inform you of the situation ofa 
“ friend of mine, whom I wish much to 
. “serve. Ifcol. Clintonis in London, he 
«can tell you exactly how he stands; as 
« can col, Loraine. If you can put me in 
‘the way of serving him, I shall be ex- 
“ tremely obliged to you. He has served 
“ long, always abroad, and very gallantly, 
« and his father was a brother captain and 
“ friend .many years back. I Me a you 
“to excuse the liberty I take and trouble 
« T give you, and believe me truly, Your most 
‘¢ obedient, Harry Burrarp,” 
“ Lt. Col. Gordon, &c. &c.” 


The next document is my Answer to that 
Letter. - 
[Colonel, Gordon read the Answer. ] 
“ Horse-Guards, 16th Aug: 1804, 
“ Dear General ;- I fear that your wishes.in 
“ behalf of major Shaw cannot be complied 


with, byr. h. being of opinion, that he_ 


“ must join his regiment betore any further 
“ recommendation in. his favour can be 
_ “ attended to. Your’s &c. 
(Signed) = “J..W.Gorvon.” 
“ M: General Burrard, &c. &c.” 


The next document is sir Harry Burrard’s to 
me, August the 27th. 
[Colonel Gordon read the letter. ] 


Aug. 27th, 1804. 
‘My dear sir; I .shall-be obliged to you if you 
“ will let-me “know ‘whether Clinton has 
“ spoken to:you about major Shaw ; and if 
“ you think -he may be likely-to see the 
.  Commander-in ros to morrow. [He has 
- found & major of the S$9th-eager to go to 
“ Ceylon; bie is himself preparing as fast 
‘as he can, however distressing it is to him, 

* | am truly your's, H. Buerarp.” 


The.next is my; Answer.to that Letter. 
‘{Colonel Gordon read the letter.] 


“¢ Horse Guards, 28th Aug. 1804: 
. © Dear General; -Clinton spoke to me with 
_, much warmth about major Shaw, but 





"having twice mefitioned“his name and 


- 
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‘ wishes to the Commander in Chief, I can-. 
“ not-again venture to do it. I recommend- 
‘ ed major Shaw to speak tobi reb., and 
s state his situation. (Signed) Your's, 

“ 


. ‘J. W. Gornpon.” 
« M. General Burrard, ‘8c. &c.’” 


The next Letter that appears upon this sub- 
ject is from sir Harry Burrard to me, on the 
27th of March, 1805, _ 

[Colonel Gordon read the letter.] 


Put by. 

| « March 27th, 1805. 

Private and confidential. 
“ My dear sir; My friend Shaw’s health is by 
no means re-established, and his family 
“ still in extreme distress from their recent 
* Josses and misfortune. I could therefore 
‘wish his leave to be extended for two 
“ months, and I am sure it would prevent 
“‘ infinite distress to him. If you can ma- 
“ nage it for me I shall be extremely obliged 
“to you. I have heard it bg ee that 
“ it was possible rank could be obtained by 
“ raising men. If it is so, and ‘this could 
“be allowed him, it would most materially 
* serve him, and do away the mortification 
‘¢ Tam afraid my want of skill has occa- 
* sioned; and I should not have to reproach 
myself at any rate with want of success. 
* I am afraid his leave will be soon out, and 
¢¢ his anxiety will, of course, be great. Pray 
'* excuse the trouble I give you, and be as- 
* sured that nothing can afford me more 
‘ pleasure than serving you, as I really am 
“ Your, &c. Harry Burrarp.” 


The next is my Answer to that Letter dated 
the 28th of March. 

_ {Colonel Gordon read the letter. ] 
“Horse Guards; 28th March, 1805. 
“* Dear General; His reyal highness has much 
EF. rere in complying with your request 

“ for a prolongation of leave of absence for 

§ major Shaw, which leave has been ex- 

“ tended for two months, from the expira- 

“¢ tion of his present leave, and the same has 

“ been notified to the adjutant-general. At 

“ the same time it ts but just to hint to ma- 

“ jor Shaw, that there is a duty to the ser- 

“ vice, to which the Commander in Chief, 

* however anxious h. r. h: may be'to relieve 

“ the distresses of individuals, must give at- 

“ tention; and, if the cireumstances of ma- 

$¢ jor Shaw are such as to preclude him from 

“ joining on so remote a service, he should 

“ retire upon the half pay until some more 

** favourable opportunity. Ever your’s, 

“ &c, J. W, Gorpon. 

% P.S. There is no intention at present on 


“ the part of government to raise men for . 


“rank in the infantry. 
“ Lt. General Burrard, &c..&c,” ~ 
The next is from general Burrard to me on 
the 10th of May following. 
ew Gordon read the letter. ] 
66 ois : ‘ 


“ Spedk to me, 


‘ 





“ My Dear Sir; I cannot. sufficiently ac- 
‘¢ knowledge, in general Archer's name and 
“my own, how much we: feel obligation 
“toh. rh; 1 proudy, more Archer will 
“ bave opportunity of evincing his gratitude 

and Pi Since I spoke to ol Canine 
* ing major Shaw, he has called upon me 
“to inform me that he cannot, condition- 
“ally not to pay if he does not proceed 
“ to India, get a passage secured, and that 
‘the captains require 400/. Now, as he 





“ is Jed to have some hopes still, that an op- 


‘“¢ portunity may offer to promote him, from 
-« what h. r. h. so graciously said, he feels-a 
“ reluctance to sink so large a sum, if there 
‘is a possibility to avoid it. If you could, 
‘- therefore, soon again recall him to the 
“ Duke, he would ‘abide by whatever was 
“ the determination of his royal highness. 
“ Excuse my troubling you, and believe me, 
cs Cc 


H Harry Burnarp.” 
* Lt. Colonel Gordon.” : 


The next-is my Answer to that Letter. 
[Colonel Gordon read the letter.] 


* Horse Guards, 13th May, 1805. 
“ Dear general ; I have laid your letter of the 
“ 10th instant before the Commander in 
‘¢ Chief, and am directed to acquaint you, 
“ that h; r. h. sees no prospect of any early 
“opportunity of complying with major 
a Shaw's wishes: and that, therefore, it is 
“ advisable he should proceed to join bis re- 
 giment by the earliest conveyance. I 
“ have, &c. J. W. Gorpvon.” 
“ Lt. Gen. H. Burrard, &c. &c.” 


The next that I hold in my hand is March 
1806, from sir Harry Burrard to me. 
[Colonel Gordon read the letter.] 
‘“‘ (Confidential.) 
“ March 26, 06.” 
“< My dear Gordon; I hope you will pardon the 


“ anxiety ofa soldier to get promotion; and | 


“ of his friend, and the very ancient one of 
“ his old father, to assist him in it, particu- 
“ larly as he is we!l assured of bis zeal and 
“ general worth, Under this presumption 
“ Tinclose a letter from major Shaw, with 
“ my earnest hopes that should any thing 
“ turn up, in which you can briug his name 
“ forward, that he may not be forgotten. I 
“ inclose it for your private reading, and re- 
“ quest at your leisure you will return it. I 
“ will at any time attend you, to prevent you 
-- the trouble of writing, or rather the time 
“ of it, for L.know the former. you\do not 
“mind. Your messenger knows where to 
. © find me, as I.am.at this orderly room for 
“ two or three hours most days. . Lam truly 

“ your’s with great regard, 

“« Harry Burrarp.” 
Mr. D. * 

« T shall be glad to oe to general Burrard 
“ this evening if possible, if not, about two to- 
“morrow.” | , 


_ 


e 
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The inclosed is ftom major Shaw, to sir Ha “ ly, if be can succeed. I am truly, de. 
Burrard, dated Peveasey Barracks, 19h Mare, vf wat “HH. Bupparp.” 
$90G 5 83:0 V easoasy. |i Hgsphebwqud '> S Pray return the letter.” . , ya. ioe 
 ¢ fGolonel Gordon read it.}) Lieut. Gol. rere a ik otads 
i ” ay. eo LL. 


=. x, (inelosure.) 
___« Pevensey aan 19th March, 1806.” 
&< My dear sir; I fear that you must think me 
‘ presuming on your many kindsesses in 
“ again troubling you, and, being without 
_ @ apology, I must rely entirely on your good- 
“ ness. - In making, however, my present 
“ request, let me beg that, if attended with 
“any circumstances, unpleasant to you, 
« that you bestow no farther consideration, 
“ than pardoning the liberty of my having 
‘made it.—TI shall premise with stating, 
“ that previously to my removal from the 
_“ Ceylon regiment, h, r. h. had been .gra- 
* ciously pleased to promise me promotion, 
* on a favourable opportunity offering: and 
“, on my joining the 40th regiment, I. re- 
“ peated my desire of purchasing, to which 
“T now stand noted % a letter from col. 


* Gordon. Having hiad further ‘assurances 
. “ given to me of his | highness’s favour- 


“ ableintentions, in the admission of m 
* services, being now nearly 23 years in his 
“ majesty’s army, that my cotemporaries 
“ are generally colonels, or old lieut. colo- 
“ pels, and that I experienced the mortifica- 
“ tion of being parchased over by an officer 
*¢ from another regiment, and by many years 
“‘ my junior in the profession; from these 
“ circumstances, I am induced to hope that 
“ should, colonel! Gordon favour me by 
bringing my case to h. r. di.’s notice, that 
‘ I might benefit by some mark of favour in 
“ the military arrangements that are expect- 
* ed to take place. It is in this-expectation 
* that I venture:to trouble you, and I shall 
‘¢ feel myself sincerely obliged by your men- 
 tiening to colonel Gordon (should a desir- 
“ abie opportunity offer) my services, dis- 
‘appointments, and present‘hopes; and I 
“shall esteem it @ particular favour’ his 
‘bringing my Case at ‘this period -to ‘b. r. 
*h.’s remembrance. I shall no longer tres-_ 
«\pass.on your'time but in ‘offering ‘my best 
* respects to Mrs. Burrard. 1 remain, ‘&c. 
“J. Saw.” 

The.next letter is one from general Burrard, 

March 29th, 1806. 
hoon read the letter.] 


§¢ (Private. ) 
: “March 20th, 06. 

© My dear sir; To shorten the'business, I send 
#-you Shaw's letter, which is nothing more 

“ than 'to-say, that he gratefully will accept, 

‘“ if ‘the deputy ‘barrack-ma at ‘the 
..“¢ Cape can be obtained, with the rank of 
“Hieut. col‘ and ‘go ‘there in three weeks. 
“T explained that ; and also, that (if it 
+f could be.obtained). he would: be ;put on 
“half pay a8.soon as it could be.done. His | 


4 


| chisJet 


“ The appointment is new ta goon.” '” 
‘I.did not return the letter, and I now have it 
in my hand; itis letier from eal, Shaw to gen. 
Burrard. 

[Colonel Gordon read the letter.} 
(Inclosure.) ~~ 

<¢-Pevensey Barracks, 25th March, 1806. 

« My dear sir; I am just honoured with, your 

| © letter, and F trust, you. will believe that I 

“ feel, though I shall not attémpt to express 

“ my gratitude, for your present and many 

“ kinduesses towards me, and | can only 

“add, that my sense of obligation can alone 

<< cease with my existence.—I have, as far 


“ consideration to. the, proposal you have 
* made me and should conceive myself for- 
: 46 tunate in succeeding to it, avd should be 
“ ready to proceed in the time you ‘men- 
“tion. Ihave only towequest, that should 
* the decision. prove favourabie, that I 
“ might be permitted an immediate leave 
“ of absence, .as 1 should have a great deal 
“to arrange in regard to my family, It 
«would be my. wish, could I procure an 
“ accommodation, to take my wile and two 
_ “of my,.children out. with me, and to 
“leave the others. in. this, country.—As 
“ our warning for the,post is yery short, I 
“ must conclude, i ‘best respects 

“to Mrs. Burrard, and that you will believe 
me, &c. ‘J. Snaw? 

“ General Burrard.” 


The mark I put,upon this letter. was, “ the 
“¢ Appointment is now to.fo on;” it. did go-on, 
he was appointed. deputy barrack-master-gene- 
ral at the Cape, with the rank of lieutenant-co- 
lonel, and,.as soon as possible, was put on. half 
pay. d.bave, further to state to the committee, 
that when, bis. subject was, mentioned in the 
hause some evenings ago, I sent.to sir H. Bur- 
rard, to request he-would bring to.his recollec- 
tion all. the circumstances that took place upon 
the subject of Shaw’s appointment. Sir H. © 
Burrard waited upon.me on the 30th of January 
last, and_put Ve pager. into.my hands, 

Kolonal tis on rend the letter,].... 

The following day sir Harry Burrard sent me 


deter, ’ ‘ 
. {Colonel,Gordon read the letter. 
L have now told the committee all 
upon thatisubject, 
"\ “CBy Lord Fotkestone.) 
Tn the first letter that you have read, col. 
Shaw refers to-some promises made him of pro-- 
motion by h. r. h. the Commander in Chief; do 
you know what those promises were ? I cannot 
state exactly thas Efe know, but 1 supposed 


them to have the usual answers given to 


te. 





Seen oan er | 


| officers who make application for promotion, . 








‘ as the. present time allowed, givev every . 
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thut their names were noted, and would be con- 

sidered with the names of other officers of 

5 set pretensions, when future opportunities 
ee eis ; 

You do not know of any other promise which 

jor Shaw had received? No, I do not. 

it usual for field officers on the staff'to bé 
puton balf pay? When a field officer accepts 
a staff appointment abroad, a, permanent staff 
@ppointment, it is useless for him to be placed 
upon the half pay; it is the general rule of the 
army: there are exceptions, which I can ¢x- 
plain when called upon. ' 

State the exceptions.—The best way for. me 
to state the exceptions would be to read to the 
committee a List of all the permanent staff si- 
. tuations, and to state all that are upon half pay 
and who are not, and. why.- 

Was the officer who held the appointment be- 
fore major Shaw, on half pay or full pay? If I 
recollect right, major Shaw was the first person 


who held it; he was appointed upon the cap- ; 


ture of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
[Colonel Gordon delivered in ‘a List of th 
Staff Officers on Foreign Sjations. | ’ 


(By Sir George Warrender.) 


How many of these officers holding staff situ- 
ations, -who are upon half pay now, were on 
half pay previous to and at the time they were 
appointed to those staff situations? -Speaking 
to the best of my knowledge, I ‘believe when 
they were appointed to their staff situations, 
they were every one, without exception, on full 


Was sir 'W. Keir upon full? He was not. 
You have stated that the ‘two other staff off- 
cers atthe Cape are lieut, col. Sorel and lieut. 
col, Harcourt; were either of those officers 
upon half pay when they received those, ap- 
pointments? No, they were not, they were put 
upon-half pay since; the paper I -gave in will 
state it exactly ; and I do believe, with the ex- 
ception of sir W, Keir, they were all upon full 

_pay ; there may be one or two exceptions. ~ 
(By General Fitzpatrick.) ; 
Does sir W. Keir receive his half pay? That 
is a financial question that I can only answer as 
matter of general information ; I believe he does 
not, ashe has applied for it, and I believe he 
does not xeceive it, 

(By Mr. Abercrombie.) 


Am f cotrect in suppbsing'that col. Kempt 
’ was appointed quarter-master-genera! in'Cana- 
da, on the recommendation of sir James Craig ; 
col. Kempt oe atthat time absent in Sicily? 
Yes, be was; col; Kempt-had no notion of’ his 
appointment until it was intimated tw bim, 


Am I correct in supposing that co]. Kempt ° 


would have declined that situation, if it-had in- 
terfered with his situation as lieut. col. of the 


Sist regiment? I am quite. positive of it, for 
he repearedly asstired meso, : 

' * {¥s the deputy quartermaster-general in Sicily 
on full pay, or don 


dhe receive any -other pay 


~ 
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than that of his staff situation? Ido -not‘know 





that he does; I believe that-he receives merely 
the pay for his staff situation, and will'be placed 
upon the ‘half pay in addition to that.ag soon as 
an opportunity can be found, but amen 


is aggrieved by not even’ having the 
hata emo Gengedl ote ie kee 
( By Lord Folkestone.) 
Have the staff-officers, whom mention 
as being on half-pay, been on Dally ever 
since they have beld those staff situations? «I 


believe I have stated to the house, that to the 

best of my recollection they were all upon full- 

pay when they were appointed, and were 

Ponet upon half-pay as soon as. possible after- 
Ss. ‘ 


Immediately upon their receiving their. staff 
appointments they were sa upon half-pay ? 
As soon’ as possible afterwards; the Com- 
mander in Chief ‘has it not in his power to 
place an officer upon halfpay whenever * he 
pleases, there must be.a vacancy on the half- 
pay establishment. 

I understood you to say that an officer -of 
the pa of Bowyer in — Indies'‘wason 
the full-pay, holding a staff appointment ; what: 
staff Sonimeen does he hold? ©. Lsaid-that 
major Bowyer was deputy adjutant general in 
the West Indies, and heis the éldest captain 
of the 59th regiment, ‘he hasbeen ordered to 
join his regiment, or he will be. placed apon the 

alf-pay. BY ties” 

What regiment: did col. Shaw belong to be- 
fore he received his staff iatment? Col, 
Shaw exchanged from one or two, ‘but 1 believe 
it is the 40th regiment. > , 

Did general ‘Burrard command. a battalion-ef 
the guards at-that time? He cummanded the 
brigade of guards in London, ¢ ine 

Did you state those decuments which you 
read to be all the documents respecting the ap- 

intment of major Shaw? They-areail that I 

now of, in my present récollection. nt 
- All those'that arein the office? Upon my 
word ‘I: believe ‘so. ) 

‘Is iteustomary te ‘appoint an officer ito any 
staff appointment or ‘any advantageous. situa- 
tion, without inquiring of the officer command- 
ing the regiment to-whom he belongs, what has 
been the conduct. of that officer?’ That:is the 
general mede te apply to-the officer command- 
ing the saucoaney on major Shaw: had not 
been in the 40th regiment ‘six months, if ‘my 
recollecfion serves me ‘fight, and gen. Bureard 
states that he knew him froma boy, 

Ts it not customary. to apply to’ the general 
Officer, who is col. -of the ‘regiment, im such 
‘cases? No, I cannot say'that:-it is; "the: ‘col. 
of the regiment, not being with ‘bis ‘regiment, 
he is very often not so. good # judge of the 
merits of the officer as the officer actually in 
the command of it, or many other officers ‘with 
whom ‘the ‘individual niey ‘have “previously 


served. ‘ 


Tn point of fact no application i ‘in this conse 
snes ny pasa “togen, ‘Burrard? 








"ds the constant 


~ 
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Gen. Burrard mentionsin his letter that he bad 
.sir James Craig for his’ friend,’ and I have .en- 
-deavoured:‘to bring to my recollection whether 

sir J. Craig had.ever spoken to me about Shaw; 

I cannot bring to my recollection that he did, 

but it is possible that he might. SAY Mt, 

Had col. Shaw .ever served under sir J. 

Craig? I realy know no more of it than ex- 

actly what sir H. ‘Burrard states in his letter ; 

it is most likely he had, for he.bad served a 

great deal in India, and it is probable that in 
India he had obtained the patronage of sir J. 

Craig. ety ‘ge. 

(By General Loftus. ) . 

Do you-know col. Meyrick Shaw? There is 
a col, Shaw who has just been removed into 
the 76th regiment, I believe his name is Mey- 
rick Shaw. 


(By Mr. Wardle.) - 


Do you recollect his being confidential secre | 


tary to lord Wellesley in India, then a major? 
I rather think that he did hold some appoint- 
ment under lord Wellesley, as lord W. has 
more than once.recommended him to the notice 
of the Commander in Chief. 

Do you recollect, that in consequence of his 
purchasing the lieutenant colonelcy of a regi- 
ment not in India, he was put upon half-pay? 
Yes, I think I recollect that perfectly, that 
he purchased “the lieut. coloneley of the Sist 
regiment. 

as there any deviation from the ordinary 
tice of the army in the appointment of 
col. M. Shaw to the lieut. colonelcy of the 76th 
regiment ? None whatever, it was the constant 
practice ; I stated I believe in my: evidence 
some nights ago,'that it was the rule of the 


army that a junior officer should not be placed | 


over the head of a senior officer of the same 
rank, that is, the junior major of one regiment 
should not be put over the head of the senior 
major in another; but lieut. col. Shaw was. a 


lieut. col. and he was placed: on the lieut. 


col.’s vacancy over the head of the major ; : that 
ice of the army, there has 
been no deviation whatever in it. 

Do — know what recommendation Mr. 
Samuel Carter had for his ensigncy in the 16th 
segiment?: Yes,I do. 

_-". * (By Mr. Wellesley Pole. } 

What is the _ of ager Saves commis- 
sion as major in the armyf.. August 1807. 

- From what date does lieut. col. Shaw take 
rank as lieut. col. in thearmy? I should think 
he has been a lieut. col. rather better than 
three. years, I have no. document by me that will 
state that accurately. : 

© 9 (By General Loftna.) 

Do you know that col. M. Shaw was a great 
anievaus btaaninicea oficer in the East 
India Company’s service, before he came into 
his par ee. hae service? I do not: know 


"je from: my own knowledge, I have heard the 
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very best character of col. Shaw, from various 
officers, Oa 


Do you know whether he was removed to 
the half pay without receiving a difference? | I, 
beliéve he ‘was. ae ” 

-Is it not a regulation, or at least understood, : 
that whenever an officer is placed .upon. half 

ay without receiving a difference, government 
1s. in. some degree pledged to place him upon 
full.pay as soon. as.a favourable opportuni 
offers? The Commander in Chief. has invari- 
ably been governed by that-rule. 


( By the Secretary at War.) 


Do. you know whether I took a particular 
interest in lieut, col. Sorel? With the greatest 
deference to the right hon. gent. who put that 
question, I may say that he importuned me 


Did I importune you to solicit ‘h. r. b. to 
keep that officer upon full pay, as long as he ° 
could with propriety be kept in that situation ? 
Yes, certainly. 

(By Mr. John Smith.) 

Q. Do you know any instance of a. private 
soldier of a dragoon regiment, who by his good 
conduct arrived at the rank of captain, and 
obtained a Quarter-Master’s Warrant, and in 
that situation commanded officers who had 
been lieutenants when he was private? . 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


Colonel Wood objected to the question, 
as coming within that line of examina- 
tion which the committee ‘had alread 
decided against. He understood the opi- 


‘nion to be, that no. case should be gone 


into except. where the rules and regula- 
tions of the army had been broken in 
upon. If-questions such as these were to 
be admitted, they would not know where 
to stop. To enquire into cases of promo- 
tion, where the rules of the army had not 
been broken in upon, would be to trench 
upon the prerogative of the crown, in 
which was exclusively vested the power 
of granting commissions in the army. 
Mr. 8. observed, that the hon. 
member opposite (Mr. Wardle,) had been: 
ks Lig from going into other matter, in: 
order that some questions might be put to’ | 
the witness relative to col. Meyrick Shaw. 
He put it then to the -hon, member, whe- 
ther he would travel into other cases, 
until that immediately-under consideration 
had been disposed of. .» 
Mr. J. Smith stated the object. of -his 
question to be to impeach the evidence of 


,| the witness at the bar, for whom, how- 


ever, he felt a high respect. That wit- 
ness had stated that the settled regulations 
of the army had never been broken into. 
He was not afraid.to state that the con- 


trary was the case; and it. was to shew: 


‘ 
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this'that he had ‘put thé’ quéstida ’tb’ the 


witness. ::; i¢ ; ) i F 
». Mr:.S.. Bourne. shouldinot: object to the 


question, if it were put with: any view of 


| impeaching’ any testimony given at’ the | ¢ 


* Sit’ G. Warrerder, though he did’ not 
dpprove of the course of examination 
witch had been pursued, yet considered 


this question as proper as those which had 


immediately before been put, relative to 
col. Shaw. ra ' 
": Mr., W, Pole informed the committee, 
that the object of his questions was to put 
the. committee in possession of a fact of 
which it seemed 'not ‘to have been’ aware, 
that: col. Shaw had been’ a‘lieut. col. some 
years before major Covel was a nhajor.. 
Mr. Yorke observed, that ‘thé inquiry 
Concerhi Tse ae Carter had been stop- 
ped, in_order to. proceed with the case of 
col. Shaw, but, if it was contended that the 


regulations of thé army had been brokeh | 


in upon, he was of opinion that the ques- 
tion should be put, 

Gen. , Loftus: recollected, the ; evidence 
which had been given by: the witness on a 
former: night, and he: was. convinced it 
could not be’ impeached: He’ had ‘not 
said that the’rales of the arniy’ were’ never 
dépatted from, * but not ‘generally, atid ex- 
cept in’ spécial instahces. 


[ The’ witness was again called in, and exa- 
minéd.] 
(By Mr. J, Smith.) 
* Do.you know capt. Brunker,, who either is, 
_ Or lately was paymaster of the Sth dragoon 
guards? I cannot say that I have that plea- 
sire. ’ 

Do you not know that that officer, who is a 
very meritorious officer, was formerly a private 
in that regiment? I have already said, that I 
have not the pleasure of knowiog-bim-at all. 

Do you know.Mrs. Clarke? .I never had 
the’ pleasure of seeing Mrs. C. till I saw her at 
the bar of this house two evenings ago. 

(By: Mr. George’ Johnstone. ) 
In ‘the’ series‘ of correspondence which you 
‘ have read between gen. Burrard and yourself, 
there is: a" letter sometime towards’ the 28th of 
March, wherein gen. Burrard, in the most 
earnest manner, renews his: solicitation on’ be- 
half of major Shaw, and a note is made upon 
that, desiring to sed gen’ Burrard: thatevening, 
Qr-anrly neXt mornin; did you see, gen. Bur- 
_ fad in’ consequence of that desire so expressed ? 
I think it iy most certain that I saw him, for his 
next, oo answer to something I 
gist | $y sai to im. pote 
“oceasion did you suggest 


Ow th uggest to gen. 


Vou. XII. 





ita. taki pst fac 
puree ae Care ‘ Hope was vacant, 
or.about to, be so? I cannot state positiv 

| that I did nor, I think it most ligely that did 
, Had you ever had any conversation, with the 


vommander in Chief ypon. that, subject, and . 
had he ever SaRTESES, any, earnest, desire to 

provide for major Shaw? I do not recollect 

that the Comriatider ih -Chief expressed any 

| desire at all; but I; certainly must; have lad, 

some communication with, him, or I..nevén . 
could have yentured of myself to have made 
such a proposal to sir, H, Burzard.,. 


Did the Commander in Chief ever. speak .to 
you upon the subject of major Shayv,. except 
when you, inthe course of your official, 
| made representations . ta, the Commander: in 
Chief respecting major Shaw, ?,1 do not! recol« 
is that he ever did, but I beg: leave to. state, 
that it is pressing my recollection a little hard, 
considering that there are 11 or 12,000 officers 
of the army, all°oF whom, or their friends, 
either correspond with or address mie. 
(By Mr: Brand.’ 
Did yoo res hear of Mrs. Clarke’s selling, or 
retending to” self: corfimissiéns in the army, 
tore it became the subject of discussion, in 
this house? Never, but, through the mediung 
of the numerous libels that. haye, been: lately 
published against the Commander in Chief. . . 
, . Did you ever set on foot any enquiry inte 
the truth of those statements?, 1 have already 
stated to the house, that in the autumn of 1804 
I had understood that numerous abuses of ‘this 
kind existed, and I did set on foot, every «ine 
_quiry that it. was possible for. me to do.; E as- 
certained that these abuses were practised, an 
‘in. a letter that is now. before the’ house, cau* 
tioned the Officers of the Army against such 
practices ; even, subsequent to that letter, 
ad proof that such abuses did , exist, and [eb 
tained the opinion of eminent coungel,:and they 
assured me.it was not even a ‘misdemeanor, 
and that, I could have. no. redress ;) upen. that 
I represented the circumstance..to the then 
‘Secretary at War, as I have alreaily I believe 
stated in evidence to, this house, and.a cladse 
was inserted in the Mutiny Act, to impose a fine 
upon it. a ; — 
From what source did: you'receive your in- 
‘telligence of the existence of those abusés ?.” E 
rather think that the source was anonymeus; 
but upon inquiry I found that the account was 
‘trne, and I traced it to Mr: Froome, an army 
‘broker, and a.Mr. Hebden, I believe a clothier 
in.Parliament-street: I sent for Mr. Froome> 
‘Mr. Froome told. me that he had received this 
money ; I think it was nearly’ 1,000/. ‘for the 
paymaster-ship of one of the battalions:.of the 
German legion: I think, I am speaking now 
from ik wypireatinl aie he told. me also that - 
‘had_ only, received a. per-eentage . upon the 
money; and paid the money.to other hands: 
after f scestiy pieesing him, I think be named: 


Mr. Hebden the; clethier,.. [sent for 
Hebden, codtier' ee a 


. 





‘some conversation, I must 
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state to ne house that I was not @ ee sur- 
ptised at the’ impudence’ ofthat gentleman, 
who told me positively that’ he ercived the’ 
mioney, and ‘would tell me no moré about it ; 
that is the proofto which T alluded, 

' "The name of Mrs. C. was never mentioned 
to you red a to ‘this or any otber ‘similar 
transaction "Most certainly not. ol 

(By, Mr. Dickenson.) - 

Did you ever disclose to the D. of Y. the 
¢ircumstance of Mr: Hebden and Mr. Froome? 
Yes, I did indeed, and to many other people, 
and tovk the opinion of lawyers upon it; 
which opinion I believe, and all the documents 
apon it, I ean, if necessary, lay before this 
house, : 
_ © What was the Duke’s answér? The Duke 

desired'me to scrutinize it to the bottom, and, 
_ let it fall upon whom it’ might, he would make 
an example of them. 
(By Mr. Wardle.) 


_ Since this transaction, do you know that Mr. 
Froome has been. employed by Mr. Green- 


‘ 


J 


wood? No,I do not know it. 
|, By Mr. Charles Adams. ] 
You deliveredin a paper from Messrs. Green- 


wood and Cox, relative to the exchange be- 
tween lieut. col. Knight and lieat. col. Brooke, 


some of which you stated to have been written |' 


iv the original in peneil ; how did that happen ? 
As this paper is ems it 13 incomprehensible 
almost tome: when this paper was laid before 
the Commander in Chief, I received his plea- 
gure upon’ it, and I marked ‘upon it this 

‘ pencil ‘remark “‘C. L.” (Colonel Loraine) 
* cannot be ‘acceded to; h. r: h. does not ap- 
“ prove of the exchange proposed.” Subse- 
to that, inquiries were made ‘as to the 
services of lieut. col. Brooke, on whose account 
it was that the exchange was not acceded to. 
‘The result ‘of ‘these inquiries was such as to 


indace me to lay ‘the papers before the Com- | 


mandér in Chief-again; and this second pencil 
remark is the-result of the second re’ 
tation I made to the Commander in Chief. 
Is is usualto make your remarks in pencil? 
Sometimes in pencil, sometimes in ink. 
(-By Mr. Wardle.) 


Were you ‘acquainted with Mr. Froéme, or 
knew any thing of his situation in life previous 


to the interview you had with him on the subject | 


of this commission? I knew him as a reputed- 
army broker to a great exteit,‘and one of a 
description of persons with whom I declared 
open warthe moment I caine to the Com- 
mander in Chief.” ee 


In ‘consequetice of the transaction stated by. 


you, were, any steps taken to ent -his 
transacting ‘that sane business for the army? 
E do ‘not’ understand that he ever-was: autho- 
rized to transact business for the army, but he 
tsansacted it in spite of every 
do; he was'an army broker, not‘an agent. 


en- | 


oe 


is 


thing I could |. 





“ 


»,) (By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Was it’ not in consequence of information ’ 
which you obtained upon the-subject, that those 


_| circular letters were written, aud the clause in 


the. Mutiny Act submitted to parliament? The - 
cireular letter was written in consequence. of 
the information I had obtained. prior, to the 
fact with which I have now acquainted the 
house; the clause in the MutinyAct was brought 
into this house subsequent to that, and because 
I found that I bad no redress. . 


” (By Mr. Wardle.) ° 
Was there ever any entry made of col, 
Knight’s exchange not being approved by the. 
Commander in Chief? Certainly there was, 


and: sent either to col, Knight or:col. Brooke 7 
I had the letter in my band the first-time I gave. 


| evidence before the house. . 


Through what recommendation. in your 
office dil Mr. Samuel Carter receive his 
Ensigncy in ‘the 16th foot? Lieut. Sutton of 
the Royal Artillery, °°) 

[The Letter was read, dated Dec, 7th; 1801.] ‘ 

‘ Royal Laboratory, Woolwich, 

_ /December 7th, 1801.” 
“May it please your royal highness; The kind-. 

“ ness that your highness has at all times 

** most / graciously bestowed” on me,- em- 

“ boldens mé to address you in the behalf of. 

‘¢ an orphan lad, nearly 16 years of age,. 

“of the name of Samuel Carter (whose 

“father lost his life in the service, and 

‘“ whom I have brought up and educated,) 

“ia hopes. that your highness will be 

“ graciously pleased to appoint him to an’ 

‘ © Ensigncy ; a favour ‘that I should not 

«* presume to. ask buton the score of my long 

. “ service, and sufferings in his. majesty’s 
“service ;° which T hope and humbly trass 
“ your royal highness will take into your 
: gracious consideration, who am, with all 
“« due submission and respect, &c. ” 
‘¢ Tuo. Sutton, 
“ Licut. Royal Artillery.” 


“ Lt. Col. L.” 
“ From present circumstances, it is not in the 
~ © Commander in‘ Chief’s power to récom- 
“ mend any person for a Commission; hut 
“ the person mentioned will be noted to be 
“‘ provided for at a future opportunity. 
: Od. Ge 


Do you recollect when he was appointed ? 
Here is lieut. Sutton’s Answer to the aotifica- 
tion, which will state.it exactly... 

[The Letter. read, March 29th;"1804.}. 
Lieut. Sutton presents his most respectful, 
‘* compliments to col. Clinton, to ackngw- 
‘ edge the honoiit of his note of the 2ist 
inst. and begs ta éxpress how gratefully 
“he feels the appointment hi, r. h. the Com- 














” 


«mander in Chief has ‘been pleased to 

‘“ confer on Mr: Samuel Carter.” > |" 
of oot) = London, March 29th, 1804.” 

‘ Cajonel Clinton, a: 
\ Seer&eo,” 

The appointment must have taken place 

there or Wiarentioate. ght ites P 
Do you know whether lieut. Sutton is dead? 
Until I looked into these papers, I did not 
know that such a man existed; I have heard 
‘that he is dead. 
(By General Loftus.) 
Are not candidates for Ensigncies frequently 
onb. r. h.’s list for two or three years before they 
can be appointed? That depends’ upon the 
period ; at the period of 1801, the reduction of 
the army, and the period of peace, it was abso- 
lutely impossible to appoint him, as the answer 
states; the answer is in substance upon the 

body of the letter, but here it is in length. 


[Colonel Gordon read the Letter, dated 8th 
; ‘December. 1801.]__ 


; *¢ Horse-Guards, 8 Dec. 1801.” 
* Sir; I have received the Commander in 
“‘ Chief’s' commands to acquaint you, in 
“ answer to your letter of yeuteray date, 
“ that from present circumstances it is not 
“ in the Commander in Chief’s power to 
‘recommend any person for a commis- 
* sion ; ‘but h. r. h. has directed Mr. Samuel 
‘ Carter’s name to be noted, to be provided 
“for at a future opportunity. I am, &c. 
* Lieut. Tho. Sutton,  “ Ros. Brownnricc.” 
Royal Artillery, ,* 
*¢ Royal Laboratory, Woolwich.” 


I should imagine the circumstances alluded 
to were the reduction of the army. 

Have not you recently known instances of 
‘candidates, respecting whom there was no dis- 
qualification, where ‘they have. frequently re- 
mained two, or three years before they were 
appointed? Certainly; I dare say there: are 
100 upon the Duke’s books at this moment, or 
two. : 

_ Is there any subsequent recommendation of 
Mr. Carter? I have no other documents what- 
ever on the subject. 

When a recommendation is once in, is it ne- 
cessary for a subsequent recommendation to 
come when that candidate is noted upon the 
list? The usual practice. is, when a person 
sends in a memorial, he follows it up by him- 
self and his friends repeatedly, and commonly 
in person. 

( By Lord Folkestone. ) 


Do. you know the date of Mr.~ Carter’s 
_ Commission? I ‘cannot say that I know the 

daté, but it must have been between the 17th 
and 21st of March 1804. 
- In the affair of thé exchange between col. 
Brooke and col, Knight, had ‘not col. Knight 
préviously made’ an application to be allowed 
$o exchange with col. Pleydell 


?. Yes, he had. 
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. “Was that ‘objected to? Yes, it was, 
"Are the documents upon ‘that subject now 
in the office? I rather think they are, : 
Did you ever hear of a person of the name 
of Hector Stray, an Ensign in the 54th’ regi- 
ment of foot? To the best of my retollection, 
I never heard his name mentioned before. 
Have you with you any means of ascertains 
ing whether there is such a person? I have 
not with me, but I can ascertain jt by eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning. © © as 
You stated, on a former examination, that 


*| you had frequently been in ‘the West Indies; 


were 
I was not, I 
man, 


you not born ia the West Indies? 
have the honour of being a Welsh- 


( By Alderman Combe.) 


To your knowledge, did Mr. Hebden, whe 
received the 1,000/., for the Paymastershi 
ever obtain that Paymastership? The Pay- 
mastership: was certainly obtained, and that 
struck me very forcibly when I made the .in- 
quiries. 

Is it competent to’ you in your official situa- 
tion to produce the documents of that appoint- 
ment? I can produce them; it will give me 
great satisfaction if the Committee will do me 
the honour to go into them. : 

At whose recommendation are Paymaster- 
ships bestowed? The colonels of the regi- 
ments through the Secretary at War. 


( By the Secretary at War.) 


Has the Commander in Chief any concern 
with the recommendation for these appoint- 
ments?. None whatever, except the submitting 
them to his majesty. ; ' 

Is it a matter off course for the Cominander 
in Chief to submit to his majesty those recom- 
mendations for Paymasterships, which are ap> 
proved by the Secretary at War? It is quite 
a matter of course, when approved of by the 


colonels of the regiments and the Secretary at 
War. i f 
Does the recommendation of the 


Pa 

on all occasions originate with the “deakat 
the regiment, or does the Secretary at. War 
appoint?) I understand the. j ive to be, 
that the recommendation is with the colonel-of 
the regiment, and it is submitted to the Secre+ 
tary at War, whose duty it is to take care that 
the securities are good. 


( By Mr. Dickenson.) .3 


is Who was the — pico emghes 
aster, in the case ebden, to 
Payorsitership'?'T feilly' do: ho haber: Wile 
fthe col. of the battalion was; it of course 
} came through the head of the German Legion, 
the duke of Cambridge. = - et eee Fe 
Who was Secretary at Waratthat'time? I 
‘rather think it was gen. Fitzpatrick, 1 will not 
re eaeus f veapltadions tine Pa 
. not an express regu at Pay- 
niastershipe cannot be sold? understand @ 
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to be so decidedly, rere 
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D yet w from an 

rier! ae vet Fey Meee da 
ba et: al a Ciaeee cing ef ton 
‘had @ sufficient Education t6 qu = for an 
nsi ‘son of a. dls who se 
Siitaioned heal ack sas yh Pane 
ri da k if nigh Pa | year 1s. 


Co CBy Me. Ellison.) 


‘Who appoints the paymasters? I have ol. 
ready’ seapent that. the col. of the regiment re- 
commends the Paymaster; the Secretary at 
War approves of the ic sarsuen, ane} in that shape 
they come transmitted to the Commander in 
Chief; wlio lays Longe as a matter of course be- 


fore the king" 
* (By General Fitspatrick: J 


In what year did the transactions you have 
tae to selativg to Mr. Hebden, take 
ngt know, but this Tt know, het it 
was’ h pend of the transaction that I 
‘was ‘induced ' to” sp eak to we ‘Secretary. at 
ar to itisert 4 clause in the Muti: y act. 

Do you-not recoliett whether ti le transac- 
tion did not take We ace before my appointment 
as Secretary at War: whether that transaction 
could have ever comé under my cognizance! 
I really cannot! take upon nie to state the exact 
or it must have been there or thereabouts, | 

ot sei to the exact’ period. 
mot y 


ana u preesiain, By reference to our 
ape whe er it was betare the month of 
oe 1806? I cannot, without ‘reference to 
Arm List ;. the Paymaster’s name was 






understone, ‘af one of the battalions of ‘the 
im Lace * of the 


By the ecribecd at War.) 
Do you not understand it to be a matter of 
course, that the Secretary. at War should: ‘re- 


commend any 'pa r that is recommended 
to bimb sea tobnalof the: regiment, provided 


he finds him»to -be'a person fitted for the situa- 
tion; ‘and that he has proper saat be Quite 
e a matter of course." 
a By General Fitspotrick. ) 
Upon what are do you say that the’ re- 
Soe 


ey mnt the. co peat al set ¥ a 
ayes af gouge ute testes! Tames on Hed 


i rit ea dea 
ac fn fh or 


1c no 
ug ee 
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In case the Secretary at War shoud disap- 
cei | prove of the securities; what’ is then the = fe 


Ce’! cess? I beg to repeat that Dam 


questions inno w ope connected with my. office, 

we as a eee vine inform: Hoe Ican 
Nha Ralarf at then ree 
i 


Vould not the colonel 


War woul 


beh have another 


reco imendation which eet with a 
neon Certain ily.” mbt 38 r 
(By Lord Folkestone. ) 

Produce the documents respecting the. re- 





plenation 2 of major Turner. 

il Gordon delivered them in, age the 
ollow. rs were read: Letter rom 
ay Baer nes and. Cox ‘to col. 

ordon, dated Craigs’- court Sth of Sept. 
1808. —Letter from capt. Turner, dated 
Canterbury, 26th Aug. 1808.—Letrer from 
Tieut, Sitwell, dated vahterbury 26th Aug, 
1808. ] 


. Craig’s Court, 5 Sept. 1808.” 

“ Sir, we are directed by lieut.-gen, Cartwright, 
*t@ enclose the resignation of brevet ma- 
‘jor Turner, for the ‘sale of his troop in 
* the 3d or (King’s Own) Regiment of Dra- 
** goons, which we request you will be plea- 
“sed to lay before field-marshal h, ‘tr. b. 
“ the Commander in Chief, together with 
« the recommendation of Liedt. Sitwell to 
“ succeed thereto, the purchase-mioney 
* being’ satisfactorily settled, and no-senior 

. $ lieutenant in the regiment having signified 
“ an intention of i. at We have, &c, 
“ Greenwoop, Cox & Co. 


* Lieut,-col. Gordon, &c. &e. &c, " 


“Canterbury, 26 August 1808.” 
s¢ Sir, I beg you will be pleased to obtein for 
“me his Majesty's: consent to the sale of 
« my commission’ of ‘Captain in the 3d or 
|} ~~ © King’s Own regiment of Dragoons, which 
“ Tpurchased. | In case his Majesty shall be 
ad graciouily pleased to * gaan the. same, 
“I do declare and certify, upon the word 
“and honour of an officer and a gentleman, 
“ that I haye not demanded or accepted, nei- 
“ ther will I demand or accept, reetly or 
€ indirectly, at any time, or in any manner 
“ whatever, more than the sum of $,150/. 
“ being the price limited and ‘fixed by his 
Majést sr ulation, as the full’ value of 
6 the! vai conn ission. 
commangs Brae] ave the honour to be, &e. 
¢ sodite $4 Turner, capm.” 
“ Officer comman ME tees 
“ King’s Own hog. 


« Canterbury, 26 TE 1808. 
} Sir, Tbs. you wal, y be pleased to obtain for 


Majesty's epee to poree 
4 aes 1 OE SFO8 Be nt. ig im the sd or King’s Own 
| ff regiment, of Dragoons, se | 


‘ gegen the senior ieutena 
declined purchasing. 1p case bis Mar 








Rett ey yh 
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ine eos deca Fees 


au m4 he or at te 
es, ae apy means or.in any 
“ dicactly or indirectly, 
« any more. the sum ‘of, $,4504.- being | 
| - the price limited and fixed by his Majes- 





“ ty’s regulation,. as the full value of the}}: 


al eid commission. 

« J -have.the honour to be, &c. 
4Signed) “.R. Sirwett, Lieut. 6 Drags. = 
* 'Fo the Commanding Officer, 

3d or King’s O;' Regiment of Drsi” 


4 I begleave to bagrespiat F 
oi yerily believe the 


re, and I 
fegplation 
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regard 78 inten to be strict- 
& ly nt _ and th ut MO ¢ estine 
bargain subsists between the parties con- | 
“ ceraed. ‘Bigned) 4 OW: ppamnien> 


What is the meaning of that mark “ Put 
by?” Put by° for the’ present, until further 
inquiries were made; tlie Ae An will 
jenn it. 


x Sinclair besheslaisd, 
aie ane Lacy 5th of Sept. 1808 208.—Let- 
age from cal. Kary riekis d dated 14th Sept. | 
Letter from col; Cartwright, dated 
pid: Sept. 1808.—Letter from major Tur- 
ner to col, Gordon dated 23d Sept. 1808. 
—Letter from major Turner to col. Gor- 
on, | ane 7th November: 1808. —Letter 
¢. col, Gordon to Mr. Turner, dated 
et of Nov. 1808.—Letter from ' Mr. 
urner to col. Gordon, dated the 15th 
c 908.--Lerter from col. Gordon to 
Tyyner dated the 16th Dec, 1808] 
+6 deportes cy 5 Sept. ‘ee: e 
Sin; T think your ro oye b ness_will readily 
«comply with the Rallow ng trifling request 
“T take the liberty of making: ‘It is, not to 
“accept ‘the resignation of major ee 
S of the $d.or King’s Own Dragoons, in fa-- 
“your of lieut.’ Sitwell, ti// March, He 
“has behaved with ubkindwess ’ towards a 
sc Lady who merited different treatinent ; 
“and ‘it is of importance to her to know 
as where to find him for these siz months ; 
“and if he guits the regt, he “means to se- 
s¢ crete himself fe from her. Besides, it is 
“not quite honourable for an- ‘officer to 
« wat to leave the army while’his regi- 
i@ Tout ig under ‘orders for embarkation. 
“Your rpyal highness will therefore, per- 
“@ Geive’ Be ase does not’ merit indulgence. 
, “The General ng? all by it, and can 
“ corroborate what I SBY> if necessary,— 
«“ Major Turner depends on col. ‘Gordon 
« to an dite his resi gnation ; ; I depend 
“on your royal ighhaae to prevent his. ob- 
. $4 taining «it for. same. atoaths, I flatter 
‘S.myself such a trifling and just request you 
4 will.pok.vefuse.. I have, &e.. 





“ Lucy StNcLAIR SUTHERLAND.” 
“CL.” ; 





‘ 









_. Place, this Letter with Major Tagner’s Pa 


— & Burley; 14th Sept. 1808.” 
“Dear Colonel; In reply jto your. in- 
“ quiries respecting the . scrape which 
“ it appears that Captain Turner.of my Re- 
“ giment has got ~ some woman of mo- 
“'derate repute, I shave to say, that I 
entirely ignorant of every thing which 
« relates to this matter; but, for your sa- 
« tistaction, will endeavour -to ‘oloent my- 
« self of particulars, which, when obtained, 
« shall be transmitted to you. Yours, &c. 
©, Cantweicst.”” 
« Lt. Colonel Gordon, 
&e. &c. &c.” 
“M.D. egies vate by.” 


# Privates “ ne ty 22d Sept. 18038.” 

“Dear Colonel; 1 trust that the following 

«Extract of a Letter from Lt. Col, Mundy 

“ will do away any unfavourable impression 

“that may have been taken, to the preju- 

“ dice of Major Turner, of the iment 

“ ander my command; and that the busi- 

“ ness’ of ‘his resignation may, in‘ conse- 

“ quence, be allowed to go forward without 

x fi rther delay. I remain, &c. 

““W. Cantwricat, Lt. Gen.” 
“ Lt. Col. Gordon, 
&c. &e, &e.” 


‘6 Extract; ”? : 

“In no one joshence have I ever had oc- 
* casion.to be dissatisfied with the conduct 
s¢ of Major, Tomer since he jAas-been in 
« the King’s Own Dragoons : on ithe con- 
‘trary, 1 haye always found him 49 be a 
S¢ nerfe ectly gentlemanly, hononrable man. 

believe he has, unfortunately for his 
2 own peace of mind, formed a connection 
with an artful w , who has brought 
“ him to much tr 3 bat I conceive this — 
“is a circumstance which can on pe ac- 
“ count warrant the Putting any obstacle 
“ to. his views of retiring. 


©, T.—Put by.”* ~ ” : 
“ Private.” oy Canterbury, Friday, 
23d Sept. 1208.” 


4 Dear Sir ; I am just ate with a Let- 
ter from. Lieut, Colonel Mundy, inform- 
“< ing.of me, my resignation is accepted, and 
“the business will be forwarded. without 
“« delay. I can with truth say, I have tumned 
“« my-fortieth year, and newer had my ho~ 
* nour or character called in question, ‘un~ 
“ ti) appersed by Mrs, S———.. When # ar- 
* yiveda London, I will wait upon peninad 
« inform you how Mrs, 8 ——is in the: ha- 
's bits of making impreper mention about 
“h, rob. In eonsequence of what has hap- 
sd — and in consideration of my long 
- Shall consider it. as 9. great 
» if T may be allowed . to re- 
$ rain my rank as major. I neither ‘ask 
for. “9 or future promption ; nor 
“ shauld I have ever have made a request, 








' 


. 


635) 


: © had it not have been for the very unplea- 
*¢ sant communication. I in, &c. 


remain, 
* Lieut.-Col. Gordon, - 
 &e. &e. &c.” 
(Put by.) 


“ Sir; I am in possession, of facts which 
_. , “places it beyond a doubt that h,.r. h. the’ 
» ,. Commander in Chief did, influenced by: 
« Mrs, Sinclair, prevent for a while. my re- 
“ tiring from the service.—I appeal to you, 
* Sir, if I merited the effect which such 


“ unjast interference produced, after having | - 
st og the greater and best part of my ’ 
6 


~ 


‘life in bis majesty’s service,—Before 

*¢ Jeft Canterbury I wrote to you, stating to 
“you my earnest request that I might be 
« permitted to. retire from the service, re- 
“ taining my rank in the army, to which I 
“ received no answer. Agreeable to. my 
* promise, I endeavoured to obtain an in- 
“ terview. with you when I was in London, 
“ but I was disappointed, owing. to some 
“ informality in my application to:those in 
* attendance under you. I therefore beg 
“ leave to repeat my request upon the sub- 
“ ject of retaiping my rank in the army: 
“ the length and nature of my services, I 
“am convinced, will be a_ sufficiently 
“ strong claim : without reverting to the late 
“transaction exercised by Mrs. Sinclair. 
“I beg to assure you, Sir, it is the farthest 
- from my disposition to take any steps in- 


- 
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W. Turnzn.” , 


-& Ipswich, 7th Noy, 1808.” |. 


 jurious to h. r. h. the Commander in’ 


“ Chief’s conduct. I request you will do 
“me the honour to acknowledge the re- 
“ ceipt of this, and-your answer will regu- 
: ’ “ Jate my future proceedings.’ I-have, &c. 
cis aaacaateeeense 
ined e ‘King’s Ons, 
“and Major m the Army.” ; 
- » To Colonel Gordon,-&c.” 


(Copy,).- 
“ Horse Guards, 8th Nov. 1808.” 
Sir; I have to acknowledge your letter of 
“ yesterday, which I haye not failed to lay 


« the Commande? in Chief;. and I° 


* am commanded to i you, that on 
‘a complaint being made against you by a 

“: Mrs, Sutherland, in a letter, of which the 

- enclosed is an extract, h.-r. h. felt it his 
‘duty to cause are vet to be made into the 

*¢ circumstances of the.case, before any de- 

* cision could be given upon your request 

» © to retire from ever rc * result of 
that inqui ing ‘honourable to your 
a pretties ap aun from. the enclosed 
is dence from the colonel of your 
« regiment, the Commander in Chief had 
no further difficulty in rporcwre Be our 
* resignation to his majesty, and was 

--  aecordingly dene in ‘due course.—Upon 
.- @ the subject of retaining your rank in the 


‘army, I have to communicate to you, 


> ® that the Commander in Chief has it’ not 
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i) 
“ in’ his’ power to meet your wishes, ‘the re- 
«quest being contrary to the fin eh ie 
“« service, and -has ‘not in’ any similar. in- 
“ stance’ been’ acceded to since the Duke 
“assumed the command of the army. I 
“ have, &c.. 0 J, W. Gorvon.” 

»?« W, Turner, Esq. Ipswich.” 


, (Copy.) . 
“ Bury St. Edmund’s, 15 Dec. 1808.” 

“ Sir;.I am. preparing to lay before the pub- 
“ lic, a statement of h. x. h. the Duke 
“of York’s conduct'.towards me,—I 
“ leave to, assure you, I shall make use of 
“your name as seldom as possible, and , 
“ that with the utmost delicacy. Mrs. Sin- 
‘clair Sutherland has offered — me in 
« a publication against h. r. h. the duke of 
“€ York, which I'positively declined. When 
“T taxed Mrs. S.; S. with having taken 
“ steps injurious to my retirement from the 
“service, baving traced her letter into bh. 
“.r; bh. the Duke of York’s office, Mrs. S. 8. 
‘¢ stoutly denied having exerted herself in 
“ impeding my.resignation. _ Mrs..S. S. ac- 
“ knowledged she had written to h.r.h, 
“the Duke of York, but it was upon the 
“ subject of suppressing a publication; I 
‘am unable to say which pamphlet, the 
“ one addressed to te stiled the Ban 
« s, or Mr, (late Major) Hogan's. I 
a moe &c. © OW. Tonner.” 

*‘ Colonel Gordon, &o, &c. &c.” 


; “ Horse-~Guards, 16 Dec. 1808.” — 
Sir, F have to acknowledge your letter of yes- 
“ terday, acquainting me, that you were pre- 
* paring to lay before the’ public, a ‘state- 
“ ment of h. r. h. the D. of Y.’s conduct to- 
“wards you, and assuring’ me, that you 
“ should use my name as seldom as possible, 
“¢ and that with the utmost delicacy.—In 
“ thanking you for this assurance, which I 
- © presume.your recollection of former: ac- 
“ quaintance in private life bas induced you 
“ to make, I feel it my duty to relieve you 
“ from any delicacy upon that point, and 
_ © most decidedly tu express my wish, that 
._ “ whenever you or your friends may: think 
“ fit to mention my name, as bearing upon 
_ “ any. public.transaction in which I may 
“ have borne any part, you will have the 
- “ goodness to use it, free from any, reserve 
. “ whatever, and publish all or any.of.my 
letters that may be in any manner con- 
“ nected with it. Ihave, &c. - 
(Signed) J. W. Gornoy.” 
“ P.S8. I takeit for granted, that. you have 
“ received my letter of the 8th Nov. .ad- 
“ dressed to you at Ipswich. m2 
‘¢ 'W. Turner, esq. Bury St. Edmunds.” 


(By Lord Folkestone.) .\. » 
~ Do‘you know Mrs, Sutherland? Until’ I’ saw 
her name to that letter, I never recollect having 
ear ee it before, and I never saw her'in my 

ife. é is weet Ee” : 


“ 
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Do youknow whether Mrs, Sinclair aod Mrs. 
Sutherland are,the same person?, I haye un-, 
derstood that they were so, . 


You stated in yourexamination on;a former 


night, that any interference of the D. of Y. the 
Commander in Chief, with respect to exchanges, 
would be extremely futile; do yon make the- 
same observation as to any interference of the 
D. of Y. with respect to resignations ?_, I, beg, 
pardon, but with great deference, I never. said 
any such thing ; I will state what I did say, and, 
éxplain if necessary._ ls | ai 


[The following Extract was read from the print- 
ed:Minutes, p..29.]/'2" = | 

“In any conversation that you have had 

“ upon the subject of this exchange with: 

* the Commander in Chief, do’you recol- 

“lect a wish being expressed: that the 

“ conclusion of the exchange might be 

6 expedited? No, certainly not, the ex- 

‘ pression of such a wish would have been 

* very fatile, for it would not have expe- 

‘«.dited the exchange one half instant ;: it 

“ would have gone on in the usual course.” 


Do you mean that any application on the part 
of the Commander in Chief would have been 
more futile in regard to the expediting of that 
exchange than any other? There appears to 
be some misconception im this, which I will en- 
deavour to explain: on reference to my former 
examination, it will be seen that the papers 
were laid before the king but once a week, and 
that after the Commander-in Chief’s pleasure 
had been finally obtained upon the exchange or 
upon any thing; then the expression of his wish 
to further that, would not have furthered it one 
half instant, it would have gone with the king’s 


papers that week: that was what I meant to |’ 


say, and I hope I did say it, 
the futility to which you allude, only 
refers to the time after the Commander in 
Chief’s pleasure has been taken?’ Most cer- 
tainly ; that is, if the Commanderin Chief’s 
pleasure is taken on Wednesday, and that it is 
the due course to send in the papers to the king 
on Friday or Saturday, the Commander in 
Chief’s desire to me to expedite would not. 
cause'that paper to be sent in to the king on 
Tharsday ; thatis what I mean. a 
Then any wish expressed by the Commander 
in Chief, to expedite an exchange previous to 
that period, might have the effect of expediting 
that exchange, might it? I really cab “only 
answer that as I have already answered before ; 
that when I lay a paper before the Commander 
an Chief, and receive his pleasure upon that 
paper, with him it is final, and it,goes before 
the king in the due course; I mean to say again, 
that the Commander in, Chief desiring me to 
send in that paper would not expedite it, it 
would not go‘ separate, it would go with the 
other papers." 5" AB 
~ Do’ you mean that if an exchange is in sus- 
‘ip the’ office, an:expression “used: by'the 
Sauk der in Chief, of a wish to expedite that 
exchange, would have no effect whatever? OQ 
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no, I. do. not: mean,that;; it.most undoubtedly 
would. Pi. ¢ : ‘ ‘ ei % es, % 

_ Have you ever known any. other instance. of: 
this sort of interference like that of Mrs. Su-: 
therland? I cannot bring'such to my recollec- 
tion, but I can say, that if thar letter hed been: 
anonymous, the very same course would have | 
been adopted, * - 


Had you any conversation 


nversation with the Com- 


mander in Chief that letter?. Ido 
not think I had, aecine ston this :. I think. it: 
will be found,. on reference.to the papers, that. 
the resignation js dated the same day with Mrs, 
therland’s letter, in which case it is probable. 
‘that I submitted it to the Commander in Chief 
at. the very same period that. he opened the 
letter ; I perfectly recollect the Commander ia 
Chief putting the.letterinto my hands, and de- 
siring me to inquire into, it. 
~ Do you mean, that the resignation. is. dated’ 
the same day that the letter is dated? I be- 
lieve so. : , 
It appeared on inspection, that. the letters. 
of Ocees Cox and Greenwood, and of Mrs. 
Sutherland, were both dated the 5th February. } 
When was the resignatién, forwarded: to 
major Turner? As it is dated on the 5th, and 
from the agents office, it is-most probable I re- 
ceived it on that day, and most probably laid it 
before the Commander in Chief, in my usual 
course, the next day at furthest. 
When was the rm apn accepted? That 
is also dated in red.ink upon the back ; it was 
approved by the king on the 23rd.of the same 
month ? it came.in.on the 5th... - 
Did the D. of Y, state to you that he knew: 
Mrs. Sutherland? No, he did:not. 
Nothing about her? . Nething whatever. 
_ [The.witness was: directed to withdraw, 


- Mr, WILLIAM NICHOLLS was called in, 


and examined, 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Do you live at Hampstead? .. Yes. 

Did Mrs. C. live at your house at Hamp- 
stead at any time, as a lodger? Yes., 

What time did she come? In:October. - 

What year? 1807. ,% 

How long did she stay there? Till the 25th) 
June following, or thereabouts, ‘ 

When she came there, did she, represent her- 
self as a married woman or asa widow? Asa 
widow.- * 

Did she at any time during her continuance 
a represent herself in another. character ? 

es. Sa font 0: 

Upon what occasion? J understood that she 
.was.married to Mr. Dowler. 

How did you understand that? She told 


me so. wae ye 
Did Mr. Dowler come to. her there? Yes. 
Was it upon the.occasion.of his coming ‘to 

a that she represented herself to be his wife? 
es. ‘ iH { % % ; 

Did she give any. teason for-calling herself 





‘by the name of Clarke, while she represented » 
| 


‘ 








heiselt" we iviarried: to Me Dovlel ? diitsdnens 
her reason ‘to be, that if the D. of Y. Bow | ere 
tharshe was ‘arated, hé Would 'seiid’ Mr? 
ler abroad. | 

- Wie Mn Doler there ea dutinig her’ 


stay?! peey frequently 
(By Lord Pilkestone,) 
‘You Have'saitl that Mr: C) répreséntel! her- 
setf as vite wh ‘in ori yt she ‘represent’ 


herself; did she’ tell yOu 'she'was'a widow? Y: 
that her husband wes esd three irs! . m 
When did'she’ tell you’ that 
afver: stie was® in? the: house’ pertiaps two 
rhonths. 
: Wheti did °she’‘cbme into your hduse “first? 
he latter ‘enid of October. 


- When did? she’ ‘tell ‘you ‘she was‘ married’ to’ | 


Mr. Dowler? Soon after’ Mr. Dowler’ came to’ 


féads 
When! ‘did’ Mr: Dower frst cinie to’ Hai 
stead? I forget the time, it was soon after'the’ 
RE eae rétorned from Baewos' Ayres. 
w she ge ay the name’ of Mrs, Déwler? 
ON aLE.. 
- Ditkyoubelieve-that she was the wife of Mr. 
Dowler?. Yes) ~ 
ween ‘Dower’ often ‘sleep in’ the“house? 
es 
Was ‘there a” Fréneh’ Jady ‘in ‘that howse’? 


‘What ‘was the waste of that lay?’ Josephine, 
I-think, they used toreall her’; ‘T ~ not know’ 


her: inamee 

Of how many: ‘people did Mts’ Cis family 
consist ?' At first wher she came, herself, capt. 
Thompson, and this Frénch lady: 

Anychildren?:"A fterwards tiiete were. 

. How! nvany children? Two, sonietines three. 

How many bed-chambers had Mrs. C, in 
your'house?” Four or ‘five’; she occupied the. 
whole house almost." 

Do. you know:whether this French lady slept 
with Mrs. C.?- No, I do not. : 

Is your wife with 'you' now? Yesi: 

Ieshe here? Yes? 

Had you-evér avy’ correspondence with M¥s:: 
C.? L-do not understand the question. 

Did Mrs. €. ever write to M or yéa to-Mis. 
-G - Yes; 

ou recollect whien Mis: Celaittwréte to: 

you? 2 Yesterday. 
ow recéivea letter oth Mrs.’ €. ‘yester- 


da ? Yes. 
When was the last time, before® yesterday, 


, thatyou'réceived a letter from ‘Mrs:Clarke?'T | 


’ do not know exactly. 


«Have! ‘you"that’ letter: in yout ' posséssion ? 
No, 
“Whar'is become of it? T yaverit toa =. 


man, a professional man. 
Fo whom? To Mr Musters) 
‘What'is Mr. Masters? Anvattoméy,’ 


With: what view: ot at give it’'to Mr. Man! 
ters? With a view for to’ write to her. : 
‘Upon eee tf or" a sim of miohey 


Some time’ |. 
_ed in that letter, or. in conséqdence of the debt * 


Chin town; to “ask hér'to 
my, hewn be suse ier she was” fae wad the’ 
ge Ln TR e sas 
with me} pte tin af 


BAe Men ustrarhents 
of niitisie’ ke wire to anise 


|| The prc I i a Rie th tend 


ia r that ‘she"kKnew I Hat forged'a will, wherein 
Id ani estate. In ey took ‘the let- 
teres ‘Mr; Mastets, ‘telling him that it was’all @ 


| falséhood, and ‘desir bi hit to insist upon gét- 
_ ting my money, and to despise'her threats. ~ 
Was if in consequence of the threat contain. 


which Mrs. €, owed you, you: gave that letter 
' to this professional gentleman ?. In consequence 
| of the threat, 

| How long--was this agé?  I..do' not! exactly 
| know ; I suppose July last, or thereabout. - 
Have any steps been’ takeh in consetjuence 
- |' by. that, professional gentleman? He wrote to 
her, and has received:no answer ; ‘and I ‘do not. 
| 9 any thing else has taken place’ since 

en 

Have you ever.continued to apply to Mrs. 

‘Clatke since that? No, never, 
wal ee ever receive any rent’ from Mire’ 
Clarke Never. 
(By Mr. Wardle.) 

In that letter, did she say that you had forg- 
ed this will, and that she could-hang you? I do. 
not exactly, know the words, but something to 
that. effect... 

You state that you applied to your lawyer 
upon, that subject; why did he not. proceed 
against. Mrs. C.? I thought. stie owed: me 
enough money already, and I did- not like ta 
throw good money after bad. 

ou ever recollect saying, you would be 
up id her for this? No,.never to any body. 

Do yourecollect, that, at any-time, in conse- 
quence‘ of this business of the’will spoken of in 
that letter; your wife and you parted? Never. 

You. do. not ‘recollect your wife leaving you 
upon that or any, other occasion ?, No. | 

Have you in your ppopeniony any letters that 
belo to Mrs, C 

Have you any objection ‘to producing them? 
L.should not wish to produce them, unless’ I 
should be satisfied ‘what she owes me, unless’ by 
the a pouest of the house. 

[The Witness produced a bundle of letters.} 
[The ‘Witness was. directed to withdraw. 


| The Chaneellor of the Exchequer said, that’ 

_it was incunibent on the ‘housé to’ take care’ 
+ that thesé letters were ‘retuthed td the wit- 
niéss, incase it should ap righ that he had’ 
‘any’ lien upon them.: might retain, 
them -as security for rent, and it would. 
‘not be: right te:deprive him: of that secur 


«| tys particularly-as it was not:in‘e 
before the’ comimittee that’ these letters? 





which she ‘owed ‘me,’ 





‘had ee owhatevér'to — 
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iry. “If there was any thing in 

hat bore upon the question before the 
committee, it certainly would be right that 
they should be forthcoming. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the pro- 
perty.of the witness in-these letters would 
not be destroyed by their being laid onthe 
table of ‘the house of commons. The 
house had an undoubted right to retain and 
examine them. It would be proper to ask 
the witness howhecame'by them. _. 

Mr. Wardle said that. the witness had 
probably read them then, andi therefore | 

would be able to state whether they relat- 
ed to sales of commissions. 

General Loftus objected to the letters 

- ‘being'tead. 
Sir G. Hill objected strongly to the 
production of these letters, and blamed, 
the committee for the course they were 
pursuing. They might contain Mrs. C.’s 
private amours for what they knew, and 
‘ought not to be heard, unless the hon. 
‘gent. would state that he had good grounds 
for believing they would throw light on 
his charges. : 

Mr. Wardle, with permission of the com- 
Mittee, begged leave to state all that he 
dcnew respecting these letters... He was in- 
formed: by Mrs. Clarke that she had burn- 

ed a great number of letters relating to 
‘transactions which were the subject of the 
inquiry before the house, and that she had 
given some of them to the witness to have 

em destroyed: A‘ few days ago she 
learned that he had not dpttraged them. 
-He (col, W.). went yesterday to Hamp- 
stead, and demanded the idetters.of the wit- 
ness. He said he had'no objection to give 
them up to Mrs.°C., on her sending a re- 
ceipt for them. ‘It afterwards appeareds 
from a letter he had written ‘her that he 
hail changed his mind. | 


‘The Witness was again called in and exa- 
ef mined, ; 


(By Mr, Wardle.) 


State how you came by those letters—-They 
were sent down'to ‘light the fire with. 
‘By whom? By Mrs, Clarke, ; 
Did she desire those letters, when she sent 
them down, to be burnt? ‘They were sent down 
metely to light the ‘fire ‘with; they were not 
“given to me, they were put into the closet, 
‘and the maid servant used to take them out of 
the‘ closet as she wanted them. ot 
Do you recdllect, at the périod these letters 
‘were.sent down, Mrs. C. burning a.great num- 
‘ber dfletters? I understand'so; I did not see 
her'burn any. : 


" 
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read ‘thety ‘since . 
Are you aware that any of these letters relate 
to the circumstances that had been under the 
consideration of this house? Yes, I think they . 
do. 
[The Witness produced ‘two. other’ bundles of 
letters.] poe 
{The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Yorke objected to the reading of 
such a mass of papers, which were not 
known to pertain to the’ business before 


this business thas been im 


proper,, as. well as unnecessary. He pro- 
posed that a small Committee might be 
‘appointed to select what were proper, and 
lay them before the Committee. 
Mr. Barham, who had loudly opposed 
the, withdrawing of the witness with the . 
apers, said, that if the right hon. gent. 
fa consulted the interests of the. country, 
or,of the Duke of York, he would not thus 
have interposed. He contended, that if 
any papers were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, the country would imagine they 
contained things which the house wished 
to be initia: Tt would not do, after all 
the irrelevant matter that had been ad- 
mitted in their proceedings, to shut their 
eyes now. They must go on, since they 
had once begun. 
Mr. Whitbread that the letters 
should be delivered to Mr. Wardle, who _ 
might make the selection of such as’ were 
necessary to elucidate the matter he had 
brought before the house. His fair and 
manly course would justify this confi- 
dence. 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
there was no apprehension as-to the letters 
being destroyed, after being brought volun- 
tarily to the bar. ‘This was adifficult point 
to decide. ° Hé could not think of teceiving 
letters in evidence which could not be 
,proved as written by any one; which 
might be anonymous, and full of lies. He 
also.disapproved of Mr. Whitbread’s sug- 
gestion, and without meaning any disres- 
pect to Mr. Wardle, was sure that hon. 
gent. would agree with ‘him, that. to -be 
placed in the situation of selector would 
not be- conducive to the ends‘of general 
justice. A 

After a long.and desultory conversation, 
in which mary plans were suggested, and 
jin which. Mr. Beresford,» Me. : ing, 
Mr. Barham, Mr. Whitbread; Mr. Adam, 
Mr. Brand, lord Porchester, Mr. Wynne, 
and Mr. ‘Wardle, took part, it was at last 





‘* “You have read'many of these letters? ‘I'have 
Von. XI, aoe : 


— to refer the ‘letters to a’Select’'Com- 
2 | i 


the Committee, and might perhaps be im- | . 
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mittee, ‘to reject those. that. were. irrele- 
vant, and lay the others before the house:: 


he’ Witness was again. called-'in and ‘exa- 


. 


| (By Mr. Wordle.) 


: Have you in ‘your pocket the whole of the 
letters you took out of ‘the house? Yes... 
Produce them. [The witness produced 


‘ (By Mr. Whitbread.) 

Were you advised not to deliver 
toMrs.C.? No. | 

" Esthat your hand-writing? Yee, it is. 


[Letter from Mr. Nigholls to Mrs. Clarke, 
dated 13th Feb. 1809, read.] 3 


7 13th Feb. 1809. . 

Madam ;.. I received your's respecting your 
“ letters; and on turning the matter in my 
mind, [ don’t know how far I am autho- 
“ rized to give them even ‘to you, as having 
“been applied to from another quarter 

‘ on the same business; and as I most cer- 
“tainly shall be obliged to attend the 

~ House of Commons, I will-look them all 
“ up and produce them there. 

_ In fact, Ithink.you ought to settle my , 

‘ “account before you ask me for any thing. 

: ~ _ . “T am your obedient servant, 

« Mrs. Clarke.” s¢ W. NicHoxts.” 


"(By Mr. Wardle.) 


From what other‘quarter was it:you wereap- 
lied to for the Jetters? From noother quarter ; 
was waited upon by a gentleman on the same 

buisness, but in turning it in my mind, I did 
not know that I was even to give them to 
any person, without the consent of the house. 
ho was the other gentleman? Ido not 
know his name, ae 

Are you certain you do not know his name? 
I do not know his name. - * 

-- Did you know his name yesterday? No, I 
did not. ee 

Did you tell me bis name yesterday? I do 
not recollect that I did, I am confident I-did 
not know his name. _ ' 

Recollect yourself.—I am confident I did 

pot know his name. 

‘Did you not tell me his name was Wilkin- 
son? I believed it was Wilkinson, but I mis- 
took the ‘name, and:I.do not know the name 
now; the n who ‘came mentioned the 
name of Wilkinson, but it was not the person's: 
yame who came to me; though I might say 
it “— Wilkinson 'to Mr. Wardle, I was. mis- 
taken. , 

Do you mean to say, that the person who 
came said he was sent by Mr. Wilkinson? 
He mentioned the name of Wilkinson, but I 
am not certain in’ what-way he used. that 


those letters 


Whom did thi in say he came from? 





Vics 


Whoever it was he came from, did he ask for 
any particular letter, or gnly applied to you, 
epee ‘the general subject? He said nothing 
| about letters. 


yy cBy Lord Milton.) 

‘What did you mean when you wrote that 
you had been applied. to upon the same busi- 
ness from another’ quarter; what do these 
words mean? I meant the business of this 
inquiry, , 

(By Mr. Wardle, ) 


Did the person coming from Mr. Lowten re~ . 
uest that you would not produce those letters? 
he knew nothing at all about letters. 
What did he ask for? He asked me some 
questions about Mr. Dowler. t 
What application did this person. make to 
ou? He asked me some questions about Mr. 
owler. 
Did this conversation relate to nothing but 
Mr. Dowler? ‘Mr. Dowler and Mrs. Clarke. 
What did he say upon the subject of Mrs. 
C.? I forget almost.what he asked me; he 
asked me a few questions about them, and I 
told him that shd told me she was married to 
at! a a i 6 : . 
hat did he say upon the subject af papers? 
Nothing at alt. | ie z ™ 
Why then do you assign this person called 
upon you from Mr. Lowten, as the reason for 
not returning:the letters to Mrs. C.—For no 
reason for the: person having called on me 
from Mr. Lowten; but on turning the matter 
in my own mind, I thought it most prudent 
so to do. . 
Then why have you stated in your letter, 
that this person having called upon you was the 
reason for not returning the letters to Mrs. C,? 
In turning it in my own mind, I thought that 
I might be censured by the house, understand- 
ing that I must‘attend this house, for delivering 
those letters to. Mrs, C. 
+ Had you, at the ‘time of writing that letter, 
received an order from the house to produce 
these letters? No. ve 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Did the person who came from Mr. Lowten 
desire’ you to keep back those letters, and to 
suppress them? He said nothing at all about: 
them; he did not’ know that I‘had a letter, to 
| my knowledge. <3 


(By Lord Folkestone. ) 1" 


_ At: the time you saw that person, had you 
received an order to attend this house? No.. 

. What made you epee ou should be 
gunige to attend this house? Because the 
gentleman, who came, said he supposed I must 
attend this house. : ; 

Have you seen that person since-yesterday ? 


es... ee Eo 
. Where? I saw him; he came to Hemp-. 
stead to-day,‘and I came to town with him, 





} Did he go to Hampstead to fetch you? Yes. 














~ 
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Did he carry'down the summons to attend 
this house? No. ~ 


How came’ you. to come to town with hitn ? I 
He came there after I received the summonss | 


I did not expect he would come there, 

. His name is not Wilkinson? No. 

Do: you know what his name is?’ I should 
know what his name was if I heard it ;- I have 
heard it to-day, but do not recollect it. 

Is it Williams? No. 

. Did he-say any thing to ou. to-day about 
the letters? N o, he knew I 


~~. he did not speak to you upon the sub- 
ject? No; I believe his name is Wright, but 
[am not sure. 

You stated in the former part of your exami- 
nation, that’ you believed Mrs. C. was Mr. 
Dowler’s wife; did. you ever apply to Mr. 
Dowler for the satisfaction of’ your debt ? 
Never. 

Why did you not? I had not.an opportu- 


nit 

“Did you ever seek for an opportunity? 
No, 1 do not know that I ever did ; I was not 
anxious about the business; I did not suppose 
but what I should be paid. 


(By Mr. Charles Adams. ) . 


_ In what profession are you? A -baker, by 
business. 

How, long have you lived in Hampstead? 
8 or 9 years. 

‘ You are a housekeeper there? Yes, 


(By Mr. Hibbert.) 


You have stated, that you believed Mrs. C. 
was Mr. Dowler’s wife, and you have also 
stated. that she told you when she. came to 
Hampstead sie was a widow; did you suppose 
the marriage = Mr.- Dowler took pave at 
Hampstead? No. 

Why then did you believe that sen was Mr. 
Dowler’s wife, a she had previously told 
you she was a widow? Mrs. C.-left my house 
and went to town; when she returned, Mr. 
Dowler returned with her, or near that time; 
it was after that.time that Mr. Dowler was in 
the habit of coming, that she told me ake was 
mairied to Mr. Dowler. 


(By Mr. Beresford.) 
You‘ have stated, that you received a letter 
‘yesterday from Mrs. C.; what are the contents 
be that letter? I have it in my pocket. 


[The Letter was read.] 


« Mrs. Clarke will esteem herself greatly obliged 
Phuc Mr. Nicols, if he will send, as he has 
promised, all her letters by the bearer, 
. “ who. she. sends in compliance with the 
““ arrangement made by him two hours 

“ ago.” neg 1 rcs eae 

s Mr. Nicols, » 


“ opposite New End, Hampstead.” 
Who was the bearer. f thas letter? J 





the letters to-. 
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_| letters?. I do not.know how she 





| 





[ow 


do not-know who it was,  servunt’on horses 
ac 

What did Mrs. C, mean. by the. arrange- 
ment? I <a she means the conversae 
tion between’ Wardle and myself on the 


* 


subject. © 

as nearly as you:can that conver= 
sation? Mr.. Wardle called:on me, to ap- 
ply. for those letters, and I. told Mr. Wardle 


I was not inclined :to give them: up; in fact, 


I should not think fit. to give them up-with-— 
out an order from the person to whom they: 
belonged. Mr. Wardle left me, with the sup- 
position that I should deliver the letters up; 
when I received an order from Mrs.C.; but - 
on turning it in my mind, I did not think 
fit to give them up even. then. 


‘(By Sir G. Hill.) © 


When did Mrs. C. know that you had these 


pri, oa 


haps I might mention to some one that I 
these pes soguapnliy it might come to her know- 


‘ledge. by 


Mr. JOHN REID was called in, and examined, 
( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Where do you live? In St. Martin’s lane, 
Sg you keep an hotel in St. Martin’s lane? 


Do you know Mr. Dowler? I do. 

How long have you known him? About twe 
years, I believe; I cannot be exact to the time, 

How long has Mr. Dowler frequented your 
house? About two years. 
Do you recollect his coming there at any 
time with a person whom he represented to be 
his wife? Ido, 

When? At all of the times he was in town, 
at — time or other. s + 

Has he been frequently at ur house with a 
person whom he represented peg wie? Not 
very frequently. 

Do you now know who the lady. Apa ras whom 
he so represented as his wife?, I : 

Was it the same person that always came 


with him? The same 
When was that n last. at. your house, 
that you ‘knew her. to. be there? think Jast 


Friday se’ennight, the day that Mr, Dowler 
came to town. 

You do not know who that. lady is? T have 
heard, but I do not know of my own knowl 

"Has Mr. Dowler supplied any body with wine 
from your house? No, Mr. Dowler has had 
some wine from my house. 

Where has that wine been sent to? I believe 
somewhere Bedford-square, .f think, but 
I do not recollect ; if I had expected to be ask 


ed the question, I would have made myself. sure - 


of it. 

Did the lady who came with Mr. Dowler, go . 
by the name of Mrs. Dowler? Certainly ng 
did, or she would not have been in my apes 


- Was the person who was with Mr, Dowler 
on Friday se’ennight, at your house, the lady 





pw 





ve 
¥ 
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who used to:bé: with him auder the name of 
Mrs. Dowler? The same. 


~ Did you ever hear her go by any other aame | 


but that of Ma. Dowler! Now): 
, ow ever ‘address hier: yourself ‘by the 
name of Mrs. Dowler? I did. eA 
Did she answer tothat name? Most certainly. 
- Are you sure it was on Friday se’ennight that 
this lady was at’ your house for the last time? 
The last time that I saw hér. = 2 2 eee 
- Are you sure as to the day? To the best of 
my recollection. +53 
Aire you sure it was the day Mr. Dowler ar- 
rived in town? FE thivk it was. 
“ Are you certain of that fact? As wellasmy 
memory serves nie, Fam. 


Have you seen that lady any: where: in the | f 
~ neighbourhood of this house since you came? | 
‘I have not. 


“She passed'as Mts. Dowler on that evening ? 
Yes, stre did. - ° i 


ave you ever heard Mr. Dowler call -her'|, 


by the name'of Mes. Dowler? Yes, I have. 
And she answered to that nante? Yes.. 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw. | 


GEORGE ROBINSON was called in, and 
examined. 


(By the Chancellor of the Bchequer.) 


Are you the porter at ae gu hotel? Yes. 
Do you ktiow Mr. Dowler? Yes. ~ 
How long have you known him? From the 
time that he retarned: from the expedition that 
Game home from Buenos Ayres; chat was the 
first knowledge I had of fim. ° 
Did you ever see with him 
ealled by the’ namé of Mrs: 
At your master’s house? Yes. 
Living with him there? ‘For a short time. 


lady thet he 
? Yes: 


As his wife?. Yes, as his wife. ; of 


Do you know who that lady is? Yes. - 
Who is tn? She goes by the name of Mrs, 
Clarke, to my knowledge. 
How do you know'that? By the public talk 
I have heard that of het; nothing further. 
Have you ever béen to her house? Yes, in 


me Po leading from Bloomsbary-square 


uate, 
‘Was there any name upon her door there? 
sv gales Aang seg gm ' 
Did you ever carry her any thi re? Yes. 
Wha? Wier erent 
Prom your imaster’s? Yes. ~ 
‘Who ordered that wine? 1 réceived the or- 
der from my master. -— oe! 
Have you seen her at your master’s house 
lately? © EF have ot. te fie 
_ Have you ‘seen her since Mr. Dowlet’s return 
from Spain?) Ihave not.’ : 


| 9 Have you seen Mr. Dowler there since? Yes, 


T have. ae 

To whom ‘was the wine directed to be car- 
fied? Mrs. Dowler. ° ee 
- ‘Toe carrielito No. 14, Bedford-ptace?’ Yes. 
rh would ktiow the lady if you saw ‘her? 
Yes, I believe stiowld, - se 


_ Have you ever seen her at any other! 


_| or carried wine, to her any where else? .. ¥es,: iy 


Where? . At the end of the Kieg's Read; I 
‘helieve it is called Westcott Buildiogs, or some+: 
ig: Soh a leading to. “> — i 
at name carry it to there? Mrs. 
When? I-might: say ‘1. believe it was. the! 
,18th or 14th of Dee blast, © .. or 
Who ordered that wine? I-am not sure.. 
* [The Witness was directed to. withdraw.]} 


SAMUEL WELLS was called in and examined. 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Are you a waiter at Slaughter’s ceffee- house ? 
Do you know Mr. Dowler? : Yes, 
-Do you know Mrs. Dowler? By.name..  — 
Have you seen her? ' By the name of Mrs. . 


Dowler I have seen her. . 
a you heard her called by that name? I 


ve. 
When did you:see her there last? . It might. 


| be about eight days ago. 


Do yeu recollect the day of the week? . I 
cannot, 1d 
In whose company was she? With Mr. Dow- 
ler. ° - 

- How long did she stay there? “One night. 

Do you happen to know what the real name 
of that lady isnow? Not till L:had seen it in 
the paper. er 

Have you' seen ber-any where else? . No 
where else but at our house, 


. . (By Lord Folkestone, ) 


Did yon ever deliver a letter to this lady,-di« 
rected to Mrs. Dowler? No, I have uot, 


(By the Attorney General. ) 


Was Mr. Dowler ever there with any othéey 
lady except this? Not tomy knowledge. 
‘The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 
‘he Chairman was directed to report pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. | 


Mr. Wardle proposed to call in Mrs. 
Favery for examination, but the serjeant 
at arms appeared at the bar, and stated 
that she was not in attendance. 

The-Chancellor .of the Exchequer, after 
stating that it-would be necessary to sum- 
mons one ofthese witnesses for to-morrew, 
in order to identify Mrs, ‘C. asked Mr. © 
Wardle, whether he had any further 
charges to prefer?. 9 ~ : 
‘: Mr. Wardle replied, that he was not yet 
prepared to state the nature of a Charge 
which he meant to adduce, if he found the 
evidence satisfactery. If he should find it 
so, he should bring it forward to-morr 
night.” =o. ba we) din men 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
& wish, that the ‘hon. member would have 





‘ 




















the goodness 

that the accused might be pr 

bring forward evidence in his de ‘ 
Mr. Wardle said, it was impossible for 


ébstge sin ovdes 
gneed: te 


to state the 


him to state. the c at that moment, 
but he would.be decided respecting, it in 
the morning,.and should take the earliest: 
ber of, informing the: right hon. 
nt, © { fH ‘ 
"oud area i that, in — 
uence e probable engagement of his 
a friend upon the business: of the com- 
‘ mittee to be appointed, inquiring about the 
letters disclosed:by Mr. Nicholls, he had 
undertaken to investigate the case he had 
alluded to, and he should apply himself to 
* the investigation in eosadciog: ‘ 
The: Chancellor of the: Exchequer could: 
not conceive how there could be any diffi- 
culty in stating the nature of the charge:: 
surely, after so much inquiry, it was rather 
hard to keep the pablic or the accused 
any longer in suspence;_ it was obviously 
desirable, that some information should be 
communicated as to this new charge, . in 
order that evidence respecting it, if any, 
should be in readiness, and the case should 
close on both sides to-morrow night. He 
wished much, therefore, to know the: de- 
scription of the intended charge, with a 
view to have it forwarded to the D. of Y. 
without delay; otherwise, there might be 
a difficulty, or atleast, a delay:in meeting 
it, against which delay it must be desirable 
‘by all parties to guard, after an inquiry so 
long protracted. ee 

Lord Fotkestone said, that in its present 

state it could not be mentioned. 

Mr. Secretary Canning was really sur- 
vised at the nature of the replies given to 
is right hon. friend. 1¢ was quite extra- 

ordinary, that a charge should be threat- 
ened, the object of which the accuser re- 
fused fo explain, adding to that refusal a 
confession that he has still tg leok out for 
evidence to on it. Neither in 
rliamentary proceedings nor legal re- 
ord had ewer heard 7 any dans so 
vague and indefinite. : 
rd Folkestone denied that the charge 
was either vague 
simple’ reason, that no charge whatever 
was made; It was because some doubt 
hong over this charge that it was not 
mentioned. If, while such doubt existed ;. 
if before the investigation of = evidence 
ing'to support it, an rge were 
prt hie Pen. friend a he cnighe be 
exposed to the imputation of preferring 


\ 


or indefinite; for this | 
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it did not follow that it should, if it 





afi anfounded charge which he — 


_putation against the noble 


ar 
i= no doubt that the noble lord would do 
| his duty in examining the case referred. 


'which formed the subject of 
}sation was most 
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‘substantiate. But he feltthe:propriety of. . 
the. course which he was pursuing, He. 
_was not ashamed. of his conduct, nor was. 


he afraid of the consequence of any impu- 

tation which the right hon. rote night 

throw out upon-his.character,, 
The. Chancellor. of the Exchequer dis- 

claimed the idea of earns WANE im, 
Lord Folkestone observed 


that he did-not 
mean the right hon. gent. - Fe oekt 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer resumed. 
He regretted.that the charge was not ex- — 
plained, or some of the parties involved 
in it mentioned, in order.that means might. 
be aflorded to the accused in due time to. 
meet it, and ie prove, if-in his power, 
that it was groundless. 
Mr, Whishread thought the observations, 
of the right hon. gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Bench of rather, an extraordinary, 
character. An imputation seemed to. be 
thrown out, that it. was intended to brin 
forward a charge in a manner pian ne 
to take the accused by surprise. If any. 
such imputation (and he. was sure it could 
not) were meant to attach to his hon, 
friend, or.the noble lord; he was confi- 
dent it was groundless. But if it were. 
possible for any man. to entertain the. in- 
tention which seemed to have been itr. 
puted, that house would defeat it. That 
house was not so circumscribed in its 


‘limits as to precipitate a termination of 


the inquiry, and refuse the accused a full 
opportunity of ‘defending himself against 
any charge that might be brought fore — 


ward. Athough it was understood that 


this charge was to close to-morrow night,, 


He 


ed necessary to extend it-farther.. 


to; but whatever the -event, be trusted 
that house would do its duty, and that jf, 
an attempt were made from any quarter to. 
withhold justice, such attempt would be 
baffled. On these grounds; he . saw ne 
reason for pressing, so much for. the. states. 
tment which the right hon, gent, desired. .. 

Mr. Canning did net mean to throw out 
any imputation, but he mast say, that he. 


retained: his opinion, that the _preseosing 
COBVEI-. 

unusual and unprese+ 
byes 
against the D, 
confessedly failed,. 3 


Y Revesfond thought 
- Mr. 

te press the hon. mover. 
brought forward 
of: ¥. in which he 
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and” it’ was" but fair ‘to afford-‘him’ some 
time for inquiry and reflection, in order to 
save him from similar failures, ~° 

The Speaker suggested ‘the’ form’ of a 
motion in the Committee, which’ was'a 


necessary preliminary to the appointment’ 


of the’ Committee for examining the Let- 
ters given in by Nicholls... ih 

This motion was put and carried. The: 
house resumed ; and it’ was’ ordered,: on 


the motion of Mr: Wharton, That a Com- | 


mittee should be appointed to examine the 

- Letters alluded to, and to ‘report ‘to the 
house such Letters, and such’ parts of 
letters, as had any bearing upon the ques- 
tion referred ‘to the consideration of the 
committee of the whole’ house. Upon- 

~ the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, ‘the’‘Committee was ordered to 
consist ‘of the following members, three 
of whom are to be a-quorum,’namely, Mr. 
Wardle, Mr. W. Wynne, Mr. Croker, 
Mr.: Brand, and Mr. Leach. 

(Mreitra “Entistinc Brit.] Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. moved that this bill be’read a 
third time, to which he had produced two 
néw clauses; the one extending the pro- 
visions of the’ bill to the fencible regiments 
of Royal Miners belonging to the counties 
of Cornwall ‘and‘ Devonshire ;° and the 
other restraining the operation of the bill, 
whenever the militia establishment fell as 
low as two-fifths of the quota provided by 
the act of 1807. The noble lord said, that 
the principle upon which his Bill went, 


was, that the Militia regiments should not. 


be weakened ‘to less than two-fifths of their 
numbers, following ‘the ‘regulation laid 
down in 1807, nor exceed three-fifths . of 
that number. } reel 9 
Colonel: Frankland complained, that the 
noble lord had ‘introduced. this clause by 
ize-upon the house in the : last stage 

of the bill, without having allowed any 
opportunity for considering it in its va- 
rious bearings. It was ‘a clause which 
would go totally to cliange the established 
order of the Militia, and went in a_parti- 
cular‘degree to affect the regiment with 
which: he happened to be best connected. 
It would operate as a premium’ to those. 
counties which had been negligent in car- 
_ rying into eflect the Militia act, andtend 


to: encourage such negligence for the fa- | sy 


ture; while it would operate as:a heavy 
and appogmire penal, on those counties 
which have done their duty by complet- 


ing their ballots, as it-was upon such coun- 
ties only this bill:would have operation, 
by creating the necessity for a:new ballot 
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where the ballots had:already taken place 


to’'their fullest extent. 
Lord Castlereagh said; this ‘clause did no’ 

more’than carry into effect the principle 

of ‘the former Militia Enlistment’ bill; 


list into the: line.» With regard to ‘an 
rtial oppression upon counties hick 

ad completed their ballots, and the ope- 
ration as a premium to others which had: 
not completed ‘their levies; apprehended 
by the hon: gent::his fears. were ground- 
less; for by. the last returns of the differ- 
ent counties, it appeared that of: the 
36,000 men to be raised, the deficiency 
was not more than 2000. and a fraction, so 
that the operation of the bill must be ge- 
‘neral. ‘Besides, inthe other bill which he’ 
meant to bring forward onthe subject, a 
very  corisiderable relief would be afforded 
to the ballotted men, towards the means of 
providing substitutes. 
~ Col. Loveden joined 
col. Frankland. aii 
. Lord Castlereagh had no objection to 
withdraw the amendment, not wishing to 
press it without allowing time for further 
consideration. s i 

- The observed the ‘clause had 
now passed the first and second. readings, 
and was agreed to by the house, and 
therefore could not be. withdrawn consis- 
ently with the forms of proceeding. The 
Clause was read a third time- and agreed 
to. Several other amendments were then 
moved by lord Castlereagh, and agre 
to.—Upon the question being put that the 
bill do pass, 

Lord Milton rose to object to it altoge- 
ther,'as being a measure introduced in di- 
rect violation of what he always under- 
stood to:be the’ positive pledge of the noble 
lord upon the introduction of his former 
bill ; namely, that it was not to be adopted 
as a regular and permanent. system, but. 
‘only to be resorted to on great and ee, 
occasions. It was. upon’ the strength of 
this promise that many gentlemen were 
finduced to agree to ‘the principle, who 
never expected that the noble lord would 
convert a measure, avowedly of temporary _ 
pressure, into a regular and’ permanent 
stem. But now, without stating any 
such emergency, the noble lord revived 
the measure, and. seemed -to rest-upon it 
as.a regular expedient for recruiting the 
troops of the line. \\But-the measure it- 
self could, not fail to produce. the most 


in the ‘ objections of 





| mischievous effects vpon the -diseipline 
e ’ 





[ose | 


which’ allowed ‘the privates in each regi- 
‘ment, to the number of three-fifths, to‘en-'  - 
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and morality. of the. militia, regiments , 


themselves, by exposing the privates to be 
"tampered | ith SS penianen and. other. 
means equally. destructive to morals..and 
discipline, in order to, induce.them to en- 
list ; and therefore, even. if it.were objec- 
_ tionable. upon no. other. ground,: it: was 
highly.so upon this... One. great object-of 
- keeping up the militia force within, the 
country, was, that it might be ready to 
meét an enemy in case of invasion: but 
if by the principle of this bill the: best-dis-, 
ciplined men of the militia regiments were 
to be.drafted into. the disposable force,’ 
and the militia .regiments thus reduced to 
skeletons, and left to be filled up with raw 
levies, the noble lord would.not say, -that 
regiments. so. circumstanced, and only 
allel gut for a month .in the .year, eould 
be fit to meet an enemy in the field... He 
therefore thought the country rather hardly 
dealt by. in. this measure, not only upon 
the. ground he had stated, but by the op- 
pressive burthens which a. fresh. ballot 
would impose., The noble lord, it seemed, 
had at last found out. that the ballot was 
' oppressive on the people;.and he had 
found out an expedient for easing the bur- 
then, by allowing to each balloted man 
ten guineas towards. the bounty for pro- 
curing a substitute. The only operation 
however to be expected from this was to 
. raise the price of substitutes, and impose in 
another way, a‘ heayy. burthen .om the 
country. . This was truly a most notable 
expedient, one which it was-quite impos- 
. sible the, noble Jord himself could expect 
to produce the.effects he proposed.. Upon 
the whole, he wasdecidedly averse, after 
-so recently carrymg into effect a militia 
ballot throughout the country, to resort 
again to another, and thus for the. noble 
lord to. come forward, year after year, 
with. a measure like this, totally sub- 
versive. of the. original intent and. con- 
stitation of the militia, and converting it 
to a.mere vehicle for recruiting the line. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre was also averse to this 
measure, and testified to the severity with 
which the militia ballots, opera He 
regretted that the neble lord sheuld bring 
forward the present bill, and. urge it 
threugh the house, before. he introduced 
the other bill, of which he had given no- 
tice. On the former occasion, both bills 
Were brought forward together, and the 
house had an oppoftunity of discussing 


them in their progress. He wished: the 
meant. to in- 


noble lord to state. when he 
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Lord..Castlereagh answered that it would 
be in the course ofaweek. .  - ., 
. Sir George Warrender, though wishing’ to 
inicrease the disposable force of the coun- 
try, thought the means proposed by. this 
bill circuitous, inefficacious, and hostile to 
their own operation. ‘ He should rather 
at once vote for a bill to enable the whole 
of the militia to volunteer into the -line, 
than take away one half of the militia, 
and leave the other to_be filled up by.re- 
cruits. It would be infinitely: less. op-. 
pressive to ballot men at once for the line. 

Mr. Windham rose, and said, that if he 
forbore troubling the house at present at 
any song it was not from want of a due 
sense of the many. and radical objections 
to which the present measure was liable; 
but as another Bill was shortly to be. in- 
troduced, when there would be full. op- 
posters of discussion,’he should reserve, 

imself for that eccasion; though it was 
rather unfortunate that his observations 
would come after half of a measure had 
been already adopted. But, while the pre- 
sent Inguiry into:the Conduct of the Com- 
. mander in Chiefwhich so occupied their at- 
tention, to the exclusion of the weightiest 
considerations, considerations affecting 
the very existence of the empire; lasted, 
it was difficult, if not impossible to find 
opportunity for any other discussion. By 
the mode they:had thought proper to 


adopt. in-conducting that inquiry, which, »_ 


however, he thought could have been at- 
tained by a-different course, as effectual; , 
and certainly more speedy, it was now 
found they could not calculate upon its. 
probable conclusion; on the contrary, 
they had no controul whatever over their. 
own proceedings, for asingle woman (Mrs. 
Clarke) had: shewn that she could rout 
them horse and foot; it was, therefore, 
he thought the noble lord should not have 
brought the business on in such a situation. 
However detrimental the course they. had 
adopted of prosecuting the Inquiry was,. 
both to the service of the country and to 
the character ‘of the house, they were 
thereby reduced to the necessity of sub- 
mitting to. see a. measure which was only 
temporary, become permanent, without 
either the attention or attendance of the 
house. He should, therefore, reserve him- 
self till the opportunity grrived of. discus- 
sing is attentively, only contenting himself 
with saying, that however politically: hos-~ 
tile he might be tothe, present adminis- 
tration, there was mo measure, their .eon- 





, , *toduce his other bill, 


{ 





duct respecting Spain not excepted, he 
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iprould ‘sooner ‘take; wheréon to form a just 
estimate of the weakness of their counsels. 
<The Bill was then passed and ordered to. 
' the Lords.: ete Aue age 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, |. 
Pa Weilnesday, February 15. — 
‘ a PéECULATORS.] ~ ‘Sit J. ‘Newport 
“wished to ask 'the tight hon. secretary’ for 
‘Treland, whether or not any steps had been 
taken for the ‘criminal prosecution of the 
‘Tate collector for ‘Cork, in consequence of 
‘His embezzlement of the public money ? 
~'Sit A. Wellesley answered, he did not 
" -“@ndérstand that any steps had ‘been taken 
‘for ‘his ptosecution : “he was now, however, 
an gaol. : 
Sir John ee a gave notice, that 
“he should, on Friday next, move for leave 
"to bring in ‘a Bill to constitute Embezzle- 
“ment of the Public Motiey by any collec- 
“tor of ageht ‘entrusted with the receipt 
‘thereof, a felony, without benefit of 
“tk : ' 
~ “{Stamforo Warr.) “Lord Henniker rose 
~t6 call the ‘attention of the house ‘to the 
of a motion made by an ‘hon. gent, 
yesterday, for 4 writ to issue for the’ elec-— 
"ion ‘of a mémber for Stamford, in ‘the 
“‘rooin of gen. Bertie, now a peer of ‘the 
‘anited kingdoin. But first, hé moved that 
'- “the act’be read which ‘explained the cases 
“wherem members should be deemed to: 
“have vacated their seats.— [It' was read ac- 
“eordingly.]—The noble lord then observ- 
“ed, that atrouigh ‘he was sure the motion of 
“thé ‘hon. "gent. last night for ‘the writ in 
* qttestion to issue, was made with the wor- 
lest thotives, yer it appeared to him that 
“hts zeal ‘was rather premature, as such a 
thotion ‘coutd ° be warratited “by a 
thorough ‘conviction of the fact that ‘the 
‘hon. general ‘had redlly vacated his ‘seat ; 
‘by a letter ‘in his hand fiom gen. ‘Bertie, 
‘it appeared ‘that ‘that thon. member ‘was 
“not ‘himself ‘conscious of having vacated 
“his ‘seat ; nvither ‘did ‘he appear, under 
‘ “the meaning of the.att now read, to 
“have ‘done so, by any thing ‘stated inthe 
“motive assigne for the hon: gent ’simotion. 
*Jewas teve, decd, that cen. - Bertie ‘had 
“grothd to consider himself as next ‘heir to 
- “#he ndble title‘of Lindsey, and consequent- 
“Ty a peer of the anited kingdom, and'might 
“have ‘received ‘his samnrons ander the great 
~#eal ‘to‘assume that title ; but, then‘he was 
“ot summoned to'take ‘his seat ‘as a peer 
“Of parliament, which was necessary, ‘in 


| cords for 160 years; in order to 





op eae 


[050 
bern — and Scotland, not 
‘of the upper house of pafliament, mi 

sit as* members. Besides, “30 far ph 
| being actually in the possession of the title 


of Lindsey 


general to. 


} it was’ rece: 
into the-inve 


claims: He, therefore, concluded by & 


| Wish to put sonre~ motion for withdrawing 


the writ, ‘or annulling the order of yes- - 
terday. - sid | . 

Mr. Madocks said, that he was not awace 
of the circumstances now stated by the 
noble lord, when ‘fre’ niade his ‘motion for 
the writ poner: Tt had been comme- _ 
nicated to him, that gen. Bertie was come 
to the title, and summoned to the upper 
house, and therefore feeling that the right 
of election ‘and representation was the 
privilege ofthe electors of Stamford, he had 
moved for the writ. 

The Speaker rose/to state,with leave of . 
the honse, what occurred to him on the 
subject. ft was’ ‘usual with the house to 
give credit tothe statement of any of its 
members which met with no contradiction, 
and therefore-when the hon. member stated 
yesterday asa fact the circumstance which 
was the ground of his motion, and no ob- 
jeetion was made, the house, as a matter 
‘of course, agreed to it, ‘and the order was 
made accordingly. But tow that the 
honse was better mformed pon the sub- 
ject, it ‘would ‘be.competent for them to 


persede the’ writ.’ Something similar had 
occurred‘ in the case of gen. ‘Egerton, the 
‘presumptive ‘heir to the duke of Bridg- 
water.— The writ was ordered to be super- 
seded. sia paw thea asi 
[Masor.Covetzt.] Mr. Whitbread stated 
to the ‘house his wish’ to attract ‘its parti- 


Although tie had no distitict proposition ta 
make, he still hoped for its indulgence, as 
his Object was'to'do justice’to the character 
of avery meritorious officer, whose feelings 
‘were wounded in consequence of some part 
of the examination of colonel’ Gordon, Tast 
night, inthe’ committee. He atladed to 
‘Major Covell.—That respectable officer 
‘was that day introduced tohim, and during 
‘the short' period ‘of His interview, express- 
ed ‘the apprehensions ‘he ‘entertamed, lest — 
from ‘what appeared in ‘the ae se of the 
day, an. impression might go abroad inju- 
rious to‘his character. Heé‘then presented 
to him the paper which he (Mr. W.) held 
rin ‘tris hand. ~ It‘was a fetter from major- 





order ‘to ‘vacate fis seat in ‘that house, 


general Leith, expressive‘of the ‘high’ opi- 


/ 





ion of res 
provehis 


amend the ‘proceeding by an order to su- _ 


cular ‘aftention ‘for a very few moments. - — 











’ 
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-nion which‘ that officer entertained of the 
meritorious services of major Covell; an 
opinion ‘not’ expressed ‘alone in-'general 
‘terms; but justified’ bya reference: to his 
able conduct in commanding the'76th re- 
riment, m ‘the late ‘masterly retreat of the 
itish ‘army, underthe lamented sir John 
Moore.— Major Covell was anxious that he 
should state these circumstances tu the 
house, to protect ‘his reputation from any 
unmerited aspersion. ° (In answer he (Mr. 
W;) did assure him that not adoubt existed 
in the breast of any member of the Com- 
mittee, relative to his’ meritorioas charac- 
ter and conduct, nor was theré any symp- 
tom manifested’ by any person of a wish 
to cast the remotest suspicion upon either. 
An irrelevant examination had been gone 
into, in which colonel Gordon was redaced 
to’ the necessity of an answer referring to 
him; but’ such examination ’ was subse- 
quently expunged from the minates of the 
committee.—I' do hope, said Mr. Whit- 
bread, that the house will excuse this tress- 
pass upon: its attention; and that it will per- 
ceive that the sole object ‘is to satisfy the 
feelings of a distinguished officer, (hear! 
hear:!) apprehensive of undeservedly suf- 
fering in the estimation of his country, 
from the tendency: 6f certain questions; 
put by a Committee of this house. ‘I now 
beg leave, without either comment or ob- 
servation, to read the following letter from 
major-general Leith to sit Thomas Mus- 
grave: 


» € No..10, Cork-street, Burlington-street, 
14th Feb. 1809, 

. {§ Srr-—Having had the honour to command 
a Brigade in Spain of which the 76th regiment 
formed a part, I trust you will pardon my ad- 
dressing you on a subject of a regimental na- 
ture, whith the interest I feelin a corps that has 
faithfully served under my orders, and justice 
to major Covell, who commanded, have prin- 
cipally prompted.“ It is due to major Covell 
to state, that the Jate much regretted: lieutenant 
colonel Symes, from having been. employed on 
other duties and ill health, commanded the 
76th regiment but one day in the field, near 
Lago, where he was obliged to relinquish ‘it ; 
previous and’ subsequent ‘to that period major 
Covell paid the greatest attention to his charge, 


and [ had: hoped, that under the circumstances: 


of the vacancy occasioned by. the death of lieu- 
tenant colonel Symes, he would, have received 
the. vacant commission. ; I apprehend, it was 


not known. to the. Commander in, Chief, that | 
during the whole of the arduous retreat of the | 


late army major Covell had charge of the regi- 
ment, seas aetoeel wean to lieutenant 
colonel Shaw, it could not fail to’be a circum- 


stance of a depressing nature, to find that offi- 
Vor. XII, 





er in Chief, eonceiving’it 
Jieut. colonel Symes would 





cer, who was a’subaltern in the 76th regiment, 
after major Covell -had been five years a cap- 
tain, now, placed over him in the régiment.—- 
In the anxious-desire which, I feel for th 

motion of an old and respectable officer, I 
to hope you will, acquit me of the most 
supposition that the ifterests of the 76th regi- 
ment are not perfectly attended to by you as 






‘its natural guardian.» And believe the respect 


with which I have the ‘honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient, &c. &e. . »: eA biG 
“ James Lertu, Maj. Gen. » 

“ General Sir Thos, Musgrave, Bart.” _, 

Sir Arthur Wellesley wished \ permission 
to say w few words in consequence of what 
was stated in the Jetter just read. He had 
the honour of knowing both lieut.-colonel 
Shaw and major Covell, and-of both he had 
avery high opinion. But notwithstand- 
ing the suggestions in’ that letter, he did 
not think it‘at ‘all surprising that lieut.- 
col. Shaw, who in 1804 was a: lieut. colo- 
nel, should be appointed to 4 regiment in 
preference to’ major’ Covell, who was not 
promoted to’ his majority until 1807.‘ He 
himself had known col. Shaw in the 76th 
regiment so long back as the ‘year’ 1787, 
and, from his services’ in India with the 
76th, that officer had claims for promotion 
in that particular regiment. It was under 
the conviction of such elaims that he 
thought proper to recommend the appoint- 
ment to his royal highness the Command- 
robable: that 
ave been al- 
lowed to_ sell his lieutenant-colonelcy. 
That sale the Commander in Chief did not 
allow ; but, when col. Symes was changed 
to a garrison battalion, the appointment of 
col. Shaw took place. ©” ? 

Mr. Whitbread ‘had, in reply, only te 
impress upon the house, that major Covell 


had been thirteen years a captain, and 


then purchased his majority. 
_ The Speaker then interfered, as there 
was. no question before the house. j 
[Conpucr or tHe Duke ‘or York.) | 
Mr. Leach ed from the Committee, 
appointed to inspect certain Letters which 
were delivered in to the’ Committee of the 
whole house, appointed to investigate the 
Conduct of h. r. h. the Duke of York, and 
to report to the house’such of them, or 
such parts of them,‘as may be relevant’ to 
the matters referred to ‘the consideration 
of the said Committee of the whole Howse. 
The Report was as follows: “ Your Com+ 
mittee have inspected the several ‘letters 
referred to them by this honourable house ; 
and, in pursuance -of ‘their ‘instructions, 
ae. aan heart letters inclosed 
2 
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in acbundle aarked A. : But. they. b 
leave to.remark, that they ‘do riot. wish’ 
to be understood that all’ these letters af. 
ford direct evidence applicable to the subi 
‘Ject now inade, or any which ‘may here- 
‘fer becoine the subject of inquiry ; but 
your, Committee do, not. conceive, them- 


selves, aut d to »judge .whether these 
letters are-admissible evidence)”. .. 
‘Lord Folkestone now. rose: to. move ‘the 


order of the. day for the house to resolve 
into a Committee ‘upon the inquiry res- 
petting the Conduct of h.'r. h. the Com- 
mander in Chief... But first. he hoped to 
be indulged. with, the liberty of a few ob- 
servations, in, consequence of what had 
passed last night. He. felt it uanecessary 
to say any thing with respect to himself, 
or the part he had taken in. this. proceed- 
ing ;, but he. hoped the .house would .do 
justice to the motives and conduct.of the 
hon. gent., whom. he was happy to call 
his hon, friend, but :»who had been more 
than once stigmatized, in the course of 
this enquiry, by the appellation iof the 
acenser. His-hen.-friend, he -would. say, 
had not been fairly.dealt.by : forin the 
arduous and important task he had under- 
taken from) an imperious. sense of public 
' «katy, ‘he had not, been allowed to proceed 
jn. the mode he himself would have chosen, 
but- was forced to.adept the line suggested 
_ dy) a leatned leman in jthat house, 
_ who. was the avowed friend and adviser of 
the party. accused.,:; He believed this, was 
the first time when, on any -similar pro- 
ceeding, the, person bringing forward e 
‘charge forthe sake ef public justice was 
refused the fiberty of, choosing: hig owa 
mode ef conducting his preceeding, and 
forted to adopt ‘the line. pointed out by 
the friend. and adviser. of the. accused. | 
His hon. friend had been obliged to.go on | 
day alter day, without imterval-or respite, 
under the fatiguing.exertions insepara 
from, the duty he ‘had undertaker, vp’ to 
the very.moment when.ke (the noble lor) 
scemg. bum, oppressed, and ‘sinking: under | 
the \task by mere fatigue of mind and 
body,-had come forward. to, his assistance. | 
His bon. friend, in the side he had taken, | 
was allowed mo such assistants asa Low- | 
ten,. or a ,Wilkinson.. He was obliged to | 
do the whole duty, and seek evidence | 
where he could, find. it... The noble lord | 
tensted "it; would. never, be forgotten, in» 
at. house, that it xray & held in ever- 

ing remembrance; by the) country et 

‘large, that, his honourable, frieud had 


been } [| 





sbliged to. fallow, up his, daty, ‘under 





& 


held out to-intimidata 


him.’ Menaces.-had, been. frequently, ate - 


tered, .that. infamy, would attach to, higs 
if ‘he: failed .in. his. pursuit. But, never+ 
theless, his honoarable friend had gone oa, 
day after day, in, spite of such. menaces, . 
aud performed his public duty as became 
a member of that house. Having stated 
thus much.in behalf of his hon. friend, 
there were some other points to which he 
had now to call the attention of the house, 
in respect to some rsijto which:he had 
alluded yesterday, yoo the particulars of . 
which he did not think he was bound te 
conceal. fromthe house. As to any at- 
tempt at stigmatizing the motives by 
which he was actuated, he felt the. most 
perfect. indifference,. In addition to the. 
proofs in the hands. of his hon, friend, a. 
clue to other. documents had been given 
him: by a-gentleman who did not wish to 
be brought forward ;. but who. stated that 
he shad seen in the possession of a person 
in the  city.some papers of an important 
nature, chiefly affecting the D..of York, 
Those papers, he said, were in the hands 
of a person who did not wish to produce 
them. | He did not name the.person, but 
left it for conjecture to find him out from 
the.mere suggestion of a remote clue, that — 
he was the solicitor to a banker, whom he 
named,.and that they. had come into. his 
hands .in consequence of a. bankruptcy.’ 
There -were several bankers, of the same 
name; but he (Lord F.) undertook the in- 
quiry, and found out the solicitor, called 
on him, and’asked him if he thad the pa- 
pers? He said he had. .He was then 
asked ‘whether he would produce ‘them? 
He answered, that he wished not to do so, 
His reason was.asked; and he answered 
that he did. not ;wish,to, appear at the bar 
of the house..of..commons, lest he migh 
be. looked upon as an ‘informer, or hi 


ble | name held: up to the public coupled with 
‘some of ‘the persons who had ‘been exa- 


mined there. Some pains were taken to 
‘obviate his objections; but ke said he wag - 
afraid the right hon. gent. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and his connections, 
might injure him.in. his professional pur- 


suits; indeed, ‘his principal apprehension 


seemed to be of pi Lingery. He 
was asked, if'it was a-matter of ‘etiquette 
4n his ‘profession, in ‘cases of bankruptey, 
not to prodace such ‘papers ; ‘and he an- 
swered, a a said, ‘that uh, the mat- 
ter was takeh up as a ministerial, question 
No (no! Bs iy el the Pcee bench} 
be. was ‘afraid to produce them, as the 


' 














ences to his family might: be ‘in- 
javiews,:and he’ should be ruined in his 
profession. ° — vac arn amar ont ot 
own personal knowle was not aly: 
one in which imp Soantents ther 
subject: had been kept back on similar 
grounds, for he knew of several officers in 
the ‘army who could offer very important 
evidence, in support of the charges; but 
who could not be induced to: come’ for- 
ward, avowedly through the apprehension 
that they would, in consequenée,’ suffer 
severely in their professional pursuits, and 
be ultimately ryined.—TIt was early in the 
morning of this day. when he had last seen 
the solicitor. Inquiry was made whether 
the papers were then in his possession; 
and he answered‘ No,’ frankly declaring 
that he had purposely. put'them out of his 
possession, that he might assign that as a 
_ reason for not producing’ them. He was 
asked whether they were destroyed ; the 
reply was, that they were not; for he had 
handed them over toa friend. ~ He had 
left the noble lord with a promise, that he 
would immediately consult a learned gent. 
the tate Solicitor General (sir S. Romilly) 
to whom. he would submit the business, 
take his advice how to act, and‘ acquaint 
the noble lord with the result at a quarter 

t three that day. | The:noble lord said 

attended at the time and place ap- 
pointed: but instead of the man, he found 
a note from him, stating ‘that his learned 
friend. was professionally engaged before 
the Master of the Rolls, and he could not 
see him, but would take ‘a speedy oppor- 
tunity of consulting him, and would act 
according to the advice he should give 


him.—The noble lord said, he felt it bis* 


duty to communicate these circumstances 
immediately to the right’ hon. the--Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to move for the 
production of these papers, the at- 
tendance of this solicitor, for which he had 
already. moved. « As he had not seen those 
documents, he could not say they would 
bear directly on the case of the'army ; but 
as the disposal /under government 
had been frequently mentioned in the 
courseof this’ inquiry, and as he under- 
stood thé papers in’ question bore direetly 
upon that subject, he hoped there ‘would 
be no objection to their production. "When 
they should. come ‘before the hotise,' he 
should suggest that, as in the ease of the 


Jetters:produced last night, a select-Com-. 


mittee, should bexappointed to examine 
them, and ‘report their opinion, touching 
the matter contained therein... 


%, | 
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~ The Chancéllor of the Excheqtier said, that 
the nébletord had- béert particilarly stré- 
nuous if eaHing of thé house, and on the 
country, to hold the way in which the hon: 
gent. (Mr, Wardle) had’ been tréatéd* in 
opening’ this business, aud ‘the “way in 
which-the noble lord himself ‘had been 
treated, yesterd w ‘in everlastiig Temem-~ 
brance. If so, he (Mr. Perceval) hoped 
it would also. be held in -correct remem-~ 
brance. ‘Phe’noble lord was ‘cotvect i 
saying,’ that’ it was the anxious wish of 
gentlemen on that side of the- house, cut 
of regard, not to their own feelings dnly, 
but to those of the royal Duke, that every _ 
thing should he as fair, open, and pubhé 
as possible. But did‘it‘from thence follow, 
that the mode-'of proceeding, which had 
been, followed, had “heen forced on the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Wardle)? “Except. the 
noble lord himself there was not a dissen- 
tient voice in that house against the mole 
of proceeding which had been followed. 
The plan adopted,’ therefore, was not! one 
pressed on the hon. nrover: (Mr. Wardle), 
or on the house, by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Adam), or himself; but was one on’ which 
there was net a contrary ‘Opinion, but in 
one or two instances, m-the house, A 
gentleman behind him had epposed the 
mode adopted for the very reason, if he at 
all understood the opiencs of the noble 
lord andthe bon. mover of the Inquiry, 
that they would have supported it, namely, 
that it was too public a mode of ifvestigat 
tion, not, as it was now insinuated, that it 
was calculated to obstreet public justice: 
if his memory, however, did not fail him, 
the hon. gent. himself had not stated, that 
he wished for a select committee, but only . 
for a committee. ‘The noble lord had in- 
deed: | a stleet conmnittee ; but 
no felactance had’ been shewn by the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Wardle) to.the mode of pro- 
ceeding since adepted. It had not been 
pressed on him reluctantly, but had been 
acyuiesced in by the unanimous and con- 
sentient voice of the house. Was it, then. 
fair conduct to’ be observed towards any 
member. of that house? Was it fair°té- 
wards the ry of aks S gukyret . 
they should represented as guilty 
reo improper; and unparalleled conduct . 
towards the ‘mover of the aecusation—or 
should be held up to the public: a¥ imped. 
ing, whatevery one. was mote aiixiots 
thaw another, to invéstigate and — 
light? If they were to be tried for stich an 
offence, it was only necessary for their’ 
{ acquittal, that their conduct should be'fully © 








_ 


known! There never was.a case in which 
more fairness, or pareeies a ae ge 
every , assistance in the “investigation of 
truth, manifested itself... It. was no wonder, 
. therefore, that his feelings :were excited. 
‘when he heard the conduct of their pro- 
ceedings so arraigned, Hecould not for- 
bear, bowever, referring to one proof of 
the seprenaion of the hon. gent. himself 
_ (Mr, Wardle) of the whole of the conduct 
of the cause. During the whole of the 
proceedings. there had not been:a single 
division. . Not a. single proposition had 
been, insisted on by the hon. gent, (Mr. 
Wardle), and. in which he persevered, 

. which. bad not been conceded to him, or 
in, the negative to which he had not ac- 
icrers by waving a decision upon it. 
noble lord would not take it. amiss 

that he, (Mr. Perceval) declared his con- 
viction, if there was a member of that 
house who would not acquiesce in any 
thing of which he did not approve, with- 
out pressing the question to the only mean 
by which its merits could be properly de- 
cided on, the noble lord was that. person. 
In addition to the feeling which naturally 
attended an adherence to what a man 
thought right,.the noble lord would here 
have had the peculiar pleasure of holding 
up his boasted minority, however small, to 
the applause and admiration of the coun- 
try—a gratification of which he would not 
willingly have deprived himself, had a fa- 
yourable opportunity presenied itself. The 
noble lord had also:complained that things 
were not allowed to take their natural 
course, but that the business had been 
pressed forward.with unbecoming rapidity. 
He did :not.recollect any instance of this 
kind. It was but fair that..in so:momen- 
tous charges, no delay should take place, 
but the hon. gent. himself could not have 
forgotten that on one occasion, when one 
day seemed more convenient, to’ the hon. 
mover than another, the more remote day, 
because the more convenient to. him, was 
fixed on. As to the charge of infamy at- 
taching to one party or another,—all that 
-was meant, or had been said, was, not that 
infamy must attach either to the hon. gent. 
or to the royal. personage ; but’ that, if the 

_ accusations were false, and a) conspiracy 
Should: be found, to, exist,,infamy would 
attach to, Ubose who had been the cause of 


‘sStigmatizing bis royal highness;. and if the 


gentlemen, who brought forward the accu- 
_ sations, should be found to have too easily 
- Jent themselves to an‘ unprincipled. con- 


spiracy; that they would not, by their-con-, 
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‘duct, bave, added to their own credits. 
As'to the-unfair. attack of which the noble’ 


what hehad said last night, namely, that the. 
‘noble lord-was very right in not referring. 
‘to any particular case, until he knew whe-. 
ther or not he could produce: the paren 
But. there had been no stigma whatever. 
cast upon the noble lord. He certainly, 
knew the solicitor to whom the noble lord 
had referred, but he must beg leave ‘to 
decline the recollection of having done 
him any favour; at least, if he had, the 
gratitude of the person obliged was stronger 
than his own memory ; but the noble Jord 
had forgotten to tell, that when he called 
upon him (the Chancellor of the Exche~ 
quer) in the morning, he had expressly 
hoped that no sense of obligation in the 
solicitor to him, would prevent the papers 
being produced, and the affair investigated. 
But the noble lord had gone very far 
indeed, when he stated that information 
of officers competent to give it, had been 
‘refused, for the fear of government’s dis- 
pleasure., It was easy for any man to see 
that this was an attempt to create preju- 
dice in the minds of the people. It was 
a most unfair and ungenerous assertion. 
The noble lord, however; went. too far 
in stating that there were various in- 
stances in which the investigation had 
been obstructed in. this case. . He would 
not put it to the noble lord’s everlasting re- 


dour, to say what impression such a state- 
ment was calculated to make on the pub- 
lic mind ?: What, then, would be said, not 
that there might be charges, which if gone 
pinto might implicate the character of the 
royal person alluded to; but that there 
was something which prevented the sift- 
‘ing .the. charges to the bottom, and that 
many others could be adduced if required. 
Would it not be equally fair:and candid 
to x as the hon: mover must have 
felt; that;the investigation into: some ef 
the charges at least did not support bim in 
bis original statement, that those which 
remained unopened were of this descrip- 
tion, and would be. found equally defec- 


it. would not be better, before moving for 
a Select Committee, similar to that which 
had already. been appointed, to try what 
the summons of the a would do, and 
if he srg could not’ _ the. mean 
time procure the inspection of the papers. 
He-was sorry to have delayed the house, 
‘but it was impossible for him to have re- 
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lord: complained, he was ready to say now: . 


collection, but he would put it to bis can-- 


tive? He. submitted to the noble lord, if . 
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mained ‘silent after what had ‘fallen from 
the’noble*lordi@) | 0) in 
“Lord Folkestone, in’ explanation, stated, 
that with respect to the new cases, he did 
not say that they were numerous, but that 
this was not the only one which could not 
be proceeded in fronrwant of evidence, 
arising from the cause’ he had assigned. 
As to the charge of infamy, he re d, 
that it had.been asserted that infamy 
must fall somewhere—on the accused, if 
guilty ; on the accuser, if he could not 
substantiate his charges, [Hear!-hear!] 

Mr. Adam said, that it was customary 
inthe house to give.to the different mem- 
bers. the . character, which; belonged to 
them: to a baronet the appellation of 

“the worthy baronet”’—to a member of 
the learned profession that of “ thelearned 
gent.’’—-and to the unprofessional mem- 
bers of the house that of “ thehon. gent.” 
It was most WH: ot and unjust to use any 
descriptive epithet but such as he had 
mentioned. He complained, therefore, in 
the strongest manner, of the term “ pro- 

Sessed adviser-of the Duke of York,” used 
towatds himself by, the noble lord. If 
the noble lord had_ said, that to the sug- 

gestion-of “a learned gent.”’ the line of 
conduct adopted by the house was owing, 
he should have had no observation to make; 
but when’it was to go forth to the public 

‘that he, a member of parliament, acted in 
‘a parliamentary proceeding as the pro- 

Sessed adviser of the Duke of York, he had 
reason to complain of such an expression, 
and endeavour if possible to. counteract 
itstendency.- He begged the house would 
excuse his calling their attention to a sub- 
jection wholly personal; he owned he was 
actuated by the miost serious feelings on 
this subject. He was anxious in the most 
solemn, manner to repel the imputation 
which that appellation might cause.—He 
knew how unpleasant it was to the house 
to listen to personal observations, but it was 
‘important to him that he, whose life had 
been passed in the discharge of a variety 
of public duties, should endeavour to pre- 


‘serve (the. character which. he trusted he 


had acquired without touch or stain. He 
‘was not aware that’ on any occasion he 
had failed in the’ discharge of the various 
obligations which “had ‘from time’ to time 
‘been imposed upon him; whether during 
his parliamentary life of above twenty- 
five years, or in the. priyate concerns of 
his family, exposed, as he had .been to 
encreasing pressure, to, the. res: anguste 
domi; by which, however, he had never 
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i'been tempted to deviate from the: strict 
line of political’ or FRO SE Al 
though ‘the ‘hon. gent.- by: w: those. 
were originated had intimated 
that:the appointment of a Select Commit 


charges 


tee to investigate them would accord with 
his opinion, he had not thought proper to 
move for such a committee. 
gent. opposite had suggested proceeding 
by a parliamentary. commission; with 
those two exceptions, he did not recollect 
a dissenting voice against the course 
ultimately adopted:-by the house.. He 
appealed .to the house,.;whether there 
had been: the least: interruption to the 
most free and unrestrained enquiry. With 
respect to’ himself, he. was in the judg, 
ment of the house, whether he had ever 
said or done any thing that gave a colour 
to the appellation of “professed adviser 
of the Duke of York.’ He hoped: that 


the country would be satisfied that this 


matter, which had been introduced. pub- 
licly, had been conducted openly, and 
in a manner that was in'the highest: de- 
gree honourable to the house: of com- 
mons. 

Lord Folkestone declared, that he certain- 
ly had: applied the epithet of «* learned’” 
to the learned gentleman; but atall events 
he was sure that when he called him the 
«adviser of the Duke of York,”’he did not 
mean to cast any imputation on his in- 
tegrity. ; 

Mr. Calcraft blamed the noble lord for 
the censure which he had chosen to 
pass on the hoyse, and for the’ assumption 
which he had chosen to make in stating 
that his honourable friend, in the charges 
which he had brought forward, had been 
supported by himself-alone. Had that 
hon. gent. been so deserted as. his ‘noble 
friend described him to be, he should ‘not 
have wanted his aid ;_ but having on a for- 
met occasion, upon an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Medical Board, witnessed 
that hon. gent.’s ability, he should have 
thought it highly indelicate-had he thrusted 
himself into his councils unasked and: un- 
called for. «That hon. gent. had evinced 
the utmost manliness’ and ‘delicacy in 
standing ‘on the ground on which he had 
chosen to stand, ‘single and unsupported, 
He ‘had rested his’ character on the event, . 
and the event would_ justify him ; but it 
was not becoming any member to arrogate 
to himself peculiar praise on this occasion. 
The. noble. lord ought to give credit to 
others for acting on principles similar to 
those on which he ‘had himself acted 





An hon. _ 





. 087); 
With respect to the: noble: lord’s panopys’ 
ric, he the shechad readit in some pub- 


‘lication; if mot;:perhaps . he might yet do 
30. -Mercoidtnbptaieette, varneategts 
nion; that it would: have preceeded with. 
more propriety from: any other lips than 

‘Lord. Folkestone said, he — meant 
to pass a pa ic: on himself: he had 
been sainenametee. All he: alluded to 
- was the assistance'that he might have ren- 
dered his hon. friend out of that house. - 


"The. House then resolved itself into the | 


Conimittee;, Mr. Wharton:in the Chair. 

Mr. Wardle said, as he had understood 
that some suspicions had been sent abroad 
relative to the authenticity of the D, of 
Y.’s letters, whose writing had been only 
spoken to by Mrs. Clarke, he now wished 
‘to have the niatter put. beyond doubt. 

The Attorney General said; he didnot: 
believe the writing’ had been denied in 
: that house; and that when any hon. mem- 
ber brought forward a letter in the house, 
he. gensrally substantiated it by as good 
evidence as he could produce.» 

Mr. Wardle wished to have the two:let- 
ters of Samuel Carter to Mrs. Clarke: read. 
Mr. Leach:su d the propriety of 
proving the hand-writing. ait welt 


Mrs. MARY ANN CLARKE was 
» and examined, - 


_. (By Mr. Wardle.) ‘ 
yoy know: the hand-writing of Samuel 

Yes, I do. al 
-° Do you know that to be his hand-writing? 
Yes, I do. z ci 


Is that also [another letter] his hand-writing 
Yes, and that'also[a third letter'} © 
Have you ever seen him write? Yes, I have, 
many times. lige 
Do you know the hand-writing of gea. Cle- 
,vering? Yes, I do, " 
Have you ever seen him write? . Yes, I have, 
many times: 5 
Do you know that ;: letter being shewn to 
witness] to be his hand-writing? Yes, it is. 
Three other letters being shewn to Mrs.'C.] 
also ave gen. Clavering’s hand-writieg. | 
Ts. that ‘the hand-writing of baroness No 
‘ken? |a letter being shewn to the witness] Yes. 
Is that also? [another letter} Itis. 
, Pose you. rs see ore hegre write? Ye 
vé; and that a third letter] is h 


Did-you ever seé Mr. Elderton write? There 
aré three Mr, Eldertons. Be 

 _; Did-you’ ever see the Mr. Eldertow write bj 
whom those letters are subseribed?:' Yes; 
got him a paymastership in the 22nd Light Dya- 


Do 
Carter 





goons; these three are all his band-writing;. it |. 


4 
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ia the eldest Mr. Eldeiton. Before I léavethe 


-bouse I beg leave to say, I never in my.lifeteld 


called in, | 


” 


Mr,.Nichalls.that I, was married to My. Dowler, 
Ong SF Pu Xewaald ene, ben, em : 
nor any thing of the kind. | rath 

has heen bribed by Mr. Wilkinson, 
- [Fhe following Papers were read: Letter from 
Se Canes to Mrs.. Clarke.—Lettes 


A 





ne 
‘= 


from the same tothe same; dated @nd‘Oct, 


1804.—-Letter from the same to the same,, 
- 4th Jan. 1805,—Letter from, gen, Clave- 
Ly nd Mrs, C., 30th June, 1804 (No, 6, 

tter from the re to the same, 5th 
Sept. 1804 (No. 43.)—Letter from the ' 
same to the same, 28th Sept. (No. 36.)—+ 
Letter from the sammie to the same, 11th 
Nov. £804 (No. 67.)—Letter' from: the 
same to thesame, 12th Dec. 1804(No.'44.)] 


~. + * 20th Sept. 1804. 
“ Hon. Madam; I wrote to the Inspector ge- 
“ neral (Gwynn) for leave of absénce on 
| 44th, but received no answer, whieh has 
“ thrown 
* this morning been put in orders to hold 
“ myself in readiness to do duty ina day or 
“two. The adjutant informs me, if I have 
“ not my regimentals ready when called 
“ upon, [ shall be put ynder an arrest, Per- 
“ mit me, riadam, to hope that your good- 
ress (which I have experienced’ so’ often 
“in the greatest degree possible) will extri- 
* cate me from so'unpléasant a situation, 
* by obtaining me leave of absence speedily. 
“ Hon. Madam, the favour.ofaline would 
_ “ tend to disperse those fears which hav 
« been some time prevalent swith me, which 
* was occasioned by your silence, (viz,) that 
‘¢ somie part of. my conduct has offended 
“ you: from gratitade, EF say with energy, 
“ God Almighty forbid. Accept, madam, 
* the sincere thanks and acknowledgments, 
“ of your grateful servant, Sam.Cantsr.” 
“ Note., Having. wrote to h. r, bh. for 
“ leave, I received an answer, directing me 
“to apply to the Inspector General.” , 


é Mrs. C arke, 18, Gloucester-place, 
* Portman-square, London.” ' 
Isle of Wight, 2nd Oct..1904. 


“ I was extremely sorry at not having had it in 
“ my power te wait until you came.in from 

«< the baron’s, in order to thank you ‘for the 

« kind benevolence I have ever experienced 

‘s* from you, and which has made so deep an 
impression on my heart'and mind as not 

“ to be erased by time.) Hon. madam, I 

“ have still to. beg the continuance of ‘that 

“ benevolence; for, having placed mein a 


_, © situation which requires agreat numberof 


« expensive things at first, and notwithstand- 
* ing having laid Sut wy money with the 
vd eng economy, J find it inadequate. I 
“have now the offer of a barrack room, 
™ (which will save the expence of lodgings) 
“ but I have no cot, or any money to 

“ ope; neither bave I any to subsist on ti 


me into's great dilemma, having - 


f 




















Gs 





ee 
. 
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7 the 24th; If, madam, you will extend 


«* your kindness, towaed me once’ more, it 


* will ever be erste remembered by, 
“ madam, your sincerely thankful servant, 
. A we: me i: “Samven Canter.” 


¢ Hon.-Madath, 1 have: set; the things 
. down which I -bought, by which you wi 
» $ eeethe state of my purse.) |” : 


z 


see; fo wed 
“ Belt and Feather '~' - + 4 8 0 
PEP acing rvcrmay - + 6-3 0 
« antl Sword-knot. + 1 8 0 
«Pad Lewis. <5 2 = 7°00 
% Do, Lauadty Maid. + ~ 010 6 
: $.Do. Taylor's Bill - -)~ 2.3 0 
“Trunk- - + + s+ + DM 6 
* Gloves and Stockings - + 1 2 © 
Silk Handkerchiefs - - - 0.44. 0 
« Round Hat trimmed - - 114 0 
‘St Watch from pledge - - 2 3 © 
** Boots and Shoes. - - - 3'10 0 
“ Expencesdown- - - - 2 5 O 
“ Borrowed at - - 6 2 6 
* To Jacketand Trimmings - 4 5 0} 
« Total €.41 19 6 
“ Mrs. Clarke, 18, Gloucester-place.” 
we "Clarendon Transport, 

“ Spithead, 4 Jani. 1805.” 
“ Hon. Madam ; Impelled ‘by.my dreadful si- 
“ ¢nation, end my knowledge of 


your goodness, I trust you will pardon the 
“ liberty of addressing you again.—Since my 
+ last, the embarkation has taken place, and 
Tam now on board im a sitaation not to 
*: be described. You can form a better idea 
# af * than ih my power to express. L-have 
“mo stock for the voyage, neither have I 
“ any money to purchase those little things 
“ which are abso rae sania I have 
“ to keep watch four tiours every night, and 
‘¢ have nothing to eat but salt meat’ three 
“ times a week,and water todrink, the rum’ 
* being so bad, ‘tis impossible to-drink it:— 
_ Your gootiness to me hias-ever been such 
, as leaves not the smallest doabt that you 
 wallnot — testarve — nse 
$6 have been pleased ‘to place me, a 
rod which weuchaswllevertendto make me 
“ the most grateful and happy of bemgs:— 
“ Should, madam, you no tad to take 
“ imtoi consideration my wretched case, and 
. & by ‘alitdle pecuniary aid save from every 
' thing thatas horrible, it'will be en act wor- 
“ shy of , and imprint that upon my 
“ heant which will never be-erased. I.am, 
“ madam, your grateful servant, |» 
Bis, e elo) 3 6 Samus Carrer.” 
“ Be so kind as direct the letters to be 
+ heft ‘at the Post:Office, Portsmouth.” 
| P.S. We shall day at Spithead this fort- 
“ night.—Having received: orders to’ sail to 
“Cork this morning, I have opened the let- 
“ter, in order to pray you would direct to 
“Cork, bat we only stay there 24 hours, as 
Sa oy is inted.” eed. : 
. & Mrs, Clarke, 18, Gloucester-place.” 


eae 's Waltham, 80 Jane, 1804.” < 
« Mydeat Mrs. C.; Where yourinote of Weds 
“ nesday has been trav a¢itonly ar- 

“ vived: this moraing, I have no notion, 
Gye aldlock Wednesley affernoom, when 
“ five o'clock Wednesday afternoon, when 
“1 quitted town... The: disappoiatinent is 

" © provoking, as particularly wished to have 
“seen you, But we must consele ourselves 
“¢ in the hope of more fortunate times. 

« ee truly yoor’s, H. M. Ciaverine.” 
“ Mrs. Clarke, 18, Glo’ster-place.” Zi 
Waltham, 5th Sept. 1804.” 
= ; a that h.’r, h, 

not comprehen roposal; my | 

*6 idea was this ; the Defence Act, Article 

‘ 30, states * that men to be raised by'that - 

£44 are not compellable to serve out of 

“‘ ¢ the United King _ nnd islands imme- 

“ ¢ diately attached.” And in 32, ‘ that they 

“ ¢ shall not remain embodied for more than 

“ «six months after the peace.” We have 

“ already experienced the fatal necessity of 

“ disbanding ¢orps at an apparent conclu- 

“ sion of war, and the mischief arising from 

“ holding ‘out temptation to.-men to extend 

* their services, 

“ My proposal then was to raise a batta- 

“ lion tor general and unlimited service, by 

“ the voluntary offers of a stipalated num- 

“ber of men each regiment of wilitia, 

“ at a certain bounty, in the same manner 

“as. some of our ents wete augmented 

“ during the last war. The battalion to be 

“solely officered from the half pay ‘list, by 

“ which goveroment would at ance acquire 

“a certain effective and well disciplined 

“ force, whose: services they can te ‘any 

“ riod command, the half pay be lightened, 

“‘and the militia colonels fave no teason’to 

“ growl, since it is determined that theit es+ 

“ tablishment is to be reduced, towards 

* which the men so vobanteering would con- 

“ duce. ; 

“Should an opportunity occur, do sib- 

« mit the plan to b, ». gies: 

“ too strongly upon it, as he must ‘be tired 

“ to death with proposals; - and as I: would 

‘ not appear, ‘even through so circuitous a 

“ ‘channel, ‘to trespass on his patience, when 

“ sorecently under an obligation for mry pre+ 

sc pr Jeo se ispihiatid 

‘#if you approve ‘6 teading, get the 
“ Defence Act to'refer to, and rk adie 


‘a My sine Mrs, C. 


« nicate all the good things in thegoodtown. | 
+. Always very ge r ge 
“HM. Craveaine.” 
« 98 Sept.” 


“ My dear Mrs.C. 3) 1 sbell wot pursue the 
“ partridges on the first of September.: on 
“ the coutrary, propose being in, London ia 


* the course of the rand be 
“a if seni his word theres of Waly 





“ Coffee-house, whet 
in Boots about six, of later, ifyou'p 
« Very traly yours, H. MiOuienet 


mine: 





“ Mrs. Clarke, 18, Glo’ster-place.” 
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“00 ) S-Bishops Waltham, 11/Nov: 1804.” 
« My dear Mrs. Cr The purport of - this is to 
“ thank you for your attempt to serve me, 
« being in town; if possible, for ‘one day only: 
« wh 0 SO coutrive that we shell witet} 
“ Your's very truly, H. M. Craverine.” 
Mrs. Clarke, '18, Glo’ster-place.” 


: « Bishops Waltham, 12 Dec. 1804.” 
«¢ My dear Mrs. C.; ‘There is.a strong report, 
« that sotie new regiments are about to be 
' “raised, which, tho’ incredible, I will be’ 
., © obliged to you to ascertain the truth of, 
“and to acquaint me svon as possible—— 
4 W. O. left me this morning for town, to 
‘> peturn again next'week. Very truly yours, 
dro orm. () eis. My Cravertine.” 
‘ Mrs, Clarke, 18, Glo’ster-place. 


« 


Mrs, MARY ANN CLARKE was again called 
is in, and examined. 
(By"Mr. Wardle.) 
|. "Through whét influence did you get the pay- 
mastership for Mr. Elderton?,, The D.. of Y. 
obliged Mr..Greenwogd to give it, very much 
against: Mr: Greenwood’s wishes, 


._ Was it any military mutter upon which: the 
baroness Nolleken wrote to you? No, it was 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Sir G. Warrende? said, that many ques- 
_ tions had been asked during the enquiry 
on subjects not merely military, as in the 
case of Dr. O-Meara, and ‘he did not see 
se the usual course should now be stop- 


Mr.. Bathurst said, that if the applica- 
tion from the baroness Nolleken related 
toa civil appointment, it could not. possi- 
bly be admitted ‘as evidence on an inquiry 
which was purely of a military nature. 

Sir’ G. Warrender was still of opinion, 
that the question was as proper as many 
others that had been put in the course of 
this investigation. ; 

Mr. Leach observed, that Mrs. C. had 
already. answered ‘that. the appointment 
solicited by baroness: Nolleken was not a 
mititary one, and as the present investiga- 
tion was merely military, consequently 
,the ‘question ~was not a proper one to be 
préssed, °°” | Ess 
° ‘Lord.Folkestone was forcibly struck with 

. the objection started by the learned gent., 
and therefore thought, that with a view to 
discharge the duty they owed the public, 

i ould be instructed, on the 


Seong pepe 
PLakINng..Op Of: tne, omms to, Move 
for an enlargement of 


\.  thoogh unsuccessful, the inclination being | | 
: “the same. OnSanday next’ I propose | 





m 
(By Mr. Wardle.) 
In consequence of the baroness Nolleken’s 
letter, did you apply to the D. of Y. upon the 
subject of that letter?» Yes, I did, but I do not 
know what that subject is; there are several 
wishes the baroness had, that I applied about; 
I shewed all her letters to him. : 
Yowhave stated, that the D. of Y. obliged 
Mr. Greenwood: to give’ the paymastership to 
Mr: Elderton -much -against “bis consent; how 
do you know that? H. r. h: told me‘so’ himself; 
and veryjikely Mr. Greenwood will say so too, 
Look'at those letters again; and'say whether 
they are all written by:the same person? Those 
are her letters (No. 41 and 119); when she was 
ill her eldest son wrote forsher; I should rather 
think this (No. 127) is her eldest son’s writing. 


So. (By Mr. Leach.) 
Did you-ever see the eldest son write? Yes, 


The Witness was again called’ in: and ‘exa~ 


‘I think TI have; but I cannot be positive as to 


his hand-writing; only I know the baroness 
has frequently told: me that she had. ordered 
her son to write to me when she has been ill. -. 


(By Mr, 8. Bourne. ) 


Is the letter which you say was written by 
the son of the-baroness,-one of those which you , 
just said was: written: by: the baroness herself? 
¥es, it is one of those; but you-will allow that 
I had not a: moment to look over it; and ano- 
ther thing, those letters have been taken with- 
out my consent, and I have not looked at 
them: myself; ::I had sent them down to be 
burned, and:never thought they: would come 
forward again, and this is near a twelvemonth 
since. o 
Do you mean by the ‘eldest son of the baro- 
ness Nolleken, Mr. Le Maitre?. No, Gustavus 
Nolleken, — 
Have you ever seen him write? Yes, I have 
seen him write, Ithink; but'I cannot be posi- 
tive as to his hand, any further than I. said be- 
fore, that he used to write his mother’s notes, 
-Doyou mean :té say that those letters were 
written: only twelve months ago? No; I sup- 
pose there ‘are dates to them,.to shew when. 
they were written. baie 
io ee ttre hand-writing of any other 
son of baroness Nolleken?; No; I was -ac- 
uainted with-the two sons; but -I do not know 
the writing ; 
Guards, and was very:seldom: with his:mether ; 
the other was: always with his mother, and a 
great deal with me.') 35) sou" Ge he 
Then you ‘cannot positively state. that this 
is the hand-writing of any one somof the baro- 
ness ‘Notleken: in particular? No, I) cannot ; 
perhaps ‘it -is' the baron’s writing ;“he used to 


write tomes 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Inshort you-do not know whose hand writi 
itis? I hardly lodkedat it; I know pretty wel 


¢ 








the youngest: son''was'in'the ~~ 
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-what the subject. is, and whence jit came; the 
baraness, wanted a pension of 400/, a year, and, 
if I recollect right, that is the letter about it. 

> [The Withess was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Leach observed, that it was for the 
Committee to. decide whether the letter 
was evidence ; and until.the Committee 
should so decide, that ‘it. was improper. for 
the witness to state the substance of it. He 
therefore should move that the last answer’ 
be expunged, as, if the. letter should be 
decided to be evidence, it would be read 
as such, : 

‘Sir T. Turton was of opinion, that ,the 
‘answer ought not to be expunged. 

Mr. C. Adams thought, that, as the let- 
ter had, amongst others, been referred last 
night to.a Committee, to ascertain which 
related to the business then in a course of 
mvestigation, and had heen produced by 
that Committee, he could not see why it 
should not be read as evidence. ‘ 

The Chairman, referring to the Report of 
the Committee, stated, that the Commit- 
tee, had not given any opinion, whether 
the letters are now, or were hereafter, to 
be considered ‘admissible evidence. 

Mr, C. Adams considered them.as’ad- 
missible evidence. dp 

Sir:T. Turton declared that unless some 
understanding should be come to about it, 
he should feel it his duty to take the sense 
of the Committee on the question for ex- 
pupging the last answer, if the hon. mem- 

er should persist jn, pressing it. 

The answer was allowed. to.remain on 
the Minutes. pea 


, [The following Papers were then read: Let- 
ter from Mr. Elderton to Mrs. Clarke (No. 
63.)—Letter from Mr. Elderton to Mrs. 
Clarke, 3d Dec. (No. 49.)—Letter from 
Mr. Elderton to h. r, h. the Duke of 
York, 17th April (No. 112.)—Letter from 
the baroness Nolleken to Mrs. Clarke, 
(No. 119.)—Letter from the same to the 
same, dated Thursday, 5 o'clock (No, 41.)] 


“ My dear Madam ; Nothing but:the pardon- 
* able anxiety which I naturally feel for the 


“ welfare. of a child, should induce me to pre- | 


‘“ sume té trespass upon'you at present, You 
“ know my. boy Charles, he-is a fine youth, 
‘ with a finished education. His appointment 


_» to a Cadetsbipin the infantry for Madras” 


“ was confirmed this morning, and I shall 
‘engage him a ‘passage on board the 
“© Ocean, which will sail from the Downs in 
“about five days. «:Charles must leave 
“ town for Portsmouth, and goon board on 
“ Wednesday next. -Do you think, my dear 
‘« Madam, that h. r. b. the D. of Y. will 
« condescend:to honour him-with letters of 
Vou, XII. 












+ 


[074 


_ yecommendation, to lord: William ‘Ben- 

-. tinck, Governor of Madras, and to major 
** general -sir John Francis Craddock, ‘k. b- 
“tbe Commander. in Chief there ; desiring 
‘them to exchange him from the infantry, 
‘¢ and place him in the cavalry? - 

‘If you will confer upon us both the very 
great favour of sgiiciting h. r. /h., to deign 
“ to confer upon. us this. distinguished ‘obli- 
* gation, if wili for eyer remain deeply en- 
‘“ graven upon the grateful hearts of Charles 
‘¢ Elderton, and of, My dearmadam; _ 

“ Yours very sincerely. 


« Friday 18 Jan.” “-H. EvperTon.” 


‘ T have this moment received a summons to 


“ attend Mr. Greenwood,. who has , heard 
“ from Scotland, and desires me not to 
“ make any preparations.for a voyage: -I - 
“ fear all is over in that quarter,.but'I shall 
$ know. to-morrow, and will immediately 
“ afterwards wait upon you. 

* Mrs. Clarke, 18, Glo’ster-plage.” 


*¢ 91 Portman-street, $d Dec.” 
‘¢ My dear Madam, I fancy you are (and I sin- 
“ cerely hope you ever will remain) a per- 
“fect stranger to anxiety, otherwise [ think 
“ you would not have left town on Friday, 
“ without first gratifying me with a reply to 
** my last. Perhaps you will have the good- 
* ness to introduce the subject to the notice 
* of h. r. h. on Monday evenitig, and so en- 
‘able: yourself to oblige me on ‘Tuesday 
“morning wath such an answer as may 
“ serve to guide the conduct of Your faith- 
“ ful servt. H. EvbErton.” 

“ Mrs, Clarke, 18,-Glo’ster-place. ; 


“ Sir; It is infinitely beyond) the power of lan- 
“‘ guage to. convey to your royal- highness 
“‘ an adequate idea of the extent of my gra- 
“ titude for the great fayour, which youshave 

. © deigned to confer upon me, in. confirmigg 
“ the leave of absence granted to me by sir 
“ Robert Abercrombie. Your royal” high- 
“ness has raised me from the most p : 
*¢ fond despair to happiness, and J shail 
“ never cease to bless your’ royal highness 
“for your gracious condescension. ‘and 
“ goodness towards Your royal highness’s 
“‘ most devoted servant, H. ELpERton.” 
“17 April. 

“ His Royal Highness the Duke of, York, 

* &c, &e, &e. 


« Gloucester-place, Sept. 22.” + 
‘¢ My dear Madam ; I am this moment favoured 
“with your very kind letter; this fresh 
mark of your friendship gives me great 
“ pleasure. I hope the change of air tas 
“ perfectly restored your health, and that I 
“‘ shall have the satisfaction of seeiiig you 
“ return to town in as godd looks’as ‘ever. 
‘“« My dear Baron, with his best réspects’to 
“you, begs you will have the goodness'to 
 assore h. r. h. of the deep sense of grati- 
“tude he: feels for the Duke’s gracious, re- 
5 — of him, and thinks with you - 
2 : 





, 
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* that his majesty would be more liberal to | - 
a Mr } 


“ hin-than if he dare pre- 
‘* sume to judge from his.majesty’s goodness 
* to him for these forty years’ past, on every 
‘occasion, I hope the weather has been 
‘* as fine at Margate as in London ; it has, 
“ thank God, quite restored my health. 

_ “ flatter myself you will favour. me with a 
* visit on Wednesday, any time most agree- 
* able to you to name; for,.be assured, I 
* enjoy very sincerely the pleasure of your 
‘society, exclusive of the gratitude I shall 
“ever feel for the kind interest you take 
“for me end mine. Adieu, my dear 
“ Madam. Believe me yours most truly, 

“ Mrs. Clarke, “ M,. NoLeken.” 
“ Royal Hotel, Margate, Kent. 


“ Dear Madam; I see by the papers, that the 
«¢ D— was with the king yesterday morn- 
“ing, and: that Mr. Pitt had a private au- 
“ dience of his majesty, I therefore indulge 
“a hope that my request may have. been 
“thought of; do then, my dear Madam, 
‘inform me in what state of forwardness it 
“ now stands, when and by whom my letter 
“ was given, and how received... Pardon my 
‘¢ giving you the trouble of answering me 
* all these questions, but the very kind part 

- “ you have taken in this business, assures 
“ me you will pardon me, and think it but 
‘< natural I should feel anzious in a matter 

_-“ of so much. consequence to me and mine. 

‘ A thousand thanks for the carp you were 

“ so good as to send me yesterday, and with 

“my kindest wishes, be assured, My dear 

“ Madam, I remain most sincerely, your 
most obliged, M. NoLeken.” 

‘* Thursday, five o’clock.” 
“ Mrs. Clarke, 18.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer called 
the attention of the Committee to the cir- 
cumstance that the letter which had been 
just read, purporting to be from Mr. El- 
derton to the D. of Y., was without a seal. 

- It had probably been enclosed in a cover 


to Mrs. C. to be sent to his royal highness |. 


or not, as that lady pleased, but it was 
found in the custody ‘of Mrs. C. herself. 


THOMAS WALKER was called 


examined. 


( By Mr. Wardle. ) 


Did you live with Mrs. C. in Gloucester- 
place, as coachman? Yes. 
Do you recollect a footman there, of the 
; mame of Samuel Carter? Yes. x 


in, and 


Was Samuel Carter in the constant habit of | d. 


waiting at dinner, while he was there? Yes, 
was. 
Do you 


. Have-you 
. place? Yes, 


w Miss Taylor?: Yes, I do. 
uently seen her in Gloucester- 


. 





( By Lord Folkestone.) — 


Do -you recollect and know whether Sam, 
Carter was in the habit of going behind the © 
carriage? Yes, he did. — 

Were you head coachman at Gloucester- 
place? I was. , 

How many horses did Mrs. Clarke keep; 
Sometimes six, sometimes eight. ; 

How many carriages? ~Two. 

Never more? No more at one time, 

Do you know who provided the keep for the 
horses? Mrs. Clarke. 

Did she pay the bills? As far asI know, 
she did. 
Were they paid through you? No, they 


were not, 
: (By Mr. Yorke.) 


Did Samuel Carter wear a livery? No, he 
did not. ee 

How do you know that Samuel Carter ever 
waited at table? I waited at the same time. 

Did you ever wait at table when the D. of 
Y. was there? I did, 

Did you wear a livery when you waited at 
table? I did not. 


(By Mr. C. Adams.) 


When Samuel Carter went behind the car- ~ 
riage, did he go bebind the carriage without. a 
livery? Yes, he did. aWies. 

Had Mrs. C. any livery for any of her ser- 
vants? Yes, the footman. 

Did you wear a livery when you drove th 

carriage? _I certainly did. ‘ 


(By Mr. Sumner. ) 


Do you know with whom Sam. Carter lived 
before he came to Mrs.C.? I understood he 
was along with captain Sutton. ; 

Did you ever see him at Mrs. C.’s when he 
was capt. Sutton’s servant? I did not. og 

When you said he was along with capt. 
Sutton, did you mean that he was capt. Sutton’s 
servant? I did not. “a 

When he lived at Mrs. C.’s, did’he dine 
with the other servants? He did, for any 
thing I knew. 

Did you dine with the other servants? I did 
not, ; 

Were you upon board wages? Yes, I was, 

Did you ever hear whose son Samuel Carter 
‘was supposed to be? I never did. 

How many more servants did Mrs. C. keep? 
Sometimes six, sometimes seven, 

You have stated, that you waited at table ; 
do you recollect Miss Taylor. dining there when 
you waited at table? I recollect when h. r. h. 
and Mrs. C. dined together, there was another ' 











ms 8 

: Do you know who that other lady was? I 

9 not. ' 
Do you mean that you do not know or do 

not recollect? I do not recollect. 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 
. Do you know Miss Taylor? I do now. 
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You bave stated before, that you know Miss 
Taylor; are you certain that you ever saw 
Miss Taylor in Gloucester-place? I am cer- 
tain T have, be é 

(By Sir J. Sebright.) 

What did you understand Samuel Carter was 
to capt. Sutton? I never heard what he was. ‘ 

You do not know that he was not.a servant? 
I do not. 

How long have you lived with Mrs, Clarke? 
About three years. 

With whom do you live now? With Mrs. 

Clarke. 


( By the Attorney General.) 


When did you first live with Mrs. Clarke? 
At the time that h, r.:h. came to Gloucester- 


place. Ais 
Have you lived with her continually ever 
since? I have not. 


When did you leave her? After Mrs, Clarke 
left Gloucester-place. 

When did you return to her service? About 
six weeks ago. ! 

You did not live with her at any time be- 
tween her leaving Gloucester-place and six 
weeks ago? A litile while after she left. Glou- 
cester-place. 

Did Samuel Carter very frequently go behind 
the carriage? Not more than once or twice. 

How long had Samuel Carter lived with Mrs. 
Clarke? I think about a twelvemonth, to the 
best of my knowledge. 


WILLIAM M‘DOWALL was called in and 
examined. ‘ 


(By Mr. Wardle. ) 


_ Did you live with Mrs. Clarke as footman, in 
Gloucester-place? Yes. 

Do you recollect the name of the other foot- 
man that was there at the same time? His 
name was Carter; by the name I cannot say 
any. further. 

Did you and the other.footman, of the name 
of Carter, do your work together? Yes. 

Do you know Miss Taylor? I know a lady 
of the name of Miss Taylor, but I cannot 
recollect her, there are so many of the name; 
I cannot say that I know any thing particular; 
‘I know the lady that used to go down to Wey- 
bridge of that name; that is ail I can say. 

‘Do you recollect that Miss Taylor being in 
Gloucester-piace as well as at Weybridge? I 
cannot any ; I have known a lady of the name 
of Miss Taylor that used to. call there, but I 
eannot say that I should know her. _ 

Do you recollect the lady whom you speak 
of as Miss Taylor, the lady that was at Wey- 


bridge, being at (Gloucester-place? Yes, I do 
by that name. 

- Do you recollect Miss Taylor ever being at 
Weybridge when the Duke of York was there? 
T cannot say, the Duke of York might be there; 
but I cannot speak to that, for the reason, be- 
eause I do not know it. ; 
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Were you in the habits of going to. Wey- 
bridge with your mistress? Yes, rey 

Did you ever see the Duke of York there? 
Yes, I cannot say but I did. 

You also state, that you have seen Miss 
Taylor at Weybridge ; can you recollect whe- 
ther you ever saw Miss Taylor at Weybridge 
at the time the Duke of York. was there?:' I 
have told that -before, that the Duke of York 
might be at Weybridge, for any thing that 1 

now. , 


( By Lord Palmerstone.) 


Was Carter employed in any other manner, 
except waiting at the table? Yes, he was em- 
played as a servant; when I went into the 

ouse be acted as a servant, as far as I know. 

Did he dine with the other servants? Yes. 


( By the Attorney General.) 


Did Carter act in the same capacity as a 
servant, as yourself? I suppose.so; he did the 
work along with me, that 1s all I can say, 

Do you live now with Mrs. Clarke? No, I 
do not. 

Are you in place now? Yes, I am. 

With whom? With Mr. Johnson. 

What year did you live with Samuel Carter. 
at Mrs, Clarke’s? That I cannot recollect; I 
cannot say, justly. é 


On the motion of col. Vereker, the wit- 
ness was ordered to withdraw. 

Col. Vereker stated his object to be to 
call the attention of the committee to the 
state in which the witness had come tothe 
bar. The witness appeared to be drunk, 
and in such case it became the house to 
make an example of such a person. [A 
cry of Move! move !)—On the question 
being put that Mrs. Favery be called in, . 

Mr. Sumner expressed his surprise that 
the committee had not resorted to some 
proceeding on the suggestion of the hon. 
member. [Hear! hear!] At all events, 
if it was the opinion of the committee that 
the witness was drunk, he was of opinion 
that his evidence ought to be expunged 
from the minutes. 

Mr. Bathurst admitted that it must have 
been obvious to every gentleman, particu- 
larly those who sat near the bar, that the- 
witness had taken more liquor than he 
ought. But he had given his evidence 
as clearly as any other witness who had 
been examined at the bar; and he 
thought it beneath the dignity of the 
house to take any notice of the state in 
which he was. 

.» Mr. Sumner then moved, that the evi- 
dence of the last witness be expunged 
from the minutes. This was the more ne- 
cessary, as the Committee seemed agreed 
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that he was drank, and he had been: saf- 
fered to withdraw without'aty cétisure, © 

Sit T. Turton begged’ the Hon: 'gérit.” to 
reconsider his motion, as it Was'd_ question 
upon which the committee might be called 
upon. to divide, He admitted, that. the 
witness was:in.a state indecorous for a 
person at the bar of that house. But his 
évidence. was not material etiough to re- 
quire so strict a measure as_ that of ‘ex- 
punging it from the minutes. 


Mr. W. Smith was not, surprised at the || 


feeling manifested by the hon. gent. for 
the dignity of the house. But, there was 
a great ditiiculty in drawing the line for 
the: interference .of thé: house in animad- 
verting upon such impropriety. He ho- 
ped that the hon. gent. would be influenced 
by what had fallen from the hon. baronet, 
and waye his motidn. = 

» The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that if the question was as to the punish- 
ment of the individual, it would be desira- 
ble to take into consideration the time he 
had been sammoned. * But he» thought 
that the whole of what they desired mighit 
be attained without expunging tlie évi- 
dence, by an entry upon the minutes that 
the witness was, at the time of his éxami- 
_ nation, in a staté of intoxication. 

Mr. Dennis Browne understood | the 
course to be pursied by the ‘right hoi. 
gent. to be, that a minute should be made 
of the state of the witness when lie 


1 gare 
his testimony. There could be nod objec- | 


tioh to such a Course, when it was recol- 
lected that the witness had been ordered 
to withdraw from. the bar intoxicated, by 
the motion of an hon. member (loud liugh- 
ter.) He repeated that the. witness was 
intoxicated, and, unless the Cotnmittde 
should agree to the entry upon the mi- 
_ futes of that circumstance, he should vote 
~ for the motion for expanging the Whole of 
that witness’s evidence from the mifuates. 
Mr. C. Adams. stated, that though the 


"witness was ‘if a state of intoxication, he. 


had given his evidence ih a clear and in- 
telligible manner. ‘ : 

Mr. Whitbread stated, that thé éviderice, 
if left on the minutes, would speak for 
itself, Erde ' 

Mr. Sumner, acceding to the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. gent. (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) bégged leave to with- 
. draw his motion... : : 

; The ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 
that the Committee was in a state in 
which they ought td decide Whether the 
évidelice was. or was not to be allowed to 





ireniain,: without: some particular’ notide, 
‘upoh ‘the ‘niimatés. If the wittiess' was 
\cothpetént td give consistent and satisfat- 
ltory evidence, he should not have been 
lordered froth the bar whilst. under exa- 
jmination’ by, a member ;,and. if he was 
‘in such a’ state as.to require his: being-re-: 
thoved from: the: bar, then, his. eviderite 
‘ought not to be suffered to remain on the! 
minutes without” the’ etitry: which he” Had 
‘suggested. _ 

Colotiel Verekér contended that it was 
obvious to every member about thé bar, 
that the wittéss was'iri'a state of intoxica- 
‘tion. In-such astate histestimony would 
not be admitted in any court of justices 
and ought not therefore to be admitted in 
that, the highest judicial tribunal. 

Mr. Ellison said, if ever-he had kridwni' 
any thing’ of the rules of evidence, he Had 
lost it since the commencément of this in- 
quiry. Ithad been said that the witness 
was drunk, but.that be could not observe. 
The witness had not given as _fiippant an- 
swers as other witnesses had, who had 
not been suspected: of being drink. “At 
afl events, it was benéatlh the digtity of 
the house, whose conduct was now before 
the country, to take any tiotice of the 
circumstance. ‘ 

Admiral Hervey had attended to the 
evidence, and the witness did hot appear 
to him to be in a state to preclude him 
from giving testimony. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 
that, if it was thé opinion’ of the Commit- 
tee that the: witness was. not intoxicated, 
he ought not to have been ordered to with- 
draw beforehe had heen fully, examined, 

Mr. D. Browne either argued; that’ the 
‘witness was drunk, or he was not drunk ; 
if he was drunk,. his evidence ought to 
be éxpufiged ; if not, he ought to be again 
examined. nae gap 
* Mr. Fuller, as thére seémeéd’ to be such 
a variety of opinions on the subject.of the 
state of the witness, thought that the best- 
way would be to have him in again, and 
thus to give hint fair play. 

‘Mr. Bathurst. said; that: if the witness 
was to be called-'in again, he should be 
examined only a8 to his previous sobriety. 5 
without adverting to what he might have 
drank since he withdrew. 


[The- Witness 


was again called in and ex- 
amined. }: 


| (By Mr. Wardle, ) 
| What year did you live with Samuel Carte? 


























— O8EY 
at irs: Qlate’s? I told'you: ‘Peould:not revol« 
Meet, 


* Was ivin ‘the year 4908? I cannot recollect; 
I cannot call it to my memory’; TF can guess: 
—. it; though. 

hat do you oes I cannot suy’ justly; 1 
caty tell the year p a 

What was the year? I' told you before Ti did 
not recollect; and I cannot say the date, fort 
do’not’ renter ber it; and? therefore it'is of no 
usé for nie to say the date: 

You have said you know the year parttys 
state’ whether yeu can at all recollect the year? 
No, I cannot. 

Was:it four years ago? Yes, rather more than 
that, I believe. 

Was it six years ago? If I could recollect the 
date; I then sticuld have no oécasion tosay I 
did not know it. 

You do not know whether it is three years: 
ayo orsix? I do not know indeed, I have said 
that before. ¥ 

Did you wear a: livery when you ‘lived with 
Mrs. Clarke? Yes: 

Did Samuel Carter wear a livery at that 
time? No, he‘did not wear a livery during my 
time. 

When did‘ you quit Mrs, Clarke’s: service ? 

You ask me a question, which I cannot an- 
swer, because I cannot recollect the time; I 
never took au account of the time I left the 
house. 
At what time did you get your somifons to 
attend this house? I did not set that down 
even, I forgot that'‘even ; I: know what day I 
got the fiotice to come. 

At what time did-you get the notice to come 
here? I cannot justly telfthe hour. 

Was it to-day or yesterday ? I received the 
notice to attend the louse, and F paid that re- 
spect to attend. the house accordingly as I was 
ordered. 

- When did you receive the riotice? I reeeived 
it on Monday, and I received one this after- 


" [The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Colonel Vereker appealed to the Commit- 
tee, whether he was not borne out of his 
first. assertion, and desired his evidence 
might be read, which was accordingly 
done, when thére was a Se a cry of 
“ go on.” 


Mrs. MARTHA FAVERY was called in’/and 
examined. 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Did you live’ with Mrs. Clarke as howse- 
keeper, in Gloucester-place? Yes, | 
' Do-you zecolléect a footman there of the name 
of Sam. Carter? Yes. 

Was Sam. Carter in the constant habit of 
Waiting at table on the Dake of York and Mrs. 
Clarke and her company? Yes. - 

Do you know Miss Taylor? Yes. 


Wis Miss Taylor in the habits of being often 
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iw pr Ae Soo with Mrs,:Clarke and the 
Doke of ¥: Yes, 

Do you:recollvct any thing. with regard toa 
note being before the’ Duke went! 
to Weymouth, and | Clarke to: Worthing? 
) Ves, Inde, 


State what you know about that.—b know 
that the Deke’s servant came in the mornitig, 
and:I gave him: this:note, but bdo nov: know ~ 
the number of it, nor: what note it was, and: 
he returned’ again: about eleven o’clovk, and 
gave me the money; 1 took it up stairs, and! 
wie the Duke was in the bed-room, and.\Mrs, 

C.: in short, they wereimbed, . 

Do You recollect who that servaiit was? A. 
German, Ludowick. 

Was Sam. Carter in the habits of sharing the 
duty of a footman with the other man? He 
cleaned the knives, cleaned the’ plate, attended 
‘the carriage, and waited at table on h, r. h. 

Was not the house in Gloucester-place to 
your knowledge kept at .a: great expence? Ic - 
certainly was; there were sometimes two men 
cooks, sometimes three men cooks. ‘ 

Do you mean that those cooks were om any: 
particular occasion: of dipners, or when: do: 
you mean that there were two or three men 
cooks? When there was a particolar dinver 
there were three men cooks, or sometimes 
more; Mrs. C. always wished to have her din- 
ners go up in the best manner, to please h. r. 
h., and if there was any dinner found fault 
with by h. r. hu, she-would have another, 

Have you often known Mrs. C. distressed: 
for money during that period? She never could 
pay her debts properly after the ‘first quarter ; 
people were tearing me to: pieces for money, 
and sayifig that 1 kepo it. 


( By the Attorriey General.) 


When did you first live with Mrs. €. ?: When 
she went to Gloucester-place. 
on Had you known Mrs. C. before that’ time? 


How long had you known Mrs. C.? I lived 
with her betore she went. to Gloucester-place ; 
T have known her these tem years ;: ony 
that. 

How mach more?’ I cannot exnctly say how 
much more. 

Have you known her 20-years? No, I have 
not known her 20 years 

Where did you first know Mrs. €. ? Ikoew 
her at Hampstead; I went to be a servant to 
her'there. 

Did you net know her before thattime? ‘Yes, 
I went about six weeks after she was tanned, 
to live with her. 

After she was married-to Mr. Clarke? Yes. 

Did you live with her from that time till she 
went to Gloucester-place? No, I lived with 
her three or four times since; I mepneny and 
came back to her. 

Who first recomnended you to Mrs. C. » 


, 


| The 


Do you tmean by an advertisement? ‘Yeu 
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Did. you-koow nothing of Mrs.-C.. till you 
— nes No, I did:not., ; 
: you live with her at Gloucester-place 
I went with her.to Gloucester-place; from Ta- 


vistoek-place.to Gloucester- place. 
Yes, I 

Where did Mrs. C. live before she went to 
Tavistock-place?. I do not know, I did not 
live with her all the time. 

Do not you knew: where she lived all that 
~~ ?. No, I was.in the country with another 

ily. mucest 
, With what family were you in the country? 
I am not obliged to answer that. 

Yes, you are.—It was a family who are dead. 

Who were they? One Mr. Ellis. 

Where did he live? In the city, 

What part of the city? - He was a carpenter. 

In what part of the city? I really do not 
know the name of the street, I cannot recol- 
lect it, it is so long ago. 

How long did you live there? Two years. . 

If you lived two years in the same street, 
you'must know where they lived? It was not 
mm the same house, it was in lodgings. 

Where were the lodgings? _ I cannot tell. 

In how meny different places did they live 
while you wére with them? They had different 
apartments; they kept shop in one part of 
town, and had apartments in another. 
~ What part of the town did they keep a shop? 
1 cannot recollect indeed; I was at Brighton 
_ Margate with them, and in different parts 
about. 

What other parts besides Margate and Brigh- 
ton? I was at Ramsgate, and many little 
places about, that I did not think about. 

Was it upon parties of pleasure the family 
went to Margate.ahd Brighton and Ramsgate? 
No, they were all ill, the mistress and children 


and all ; they went for their health, I suppose. 


They went to these different places for their 
health? I suppose sv, I cannot say what they 
_ went for particularly ; I do not know their con- 
cerns. 

Then why do you sup they went for 
their th, if ee beate: aalien about: it? 
I should think so, if they went to those places. 

How many did the family consist of? Four. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis? Yes, and two children. 

Any servant but yourself? No. 

Who was left in the shop while were 
absent? I, cannot say, I am sure I do not 
know. ; , 

You say they kept a shop at one part of the 
town, and had lodgings in ‘another? Yes. | 

In what part of the town was the shop? I 
really do not know ; I did not concern myself 
with the shop, I-never went there. 

In what part of the town were.the lodgings? 
In some of the streets¥near Cheapside, but it 
is out of my memory entirely ; when I leaye a 
place, I never trouble it again. 

You have said that they lived in more. places 
than one in London ; what other place can you 


recollect besides the street near Cheapside? I 


ray 


Theo you lived with her in Tavistock-place?. 
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reall 


r cannvt recollect any thing at all about 
it; 


do not know any thing about it. acces 
, In how many different lodgings did they live 
in, London, while you were with them? . I can- 
not say; they left me till I went to Brighton; 
I went to Brighton with the children. 

Did they live in two, three, or four different 
lodgings? I cannot answer that question in- 


Did you go to Brighton with the children’ 

pie egg Mr, and Mrs. Ellis? . Yes, I did ine 
‘Did Mr. and Mrs, Ellis come to you there? 
Yes, they did. ' 

How long did they stay there? I believe we 
were there about three months. | 

Where did you live at Brighton? I will tell 
you as.nigh as I can, opposite the sea; but I 
do not know the name of the street, though I 
was there, 

When did you goto Margate? Really I can- 
not tell you such a question as that, I do not 
keep that in my head ; I do not know. 

Where did they live at Margate? In the 
High-street. . 

Are Mr. and Mrs,.Ellis dead? Yes, so [, 
heard. 

And the children? I do not know, I never 
inquire after them. 

What reason had you. for not chusihg to 
mention this family? .I have no reason at all, , 
I answer as nearly as I can recollect. 

Do you know ¢apt. Sutton? I did, but he 
is dead ; he has been dead two years, I believe 
E can recollect that. 

Was not Samuel Carter supposed to be his 
natural son? I cannot tell. 

Did yow never suppose, that? No, I cannot 
tell what other persons supposed, 

Carter did not wear a livery? No. 


( By Sir R. Williams.) 


You have stated that there was a very ex- 
ensive establishment in Gloucester-place; did 
.f. h, at any time give you any money to de- 
fray the expences of that establishment? He 
never gave me any in his life. 

. Did any body belonging to him? 
any body belonging to him. 


(By Colonel Vereker. ) 


Where did Mrs.,C. liye when 
her first? At Hampstead. 

Was that prior to your living with Mrs, Ellis? 
It was before. 

Then how comes it that you recollect the 
place you lived in with Mrs. C., and do not re- 
collect where you lived with Mrs. Ellis after- 
wards? Because I lived longer with Mrs. C. 
than I did with those people. __, 

Did you not live two years with Mrs. Ellis? 


No, nor 


you lived with 


Yes, I did. = 

Do.:you mean the committee should under- 
stand, that you do not recollect where you lived 
two years with Mrs. Ellis?. .No,,[ do not; I 
was at Brighton, Margate, and Ramsgate, and 
other places; and I suppose they were like a 
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great many people, in debt, and went about in 
consequence, if I must tell the truth; but it is 
not the thing to tell =~ affairs. 

Yow have said Mrs. Ellis kept a shop in one 
part of the town, and lodgings in another ; now 

ou tell the committee you were living about 
all the time; how do you reconcile that? They 
may go about, his wife may, and he may kee 
out of the way, or stay at home; I cannot tell 
how they manage those things. ; 
(By General Phipps. ) 
Are you not related to Mrs.C.? No. 


Do you mean to deny that you are Mrs. C.’s 
sister? Ido; I am not Mrs. C,’s sister. 


(By Mr. Harbord, ) 


Did you.pay any of Mrs. C.’s servants wages? 
Yes, I did. 


What were the wages you paid to Samuel, 


Carter? I really cannot say what I gave him. 
Did you ever pay Samuel Carter any wages? 
I have given him money a great many times, 
when he has asked for money to. buy himself 
shoes and things he wanted, 
Do you recollect whether there was any 
agreement made for wages? No, I do not. 


(By Mr. Herbert.) 


You have stated, that you were housekeeper 
to Mrs. C., and superintended a very large es- 
tablishment, and had two or three cooks at par- 
‘ticular times; what number in general did you 
superintend, and have to provide for? Iam 
sure I cannot say; there were always very ele- 
gant dinners went up, and what they could not 
do, came from the pastry-cook’s; there were 
four men in the stable, a butler and two foot- 
men, two cooks, a laundry-maid, a house-maid, 
a kitchen-maid, and another little girl that 
worked at her needle, and myself, ped a char- 
woman to wash one day in the week. 

You have mentioned that there were very 
considerable embarrassments -happened, and 
that you have been applied to for money, and 


have been supposed to keep it instead of paying: 


the different creditors ; did you tell her of those 
distresses, and apply to her for money; and if 
so, what answer did you get? I did inform her ; 
she said that h. r. h. had been very backward in 
his payments to her, and I must put the people 
off; and accordingly I did as she said.. 

Did Mrs. €. ever mention to you that b. r. 
h. said that he would give or had given her sams 
of money, to pay those debts? No, I never 
heard that. 

Did you never mention to Mrs. C., that you 
wished her to ask money from the D. of Y., to 
pay those debts? Yes, I did. 

hat was the answer Mrs. C. made? She 
said all would be paid as soon as she had it from 
his royal highness. 

Were not many of those debts paid? A great 
many were paid, 

You have stated, that you applied to Mrs. C. 
_ telling her that she owed certain sums of money, 
to get it from the D. of Y.; do you know from 





your own kn that many of those debts 
were afterwards ? Some of the debts were 
paid while he was there; I have paid the baker, 
aa have paid the parcnet ee ae 
en upon your cation, desiring Mrs. C. 

would apply to the D. of Y., have you often 
found debts paid? Yes, I have found many of 
the debts paid. s rg 


(By Mr, Wardle.) oy 


Did you know capt. Sutton, by sight? Yes. 
Had capt. Sutton only one leg? Only one leg. 


(By Mr. Beresford.) 
Do you know what regiment he was of? No, 


_| Ido not, I am sure. 


- Do you still live in the service of Mrs, C.? 
es ; 


Have you had any conversation with Mrs. C. 
on the subject of this investigation, since it com- 
menced? No, I bave not. 

You have said, that you paid the servants 
wages while you lived with Mrs. C.; how many 
men servants did you pay wages to? The 
coachman, his name is Parker, and William 
M‘ Dowall; I believe she paid Peirson herself; 
and the stable-man and the boy, four men in 
the stable, I always used to give the money 
once a week, or once a fortnight, to them ; 
there were in all, five in the stable, and three in 
the house, ~ 

Were they all servants on standing annual 
wages? Yes, they were all yearly servants ; 
and there were two servants at Weybridge, a 
gardener and a cook. 


(By Sir James Graham.) 


You have stated, that there were sometimes 
two and sometimes three men cooks for particu- 
lar dinners ; do you mean by those particular 
dinners, that they were dressed for a large com- 
pany? No, we never had a large company: 
this was first when Mrs, C, went into that house. 

Those dinners were dressed merely for two 
or three persons? Yes, for h. r. bh. as far as I 
know, in particular. 

Not for any other company? No. 


(By Mr. Wilberforce.) 


You went with Mrs. C. when she first went 
to reside in Gloucester-place? Yes, I did. 

Do you know who the tradesmen were who 
furnished the house in Gloucester-place ? No. 

Who furnished the upholstery? It was some- 
body in Bond-street: Oakley. 

Do you know: who. furni the china and 
glass? Mr. Mortlock, in Oxford-street. 

Do ee know who furnished the house with — 
grates? Mr, Summers, and Rose, in Bond-street. 

Do you know what silversmith furnished the 
plate? Birketts. 

Do you know any of the other tradesmen 
with whom Mrs. C. dealt? Parker’s, in Fleet- 
street, she had something to do witb. : 


Who was the wine-merchant? I really do 
not know; I believe h. r. b. used to send it, but 
T do not know; he used often to send it, I know, 
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_ Did you ever pay any money’ on account of 
Sages, to any of these bah lok 
them.a vines a day, each of them; but I,¢an-. 
not lect theirnames. 
‘Did you consider that: as payment for that 
day, or as in part of annual wages? Quly for 
the day. : 
Were you inthe capacity of own maid to 
Mts. C., or was there any other? I was,gwn 
maid and housekeeper together, 
Do you know Mr. Dowler? ‘T have seen him. 
Have you seen him frequently? Yes, I have 
segn him frequently, 
“ “Have you seen him frequently in Gloucester- 
place? -Yes, I have. 4 

“Do you know or not, whether he staid the 

night-there? _ Never, I am very sure of that. 

+ ¢ By Mr. Wilberforce.) 
__ Did you-at-any time conyey any messages to’ 
the tradesmen employed to furnish the house in 
Gloucester-place ? es, for any thing that was 
Ww: ‘ 
Concerning the manner in.which it was to be 
‘done, pas what articles. were to besent in? Yes, 
Me. larke’s order. 

id the tradesmen seem willing to send in 
articles mefely on Mrs. C.’s authority? They 
sent what she ordered, as far as I know; some- 
times they. would not. 

_ Did you use any arguments to them to induce 
‘them to. send in articles, if they appeared un- 
willing so to.do? T did not; I said when 
she had money she would certainly pay them, 
nothing further \than that. 


Did they tell you they looked to a better. pay- } 


> 


master than Mrs. C., or any thing of that kind? 
They have asked me; whether h. r. h, had set- 
tled witlther, and given her money ; and I said 
no, as soon as she had it, she would give it to 


them. 
nh (By Mr. Beresford. ) 


Wes capt. Sutton in the habit of visiting at 
Mrs. C.’s? Yes, she knew. capt. Sutton. 
. Was hein the habit of visiting at, Mrs. C.’s? 
es. 
Was he in the habit of visiting‘at Mrs. C.’s 
before:Sam- Carter..came to live at:-Mrs.C.’s 
house? Yes, he was. 
When he'eame ‘to visit Mrs..C. was he not 
in'the habit-of bringing Sam. Carter as a com- 
-panion? Idomotkaow ; hebrought him with 
him, certainly. seit 
When Sam: Carter'came with capt. Sutton, 
was he'in the'habit’ of going with him mto the 
«parlour? No. ve 


_ (By the Secretary at Wary) 


When: Mrs. C. first resided: im:Gloucester- 
«place, what-number of servants had she at that 
time ?:’ Sam. Carter was. the first that : went 
there when Invent; therewas a.coachman and 
‘two feotmeén; iand a butler: and a pestillion ; 
there were fourmen in thestable ; she had them 
immediately ashe got'there. . 


s? Yes, L gave | 


|| ihis regime 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Did you ever see Carter after he got a.com 
we inethecarmy? No, I do not think I 
ever did. ss | hci E 

‘Do you recollect: whether ‘Sam. Carter gota 
‘commission in the army while. he was in' Mrs. 
‘Cis service? 'Yes,-and went :to Deal, to,join - 
_He left Mrs. C.’s service for that reason? Yes. 

And you never saw him afterwards? No. 


( By the Attoruey General.) 


‘What was your name»before you were mar- 
ried? Favery, that ‘is my real jame. 
- Are you amarried.woman? No. 
Did you ever hear Mrs. C. say why she ap- 
plied for.a.commission for: Sam. Carter, more 
than for avy other foot-boy in her service? =No. 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


‘By what name was Sam, Carter known to b. 
r. h.; by.the name of Sam., Samuel, or Carter? 
We used to call him Sam. 

Was he known by the name of: Carter, to h. 
rvh.? ‘Yes; he was known by the name of Car- 
ter. 

Did Carter appear to you a person of. supe- 
rior manners and education to persons in that 

-situation? I donot know, he was very well. 

: Did any of the servants dine with you in ge- 
neral at the same table, when you lived with 
Mrs. C. inGloucester-place? Yes, I sat down 
to dinner with them all. 


(By Mr. Wilberforce. ) 


Can you mention any body else who was‘in 
the habit.of. going to.the tradesmen about the 
articles to be furnished tothe house in Glouces- 
ter place? I. never went,: I sent a servant al- 
ways, and Wm. M*‘Dowall; has been to Oak- 
ley’s in Bond-street, and..to Rose and ‘Sum- 
mers’s, and:toi different: tradesmen. ; 

Do you know any body else who went?. Peir- 
son.used toigo. 

You did not: know any agent. or. steward, or 
a person of that description, who used to. go? 
0. 


Do you know whether a person of the name 
of Taylor used to go? I am.not:sure whether 
he:went ; he might be:sent. by Mrs. C., he was 
not by me. fie 

Do you know any thing of bis'going? No, I 
do not. oo 


(By Sir R. Williams. ) 
When you lived in Gloucester-place was Mrs. 
€. in the: habits of receiving visits from other 
gentlemen besides 'the.D. of Y.? Yes, several 


4 people came. : 


‘ Gentlemen? » Yes, gentlemen came; back- 
wards and forwards. 

‘Did you ever know that any of those.gantle- 
men were considered as opulent? . I really do 
not know. eS 

You have: stated that:you were in the: habit 





of dining with all the servants ; of course the 
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coachman was one ofthat number? Yes; he was: 
Do. you. remember.a capt. . Wallis visiting 

there? No, I never remember such a name, 
[The Witness was ditected to withdraw. ] 


GWYLLYM LLOYD WARDLE, Esq. attend- 
ing in his place, was examined, 


(By Mr. Lockhart. ) 


In folio. 132, of the printed Minutes of the 
Evidence, there appears a Letter written by 
Mrs. C. to Mr. Donovan, in which is the fol- 
lowing expression, the date of the letter is Jan. 
28th, 1809 : “I must be candid, and tell. you, 
“ that in order to facilitate some.negociftions, 
“ T had given him a few of your letters: in one 
“ you speak of the queen, in another the two 

'% deaneries.” Did Mrs, C. give you any letters 
in order to facilitate any negociation? I never 
had any negociation with Mrs, C, about letters 
in my life; I do not know what she means by 
the expression of a negociation. 

Are these the letters which she stated you 
had taken away from her? I took some of Mr. 
Donovan’s letters in the way I have before 
described, which I have:produced to this house; 

ut what she means by negociation I do not 


know. 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


. . Had you any other letters of Mr. Donovan’s 

from Mrs. C., or are those the very letters 
which she so positively stated you had taken 
away from her? I had some other letters from 
Mrs. C. of Mr. Donovan’s, which she gave me, 
and I examined him as to those letters in this 
house. 

For what purpose did Mrs. C. give you those 
letters? I really do not know for what purpose 
she gave them to me ; I asked her to give them 
me, and I examined bim upon them in this house. 

Have you never asked Mrs. C, what she 
meant by that expression in her letter? No, I 
do not think I did; but I-never did-have any 
answer to it, if I had; I remember-the expres- 
sion striking me when I heard it read. ~ 


(By Mr. Spencer Stanhope.) . 


When Mrs. C, delivered these letters to you, 
did she mention any thing about any negocia- 
tion as affecting one or more deaneries? I 
never heard of any negociation about any dean- 
ery, except: what these letters contain. 


Mrs. MARY ANN CLARKE was called in, 
and a letter from Mr. Elderton to h. mh. 
the D. of Y. being shewn to the witness, she 
wasexamined, , is a3 


( By Sir T. Turton. ) 


Do you recollect that that was one of the let- 
ters that you delivered to Mr: Nicholls, to be 
burned? Yes, they were all delivered’ to be 
burned. ms 

Do you. recollect that was one of them? I 
cannot recollect that that was.one of them; ex- 





cept what I burned myself, I gaye the. rest 
Vou. XII. oe 


ili: 


. 
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down to be burned, and they positively assured 


| me they were burned. 


_ Do you.remember how that letter came into 
your possession? I suppose I may be allowed 
to read it before I give my opinion. rr. 
[The Witness read the letter.] 

To whom is that letter addressed? To the 
Duke of York. , 

How came that letter into your possession ? 
I had it to shew the D.. of Y,, I suppose,.as I 
had many other Jetters; and, after = read it, 
it was left in my possession. , This man was ar- 
rested after he had his appointment, and I had 
solicited for leave for him. ¢ 

Then I understand you to. say, that, that let~ 
ter was addressed to you; by whom was it ad- 
dressed to you? By Mr. Elderton, or else bis 
wife; by Mr. Elderton, addressed to me, to de- 
liver to the Duke. _ , ; : 

Then I understand you to say, that the letter 
was inclosed to ‘you in another by Mr, Elder- 
ton; isthatso? Yes. ~ ; 

And that in consequence of your receiving it, 
you delivered it to the D. of Y.? I am positive 
that J shewed it him, to let him know that the 
man was grateful. 

Did the D. of Y, return it to you? After he 
had read letters, they used to be left upon the 
table, and I ought to have destroyed them, 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ) 


Did not you understand that Sam. Carter 
was a natural son of capt. Sutton? No, I did 
not; people have said so, but he told me to the 
contrary himself. 

Did not capt. Sutton take care of his educa- 
tion? Capt. Sutton always had the boy about 
him ; he had several, and Sam. was one;, he 
had been very strongly recommended, I believe, 
by Mrs. Fitzherbert, but they denied that at 
one time, ~ 

Did capt. Sutton educate the boy? He was 
not well educated till he came to me; he used 
to go to school, while he was in my, service, 
every leisure hour. ye svete 

Do not you know that capt. Sutton took care 
of his education? I know that he took some 
pains to instruct him in his leisure time, he was 
a very good boy. 

Do you know what regiment capt. Sutton 
wasin? He formerly was.a Jieutenant in the 
grenadiers; I believe he was a volunteer, where 
he lost his. leg. ’ 

You are not certain what regiment he was in? 
No; he was deputy fire-master at Woolwich, 
and had been an esteemed friend of the Prince 
of Wales and of the D. of Y. for 12 years, but * 
nearly died for waut, except through me. 


(By General Norton. ) 
Did you consider Carter in a light above the 


of your servants? Yes, I did, for he was 
very faithful to me. ow mes 
In what year did Mr.‘Elderton get the Pay- 


‘mastership of the Dragoons, that you spoke of? 


} ters tell, but it wea before general Simcoe 
ied, * 


2Y 
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You do not remember the year a at all? No, 
I do not. 
Pe mig your residence in’ Gloucester- place, 
r make any return. of the Income 
Tax? No, I believe T'did not. 
Were ‘you ‘ever assessed either for your 


Korsés, carriages, or men servants? Yes, 1 was, |. 


Then you recollect the number? —I used to 
forget the gréater number of them when the 
were put down, conceiving they had been pai 
for before through the Duke e, or otherwise. 


(By Mr. Lockhart. ) 


at that letter; [the letter to Mr. Dono- 
Van, 0 
livering some letters.to Mr. Wardle, in order to 
facilitate’some negociation? I sent that letter. 
to Mr. Donovan. 

Did you give these mane to Mr. Wardle, in 
order to facilitate an’ ciation? Yes not 
the letters that col. Wardle ran away with, buat 
letters of field officers to recommend two or 

lieutenants to companies, they were to 
five More than the 1 lation, $ or 400/, ; I un- 
erstood from Mr. Donovan that Greenwood 
was to have some part, Froome another, him- 
self'a share, and me; these young men set to 
_> Pay, T think, 400 ineas over the regulation, 
. and that it was the last job Greeiiwooll was to 
give Froome, that it was. to complete a very old 
romise of the D. of Y.; Mr. Donovan told:me 
must have the recommendation of a member 
- partinimert ora general officer, to cover him- 
se 


If you refer to a passage in your letter, i it will 
appear. that’ the letters you allude to were, one 
in which Mr. Donovan speaks of the Queen, 
and in the other of two deaneries? Those were 
the letters col. Wardle took away, and which ; 
told him were im his possession ; that letter 
think mentions as far as that. [The Pi in 
the Letter was read. iven him 
those letters, ‘he ‘too them, and what T gave 


eol. Wardle to facilitate was the, other three, 


the ote for the comp: 
joa ounre now, 


d he 
a, Peas 


zy ad wet I re presen one of the 
Pes as Wir. Suinner’s nephew 2 cousin 
choral , because Mr. Donovan ‘kad ‘ald 
i Alga ared i it in every way possible. 
How could the e delivery of any letters what- 
ever to Mr. Wardle, facilitate any negociation? 
a th ight, that they might, because he told me 






id do it by men that were not in the 
aps cause I ‘knew that a man on that’ 
mould not do to recommend to the D. of 

¥. any mili 

Who mn Colonel Wardle. 

What sort of. did you think the 
delivery, of these letters might Fooilitate? To 
get a ae of, reco: Jation for the youn 


men, the sane sort o ayy ers as 86) | ier 


Pes Base ised hat ee Pa 

t at the Pa hi 
cored or Elderton was to mtr 
‘Simcoe; w hat a os eg tun; 
it must have been previous to the death of gen. | 
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the 28th Jan: } that letter speaks of de-* 





ime | 
Simcoe? I believe it was gen. Simcoe’s 
ment, I know he had been applied t to on. 


subject. 
tyee -you quite positive 9 these Sin 
spoken of, are the letters Mr. Wardle ran away 


with? Yes, 
(By Sir J. Sebright. ) 
Did the D. of ¥. ever tell yo yo uat any time, 
} that-he had been informed by any person of 
your having received money by Pian Fs a Sate 
ments in thearmy? No, no onedare tell him so. 
(By Mr. Greenough.) 

Did the D. of Y. ever inform you by what 
means 3 the commissions you state to have been 
so irregularly obtained, were made to appear 
regular i in the books of the office ? No, he did 
/not state to me that circumstance, only that he 

would take proper care and have them all right, 
and the subjects be always thought were proper 
when they were proposed. 


GWYLLYMLLOYD WARDEE, esq. attend- 
ing in his place, made the following State- 
ment : 


I wish to say, that I am now aware what 
Mrs. ©. means by her negociation: the letters 
that I before alluded to her having received 
from Mr, Dovovan, and my, having examined 
him upon them in this house, were sent to ber 
by Mr. Donovan, as I understood, for the pur- ~ 
see of her getting them signed by a generab 

fficer, or a Seater of adnigot: she. stated 

havin sent one of them to gen, Clatering to be 
sige the other three or four, f forget -which 

it ‘tas, 1 got from her, she gave them to me; T 
remember her stating at the time, that if I could 

t a member of parliament to sign them for 

er, it would be just what Mr. Donovan want- 
ed ; I said my friends were. ia ” sition, and 
opposition men would not do; I'Kept the let- 
ters ever since, and till this moment never could 
make out what she meant by the term ‘ negor 
¢ ciation.’ 


(By the. Chancellor of the. Exchequer..). 


Have you any, objection to. deliver in those 
letters, from w ich ‘eek examined Mr. Dono- 
van at the table of this house? They are allop 


-| the table of the house. 


Are those letters on the table of the house 
which Mrs. Clarke wished you to get a member 
of parliament to sign?—No, I think not. 


In giving this answer Mr. Wardle. was 
called to order, by sir G. Hill, in conse-_ 
quence ‘of lord Folkestone’s whispering 
something in the ear of the hon. member. 

>. Whithread. ‘Tose. aint: yen) (Mn 

his, hon, frie r. 

ectly in order, that no 
whatever, was. commi 


“ae warmth, t 
). was 


sons cate ectly eoelonen with the rule of : 
af | parliamentary “evidence, for one. member 
to make a mang oe to ot in 





course ‘of examination. | 

















’ Lord Folkestone declared, that what he 
communicated. to the hon. member was 

erfectly innocent, and moreover that his 
hon. friend had ‘finished his reply before 
he made the communication. 

Mr. Whitbread contended, that it was 
neither mdécorous nor inconsistent With 
parliamentary rules for members to make 
communication to suck as were close, to 
_ each other: ey ai 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer believed 
it was the genetal feeling of the committee, ; 
that no itidividdal was at liberty to sug- 
gest any dtiswer whatsoever to any inter- 
rogatory that was put in the nature of evi- 
dence to anothér member. He conceived 

an 
. Superior advantages in this respect weer 
any witness; who gave evidence at the 
bar of the house. sara it would ‘ never 
be maintained, that a witness placed iii 
that situation, and labouring ander any 
difficilty or embarrassment respecting the 
answet to be made, ought to receive any 
assistance. Neithér did he apprehend that 
any member of parliament was entitled to 
receive any suggestion from another, when 
he was called upon in his place to give his 
evidence on any question. ie 

Mt. Windham ktiéw of no principle re- 
cognized by parlidméntdry practice, b 
which 4 member was restrained from bot 

iving and receiving communications and 
informations from another during the dis- 
cussion of any question. On this ground 
hé perfectly justified the conduct of the 
noble lord, and especially as he afterwards 
déclatéd hig communication to be perfectly 
inndcétit ; he, therefore, thought the hon. 
baronet was prémature in calling the hon. 
gent. to order. 

Mr. Caniing was proceeding to animad- 
vert with a considerable degree of warmth 
on thé observations, which an hon. méem- 
ber (Mr. Whitbread), had made relative 
£6 the pretogative which a meniber of par- 
lidmént had oVer any other withess giving 
his évidéncé, when the right hon. gent. 


was called to order. 

Mi. Waitt itbread repeated and explained 
his foriiér Observations with respect to the: 
right which évery teinbet in thé house 
had of communicating information to an- 
othér. “He did sty wliad the tight hon. 
- Secretary stated, that a meniber had a 
fight to derive any benefit from the sug- 
erg of another when examinéd in evi 

nce during re scarp of a question, 
but that question being answered, he was 
no longer restrictéd. , 
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}; | tion respecting those officers who were to 









Mr. Canning confessed. he had misunder- 
stood the meanjng of the lion, member,,for 
he at first did conceive the hon. gent. made 
an essential difference betwee a member 
of parliaitierit in giving his testiviony; dnd 
an ordinary witness at the bar; and hé. 
was the more satisfied in this tase becatise 
the noble lord had declared, that what he 
communicated, was perfectly innocent. | 

Mr. Whitbread protested that he never 
did lay down such preposterous doctrine... 

(By Mr. Beresford. ) < 

Are there any letters on the table of the 
house which Mrs. Clarke gave to you; to pros 
cure the signature of.a member of parliament? 
I theaght they had been given in, but if they 
are not, I certainly will lay them on the table. 

Have you ahy objection. to lay on the table 
every letter which you got, either by violence or 
otherwise; from Mrs. Clarke ?—TI have no ob- 
jection to lay upon the table the lettérs in 

ve 
been so recommended, and all the letters that 
I had regard to in the statement I made to the 
house. - 4 

Have you any objection to lay on the table 
every letter which you got, either by violence ot 
otherwise, from Mrs. Clarke? I wish the an- 
swer I have given to be repeated. 

Are there any letters in your possession, ‘re- 
lative to the inquiry before the house, as to 
the D. of Y.’s conduct, which you have taken 
from Mfrs, Clarke, or which she has given to 

ou, which you object to lay before the house? 
know of none such, I have no information 
which with propriety can’ be laid before this 
committee, which I would withhold from them, 

Are the letters alluded to in the letter of 
Mrs. C. at present on the table of the house? 
No, they are not, , 


(By Mr. Lockhart.) 


When did you rective the letters from Mrs. 
Clarke, which she mentions, in her letter of the 
28th Jan. to have been delivered to you? I 
have no memorandum, I cannot speak to the 
time. ‘ 

CHARLES GREENWOOD, esq: wascalled - 
in and examined. — 
~ (By Mr. Wardle.) 


Is Mr. Froome now in yoar office? No. 

Did not Mr. Froome succeed to the situation 
of one of your clerks that has lately left 
you? No eis ; 
Did not Mr. Froome come to town for the 
porpose of supplying the place of that clerk? 
Mr. Froome:came to town to settle some old 
accounts of mine as treasurer to the Royal 
Military College, and not at all to take the 
plate of that clérk, | © POSE #9: 

Has he settled those accounts, and if so 
whet: did he leave you? He is settling them 


now, 
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‘Where does he transact ‘the business? Very 

near my office at Charing-cross. 
(By General Loftus. )- 

Are. you agent.to the 22d regiment of dra-. 
goons? No, , or 
Or evet was since it was raised? I think 
not, but I cannot positively answer to that fact. 
“Do you recollect any difference between you 
and the D: of Y. wherein the Duke applied to 
you to_ appoint a paymiasterto that regiment? 
Certainly not. 

Is it within your power or. that. of any agent 
to appoint a paymaster to any regiment? The 
power rests in the colonel to recommend the 
Secretary at War, who makes the necessary in- 

uiries as to the securities, and.then makes out 
appointment for the Commander in Chief 
to lay hefore his majesty. : 

In fact. the: Commander in Chief can have 
nothing in the world to. do with it, more than 
to ca it before bis majesty? I never under. 
stood that he had. 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


~ Do: you know Mrs, Clarke? I do not know 

her by sight. s 
Did you. ever write to her? I recollect one 
note I did write to her. 

“ Do you kuow a Mr. Elderton? I did know 

im. 

--No disagreement ever happened between 
you and the D: of Y. respecting appointing 
Mr. Elderton.a paymaster? No, certainly not. 

, Did the D. of Y. ever apply to you'to ap- 
point him? »Never; the Duke mentioned him 
to me as a man that would call upon me‘about 
& paymaster-ship, andsaid that I might make in- 
quinies about him, butnever recommended him. 
_ What was the occasion of that ‘note which 
you mention having written’to Mrs. Clarke? 

t was in answer to a note she wrote tome, to 

desire my interference. with h. r. h. about a 


brother, [ think he was, of hers; she called him 
— Thompson, that had been in the ca-. 
‘abe: 


Do you recollect the date of that note? It 
was not long ago;-I' do not recollect the date 
at all; I should think within a month or'six 
weeks, " 


-Do you recollect, either in that note or by’ 
message, stating to Mrs. Clarke, that you were | 


sorry she had got acquainted with Mr. Finner- 
ty? Never. 
Did you ever send any message to Mrs. 
Clarke by Mr. Taylor of Bond-street? ‘Never. 
. ‘How long was Mr. Froome in your office’be- 
fore the first tine he and you parted? really 
cannot recollect; but he has left my office for, 
I should suppose, four or five years, I cannot 
recollect particularly, it was at the. time I dis- 
covered. he was trading in commissions that I 
._ Is not Mr; Froome on the halfpay? I be- 
lieve he is. « yi 
Is he a captain-on the half-pay? No, I think 
enly a lieatenant, . 
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(‘By Lord Folkestone.) 


How did you send that note which you wrote 
to Mrs. Clarke? I-sent it by Mr. Taylor.I 
think. ; 

Mr. Taylor the shoemaker? Yes, 

' Are you acquainted with Mrs. Sinclair Su- 
uiitend ? I khew'her some years ago. - 

How many yeas fpo? I should think six or 
seven years ago ; I have seen her since. 

Have yon seen her often since? No, 

. . Have you seen her lately ? No. 
~ How lately have you seen her? I do not think 
I have seen Mrs. Sinclair these two years. | | 

On what occasion did you last see her? Mine 
was a visit of civility, I believe, I liad no parti- 
cular object ’in it. : 

Did you call apon her? ‘Yes. 

Have you ‘kept up your acquaintance with 
her from the first origin of. that acquaintance? ~ 
I have very little acquaintance with Mrs. Sin- 
clair; I do not, suppose I-ever saw Mrs. S..a 
dozen times in my life. 

What led to that acquaintance? I believe 
that the first acquaintance I had with Mrs, 
Sinclair, ‘was from hearing a friend of mine 
speak of her. ; 

Did you become acquainted with her throdgh 
any intimacy between the D. of Y. and her? I 
certainly was acquainted with her more from 
that circumstance. , 

Then you are aware she was intimate with 
the D. of York? I am aware that the D of Y. 
knew her; Lam not atall aware that the Duke 
was intimate with her. 

What was the general’ character of that 
lady? 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
to this mode of examination, and the wit- 
hess was ordered to withdraw. 

A conversation of considerable length 
took place, whether Mr. Greenwood should 
be further examined on this point. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Beres- 
ford. and others, contended that he ought 
not to be examined as to the. general cha- 
racter of a lady who was not before the 
house, and whose credit ought not to he 
impeached when it was not in question on 
the present-subject. It was on the other 
hand insisted. on by lord Folkestone, Mr, . 
C. Wynn, Mr. Windham and others, that, 
as it appeared her recommendation had 
been attended to by the Duke of York, it 
was proper and necessary the witness 
should disclose what he’ knew to be her 
general character; and it was at length 

ecided, after lord Folkestone had agreed 


to withdraw his last question, that the wit 
ness should again be called in. 














e Witness was again’ called in“ and ex- 
[The Winey gilt i 








) (By Lord Folkestone.) 


Do you know of any connection ever sub- 
sisting between the Duke of York‘and Mrs. 
Sutherland? I have heard that there was. 

Has any fact ever come to your knowledge 
which enables you to state, of your own know- 
ledge, that such a connection ever had existed ? 
I have heard Mrs. Sinclair herseif say so.. 

Did you ever hear Mrs. Sinclair'state that 
she was with child by the D. of Y.? Yes. 

Did you ever know of a house being’ hired 
at Hamburgh for Mrs. Sutherland to lie in? 
No. « 
Do you know of any measures that were 

taken to hire a house for that purpose? No. 

Can you to your own knowledge speak to 
Mrs. Sinclair having got a troop from the D. 

, Of Y. for a friend of her’s? Certainly not. 

Did you ever correspond with her on the 
subject of a troop that she had applied for? 
No, I think not, it is so Jong since ; to the best 
of my knowledge not. 

Can you speak positively to that fact? I 
can speak positively to never having had any 
conversation with the D. of Y. 

Do you recollect writing to’ Mrs. Sinclair 
upon any military matters? I recollect she 
wrote to me relative to a son of the-late gen. 
Debbidge, upon the subject of promotion, 
which I did not apply for; and I, think she 
wrote to me about obtaining leave of absence 
for him, which, being in the batural course of 
my business, I think I did obtain for her ; but 
I cannot speak with certainty. 

State whether of your own knowledge Mrs. 
Sinclair was given to understand that that offi- 
cer was promoted through her application? 
Certainly not. 


(By Mr. C. Adams.) 


- You have’ stated, that you sent a note to 
Mrs. C. by Mr. Taylor; whois Mr. Taylor? 
A shoemaker, in Bond-street, 
How happened it that you employed such a 
messenger? ‘She'sent him to me. 
Mr. Taylor? 1 have seen Mr. Taylor several 
times on other business. “3 

Is Mr. Taylor your shoemaker? ‘No. 

Have you ever had any correspondence by 
letter with Mr. ‘Taylor ? No. 

( By Sir J. Sebright.) 

You have stated in the early part of your ex- 
amination, that the Commander in Chief told 
you that Mr. Elderton would’ probably call res- 
pecting a Paymastership, and requested you to 
make: inquiries ;' did you make any inquiries ? 
Yes, 


What was the result of those inquiries, and. 
was he appointed to the Paymastership ?’) ‘The 


result of those inquiries was, that 1 put him 
down in my list as a candidate for a Paymas- 


térship. 
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Was ‘be appointed: to’ a Paymastership ? 
Upona vanes bappeting in sir Robert-Aber- 
crombie’s regiment, thinking him a very proper 
man for the ‘appointment, I wrote to’ sir R. 
Abercrombie about him, and he recommended 
him to the Secretary at War. May I beg leave 
to correct an answer I have just given, respect- 
ing my correspondence: with Mr. Taylor : 
there were two or three questions I thought it 
necessary to put to him: knowing he had paid 
some money onthe D. of Y.’s account ‘for 
Mrs. C. I put three questions to him, which he 
answered satisfactorily ; if that is to be called a 
correspondence, I have had correspondence 
with hum: 

(By Sir R. Williams.) 


Do you know of any large sum of money 
being paid by the D, of Y. to Mrs, C. during 
her residence in Gloucester-place? No large 
sums ever went through my hands to Mrs. C. 
nor any sum whatever. © 


(By Mr. C, Adams.) 


. You admit that you have had some corres- 
pondence with Mr. Taylor, when did that cor- 
respondence take place? A few years ago. 

You do not recollect at any other time hav- 
ing had any correspondence with Mr. ‘Taylor? 
No, certainly not. 

Did you send an answer to Mrs, C. by Mr, 
Taylor, in consequence of the letter having 
been brought by hun? Certainly. 


~ (By Mr. Macdonald. ) 


You stated that you recommended Mr. El- 
derton to sir Robert: Abercrombie for Pay- 
master ; had -you any knowledge of Mr. Elder- 
ton previous to the D. of Y.’s mentioning-him 
to you? I believe he had applied to my oifice 
for a clerkship, but I am not quite clear as'to 
that point ; I made several inquiries.in conse- 
quence of h, r. h.’s recommendation. 


(By Sir A, Wellesley.) 


Were the inquiries which you made satisfac- 
tory? They were satisfactory in the first in- 
stance, but some time afterwards, om further 
inquiry, I was by no means satisfied, and I 
wrote to sir R, Abercrombie to that effect. 

What inquiries did you make. that caused 
dissatisfaction? I made some inquiries, be- 
sides a representation [ had from Bristol, 
where Mr. Elderton had lived, of some im- 
proper conduct there. 

What was the consequence of these discove- 
ries you made respecting Mr. Elderton? Re- 
presenting the same to sir R. Abercrombie, in 
order to stop the recommendation. 

What was the effect of that communication ? 
It was delayed for a time; afterwards, to the 
best of my recollection, Mr. .Elderton wrote 
himself, or got some friend to apply to sir 
R.. Abercrombie, and sir R. Abercrombie af- 
terwards recommended him to the Secretary at 
War. 

Do you know what those recommendations 
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‘: wets or from whom they came? I really-do 


Were the objections removed solely by the 
recommendation of sir R. Abercrombie? I 
jeveentirely. ; ‘ ; 
After those objections had been yp 
any cotiversation take place between the D. of 
Y. and yourself upon the subject? Certainly 


(By Mr. Abercrombie.,) 
| “How do you know that arly subsequent re- 
Comitiéndation was made to sit R: Abercrom- 
bie? I think [ have letters from sir R: Aber- 
érombie to prove that. CO 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 
Colonel GORDON was called in, and. 
examitied. 


{ By Lord Folkestone.) 


Have you brouglit with you the documents 
respecting the proposed exchahgé betwéén col. 
Knight aud col.Pleydell? Yes, 1 have them in 
my hand. 

Culouel Gordon délivéred in several papers, 
which were tead :—Letter from Messrs. 
Collier.—Answer to the above.—Letter 
from col. Knight, dated Jutie 19th, 1805. 
Letter from col. Gordon to col. Knight.] 


« C. i.” 


# The Com. in Chief cannot accede to the re- 
“« quest of these officers. Lt. col. Pleydell 
‘‘ must remain in the regiment to which he 
“ has been posted.” 


« Refused? 
« Messts. Collyér havé the honour of 
nee soiors Reigns and Picvd the yet med of 
- majors Knight and Pleydeéll to exchange. 
« Park= , St. Jamnes’s, i pas 
a7th May 1805.” 


“ Horse-Guards, 28th May 1805.” 
“ Gentlemen ; Having laid before the Com- 
“ mander in Chief your note of the 27th 
“ instant, I ani directed to acquaint you in 
reply, that h. r, h. cannot accede to the 
“ exchange therein proposed, between: ma- 
“ jor Knight of the 5 Drag, Guards and Bt. 
* Tt. Col.. Pleydell. of the 59th Regt. of 
“ Foot; and lieut. col. Pleydell must. re- 
“ main with the corps to which he has been 

© posted, Iam,Sir, vt 
(Signed) .. J. W. Gorpon.”’ . 
Rs The inclosures in your Letter are here- 
.“ with returned.” . ' : 

« Messrs. Collyer. 

“H.'r. h. has no objection ‘to his receiving 
« 4 difference, and when ati eligible succéssor 
“éan be réeconimended, h. r; h. will take it 
* into. Consideration.” Shiga 
i & No. 35, Maddox-street, 
, Hanover-square, June 19; 1805.” 
“Sir; H. r. h. the Commander in Chief not 
. paving, acceded to. my exchanging with 





} 


 lieut, col. Pleydell, I fear my. motives for | 
“ wishing to return to the infantry may 
“ have been misrepresented to h, r. h.—{ 
‘¢ therefore take the liberty of stating them 
' te you, and request the fayour of you to 
“ submit them to the consideration of h. 
“ r, h,——I am desirous of returning to 
“ infantry, with a view to receive back 
‘ difference, to enable me to arrange some 
4 niary concerns which press upon. me 
“ at. this moment; and in case'h. r. hb, 
hould be graciously pleased to acquiesce, 
intend to solicit the farther indulgence 
“ of a temporary retirement upon halfspay 
‘¢ for the recovery of my health, which is 
“ much impaired by a service of 20 years 
‘¢ in the. West Indies, in Holland, in Egypt, 
‘¢-and elsewhere; and as I do not mean to 
“ solicit h. r. h.’s permission to receive the 
«: difference between full and half-pay, I 
“ flatter myself bh, r. h. when my health is 
‘ re-éstablished, will consider my past ser- 
“ vices, and allow me to return to a service * 
which [ never can quit for a moment 
“ without the deepest regret.—And in case 
“ h, r..h. should have ne person in view to 
‘¢ succeed me in the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
“Thumbly beg leave to submit the name 
“ of brevet lieut. colonel Brook of the 
“ 56th regiment, (an old cavalry gis 
“ who has written to me on the subject. 
“ have the honour, &c. -H. R. Kyronr.” 
* To col.Gordon, ‘ Major 5th Dragoon Gds, 
“ &c. &c. &c.” and Bt. Lt. Colonel.” 
“ Horse-Guards, 21st Jane 1805.” 
“ Sir; Having laid before the Commander in 
“ Chief your letter of the 19th instant, F 
“ am ditected to acquaint you, that h. r. h, 
“has no objection to your exchanging to 
“ the Infantry, receiving the differencé; and 
‘“« when an eligible successor can be récome 
“ mended, your request will be taken into 
“ consideration. I have, &c. 
Signed) J. W. Gosdon.” 
“Bt. Lieut. Cél. Knight, 5 D. Gds., 
“ 35, Maddox-stfeet, Hanover-squaré.” 


Are you acquainted with major Turner? I 
was Aipieianed with him. : 

What was the period of your acquaintance 
with him? I think it was in the year 1803... 

When was the Jast time that you saw him | 
previous to his tendering his resignation? I 


c 
4“ 


‘Cannot recollect the precise day, hut it was 4 


very short time before he gave it in, he called 
upon me, and statéd his mtention of so doing. 

Did he solicit any other situation? No, I 
cannot recollect that. he did. 

Did he request to be put upon the'staff of the 
army serving in Spain? I do not recollect that 
he did ; it is very possible that he might, bat I 
do not recollect that he did. 4 : 

Did he state to you the reason for which he 
intended to resign ? - Yes, he certainly did. 

What were those reasons?. Major Turner 
called upon me, and told me, it was his inten- 
tion to give in his resignation, and retire from 














WW} 
the army; I expressed” some suspyize ‘at this, | 
having akioate previous acquaintance with 
' him,.and told him, I think, shat he had 
insider of it epere. be. tek: sp decided a step. 

{think Major Turner told me, he had got into 
some palornage scrape with a moma gpd it 
‘was. n ‘or him to quit the service; the 


exact do not recollect, but that was 
the tenor of the conversation that passed be- 
tween us, There was very little more or less. 
Did he state the nature of the scrape? No, 
he certainly did not; but I bave some recal- 
lectin, that he was abaut to do it, and that I 
pped him, as my. custom is, not wishing to 
enter into the private affairs of officers more 
than is necessary. a 
Did he state the name of the lady? Iam 
Pretty confident he did not. 
‘ When the application was made for the ex- 
change between col. Knight and col.-Pleydell, 
were the ysual inquiries made, and were they 
acted upon? ‘This is rather an embareassing 
question. I should answer it in this way; that 
the Commander in Chief did not think. col, 
Pleydell a proper officer to be placed at the 
head of a regiment of cavalry. . 


* (By Mr. Creevey.) 


Ts it your belief, that upon a complaint made 
from any quarter against any officer’ who was 
soliciting either for exchange or resignation, 
that complaiot being, that the. officer had.be- 
haved dishonourably by a lady, that would lead 

_ to. ap inguiry on the part of the Commander in 
Chief? That would depend very much upon 
the mode in which the complaint was made; 
the complaint in question stated, that the ge- 
neral knew all about it ; inquiry was therefore 
made of the general before any decision was 
given upon it. ’ ey 
Did it ever come within your knowledge that 
any resignation had been stopped, or any. pro- 
ceeding taken at the Commander in Chief's 
office, in consequence of an anonymous letter ? 

cannot exactly say that a resignation had 
been stopped ; but this I can say, that all ano- 
nymous Tetters are invariably attended to. 

Ts it not the invariable practice of the. Com- 
mander in Chief to forward all anonymous let- 
ters, conveying complaints or any circumstan- 
ces attached to the army, to the generals com- 
manding the districts or the officers command- 
ing regiments, concerning. which, complaints 
may be conveyed. in. those anonymous letters ? 

have already said that anonymous letters are 
always attended to, and are sent for inquiry in 
their proper course; they happen almost daily. 

[The witness was directed to withdraw. 


General ROCHFORT was called: in, and: exar 
ps het mined, 


(By, the Chancglor of the Exchequer. ) 
‘, _ JDo. you recollect a_person of the name of 


ater, that lived with capt. Sutton? 1 
: “Do you happen to, know whether Samuel 
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Carter was reputed to be the natural son of 
capt. Sutton? I always understood that he 


was. . é. 

_, Did he live with bim as such? He lived with 

bit pe such, 9s it appeared to me. é 
fou knew captain Sutton? Ve' 
He brought him up as his son? 

to the best of my knowledge. 
Did he give him a good education? I be 


well, 


lieve the best education he could; he was very — 


capable of edyenting bim. himself, and I by 
he took a great deal of paios.withthe boy. _ 
Was be in the habit of dining at capt. Sut- 
ton’s table? I cannot tell; I never dined with 
capt. Sutton at his house. 
hen did capt, Sutton die? I cannot ex- 
actly say; two or three years ago, I believe. 
[The witness was directed to withdraw. 


Lord Folkestone stated, that Duff, one of 
the parties whom he had that evening mens 
tioned to the house, as having papersin his 
possession, whieh came into his hands 
through the medium of one Kennett, in the 
city,had, sinee he addressed the house, call- 
ed him inte the lobby, and informed him, 
that he was willing,to-deliver up the pa- 
pers. He had seen some of them, which 
he had communicated to the right hon, the 
Chancellor ofthe Exchequer, who concurr- 
ed with him in thinking they were worthy 
the observation of the house. The 
who had them, having mentioned it would 
be inconvenient to him to attend that.even- 
ing, he had dispensed with his further at- 
tendance. He had accordingly- promised 
to bring: him the papers to-morzow morn- 
ing, and he-would, call the attention of the 
Committee to them. at their next, meeting, 

The heuse being resumed, the Chair, 
man reported progress, and asked leave to 
sit again to-morrow, which was.ordered, 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, February 16, 

Seas anv Pontucat.} Earl Damlgy 
ealled their lordships’ attention to. the sub- 
ject, of the late campaign: in Spain and — 
Portugal. Impressed. as, he was, with a 
deep sense of the miseonduct of ministers, 
and recollecting that they professed a dispo- 
sition’ to put the house.in posseasion.of every 
information that might be requisite to, ena- 
ble: parliament and the: country, to decide 
upon their measuses, he felt it his duty te 
move for seyeral returns, calculatedite attain 


ance ofa C of -eavalry, 
This waa. precisely: that ion of 


force. which we could have: bes spared, 


es, he did, 


. 
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as our cavalry establishment greatly: ex- 
ceeded what could at’any time be requi- 
site for the purposes of internal defence: 
Bat among the various features of the mis- 


conduct of ministers, one of the most: 


striking, was their tardiness in complying 
with the er of the Spaniards, and the 
very limited extent to which it was at last 
gratified, The official dispatches bore tes- 
timony to the injurious consequences of a 
defici of cavalry in the battle of Vi- 
miera. He concluded with moving for a 
Return of the effective Cavalry in Great 
Britain on the Ist‘of July 1808, a Return 
of the Cavalry engaged in the battle of 
Vimiera, and a Return of the total of the 
British Cavalry in Spain, at the moment 
of the junction of the several divisions 
of the troops under sir John Moore. 

The Earl of Liverpool assured: the noble 
lord and the house, that ministers felt not 
the least wish to oppose the motion just 
mate. On the contrary, it had their 
hearty concurrence.. He only wished to 
amend the motion, so as to include a re- 
turn of the various arrivals of cavalry in 
Portugal subsequent to the battle of Vi- 
miera, and up to the time of sir John 
Moore’s march into Spain. ‘ With the 
view ‘of still further promoting the pur- 
pose of fair and impartial inquiry into the 
conduct of ministers, he should move for 
additional papers ‘as soon as the noble 
lord’s motion was disposed of. 

Earl Darnley had no objection to the 
amendment proposed by the noble secre- 
tary; provided the date of the various arri- 
vals of cavalry in Portugal were added. 
This suggestion being acceded to, the mo- 
tion was put and agreed to. 

The Earl of Liverpool then said, that in 
order to explain, in the most ample man- 
ner, the line of conduct adopted by mi- 
nisters in reference to Spain and Portugal, 
he felt it necessary to move for copies of 
the Instructions sent to our commanders 
in ‘those countries, and the communica- 
tions from aoe to ministers, fo the 
' exception of such parts as it might be inju- 
rious to the public service. to publish. He 
wished noble lords to understand, that the 
passages he alluded to were such as relat- 
ed to services still: depending. . As ‘to 
services completed, there was no intention 
of withholding any documents that, in the 
slightest degree, bore upon the’ discussion 
of their merits. All that he requested 
wasythat nothing should ‘be done to pre- 
judge the question of what had been the 
pre. we of ministers; and that whatever 
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| proceeding was ted after the fr 
were ieldon cam should -be such as 
would afford them a fair opportunity of ex- 
plaining every ‘part of their conduct; 
and this course being pursued, they felt 
not the least apprehension in nubmittinig 
to the candid decision of the house. The 
instructions.to sir T. Dyer and his commu- 
nications to sir A. Wellesley, would, he 
thought, be found in the papers relative 
to the Convention of Cintra already moved 
for; if not, they might be called for on a 
future day. In answer to a question across 
the table from lord Darnley, his lordship 
said, that it. was an admitted fact, that the 
Junta of Oviedo had made an application 
of the nature previously alluded to by the 
noble lord, and that sir T. Dyer communi-' 
cated the same to sir A. Wellesley. 

The Duke of Norfolk wished to know 
whether measures had been taken to pre- 
vent the French and Spanish fleets in Ca- 
diz. harbour from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. We had now here an ambas- 
sador from Spain, who held a high official 
situation, in that country: and one of the 
most important points to be arranged with 

‘him, was, in’his conception, that of secur« 
ing those fleets, by stipulating that they 
should be sent to Buenos Ayres, Minorca, 
or any other place for safety. When he 
looked to the rapidity of operation that 
characterized the man who was at the 
head of the French armies, he was. not 
without apprehensions. on this subject. | 
His grace further expressed his hopes that 
ministers, whatever assistance they might 
continue to give the Spaniards, in money 
and supplies, would not rashly put to ha- 
zard any considerable portion of our mili- 
tary force. 

© answer was given to the noble 
Duke, and the motion of lord Liverpool 
was put and agreed to. 





s 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February i6. 

[Connuct or THe Duke or York.] Lord 
Folkestone moved the order of the day 
for the house to resolve into a Committee 
on the inquiry. respecting the Conduct of 
h. r. h. the Commander in Chief—The 

house resolved accordingly, 
Lord H. Petty said, that at the request of 
a very respectable solicitor resident in Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, named Tyndale, he felt it 
necessary tg state, that he was not the . 
same who had been examined at the bar in 





the course of this inquiry, and he was ap- 
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a that without such explanation 
is 


name might be confounded with that 


of a man with whom he had ‘no interfe- 
rence nor connection whatever, and that 
he was ready and desirous to verify the fact 
at the bar. \ 

The Chancellor’ of the Exchequer said, he 
saw no danger of mistaking the gentleman 
for. the other, who stated himself to. live at 
Chelsea. 

Lord Folkestone now rose, and said, that 
before he proceeded to call in the wit- 
nesses, it might be deemed convenient 
to put the Committee in possession of the 
+ particular subject to which he meant to 
. examine the first witness, Mr. Duff, the 
solicitor, who attended in consequence of 
the order. of the house yesterday, with 
some papers he had to produce. Those 

apers, he uaderstood, came into the hands 
of Mr. Doff, in the year 1804, in conse- 
quence of his being solicitor to the statute 
of bankruptcy, against a man named 
Robert Kennett, who had formerly been 
an upholsterer in Bond-street, and after- 
wards lived in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in. the 
profession of a tooth-ach curet. A pro- 
position was set on foot by h. r. h. the D. 
of Y. toraise for his use the sum of 70,000/. 
or 80,000/, by way of annuity, and this 
- Mr. Kennett undertook to forward the 
views of h. r. h., in consideration of pro- 
vision being made for him by a respectable 
situation under government; upon the suc- 
cess of his undertaking, was to depend 
the success of the negociation for the loan. 
Accordingly, application was made by h. 
r. h. to Mr. Pitt, to earl Camden, and 
others, to procure Mr. Kennett a situation 
at home or abroad, and particularly one 
which happened just then to be va- 
cant in the West. Indies. A secretary to 
the D. of Y. acknowledged the receipt of 
Mr. Kennett’s letter, proposing the terms 
of this negociation, the receipt of which he 
acknowledges in another letter, but in this 
he expressed no disapprobationof Mr. Ken- 
nett’s proposal ; and it would appear upon 
the face of the letter, that the success of the 
D. of Y., in obtaining the situation, would 
depend upon the loan. He should adduce 
the detters before the Committee, and par- 
ticularly that of col. Taylor, to which he 
alluded. He then moved that Mr. Duff be 
called to the bar. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
mean to oppose the motion of the noble 
lord; but at the same time it did not ap- 
pear to him that the evidence, or the 
papers — proposed to be produced, had 
on, XII, 
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respectin 
which the Committee were instructed 41 . 
inquire; namely, the conduct of “h. r. h. in 
his capacity of Commander in Chief. 


any connexion with the subject, 


They had no relevancy whatever to the 
manoeuvres of Mrs. Clarke, or the stories 
with, them connected, nor any relation to. 
military business.. However, he had no 
wish that any paper should be withheld: 
that in any degree might throw light. 
upon the saunst case; and he therefore 
abstained from any resistance of the noble 
lord’s motion, rather from a wish not to be 
thought desirous of stifling any informa- 


tion respecting the whole subject in agita- 


tion, than from any relevancy the motion 
had te the question before the Com- 
mittee, 

Lord Folkestone could not exactly un- 
derstand the right hon. gent.’s meaning by 
his phrase, the maneuvres of Mra, C.; 
but if the suggestion he (lord F.) had 
offered to the house last night, had been 
adopted, namely, an additional instruction 
to the Committee to enlarge their inquity 
into the general conduct of the D, of Y. 
in other respects, the Papers now moved 
for would be highly relevant. 

Mr. Creevey stated, as there might be 
some doubt to which of the baroness Nol- 
leken’s sons the evidence of Mrs. C. given 
at the bar yareerey * lied, he had been. 
requested by Mr. aitre, her son by 
the first marriage, to state that he had no 
intimacy whatever with Mrs. C.~He was 
in waiting, if the house chose to examine 
him on this point.—This the house did not 
think necessary. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD DUFF was called in, and 


examined, 


( By Lord Folkestone.) 


What are you? A Solicitor. | 

Do you know any thing of Robert Kennett? 
Tam a solicitor to the commission of bank« 
ruptcy against him. 

At what time did that bankruptcy take 
place? Some time in the year 1803, 

In consequence of being solicitor to that 
commission of bankruptcy, have certain papers 
relative to this inquirycome into your possession? 
In consequence of the bankrupt’s papers hav- 
ing been seized by the messenger under: the 
commission, I have become of cer- 
tain letters, which I have now in my pocket. 

Produce those Papers.. [The witness pro- 
duced them.] ’ 'y 

When did those papers.come into your pose 
session? I cannot ascertain the time; some- 
time, 1 think, about the latter end of 1805, ar 


sometime in 1806, ° 


aZ 





! 


| Have 

They nthe 4 
Are those all the pepers in your possession 
eefatiry (2 this business? They are all the pa- 
wa which I have been able to find among the 
krupt’s rs, in which, in any manner, 
the name of b, r. h, the D. of Y. is men- 
tioned. 

_ Did you at any time state that you believed 
there was 2 paper in your possession which you 
‘could not readily put your band upon? I 

- stated last night to lord Folkestone, while I was 
in ateéndance at this house, that I’ believed 
there was a paper which I could not readily 
put my hand upon; but to-day I communicated 
to lord Folkestone that I had every reason te 
bélieve that that paper was not.in my posses- 
sion, and that, the recollection of that paper 

* shust bave arisen from one of the bankrupt’s 

letters, which is now in the clerk’s hand. 

Do you mean by not being in your possession, 

_ that that paper did not exist, that there was no 

such paper? I stated to lord Folkestone then, 
as I now doa, that I believed there was no such 


er. 
ma you acquainted with the -hand-writing 
' of Kennett? “Perfectly well, 

Louk at those papers, and see whether any 
of them are the hand-writing of the bankrupt 


Kennett? No. 2 is his hand-writing. . 


Look at No. 12; is that the hand-writing of. 


Kennett? No. 12 contains two papers; one 
is Kennett’s hand-writing, and the other is 
not. : 
_ . What are those papers? They appear to be 
respecting appointments at Surinam, which have 
resulted from the surrender of that colony. 
“Ts that the paper which is Kennctt’s hand- 
Writing? Yes. 
. Do you know whose hand-writing the other 
is? I do not. 
5 Is No. 14 in the hand-writing of Kennett? 
t is. 

Is No, 17 in the hand-writing of Kennett ? 
No. 17 contains two papers ; one is not in the 
hand-writing of Kennett, the other is. 

What is the paper which is in the hand- 
writing of Kennett? That which is in the 
hand-writing of Kennett appears to be an 
- application’ from him to Mr. Greenwood, for 

. Adam's address in Scotland. 

Do you know whose hand-writing the other 
paper «6? No. ' 

Is No. 18 the 
Yes, itis. 

- (By Mr, N. Vansittart,)._. 


You have stated, that there was a paper 
whith you have not in your possetsiOn, and 
which you believe not to exist;: to your 
know 
I ‘was led'to believe that such a paper had 
existed, from a distant recollectién of having 
read’ the ‘paper ‘sditetime ago; but upon re- 
to the papers again : 
I found them, hamely, the bankrupt’s 
am satisfied -that wo euch paper ever 


en se 


u 


3 


| 


‘hand-writing of Kennett ?: 


f 


to-day, and theplace 
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é, was such @ paper ever in existence? | 








| ce 
was in my possession, and that thé only ciecum= 
was the bankrupt’s letter, No. 18, and 90 I 
stated to lord Folkestone to-day. _- , 
Is the Committee to understand that you be- 


‘lieve that paper never to have been in exist- 
ence? I believe it never did exist. 


( By Lord Folkestone.) 


‘ What business was Kennett? Kennett was 
formerly an upholsterer in Bond-street ; he was, 
at the time when the commission was issued 
against him, living in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 
carried on, or pretended to carry on, the busi- 
ness of tooth-ach cyrer, curing the teoth-ach 
by smelling a bottle. 

Did he’ever obtain his certificate ander thag 
commission? Certainly not. 

Did he pass his last examination under that 
commission? He did, after a vast number of 
examinations, and numerous delays. 

Do you know what is become of Kennets 
now? 1 know not; I saw him about a month 


0, 

Do you know any thing particular that has 
occurred to Kennett since the commission of 
bankruptcy? I know what his lordship alludes 
to, but I wish the question was more particular, 
and not so general. - 

Did he ever stand in the pillory? He wag 
prosecuted by order of the lord chancellor, at 
the instance of his majesty’s attorney-general, 
for a conspiracy to defeat that commission, 
and cheat his creditors; under that prosecu- 
tion he was found guilty and put into the 
pillory. 

Had he been a bankrapt: before the bank- 
ruptcy to which commission you were solici- 
tor? He was. 

State the dates of both bankruptcies. I 
cannot with precision. 

Can you state the date of the second bank- 
ruptcy with precision? To. the best of my re- 
clinsies, the 23d of April, 1803. 

Can you state ip what year the first’ bank- 
roptcy took place? Ithink (but 1 cannot 
charge my memory with precision) in the month 
of January, 1801. ‘ 


. , [The witness was directed to withdraw, 


EDWARD TAYLOR, esq. a member of the 
house, attending ia his place, was examined. 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


Will you look at No. 3, and state whether 
that is col. Taylor’s writing? Yes, itis, 
_ Is No.6 col. Taylor’s hand-writing ?' Yee, 
it 13, P 
No.8? Yes, itis. - 
No.9? Yes, it is. 
No, 10? Yes, it is, 
No. 13? This is not bis hand-writing. 
Does it purport to be? It is written in 
hig name; ‘but it.isnot hishand-writing, = 
“No, 20? note is; there is an inelosure 
in it, which is Rot. Seal hate ve 
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Mr. ARCHIBALD. DUFF was again called 
LD, 


in, and Committee, as 


follows : . 
Whose hand-writing is No. 18? Ido not 
know. i 

‘It is not the hand-writing of Kennett? It is 
not. 


ed by the 


| [The witness was directed to withdraw. 


WILLIAM ADAM, esq. attending in his 
: place, was examined, as follows : 


Look at No, 4, is that your hand-writing ? 


. és. 

No. 5? It is not my hand-writing; but it 
was written at my dictation. 

No. 19? This is my hand-writing. 


The right hon. CHARLES LONG, attending 
in his place, was examined, as follows ; 


Have you ever seen Mr, Adams, once pri- 
wate secretary to Mr. Pitt, write? I have. 
; Can you speak to Mr, Adams's band-writing? 

can. » nti 

Look at No. 11. That is not his hand- 
writing, it purports to be a copy. 

Is No. 15 your hand-writing? No. 15 is my 
hand-writing ; No. 16 I cannot speak to. 


WILLIAM HUSKISSON, esq. attending in 
his place, was examined by the Committee 
as follows : 


Will you look at No. 21? I have frequently 
seen Mr. Chapman write, and, to the best of 
my belief, this is his hand-writing. 

[The following Papers were read ‘ 

No. 2: “ The principal sum of 70,000/. to be 
‘‘ advanced toh. r. h. the Duke of .York, by 
“ way. of annuity, (at ten per cent.) either in 
* one or two. parts, as shail be approved by h. 
“fr. h., in the following manner, viz. 

‘¢ The said sum or sunis to be charged on the 
“ Qatlands, and all. the adjoining estates, 
** manors, &c. . 

_ The purchaser to nominate any two lives 

* (in order to save insurance.) 

“ His r. h. to be at liberty to pay off the 
“ principal sum or sumsany time after three 
“ years, (in the usual way) .either by giving 
‘«* six months notice, Gr paying six months in 
* advance. ‘ 

. The annuity to be. payable quarterly, either 
“ by an assignment of the exchequer order, or 
“ an undertaking from the trustees of the said 
* order to pay the same.” = 

No. 6. “ Lieut.-col. Taylor presents bis 
“ compliments to. Mr. Robert Kennett, and 
begs to acquaint him that h, r. h. the D. of 
Y¥, has not any objection to writing to Mr. 
« Pitt tespecting the application which sir Ho- 
“ race Mann has made in his favour. 
 Qatlands, Sunday, 22d July, 1804.” 


No. 3. “ Lieut.-col. Taylor presents his 





_ No 
* S sompleats to Mr, Kennet, and i dicted 


* by, b,x, b, the D, of Y. to. request he will 
“call upon “Mr. Adam, _ in Lincoln’s-inn- 
“ fields, upon Wednesday morni pin 

“ Oatlands, July 29th, 1 pe 
Addressed,—* Robert Kennett, esq. 13, Moore- 


“place, Lambeth.” 


No. 5. “ Mr. Adam’s compliments to Mr. 
“ Kennett, and means to see him on Tuesday 
“ evening, before which he cannot be in towa, 

“ Lincoln’s-inn, Thursday.” ‘ 
Addressed, 
“ Mr. Kennett.” i 


No. 4. “ Mr. Adam is sorry that his bu- 
“‘ siness elsewhere detained him ‘yesterday. 
“ He will be glad to see Mr. Kennett here to- 
“© day at eleven o'clock, bes 
“ Lincoln’s-Inn, Thursday morning, 2d Aug.” 

Addressed, 
“ Mr, Robert Kennett, 
13, Moore-place, Lambeth.” 


ring next. 


HENRY SWAN, esq. a Member of the 
House, attending in his place, was examined 
as follows: 


Have you. ever seen sir Horace Mann write? 
I have seen sir Horace Mann write very often. 

Will you look at No.7, and whether 
it is sir Horace Mann’s writing? I will cere 
tainly admit that it very much resembles the 
hand-writing of the hon, baronet; but though 
it does so resemble it, it is not the usual mode 
of that hon. barouet’s signing his name, for it 
is signed * H. Maun,” and I very fre uently 
correspond with him: he signs “ Hor. Mann.” 

Do you believe that to be the hand-writin 


| of sir Horace Mann? It has something of 


the character of the hand-writing of sir Horace 
Mann. 

Do you or not believe that to be sir Ho- 
race Mann’s hand-writing? I certainly be- 
lieve it is. , 

Will you look at No. 16; is that sir Ho- 


| race Mann’s hand-writing? I do not think it 


is; I believe it is not. 
-[The following Papers were read.] - 

No. 7. “-I shall rejoice sincerely at your 
“ success, if it can be an object with you to ob- 
“tain a situation in such a climate. The 
“‘ channel you mention may be more efficacious 
“ than the exertion of my interest, which will 
‘¢ strenuously renew if it is necessary, when I 
“ see a prospect of success. 

“ Your's faithfully, .. 
' “H. Maya. 
“ Margate, July 22d.” . 

Addr : 


“ Robert Kennett, esq. No. 43, 
“ Moore-place, Lambeth.” _ 
No: 8. “Oatlands, July 16th 1804.” 
» Bir, I beg leave to ack he re- 
“ ceipt of your letter of yesterday, which I 
“ Jost no time in laying before the D. of Y. .I 
“any iii Consequence directed to request ie 
“ will have the goodness to ¢all upon Mr. 









ia a a Ga a 


AN] 


“ H, Taytor.” 


No. 9. “ Lieut. col. Taylor presents his 
“6 compliments to Mr. Kennett, and begs to ac- 
quaint him, that having: called this morning 
“upon Mr, Pitt’s private secretary, for the 
‘* answer to h, r. h.’s application in his favour, 
* he.has been promised that it will be sent in 
“ the course of the day if possible, and he will 
“ forward it, as soon as received, to Mr: Ken- 
* nett. 

‘Horse’ Guards, Thursday morning.” 
Addressed: = 
*¢ Robert Kennett, esq., &c.” © 


No. 10. “ Lieut.-col. Taylor presents his 
« compliments to Mr. Kennett, and is directed 
** by the D, of Y.-to transmit to him copy of a 
* Jetter from Mr. Pitt’s private secretary, in re- 
‘ “ply to the application which b. r. bh. made 
“in Mr. Kennett’s favour for the collector- 
*€ ship of the customs at Surinam, which answer 
her h. ts is not conformable to his wishes. 
“Col. Taylor would have sent it earlier, had 
he not been absent from London, when it 
*¢ was sent to the Horse-Guards. 

“ August 7th, 1804.”- . 


No. 11. 


** Downing-street, Friday, 3d Aug. 1804. 


“« My dear sir ;—I have not failed tu state 
“ to Mr. Pitt the wishes of h. r.h. the D.. of 
** York, commutiicated through you, that he 
“ would nominate Mr. Kennett to the office of 
“ Collector of his majesty’s customs at Surinam; 
“and I am directed to request that you will 
“ submit toh. r.h., that, desirous as Mr. Pitt 
- must at all‘times be to attend to h, r. h.’s 
*¢ commands, he is fearful that, from prior en- 
# gagements, he is so circumstanced,-as not to 
* have it in his power to do so on the present 


* occasion. Lam, &c. (Signed) 
Addressed : s W.D. Apams.” 
se Lieut. col. Taylor.” 
- No. 12. _ SURINAM. 


# The following appointments have resulted from 
** the surrender of this colony; viz. 


s Sir C. Green, to be 
“ mander in chief, 
‘Capt. Drummond, 2d bat. 60th regiment, 
** brigade major. - 
* Capt. Campbell, 66th regiment, commander 
* of fort Zelandria. 
s Capt. Maxwell, R. N. barbour master. 
s G. Chalmers, esq. collector of the customs. 
* Laur. Donovan, esq. comptroller of ditto. 
# J. Bent, esq, army. agent, and contractor 
§ for prisoners, ; 
 .-.- Pringle, esq. colonial secretary. 
# BR. Ross, esq. private secretary. _ 
# D, Monro, esq, resident commissary, 


governor and com- 
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“ Greenwood, in Craig’s- ‘court, on Wednesday 
“ next, at twelve o’clock, h. r.h. having’desired 
“ him “to communicate with you on the sub- 
“ ject of your letter. 
“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
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“ R. A, Hyndman, esq. resident paymaster, 

“ Lieut. Rowan, 64th reg. aid-de-camp. - 

“ Lieut. Imthurn, 2d battalion 60th regiment, 
« military secretary, Vendue: master at _. 
“a percentage, on the same footing as 
“ at Demerara.” pos 


The right hon. CHARLES LONG, attending 
in his place, was examined as foilows :. 


Do you recollect ever writing a letter, of 
which No. 15 purports to be a copy? I have 
no recollection of it; it is very likely I might 
have written such a letter; it does not appear 
to be a very accurate copy; it is dated “ Brom- 
ley Park 3” I never dated Bromley Park, but 
Bromley Hill. 


[The following paper was read: No. 15, Letter 
from Mr. Long.] 
No. 15. ' 
_ “Bromley Hill,.Kent, Aug. 30th. 

“¢ Sir ;—I am sure Mr. Pitt would have been 
“ very happy to have attended to your request 
“ respecting Mr. Kennett, but I know, upon 
“ the application of the D. of Y., be was in- 
‘formed that the office of Collector had been 
‘“‘ appointed to. As to the other office, having 
“ received a letter written by the desire of h. 
“r,h, the Duke, I made enquiry’ respecting 
“ it, and I do not find that there is any such 
“ office as Assistant Commissary and Agent for 
“ Prisoners, (or Commissary General as it was 


4 “ called in the Duke’s letter) to be appointed 


“ from hence; the Commissary General in the 
“ W. Indies, Mr. Glassford, recommends such 
“ deputies as he finds necessary for conducting: 
“ the business of his department, and they are 
“ usually appointed by the Treasury in conse- 
“ quence. The office of Agent for Prisoners I 
“‘ conceive to be under the direction and ap- 
“ pointment of the Transport Board. 
“ Believe me, sir, most faithfully your’s, 
“C, Lone.” 


(To Mr. Long.) Can you state to whom the 
letter just read was written? It appears to be 
in answer to that of sir Horace Manun’s, but [ 
cannot state whether it wasso or not.'—- 


7 


[The following papers were read.] 
No. 17. ee 
“ R. Kennett will be obliged to Mr. Green- 
“ wood, for Mr. Adam's address in Scotland, 
“ and if he can inform him about what time he 
‘¢ will return. : : 
“ Saturday morning.” 
Address . 
“ W. Adam, esq. Blair Adam, N. Britain.” 


No. 19. 
‘“ Blair Adam, 4th Gct. 1804, Scotland. 

“ Sir;—I wrote to Mr. Greenwood, who 
“would probably signify that. I had received 
‘your's, and would go forward with the busi- 
“ ness as soon as I returned to town; I now 
“(in case of your not being at a certainty) 
‘write to yourself, to say, that I shall desire 
“ to see you as soon asI return to tawn, which 





, | “ will be in the middle or soon after the middle 











5 ie, * ; 
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“ of thismonth. Lam, sir, 
“ Your obedient humble servant, - 
“ WitiraM ADAM.” 
. Addressed : ; 


“ Mr. Kennett, 13, Moore Place, Lambeth.” 


* No: 20. 


“« Lieutenant-colonel Taylor encloses, for Mr, 
« Kennett’s perusal, a letter from Mr, Chap- 
“ man, and is very sorry to find from it that 
“ the situation of Vendue Master is disposed of. 
“‘ Mr. Chapman has been out of town, which 
“ accounts. for the delay, in regard to the re- 
“ ceipt of the.information now given.—Should 


‘¢ Mr. K. wish to see col. T. he will be here to- |’ 


% morrow between threé and five o’clock. 
“ Horse-guards, 22d Nov. 1804.” 


No. 21.  (Private.)” 
“ Downing-street, 22d Nov. 1804. 
“ Dear Taylor ;—Lord Camden desires me 
“ to request you will express to the Duke of 
“ York bis great regret, that the office of Ven- 
‘* due Master of Surinam was disposed of be- 
“ fore you communicated h. r. h,’s wish in fa- 
* vour of Mr. Kennett. Believe me, very sin- 
“ cerely your’s, . Jas. CHAPMAN. 
“ T should have given you an earlier answer, 
“ but have been out of town.” 
Addressed : 
“ Lt. col. Taylor,” in an envelope, “To Mr. 
Kennett, &c. &c.” 


Lieut. Col. TAYLOR was called in, and exa- 
mined, 
(By Lord Folkestone.) ~ 

Look at that letter. (No. 8.) Is that. your 
hand-writing? Yes, itis. 

Peruse the letter, and state to whom it was 
addressed, I believe to Mr. Kennett, from 
‘what I have heard of this business; there is no 
address. 

- Peruse No. 13, and state to the committee, 
whether you ever wrote the letter of which 
that purports to be a copy? I believe I did. 

Peruse No, 18, and state whether you ever 
received the letter of which that purports to be 
acopy? I think I did. 

Have you the letter which you received, of 
which you believe that to be a copy? I have 
not. 

Do you know what is become of it? I be- 
lieve | destroyed it. 

It appears as if this was a draft of two dis- 
tinct letters ; .do you mean that any letter you 
have received contained both those letters, or 
only one of them? I can only speak from 
memory; I think the transaction was in 1804; 
it is impossible for me to charge my memory 
accurately respecting it; 1 have kept no papers 
upon the subj 

Which of the two letters do you. think you 
received a copy of? There is one of the letters 
I can_read ‘with difficulty; it is erased, and 
there are pencil marks in it; I believe them to 
be two distinct letters. 

Did you receive both? I believe I did, I 
can only speak from memory. 2 
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You destroyed both that you received? I am 
confident I destroyed ail I received. ; 
One of these appears to have part written in 


| pencil and part in ink; can you charge your 


memory whether that which you received had 
that written in pencil or that written in ink? 
I cannot charge my memory. 


[The following Papers were read:—No, 13, 
Note from col. Taylor to Mr, Kennett,—No. 
ABs. Rough draft of two letters from Mr, 
Kennett, } . 


No..13. 3.1 

“« Col. Taylor presents his compliments to Mr, 
“ Kennett, and is extremely sorry that he conld ~ 
‘* not wait, as the Duke’s. carriage was waiting 
“for him. He is directed by h.r. h. to say, 
‘ that he will apply for the situation of Assistant - 
«¢ Commissary General, &c, &c. at Surinam, but 
“ that he will be able to do it with more effect, 
“ if sir H. Mann will write to.h, r. h. recom- 
‘‘ mending Mr. Kennett. 

“ Robert Kennett, esq. &c. &c. &c. 

“ Horse-Guards, ‘Aug. 15th. 


“ No. 18. ‘ 
“ Sir,. Moore Place, Lambeth, . 
I called’ Sept. 16th, 1804. 


“« T did myself the.pleasure of calling on Mr, — 


““ Greenwood yesterday, respecting the loan to 


“h, r. h. and of my intention to write, to. Mr, 
“ Adam, which I did by last night’s post, 
“ wherein [ requested Mr. A. to say if I could 
‘* forward the business in any way, previous to 
“ his returning to town. 
“I beg leave, Sir, also to observe, I was 
“‘ with the gentleman yesterday, in the city, 
' and I still 
“ respecting the business of Surinam, and who 
flatier myself with the possibility of getting the 
“ still hoping if possible, to be yet favoured with 
appointment of CU. 
“ the appointment of the collectorship, (in pre- 
“ ference to any other)-and in the event will he 
that bh. r, h. wishes. 
“ advance to any amount the situation in par- 
“‘ ticular (of army agent, &c.) being of trivial 
“‘ emolument, adequate to the risque of the cli- 
* mate.” 5 ; ; 
“‘ Sir; With all due reference and respect to 
“h.r. h, the D. of Y. for bis ne in my 
Army Agent, 
“ &c. at Surinam, bat as the emoluments of it 
“are but trivial, adequate to the risque of the 
‘¢ climate, (and the short time it may be in our 
“ possession) I beg leave to decline accepting it, 
‘Permit me Sir, to observe, Foci de 
As there is yet a proba- 


bility of succeeding to the appointment of 


without presuming 
“ Collectorship of the Custom,* I hope I may 
the A 


“« have preference, but as I believe there is no_ 


A 
“< warrant made out for it—but in the. event 





Lieut. Col. Taylor, &c. Oatlands,” 


' transaction respecting which, in your first letter, 


quite certain whether I appointed him there or 


"very much obliged to me, if I-could use my in- 


‘really cannot state exactly what 


ifthe could procure for Mr. 





s 
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bogies : as Sir, in that case, 
“ that is inevitably disposed of, allow me to 
h. r.-b.’s patrgnage. for bon 


. 


j 4 
* solicit the situation of Vendue Master, at 


A 7 

“a per centage, on: the same footing as at 

“ Demerara. ‘ 
Addressed : ; 


State to the committee. what you know of the 


No. 8, you desired Mr. Kennett to call’ upon 
Mr. Greenwood.—As far as'I can recollect, 
Mr, Kennett wrote to me at Oatlands, a short 
note, stating that‘he had something to propose 
to me for the advantage of h. r. h. the D. of Y. 
and desiring that I would see him; I am not 


in London, but I think at ands, Mr. Ken- 


‘ nett mentioned to me I think then, or in a | 


note (I cannot charge my memory exactly, hav- 
ing kept no notes,) but I think he verbally 
mentioned to me, that he could procure for 
h. r. h. the loan of 30 or 40,000/.; and as far as 
I recollect that was all that passed then, except 
that I said I should submit it to h. r, h. the’ 
D. of Y. and let him hear further from me upon: 
the subject. - ; 

Do 9 recollect the date of this conference 
with Mr. Kennett? I do not. : 

State it as nearly as you: can? I really can- 
not recollect. 

Do you recollect the year? Ido not recol- 
fect the year, I, was told of it coming here. 

Do you mean to state that this was the first 
step in this transaction? Yes, it was. 
hat Mr. Kennett volunteered his‘services ? 
Hedid sae 
_ Did you inform the D. of Y. of this appli- 
cation of Mr. Kennett’s? I aid. 

What was the result? I was desired to refer 
Mr. Keniett to Mr. Adam. 

Do you know ‘any thing more which took 
place respecting that transaction? At that | 
time, or subsequently, Mr. Kennett mentioned | 
to me that he was very much supported-by sir | 
Horace Mann, with whom he had been long ac- 
b emiye ; and he told me, that sir Horace 

ann had desired him to say he should feel 


fluence with the D. of Y. to assist him in ob- 
taining a situation. I am not certain whether. 

at was in his first verbal communication or 
in his second. 
/~ Was the second communication long after 
the first? No, very shortly. 

Between the first and the second, do you | 
know .whether Mr. Kerinett bad seen Mr. | 
Adam? LIbelievennt. ~ .  . ! 

‘What passed at that second meeting? i 

Med 
ow charge my memory with the particu- | 

Did: you state to the D. of Y. when the offer 
‘of the loan was made by Mr: Kennett, that sir 
H. Mann would be much tne a to the Duke | 





weenie 


Mr. Kennett’s communication respecting sir H. 
Mann was subsequent to'the offer of the loan ; 
the offer of the loan had been communicated 
to h. r. h. previons to the communication. res- 


} pécting sir H, Mann. . ; 


Are you-certain that the communication reg- 
pecting sir H, Mann was at the second meeting? 

am ‘almost certain, as far as I can be from 
recollection. 

Are you certain that it was after the first con- 
versation with Mr. Taylor? I have stated that 
it was Subsequent to the first. _ 

Do you mean to state, that you are not cer- 
tain whether it was at the second or some sub- 
sequent meeting? Yes, it certainly was not at 
the first. Peis 

Did you ever state that communication res- 
pecting sir H. Mann’s wishes to the ‘D, of Y.? 

id. 

How soon after Mr. Kennett had informed 
you of that wish of sir H. Mann’s, did you men- 
tion it to the’ D. of Y.?. I think, almost imme- 
diately. 

You do not know what interval there was 
between the offer of the loan and that comma- 
nication respecting sir H. Mann’s wishes? 1 
really cannot say. ; 

Was the negociation of the loan ever con- 
cluded? I believe not; but I do not know; 
for h. r. bh. bas not been in the habit of employ- - 
ing mein his money transactions. 

Do you know any thing more of that or SY 
ciation about the loan? Mr, Kennett called 
upon me several times, and wrote to me occa- 
sionally ; but it is very difficult for me to re- 
collect what passed upon the subject, from the. 
time that has elapsed ; but as far as I recollect 
Mr. Kennett mentioned to me repeatedly that 


-he had seen Mr. Adam: he complained of 


Mr. Adain’s delay ; and ‘at one time he said 
he really began to-think that h. r. h. and Mr. 
Adam were indifferent about the loan, from 
having been put off so often as he had been. 
State to the committee what you know with 
respect to the steps taken to procure Mr. Ken- 
nett a place, and the correspondence with Mr. 


| Adam and others upon that transaction? In 


consequence of Mr. Kennett’s communication 
to me, pafticularly that in which he mensioned, 
that sir H. Mann was very much interested in 
his favovr, I stated to h.r. h. the D. of Y. Mr. _ 
Kennett’s wish to obtain an office ; those offices 
were specified by him ; I do not recollect what 


| they. were, and -h. r. h. authorized me to write 


to Mr. Long upon the sybject ; I do not recol- 
lect writing any other letter ; I probably have, 
but I cannot charge my- memory, having bad 
no reference to papers. ; } 
Were the two letters:of which you have read 
the copy, (No. 18.) shewn tothe D. of Y.? I 
cannot recollect, but I believe not. ; 
Was the substance stated to the D. of Y.? I 
dare say it was. ; ; 
Have you any doubt that it was? I bave.no 
doubt that I did state it.to the Duke; not that. 
ew wwely shy that I did; byt I proba~ 
y o wr _ é , ; f 
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Was it in the r course that should 
atate itto the Duke? I oot should have 
gtated it to the Duke if I received such letters, 


believing the communication to be intended for 
hi 


im. 
Do you know whether Mr. Kennett ever ob- 

tained any appointment ? I understood not. 
What was the situation about the D. of Y. 


which -you filled at that time? I was private. 


Secretary toh. r.h. 
|The witness was directed to withdraw.] 


CHARLES GREENWOOD, esq. was called 
in, and examined. 


_ (By Lord Folkestone.) 


Do you recollect Mr. Kennett coming to 
ou? 

State to the committee all you know respect- 
ing that transaction.—I know very little bout 
the transaction, farther than Mr. Kennett’s 
calling upon me, I understood by the D. of Y.'s 
commands, communicated by col. Taylor; I 
heard what he had to say, but I considered it 
a wild proposal, and did not much attend to it. 

When was this? I really cannot recollect 
the time. 

What was the propesal which you state to 

“have been a wild proposal? Avery large loan, 
and without any thing required but personal 
security; that was the proposal to the best of 
my recollection ; I may be mistaken. 

To what extent was the loan? . To the best 
of my recollection 30,000/.; [ am not at all 
clear upon it, but I think it was so. 

Did Mr, Kennett state to you, that he 
wished for any thing else in consequence of 
the advance of this sum of money, besides per- 

‘sonal security? I understood his ebject was 
toobtain some appointment for a friend. 

What sort of appointment? Ido not recol- 
lect. 

Do you know who that friend was? I do 
not. 

Do you mean an appointment under govern- 
ment? I- concluded so; upon recollection, I 
doubt whether it was not Some appointment in 
the West Indies that was his aim. 


Did you state this conversation to the D. of } 


Y.? J stated the substance of it. 
What was the Duke's observation ? I do not 
think that h. r, bh. gave much attention. to it, 
but said it might be enquired into, or some- 
thing to that effect. 
Do you know whether it was inquired into ? 
I rather think that col. Taylor or Mr. Adam, 
I amnot clear which, had directions to inquire 
"DO joe know; ot sili, i 
ou know, of your own knowledge, an 
thing pat about it 2'T. really do not. idee 
Did you ever see Mr. Kennett upon the sub- 
ject afterwards? He called upon me two or 
three times. - . 
What upon those occasions? Re- 
peating his offers, and I paying very little at- 
tention to them, "— , 
Did “he at each time repeat bis application 
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for 9 situation under government? I do-nos 


Are you certain about it? He might have 
possibly stated his wish for an appointment 
under government more than once; I cannot 
be certain of it; ‘but in general, the conversa- 
tions were very short with me. 

Did you communicate those conversations to 
the D, of Y.? Ido not think that I did, all of 
them, 

Did you communicate some of them to the 


'D. of ¥.?. I remember telling the D. of Y., 


that I did not think it was a proposal that could 
be of any effect, 

Did you ever state to the D: of Y. bis wish 
to obtain the situation under government? I 
believe I did.» -. 3 

Did Kennett ever spply for a situation under 
government for himself? Not to my knowledge. 

Always for a friend? I always understood 
him so, 

Are you certain that be so stated it? I am 
certain that I understood him so. 

Did you know who Mr. Kennett was? [I 
heard that he had been in trade in Bond-street. 

Did you know what profession he carried on 
at that time? No, / 

Did you koow where he lived? No, I rather 
think he lived somewhere beyond Westminster- 
bridge, bot I do not know where. 

Did you know that he had been a bankrupt? 
I do not know that for certain, I knew he had 
been in trade, but whether he had failed or not, 


| I do not recollect. - 


Did you ever inquire into this man’s charac~ 
ter? [-had heard an indifferent character, I 
did not inquire about bim. 

Did you state the result of those inquiries to 
the D. of Y.? I believe I stated that he wasa 
man not to be attended to; I think so. 

Are you not certain that you did so? F think 
it must be so, because it was my feeling, | 

You have no doubt that you did so state? I 
have no doubt that I did. 

_ [The witness was directed to withdraw, 


Lieut. Col, TAYLOR was again called in, and 
examined. 


(By Mr. Huskiston.) 


Pending the transaction with Mr. K 
which you have mentioned, ,did you make any’ 
enquiry respecting his character? I did not, he 
was only known to me from sir Horace Mann’s 
recommendation. 

Did any friend of your’s state to you an 
thing he knew of him? In the course of hie 
visits to the Horse Guards, where he came 
three or four times, more or less, he was met by 
a person ‘who ‘asked me whether I had lang 
known him ; I stated to him that F only knew 
him from sir Horace Mann’s recommendation, 
and from his commuuications to mes uent 
to that. ‘He then told me, that he had formerly 
known him; I think he said he had been a 
stock-broker, but I am not certain; but 1 am’ 
certain that he said he had failed, and that there 
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were circumstances attending his failure which 
were not to his credit, and’he cautioned me 
against him. ~ 

Did you communicate to h. r. h. the D. of Y. 

_ this information? 1 did. ner; 

‘ What passed between yourself and h. r. h. in 
consequence of your making this communica- 
tion? “H. r: h. ordered me in consequence, to 
drop every’ further application in his favour. 

Is there any other circumstance connected 
with the communications you held with Mr. 
Kennett that you can recollect, and which is 

_ material to this inquiry? - I cannot say I re- 
collect any other. 
(By Lord Folkestone.) 


Do you recollect — = a was 

iven you; respecting Mr. Kennett o not, 

4 wai after I had had several communications 
with him, as I have before stated. 

Had you any communication with him after- 
wards? None that I recollect; I might have 
some verbal communication with him, but none 
that was material, certainly. 

From whom was it you received this inform- 
ation? I was desired by the person giving me 
the information not to name him. 

When you first saw Mr. Kennett, did he come 
recommended by sir Horace Mann? He did not. 

Did you see him frequently before he was re- 
commended by sir Horace Mann? — I think it 
was the second time that he mentioned the ‘in- 
terest sir Horace Mann took in his favour, and 
I think he brought a letter from sir Horace 
Manntome. ‘ 

Did he bring that letter in consequence of 
any wish expressed by you that he should bring 
some recommendation before you would enter 
into a negociation of this sort? He did not, 
the recommendation from sir Horace Mann was 
spontaneous. ! 

‘ Did you not know that Mr. Kennett had been 
a bankrupt? I did not, I knew nothing of Mr. 
Kennett till I received that information. 

+ [The witness was directed to withdraw. 


WILLIAM ADAM, esq. attending in his 
place, was examined. 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


State to the committee what you know of 
this transaction.— When this. transaction was 
_ begun to be stated by Mr. Duff, and that he 
mentioned Mr. Kennett, I had not, at first, the 
most distant recollection of such a transaction 
ever having taken.place; but as Mr. Duff went 
on and stated some circumstances, the recollec- 
tion of such a transaction recurred to my mind, 
and the circumstance of my two notes and my 
letter having been put in my hand, has made 
that recollection still more accurate, as far as it 
is possible for me to call that accurate at all 
which rests in recollection at so long a distance 
of time. _ I remember to have seen Mr. Ken- 


nett. on the business of this proposed loan, and 
upon that only ; nothing, as far as I can recol- | 
lect, was ever.stated to me by him but that ; 
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and the first imp: 
had of it was, that it would not turn out’a loan 
that could be entered into. I apprehended that 
soon after my first interview, if I had more than 
one with him in the month of August, I must 
have left town for Scotland, and, consequently, 
have known nothing of what was proceeding, if 
any thing was proceeding in the interval; and I 
can only account for the last letter, the letter 
written from Scotland, in this way; that pré+ 
vious to my departure from my residence there, 


I had been considering the different matters I 


was to enter into, probably, when I returned to 
town, and amongst the rest had written upon 
that subject. I do not recollect ever to have 
seen Mr. Kennett after my return; at the same 
time I think it is probable that I may have seen 
him, but the loan was put an end to, and alt 
intercourse with Mr. Kennett was put an end 


to without any thing being done. I think it right- 


to say, that I knew nothing at all of Mr: Ken- 
nett when he first called upon me, or-any thing 
respecting his character. This is all I can call 
to my recollection. 

Did you make any enquiries respecting the 
character of Mr. Kennett? I have no doubt 
that I must have made enquiries, though I can- 
not recollect them; and I think the information 
which col, Taylor mentions, must have been 
communicated to me, 


.Do you mean that it was communicated to - 


you by col. Taylor? _I can only say that I pres. 
sume it was, but I cannot speak from ‘any cer- 
tain recollection. _ 

You cannot say whether you heard it from 
col. Taylor? I caanot say positively whether I 
heard it from col. Taylor. Le 

Nor can you recollect when you heard it? E 


‘cannot recollect when I heard it, but I think it. 


must have been after my return from Scotland, 
in October, 1804. 

What was that information? That he wasa 
person not at all likely to accomplish the ob- 
ject, and a person of the cliaracter which has 
been alluded to by col. Taylor. 


G, L. WARDLE, €sq. (having delivered in 
some letters,) was examined, 


(By Mr. Lockhart.) 


Are the letters which you have now delivered 
in, the letters which are alluded to in Mrs. C.’s 
letter of the 28th January? I 
are; they are-the letters of the officers she was. 
to have got recommendations for; I know of no 
other letters, and I possess no others, 


State with as much accuracy as you can, the - 


time when you received these letters from Mrs. 
C.? Ihave no memorandums enabling me to 
state the date precisely. - — 

In what year was it? Itewas within the last 
two months. : 

Are they the letters stated to have been de-. 
livered:to you with.a view. to facilitate some ne- 
gociation? Yes, I suppose so; they are letters. 


of recommendation of officers for promotion, — 


which I understood from Mrs, C,.were sent ta 


regsion I now recollect that I 


resume they — 




















- her by'Mr. Donovan far 

commendations upoo. = 

_ WILLIAM ADAM, esq. was examined. 
- (By Mr. Charles’ Adams.) 


her to get further re- 


Were you consulted as to whether the an- |. 


nuity to Mrs. C. should or should not be paid? 
No, I did not know of its having ceased to be 


id. ; 
PiThen the committee are to understand you 
did not advise the non-payment of the anauity? 
Certainly I did not. 

Was it known to you that the Duke refused 
to pay this annuity? I knew it in no other way 
than by the communications which I had with 
h. r. h., as well as I can recollect at the time I 
received those letters from Mrs. C., which have 
been laid upon the table of the house. | 

Do you know the reason of such refusal? I 
did not know the specific fact or facts that was 
the cause of the. discontinuance of the payment 
ef the annuity, but I know in general from the 
same source, I mean from conversations with h, 
r. h., that the annuity was discontinued in con- 
sequence of au impression upon his mind, that 
Mrs. C.’s conduct had not been such as to fall 
within the condition upon which the annuity 
was originally granted; when I say originally 
granted I do not mean to have it inferred that 
there was any regular grant of the annuity, but 
that I was desired to state, at the time that I 
communicated to Mrs. C. that h. r. h. was not: 
to see her again; that she was to receive a 
quarterly sum in the manner that I have stated 
in my former evidence, 100/. a quarter. 

Did the discontinuance of that annuity arise 
at ali from the Duke's knowledge of her inter- 
ference in military promotions? I had no rea- 
son to believe that bh. r. h. was at. all ac- 
quainted with any such interference at the time 
the annuity was discontinued. I wish to add, 
that the annuity was an annuity, the payment 
of which, as I have already stated in my evi- 
dence, did not fall within any fond of h. r. h.’s 
that was under my administration. I hope the 
committee will not think it improper I should 
go en to state, that this matter.may be clearly 
and distinctly understood, which was a little 
 misuaderstood.on a former night, notwithstand- 
ing the manner in which L-endeavoured to ex- 
press myself in the early part of this proceeding, 
‘that that portion of h. r. h.’s income which he 
retains for his own expenditure in his family, an 
jhis property, and in whatever other mode his 
expenditure is applied, is not in the least with- 
in the province of my trust or knowledge; that 
all that is within my trust or knowledge is that 
sum which has been appropriated by h. r. bh. to- 
wards the perme. of the interest and the liqui- 
‘dation of the principal of those debts. 


(By Sir, James Graham.) 


State, if you can, at what time, and by whom 
‘the impression was made upon h. r. h.’s mind 


know hy whom it was made, nor do I 
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} what time it was made. J haye.already stated 

the time at which first became acquainted with — 
it, or nearly so.’ 
Mrs. MARY ANN CLARKE was called in, 
“(By Mr. Lockhart.) 


Are these the letters which you delivered to 
Mr. Wardle, in order, as you stated in. your 
letter to Mr. Donovan, to facilitate some nego- 
ciatioh ? [The letters delivered by Mr. Wardle 
hang shewn to the Witness] Yes, these are the 
etters, bedidta be 

When did you deliver these letters to Mr. 
Wardle? Soon after I received them from Mr. 
Donovan. 

When did yon receive them from Mr. Dono- 
van? I do not recollect.: 

The letters appear to be all dated in:the be- 
ginning of the year 1808, had you them io your 
possession from the time of the dates until 
you delivered them to Mr. Wardle? L.cannot 
exactly say. bi sit 

Look at the letter, and say whose hand- 
a is? [A Jetter*being shewn to the wit~ 
ness} I do not know. 

Look at that letter (No. 2) and say whose 
hand writing you: believe that to be? Ido not 
know the hand atall, 

Look at the letter (No. $) and say whose 
hand-writing you believe that to be? Ido not 
kno : 


W. 

These letters purport to be certificates from 
officers; did you give these letters to Mr, War- 
die with a view to his procuring the signature 
of any member of parliament as an additional 
recommendation, not kaowing whose hand- 
writing thé original recommendation was? I 
gave another to geo. Clavering, and he took the 
precaution of enquiring at Mr. Greenwood’s, 
or the Adjutant-general’s. J believe it is one 
of those I gave tv gen. Clavering, that signed 


“ Ross.” won 
‘These letters purport to be : certificates from 


officers; did yougive these letters to Mr. War- 
of any.member of parliament as an additional 
recommendation, not ‘knowing whose’ hand- 
Mr. Donovan told me they were: all correct, 
and that they werevthe: officer’s ° 
tions in a pro 3 
Did Mr. Donovan tell you ‘they were, the 
seein Soe whose 
hand-writing purport to-be? Yes, he did. 
Do you pany arr gre tonne 
Do you know ‘the hand-writing of Mr. Do- 
ve‘had a great many letters 
from .Mr. tt * 
Look at that:letter and say: whether that 
not the hand-writing of Mr. Donovan? £ think 
apon mie.to sey it is, when it. is signed ““Wil- 
‘liam Wallace; 





‘to which you have referred? I ro Tae 
a 


Vou, XII. 


die with a view to-bis ‘procuring the signature 
writing the original recommendation was? Yes, 
i manner. 

hand-writing of the 

person who wrote either of these letters? No, I 

novan? Yes, I -ka 

Donovan. ’ : 

that,is 

that looks very like ‘it, bat I would not take 

I think it looks very like it. 
3A 





. , 
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At the time you received that letter, did you 
conceive that the of the letter was of the 
hand-writing of Mr. Donovan?. No, I certainly 
did ‘not, nor should I without looking 
again. I would not think that a man would. 

_ presume to put another man’s signature; ‘and I 

_ am- not sure.that it is his writing. now, but it is 
we * like it, se 

asthe only reason for your not supposi 

' it to'be the baendeetiiog of Mr. Tosievan et 
the time that you received it, that the signature 
was the signature of another person? I never 
made. any remarks upon it at all; perhaps I 
did not read it, ; 

‘Did you put letters into the hands of a mem- 
ber of parliament-to procure his recommenda- 
tion, those letters being original recommenda- 
tions themselves, without reading them? Yes, 
I should, because the person would take cgte 

“that ‘it would be ‘proper before he got any 
thing'done, as gen. Clavering did; he went to 
ascertain the writing, and found it to be cor- 
rect, as he told me. : 
‘Look at both the letters signed “ Wallace.”. 
[They were both shewn to the witness.] One is 
only a copy of the othtrletter?’ Mr. Donovan 
has copied this letter; I suppose you perceive 
that; if you read them, they are both the same. 

When did you receive the copy, and when 
did you receive the original? I cannot tell ; 
here they both are; I can tell nothing further 
than that. 

; Did ee eaine them both at the same time? 

‘The letters are not merely a copy; one is ad- 
dressed at the bottom, and the other is not 
General Leigh is left out in one. van hy 
, Which is the original? ‘That I will leave to 
the honourable house to find out; but the other 
is addressed on the ‘outside to gen, Leigh, that 
is the only difference; what is at the bottom of 
One is on the outside of the other ; ‘it is only 
half a sheet of paper, that:he could not put it 
upon the back perhaps. re 
» How do you: know’ that Mr. Donovan has 
copied the one from the other? Because it ap- 

from ‘looking at them ;' I think that the 
ooking at them would convince any one. 

You have now no doubt. of one of these let- 
ters being Mr. Donovan’s hand-writing? No, I 

.. think-one: is: his ‘hand-writing perhaps; - it is 
very likely; I do not know. ~~", 

~ . .. (By Mr. Huskisson.) 


. |. Are these the letters-which you state your- 
self, in.your letter to Donovan of the 28th of 
a have ~ into’ Mr. rr hands “4 
of facilitating the negociations 

Yes, I think they are; but gen. Clavering had 
one; I do not know what is:become of that. 
Are these all the ‘letters you.put into Mr. 
Wardle’s hands for the purpose of facilitating 
the negocjation? Yes. . — 


And to which. you refer in your letter of the 
28th of January? ¥es, 

Explain to the Committee in what manner 
you conceived these letters in Mr. ena | 


at it 


‘assigned ? 





hands were to facilitate anegotiation? He told __ 


me he would get some recommendation: from 
some members of parliament. , 

Mr. Wardle told you that he would use” 
those letters for the purpose of facilitating this 
‘negotiation, by getting the signature of some - 
members of parliament? Yes, he did, and he 
has made 4 different use of them; I dare say 
henevertried. 

Then you were led by Mr. Wardle to ex- | 
pect he would accomplish the object for 
which you put’ these letters into his hands, ' 
that of facilitating a negotiation from which 
you were to receive sume pecuniary advantage? 

es, but F find now he was only laughing at 
me ; it was only to get into the secrets of Dono- 
van and myself. 


( By Mr. Hanbury Tracey.) 


What was the reason assigned for the nonpay- 
‘ment of the annuity, or was there any reason 
There was no reason whatever as- - 
signed, ; 

Do you recollect what the conditions were 
upon which the annuity was to be paid? No, 
there -were no conditions at all; Mr. Adam 
promised faithfully, both to me and to my law- 
yer, to see it energy paid. I believe you 
are going to call in Mr. Reid; it is quite unne- . 
cessary,.for Ido not deny any thing-Mr. Reid 
said about sending me wine. . 

Why, if the letters ‘tow produced are the let- 
ters you delivered to col. Wardle for the pur- 

se of facilitating some negotiations which re- 

até to army promotions, do you describe one 
of them, in your letter of the 28th of January, 
as referring to two deaneries? In my opinion 
it did not-refer to any such thing. 

[Mrs,’Clarke’s letter to Mr. Donovan; of the 
28th of January, was read.) — 

Those are the letters he took away. 

Can you state nearly the total amount of the 
‘different sums that were paid on your accou 
by the D. of sY., during the period you conti- 
nued under his protection? I knew nothing 
at all about it, what he paid. 

Do you recollect whether your coachman in 
Gloucester-place, was on buard-wages?) He 
lived in the ‘house till he married, and then he ' 
was on board-wages. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. See it 
Mr. Reid is in waiting. ter + Sie 
Mrs, Clarke.“ Why, sure, you are not 


going to send for him. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer. The wit- 
ness may be assured that I would not call 


‘| Mr. Reid if it was not. necessary. 


Mrs. Clarke... I, ‘to ask, whether it 
is necessary for Reid to be called in while 
I am here; may [ not’ take the sense of 
the honourable house upon that; (A laugh. 

{Mr.. Reid not’ being in attendance, the 
witness was directed to withdraw. ] 














. 


'G. L. WARDLE, esq. was examined. 
(By Mr. Haskisson. ) 


. Did Mrs. C. put any letters into your hands, 
avowedly for the purpose of facilitating the ne- 

otiation, and stating that to be the object? 

he put them imo my hands, and said, she 
wished I would get them signed for her; but 
till shé made known the circumstance last 
night, I really did not-know what she meant 
by the term negotiation. 

~ What answer did you make to this proposal? 
Really, I believe, I said my friends were on the 
wrong side of the house, or some answer of that 
description, and that very, little more passed ; 
and | took the letters, and kept them ever ince. 

Then if you stated thar yoer ‘friends were 
on the wrong side of the house, what led you 
to make that statement, not understanding 
what she meant by facilitating the negotiation? 
Certainly,.when I heard her note read, | had 
not the most distant idea of what she meant, 
nor had I till I heard her state the circumstance 
last night. 

Were the letters she put into your hands for 
the purpose of facilitating the negotiation, the 
_~ three letters you have delivered in this evening, 
or the letters referred to in her letter to Mr. 
Donovan of the 28th January? I believe the 
letters referred to in her letter of the 28th Ja- 
nuary were on the table of this house at the 


time she wrote that note, or very nearly so; I 


had the letters she refers to in that note a long 
period before that letter was written; I had 
the letters respecting the deanery and the 
queen, I believe, long prior to my having those 
have delivered in to-night. 
* Then the Committee is to understand, that 
the letters referred to in Mrs. C.’s letter to 
“Mr. Donovan of the 28th of Jan., as having 
been put into your hands for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the negotiation, were not the letters 
described by Mrs. C. in her letter to Mr. Do- 
novan? I ‘should conceive it impossible, for I 
had them a long period before, and I believe 
they were upon the table of this house at the 
time she wrote that letter. 

Were you aware that one of those letters 
which you delivered in this evening was in the 
hand-writing of Mr. Donovan? I certainly 
was not, I hardly ever looked at them till to- 
day ; I perceived that-one was a copy, but I 
never attended to it at all. 

- [The following extract from Mrs, C.’s evi- 
: dence was read.]- - 

« Explain tothe committee in what manner 
yon conceive those letters in Mr. Wardle’s 
ands. were to facilitate a negotiation? He 
told me he would get.some recommendations 
from some members of parliament. Mr. War- 
dle told you that he would use those letters for 


the purpose of facilitating this negotiation, by 
loc slop signampny-eldonerntelatacs sf f 

diament? Yes, he did; and he has made a 

ee use of them; I dare say he never 
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(By Mr. Lockhart.) 
Is that statement which has just- been read 
true? I have before stated, that when Mrs, 
| C. gave me these letters, I said, that my friends 
-were on the wrong side of the house, or some- 
thing of that kind; and I really do not ‘recol- 
lect that any thing further passed upon the 
subject. 
id.-you make the promise which Mrs, C. 
has stated you made? I certainly did.make 
no direct promise ; I gave her that sort of an- 
swer, which I have'a dozen times repeated to 
thig Committee, 
Did you make any promise whatever, direct 
or indirect? I have answered that question ' 
frequently ; I never said more to her upon the 
subject I have stated to the house. 


"(By Mr. Croker:) 


Is Mrs. C.’s statement true or false? Really 
after I have most positively stated all that 
assed upon the subject, I should think the 
onourable gentleman is as equal to draw the 
conclusion as I am myself, it ods so much 
upon the impression.at the moment, and my — 
actions at the time. I-was anxious to get the 
letters ; that I made any direct or positive pro- 
mise, Tam not at all aware; by my taking the 
letters away she might draw that conclusion, 
but I have not the least recollection of such a 
promise having been made by me. gseia 

Can you positively state to the house that 
you did not give Mrs. C. reason to believe 
when you left ber, that you would carry into 
effect her wishes as far as was in your power? 
I have before stated, that Ido not. recollect 
making her any promise whatever. 

( By the Attorney General.) 

Did you, directly or indirectly, promise Mrs, 
C. that. you would comply with her request ? 
Whether or not my taking away the letters, 
and making her the eyed I a before: re- 

eated, might indirectly | er to su I 
Gosia do it, is more then I can say.. Eel 


Mr. Bathurst begged to observe, that 
when one of their own members was 
called on to give evidence in his place, he 
stood in the same situation as any other 
witness. No witness in a court of justice. 
would venture to make’ his statement, and 
then tell the judge and the jury to draw 
their own conclusions, in a similar case. 
He therefore was of opinion that the ho- 
nourable member was bound to answer 
the question. : . 

Mr. H. Martin contended, that the ques- 
tion was merely a repetition of a question 
that had been several times answered, 
Did the hon. member’ mean t6 ask whe- 
ther the general statement of Mrs. C, 
was false? The right hon. gent. who had 
just sat down appeared to him to have 














‘Wey 


fallen: into a misapprehension respecting 
_ the practice as to evidence in courts of 
justice ; for unquéstionably it would be a 
sufficient answer to a repetition of a ques- 
tion in any court of justice, to say that 
the question had been already answered by 
the witness. ak A 
Mr. Bathurst denied that. the question 
of the lon. member had yet been an- 
swered. ‘Nestea 
Mr. Whitbread agreed with the right 
hon. gent., that the question, « Whether 
the statement of Mrs. C. be true or false,” 
had,_not. yet been answered ; but the 


question had been put ina shape which | 


appeared to be pressing hard upon a mem- 
bet of that etal: His hen. * friend had 
often declared what he had said to be, that 
his friends sat on the wrong side of the 
hoyse. It was. possible that Mrs. C.might 
understand the words of his hon. friend 
to imply the promise she stated. She and 
his hon. friend might have a different un- 
derstanding of the conversation that: passed 
on the occasion. But though he admitted 
that the question“ true or false,” -had 
not been answered in a direct shape by 
his hon. friend, he contended that it had 
been repeatedly answered in substance. _ 

_ Mr. Wardle had no hesitation to an- 
swer the hon. member’s question if he 
had- known how. He was certainly anx- 
ious to get: the :letters, and had already 
stated all that passed ; but it was impos- 
‘sible for him to say what might have 


been the impression upon the mind of 


. Mrs. Clarke. eae 
The Att General observed, . that 
there could beno doubt of the propriety of 
the question. Mrs. C. had stated that the 
hon. member had made her a promise, and 
the hon. member denied that he had made 

. any direct promise. The next question, 
therefore; to ask, was, whether the hon. 
member had made to her any direct or in- 
direct promise, and, surely, there could 
be no offence in that. 

Mr. Wardle again stated, that he had 
ho objection to answer that question. He 
never had made Mrs. C. any positive pro- 
mise, and had already informed the house 
of all that he had said upon the occasion. 

Mr. Croker declared that he had put 
it in that particular form from a feeling 
towards the hon. gent. ‘During the exa- 
mination this night, and last night, he had 


observed that questions had been put in 
pars ‘ar ats to which answers had 

ven givén that did not prove satisfactory 

_ to any body. To avoid all ambiguity, 
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therefore, he had put the: question in. di- 
hon, 


rect shape, in order to afford the 
member an opportunity of giving an an- 








‘eal 


swer. It was the hon. member whio had 
the conversation with Mrs. C., and it 
was he, therefore, that was competentto - 
draw the conclusion. = + oh 

. Mr. Barham thought that it was more a 

uestion of conclusion than of fact, and 
the hon. gent. could not be called on not 
only to give his own opinion, ‘but his opi- 
nion ofthe opinions of others. 

Mr. Croker said he bad done his duty 
in putting the question, it was for the 
hon. "gent. to answer it as he thought fit, 
and the Committee to require what ap- 
peared to thei necessary. 

Mr. Wardle. 1 was anxious to get the 
letters, but made no direct promjse that I 
am aware of. 

Mr. Reid was called for, but was not in 
attendance. 

Mr. Beresford rosé to put a few questions 
to the hon. member (Mr. Wardle,) whilst 
the Committee was at a stand waiting for 
the witness, ae 

Lord Folkestone rose to order. He 
thought: the proceeding which had just 
taken place, of thé most indecent: descrip- 
tion. The witness who was under exami- 
nation had been ordered to withdraw at 
his instance, because he thought it would 
not be proper to call in the other witness — 
while: she was still at the bar. That sug- 
gestion had, however, been over-ruled, 
and Mr. Reid was called for ; but when it 
was found that he was not in attendance, 
the gentlemen: opposite had resorted to a 
kind of interlude, in:a course of indecent. 
examination of his hon. friend, in order 
to eke out the time till their witnesses 
should arrive. He must add, that it was 
no improper representation of the whole 
to call it a highly indecent, improper, 
and indecorous proceeding. 

Mr. Beresford replied, that the repre« 
sentation made by the noble lord of his 
conduct, was neither a faithful, just, nor a 
true representation. He had not commu- 
nicated with any body about him as to 
the questions he had to put, and had © 
acted solely upoh a sense of his duty, 


thinking the time he rose the most conve- 


nient to put his questions to the hon. mem- 
ber. Unless the Committee should stop 
him, he should,.if not then, at least be- 
fore -he left'the house; put these ques- 
tions to the hon. member. - 

' Lord Folkestone disclaimed ariy ‘idea of 
accusing the hon. member of having come 

















mupicated-with others. It was the whole 
tenour of the examination that he com- 


plained ‘of, 


The: Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer begged 


to offer an observation on ‘the censure 


which the noble lord had thought proper 
to cast upon some persons, whom he chose 
to consider as a corporate ‘body, in be- 
stowing that censure for the rse_ that 
- the-examination had taken. The object 
he: had himself in view in calling: in Mr. 
Reid was, that; as Mr. Reid had given 
evidence as to the female who passed at 
his hotel as Mrs. Dowler; and it ‘was im- 
possible he could state her to have been 
the witness at the bar, he might, by ap- 
pearing with her at the bar, be enabled 
to -ascertain that fact. Upon inquiry, 
however, it was found that Mr. Reid. was 
not in attendance, and whilst the Commit- 
tee had to wait for his appearance, he was 
himself prepared to make that statement, 
to which he proposed to call the attention 
of the Committee after the case was closed 
on' the other side: Mr: Reid had been 
sent for, but in the mean time several 
members thought proper to put questions 
to the hon. gent., out of which had arisen 

t debate which incurred the censure of 
the noble lord, and in which he had him- 
self taken no part. He could assure the 
Committee, that no individual had commu- 
nicated with him on the subject of the ques- 
tions that they had put, and which called 
down the animadversion which began with 
him singly, and was afterwards extended 
to others. As Mr. Reid was not yet come, 
if the Committee would permit him and 
the other gentlemen upon whom the noble 
lord’s censure had fallen, and would con- 
sent to let the matter rest here; he was 
prepared to state'a fact which had been 
ten of twelve days in his knowledge, and 
which had been communicated to several 
. gentlemen upon both sides of the house. 

Fie had reserved the communication of 
this fact till the case had been closed, and 
if the Committee should be of opinion 
that the circumstance ought to have. been 
communicated earlier, the fault was en- 
tirely with him. His r. h. had wished 
him to make the statement earliet to the 
Committee, and consequently he alone 
was culpable, if it had been improperly 
withheld. The fact he had to state was, 
the suppression of testimony as to one of 
the charges which had been brought be- 
fore the Committee, namely, that: with 
respect to major Tonyn’s case. It ap- 
peared by the minutes, that esum of mo- 
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ney had been lodged by capt. Tonyn to 
bagels to Mrs. C, and.Mr. Donovan in 


the event of his promotion taking place. 


It. appeared, also, that after some time, 


capt. Tonyn .became. impatient, and de- 


| manded his security. back. in May or June, 


(Here the right hon. gent. referred tojthe 
parts of the Minutes of the Evidence. of 
Mrs. C. and capt, Sandon relative..to that 
part of the transaction.) The important 
suppression to which he wished to call the 
attention of the Committee was in the 
evidence of capt.Sandon. But before he 
mentioned the. circumstance, he should 
state to the Committee the manner..in 
which: he received the information.. On 
Saturday se’nnight a letter had been des 
livered to him: by col. Hamilton, from, his 
learned friend opposite (Mr. Adam), .ac« 
quainting him that col. Hamilton. had, an 
important communication to make, He 
saw col. Hamilton a few minutes after he 
waited on him, and learned from -him, 
what he collected from capt. Sandon, since 
his arrival in England from abr Col. 
Hamilten was an officer in the 
Train, to which capt. Sandon png a 
longed. On his arrival in England, col, 
Hamilton learned the state of things with 
respect to the charges brought forward in 
that house, and, amongst others, that rea- 
pecting major Tonyn’s case. Col, Ha- 
milton:.then sent for capt. Sandon, who 
stated to him all he knew of the transac. — 
tion, being: all. he had stated at the bar — 
of the house afterwards, with: the ,ex- 
ception of what he had suppressed. Gapt. 
Sandon said, that when major Tonyn bes 
came.impatient, he went to state the cits 
cumstance to Mrs. C., who sent him, back 
to major Tonyn to inform him that she had 
received a Note from the D, of Y..rese 
pecting his case, which Note. was. shewn 
to major Tonyn by capt. Sandon. . The 
Note was, “1 received your Note, and 
Tonyn’s case shall remain.as it is,” This 
Note was intended to shew that the person 
to whom it was written had influence, and, 
in consequence, major Tonyn. consented 
to let his security remain. When major 
Tonyn was gazetted, -capt. Sandon was 
directed to shew ‘him another Note, purs 
porting'to have been written by the D. of 
Y., and 3 Tonyn will be: me 
gazetted.” The former Note capt. 
shewed to ‘col. Hamilton, and ‘said, that 
he thought it would.be the best course 40- 
destroy’it;' Col. Hamilton, on: thecons 
trary, strongly dissuaded ‘him from des+ 
troying so miaterial.a part of the evidence, 


is 


- milton and capt. 
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‘The other Note had been given to major 
Fonyn by capt. Sandon, but was not after- 
ds given back. ‘Col. Hamilton’ men- 
tioned the’ matter to his learned friend, 
and, by his advice; went to capt. Sandon, 
when he obtained a copy of the Note, and 
again repeated his injunction to the cap- 
tain not to destroy the Note. He under- 
stood that capt. Sandon, when he came to 
London, ea. to see Mr. Lowten, 
agent for h. 
+» in order to his ae examined by 
each: ‘His learned friend had sent col. 
Hamilton to him, and followed soon after 
himself. ‘It appeared to him, as he trusted 
it would tothe Committee, that his learned 
friend and himself should instruct col. 
Hamilton as to the course which capt. 
Sandon should pursue. They recommend- 
ed that he should not submit to be exa- 
mined either by Mr. Lowten or Mrs. C., 
but keep‘himself clear of all interference 
on either side, until he ‘should come to the 
bar, but above all things not to destroy 
the‘paper. These were the instructions 
which had been given to col. Hamilton. 
It would also strike the Committee, that 
his’ communication ought to have been 
made to h. r. h. the Commander in Chief. 
But whatever might be the result’of. the 
investigation then pending, neither he, 
nor. his learned friend, as members of par- 


- Jiament, could, consistently with a sense 


‘of duty, make themselves the depositaries 
of this secret. As it had been communi- 
cated to them, they felt they were bound 
to make it public. The communication of 
the circumstance had been made to the 
Commander in Chief -late on Saturday. 
His r. h. utterly denied all knowledge of 
the matter, and declared the Note to be a 

. The Commander in Chief came 
shortly ‘after to his house with his learned 


friend, and restated with the strongest 


conviction, upon the best effotts of his 
memory, ‘that he had no knowledge of the 
matter, and that he wished it to be sifted 
to the bottom. As to the fact of the Note 


-felating to the appearance of major 
Tonyn 


sname in the Gazette, h.'r. h. could 
not be so pbsitive. He could ‘not state 
that he might not have written such a 


"Note, in answer to a Note which might 


have been addressed to him ; he could not 
callthe circumstance-to mind. The other 


Note, however, bh. r. h. most positively . 


denied having written. His learned friend 
had stated. between col. Ha- 
ion, who acted - as it 
was wished he should. He told col. Ha- 


r. h., and also to waiton Mrs. 








milton that he would come here, and, as 


he did, tell the trath, but that he-haddes- 
troyed the Note. When they found that 


the Note had been destroyed, they ceased 
to have any communication with capt. 
Sandon, and left him to come to the har; 
and state what case he should think pro- 
‘per. Hole come to the bar, but had sup- 
pressed this important feature in his evi- 
dence, which, whether:the Note were a. 
forgery or not, ought to be communicated. 

to the Committee, in order that, if a for- — 
gery, the authors might be detected and 
punished, and, if not, that it might have 
its due weight in-thé pending investiga. 
tion. _He had thought it his duty to make 
this communication to the Committee ; 
and, if there was any impropriety in hay- ~ 
ing delayed it till this period,.the fault . 
was his, though he had reason to suppose 
it ought to have been brought out in the 
examination of evidence at an earlier pe- 
riod of the inquiry. 

Mr. Adam observed, that his right hon. 
friend, who just sat down, ‘had stated this 
most important circumstance with so much 
correctness, clearness, and accuracy, that 
little more remained for him than to cor- 
roborate his statement. The learned mem- 
ber then briefly recapitulated the several 
facts mentioned by the former speaker, - 
and stated, that in his.interview with the 
Commander in Chief, h. r. h. distinctly 
and clearly disavowed ever having written 
such a Note. On the day subsequent to 
the interview, col. Hamilton mentioned to 
him the destruction of the Note. It was 
then agreed between him and the right 
hon. gent., that they should both make 
communication of the circumstances to 
certain gentlemen on each side of the . 
house. The right hon. gent. had done so 
to his side, and he to a noble lord (H. 
Petty), an hon. member near him (Mr: 
Whitbread), and another. ~ 


Captain HUXLEY SANDON was called in, 


and examined. 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Yon were examined the other day on the sub- 
ject of major Tonyn’s promotion; did yon on 
that occasion state all the particulars you recol- 
lected of that transaction? To the best of my. 
recollection I did. 

You did not keep back any important fact ? 
No, not that I recollect. 

You stated that niajor Tonyn was dissatisfied 
with the delay; that-you observed to him, that 
-he had better wait for a few days, for that you | 
thought in all probability he would be gazetted ; 
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and, after atguing the point for a little, he said, 
for two or three gazettes it does not signify; let 
the business go on; and if I find I am gazetted 

- in a week or ten day3, the business shall.be as 
it originally was? I believe that was what I 
mentioned. 

_ Andthat was what then passed? That is 
en I ok ts to my recollection. ; 
hat ou can bring to your ré¢ tion 

Yes. y g toy » 4 

Did.it pass in those words? ‘As nearly as I 
can recollect. 

Do you recollect any of the arguments you 
used to persuade major Tonyn to think that 
this friend of your’s had an_ opportunity of in- 
fluencing the Duke? Not particularly; I told 
him Ithought he bad better wait two or three 
gazettes, and most probably he would be gazet- 
ted; indeed I had reason to suppose that it 
would ; that was all that I can recollect. 

Did you inform Mrs. C. of Mr. Tonyn’s in- 
clination to withdraw his money?. Yes, I did; 
I waited on Mrs. C. which I related. before, and 
told lier he was dissatisfied at the delay, and de- 
sired he might have his memorandum again, 
which was for the 500 guineas. ‘ 
~ Do you recollect what. passed with Mrs. C. 
upon that? Mrs. C. said he was a shabby fel- 
low, but she wanted money, and begged that I 
would desire him to stop fora few days, and 
most probably he would be gazetted. 

That is all that you can recollect that she de- 
2% That is all that I can recollect she de- 
sired, 

You are quite sure of this? To the best of 
my recollection. 

Recollect yourself thoroughly that you may 
not be taken by surprise ; will you now conti- 
nue to state, that, to the best of your recollec- 
tion, this was all that passed? I think it is all 
that passed, that is my opinion, 

Do you recollect whether there was any pa- 
per shewn to major Tonyn in the course of that 
conversation? A paper, how do you mean? 

Was there any paper shewn to major Tonyn? 
ia C. gave me a note that I should shew to 


m. 
_ Then you did not state all that passed?- I 
took tag to say that he had better wait. 
A note from Mrs. C.? Not immediately a 
note from Mrs. C. to him ; she said, shew him 
this note, that he had better wait. He doubted 
that; he doubted that I had any body that I 
could apply to, he doubted my ability to get 
tle situation, 
Then you did use some other arguments than 


those you stated in your evidence by the pro- | 


‘duction of this note? I merely said I thought 
this was the business. I did not mention who. 
it was that was the interest; I said I had a pa- 

er which would shew that probably he had 

Petter wait; merely to say, that he had better 

wait. - 

What was the note to say, that major Tonyn' 

had better wait? That I cannot recollect, I 

eannot charge my memory what it was. 

Do you recollect from whom the note was? 

From Mrs, Clarke. 
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- A note from Mrs. C. to 


C. to yourself, to prevail u jor Tonyn 
think he had ae wait? PW herher sh ite 
was addressed to me, or to any cther person, I 
cannot say; but it was said, you had better take 
this notej and shew to him, and Jet him’ s 


| that if be will-wait the thing will be carri 


through. * 

Your recollection is, that .it was to the effect 
of advising major Tonyn to wait a little while? 
To wait with, patience for a few 

That is the substance of it? That was the 
substance of it, as well as I remember, : 

Did you see Mrs. C. write the note when you 
called upon her? .I do not recollect that I did. 
- You are not sure that you didnot? ITamnei+ | 
ther sure that I did, nor that I did not, she was 
very impatient about the money. 

You have no recollection whether you saw 
her write the note or not? No. 

, You are quite sure you received a: note from 
her? Yes, I am quite.sureI received 'a note 
from. her. 

Did you seeMrs. C. more than once, to com- 
municate to her the doubts of major Tonyn ?- I 
cannot recollect, I cannot call to my memory 
whether I did see her again. 

There was not more than one. note? No, I 
had only that piece of paper which I mentioned. 

‘Do you recollect what you did with the note; 


did you give it to major Tonyn? That Ido not 


recollect, whether I gave it to major Tonya, or 

what became of the note. sept 
You really do not recollect? No, Ido not. 
Though you are not quite sure whether you 

saw Mrs. C, write the note or not, are you cer 

tain whether it was Mrs. C,’s hand-writing? _ I 

cannot pretend to say,-I rather think it was. 
Have you always stated this part of the case 

~ the same way? I believe I have, I think-J 
ve . 


Did you never tell any body that this note 
was a note in the hand-writing of h. r. h. the 
D. of Y.? Not that I recollect. 

ao you sure of that? I am very confident 
of it. é 
When did you first hear of these ch 
against h. r. h, the D. of Y.? I landed at Ply- 
mouth, I think, on the 24th of the month, and 
in coming from Plymogth to Portsmouth, 
accident I took up the’ Traveller, and there 
read these charges. 

Do you know col. Hamilton? Perfectly well; 
I have the honour of being in the regiment with 
him. -* 

Did you represent to col. Hamilton-this 
of the story in the more have ta 
now? I certainly asked col. Hamilton’s advice 
how I should act upon the business,. being the 
colonel of the regiment I belonged to, and I res’ 
lated chiefly what I knew of the business.» ’ 

What you bave stated now? Yes. 

Reeollect yourself; did not state to.col; 


hnesesieorenbeemcions you shewed te 
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yourself? Yes, meres 
ly to say that if he would wait a little time he 
would have it. . cise, 
The arengees shewed was a note from Mrs, 
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ee ing of the D. 
of Y.?: Ido not recollect thati did. 
Could you havedone so? I should imagine not. 
. dire you sare you did not shew him the note? 
If L had, I certainly should not: have forgotten it. 
. That is not-quite an answer to the question? 
tae See os 
» Did you not either give or permit col. Hamil- 
ton to'take & copy of this very note that we are 
talking off Not: that I know of,’ a, 


him a copy, or gave him an opportunity 


taking a copy:of this note? I-really cannot 


ing it to my reco. 88, 
» Tf you not the note in your possession, 


you surely would be able to bring to your re- | 


collection whether you gave him an rtunit 
of copying it? T rather think sore ton bein. 
, thing ofa note, / “te 

- When was it that you now begin to recollect 
there was ing of a note? It must be 
when col. Hamilton took the note, or saw the 


Mote. 
“Phen hedid take the note? He must have 
seen the note of course, if he took acopy of it. 
You told me you thought he did not take a 
copy of it? I cannot pretend to-say whether 
he took a copy of it, - 
* Do-you méaii'to say, that there was or was 
not a note referable upon’ this subject, which 
yoashewed to col. Hamilton? Yes, { think 
there was a note. 
. ‘Was it the same note: you shewed to major 


Fonyn? That I donot recollect; I rather sup- , 


pose it must have been the note that I did shew 
to Ens a Fonyn. 

; you tell col. Hamilton that it was the 
same‘note? EF do not recollect that. circum- 
«tance at-all, whether I did tell col. Hamilton 
at was the same note. 

¥ouar wemory, at the first time a question is 

to you, is not 80: as it is af- 

ds; doyeu whether you did re- 

present it to col, Hamilton as the same note 

you bad ‘shewn to major Tonyn? I shewed col. 
#amilcon-the note. 

You now recollect that there was a note, and 

> a ‘you shewed it to col. Hamilton? Yes, per- 

y. 


* What isbecome of that-note? I believe the |. 


note is mislaid. rei 
ei When did you see it last? I saw it about 
six days ago, I think. 
‘A ‘note that you did not recollect to have: 
been in existence when you began your ‘exami- 
nation, you now to have been in exist- 
‘ence six ago? » Yes. 
Have you looked for it lately? Yes. ’ 
" “When? - Yesterday, and the day before.. 
* “‘Phis note, which you did not recollect td 
tve been in ‘existence? ©: It is trae’; could T 
eras d have brought it: 


<e? 


Did yowsée that note the day ‘of your ‘last’| 


examination? Et might be the day afte 


after, or 
oannet recollect which. ae 


You surely must know that fact, whether you | 


you were examined just six days.ago? 





‘| note? No, I donot recollect that. 


} 
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‘¥ow have done all you could within these few 
days to find it?. I certainly have., at 
Are you-quite sure yowhave not actually de- 
stroyed it? That I am very confident I have 
not. er ae es. 
Are you quite sure that you have: not said 








you had destroyed it? No, never did I say that 
Thad destre it to any body. , 
‘Did gap not tell colonel Hamilton that -you. 
had destroyed it? No. 
That you are positive of? That I am cer- 
tain of. 


Did colonel Hamilton ever desire you not 
to destroy it? Colonel Hamilton desired ine to 
speak every thing that I knew, and to shew 
every thing I had. 

Did he not expressly desire you to copy that 
paper, and not to destroy it? He desired me 
not to destroy any paper I had. 

Did he not expressly desire you not to.de- 
stroy that paper ? Certainly. ' 

Did he not do that more than once? Iam 
sure I do. net know ; I have not more than once 
conversed with him. - 

You ‘had conversation with him at Ports- 
mouth, had not you? Yes, but he did not know 
that I had this paper, for I hardly knew it my- 
self, 

Did not you tell him you hada poper which 
you. might destroy if you pleased? No. | 

You are quite sure of that? Yes. ; 

And that he did not advise you upon that oc- 
casion not to destroy it? If I had had any idea, 
I might have destroyed it without telling him; 
I told him, and he advised me not to destroy it. 

Where was this? At Portsmouth, - i 

Had heit at Portsmouth? I had not th 
paper with me at Portsmouth, I told him I 
thought there was a note in existence. 

Upon that occasion be did advise you not to 
destroy it? He did advise me not to destroy it ; 


he said, do not you destroy a single thing. 


When was it that colonel, Hamilton took a 
copy of this paper? I believe it-was the day 
after he came to town: © 

Do you recollect where you were when he 
took this copy? It was at the Coffee-house. 

At what coffee-house, in what part of the 
town? I think it is Soutbampton-row. 

When colonel Hamilton. took this copy, did 
he again remark to you, that you should keep 


this paper and not destroy it? He desired me 


‘not to destroy it, 
Did he at no second:time desire you not to 
destroy the paper? Certainly. , 
. Did you see colonel Hamilton again in the 
‘course of the same day? I rather think I did. 
Where did see him? ‘I saw him at the 
‘British Coffee-house. 
What did colonel Hamilton say to you when 


“you-saw him at the British Coffee-house ? . It 


was upon regimental busiriess I met him:then: | 
There was no reference at all to this subject? 
‘Nothing to this, I do not recollect a word. . 
'. Do not recolléct that he did upon that, 
occasion desire you not to destroy the | 


i 











ere 


Did he not give you some advice with respect 


to your conduct referable to these charges?’ 


‘The same advice that he had given me before. | 

Which was, that you should not destroy the 
paper? To speak ali I knew, and -not destroy 
the paper; but this was in the morning, not at 
the second time when I saw him'at the British 
Coffee-house ; we came into the street together, 
he went. one way, and Ianother. «4. ~-, 







Then nothing passed between \¢@@lonel Ha- 
milton. and youn upon the :subject of these 
charges at the British Coffee-house? I do not 


recollect that: there was. vay 
Do not you recollect colonel Hamilton ad- 
vising you not to suffer yourself to be examined 
pe the subject hefore: you came to the bar 
of the house? I believe not at that period ; he 
told me, when I was, speaking to him in the 
morning, you had hetter be quiet upon the sub- 
ject, say nothing to any body upon the subject, 
but when you are called, speak what you know, 
and do not destroy: the paper... — - 
Do you not recollect,*that at the British 
Coffee-huuse, colonel Hamilton advised you 


not to submit to examination, but to speak the }, 


truth when you’ came: here: and above all 
things, not to destroy that note? Not at the 
British Coffee-house:. 

Did he, at. any’ place subsequent to your 


meeting with him at tbe Coffee-house in South- |’ 


ampton-row, in the course of that day? I do. 
not think I have seen ‘him more than three 
times since I have been in London, and he has 
een with his regiment-at. Croydon. 

You did. see him a second: time that morn- 
ing? At the British Coffee-house. 

And upon the occasion of seeing him at that 
Coffee-house, or your going from that Coffee- 
house, did he not repeat this advice? I do not 
recollect that he did. — . 

Do you not recollect stating to colonel Ha- 
milton that you would follow his advice, but 
-that he would be very angry with you, for that 
since he had seen you last you had destroyed 
that paper? Never such a conversation took 

ace between. us. 

Neither at that time or any other? No. 

You never stated to colonel Hamilton that 
you had destroyed that paper? No. _ 

Did yoo tell colonel Hamilton that there was 
another paper that you had shewn to major 
Tonyn, when the promotion was gazetted ? 
I had not another letter, I could not tell him 
that. rj 

It does not follow that because you had not 
it, you could not tell him you had bad it? I 
. never had it. , 

Did. you tell him you had had it? No. 

You did not tell him you had had it, and 
given it to major Tonyn? No. ‘\e 

When. did you see this paper last? I think it 
is about five or six days ago. 

Where? In my own. room. ; 

Have you seen it since you were. examined 


hast? a. ' 


? Sure of it. 
just now, you had seen it either 


Are you sure of that 
You stated, 
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time I saw it. . 
Did any body else see it at that time? Not 
that I recollect. ee 
Have you shewn it’ to any body else: besides 
—— amilton since you have been in town? 
o. i ed oir 
Where did you put it when you saw it last? 
Among some other papers which } had in my 
bureau, oor j 
You are quite confident you have not got it 
now? Lhave mislaid it somewhere... +; 
Did you carry it about with you in your 
pocket at:any. time ?, Never. ; ; 
Wasit with you when you were in Spain? No, 
How came it to be with you in the Coffee- 
house. in Southampton-row, if you never car- 
ried it about with you? To shew colonel Has 
milton. . . 
Had you it with you when you were at the 
British Coffes-house?” No. sii 
Had you gone home between. being ‘at the 
Coffee-house in Southampton-row and coming 
to the. British Coffee-house?* Yes. } 
Where do you live? In Lyon’s Inn. ine 
You stated that, Mrs. Clarke gave you the 
note in question? Yes, . 


(By Lord Temple.) 


Did you read the note when she 
you? I believe I did. 

Was it a sealed aote or.an open note? Au 
open note. 

You stated that you. had not the note with _ 
you abroad; where did you lodge before .you 
went abroad? At Lyon’sInn. _. 

Did 
Certain hee 

The note you say was not.a sealed note; ta 
whom was it:directed? I do not recollect thas 


gave it to 


you leave your papers at Lyon’s Inné 
y. ! 


At had any address. 


You surely must recollect when you read the 
note; did you read it when Mrs. Clarke deli» 
vered it to you? It is so long ago I do not re- 
collect ; it is five years ago nearly, and E. can- 
not charge my memory whether I read it or not, 


- (By Mr. Cavendish Bradshaw.) 


' Were you not to receive some pecuniary 
consideration from some person or other on 
the gazetting of major Tonyn? Not a farthing. 

Why were you so anxious that major Ton: 
should wait. a few days in hopes of his being 
gazetted? To oblige Mrs. Clarke, who wanted 
the money exceedingly. 

Were you confident that he would be 
zetted in a few days from the.influence of Mrs, 
Clarke? No; I doubted her influence very 
much then, ; : 


(By Mr. Whitbread:) 


Can you, by any possibility, now produce the 
ened may not about me ia : 

ou by any possibility, now produce the 

note? if I can possibly find + I will produce it 

Is it possible that you should find it? I have 


? 





Vor. XIL 





mre every where and I cannot find it, 
3 
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© Ts it “possible that you ‘shoald find it? I 
should hope it is possible. $s ' 
What the ground of that hope? ‘Having 
put it among other papers in my bureau. 
Ts it then in the ‘bureau? “That I do not 
know. © trsetotics text mmteniges AN: 
Has:any body access to that bureau ‘but 
‘yourself?’ Now afd then my wife. iar 
Do Pye Bane glen Ago = 
ssion of your wife or an er person ? | 
Rr othe bet of my kong y a 
Have you giyeri that note into the possession 
of any body to BE sept?’ No. ¥ 
‘Have you given it into the 
to ano 


n to be 
SRivorn'tt destroyed ? Not, to the bes 
Ps it or is ‘it hot ot, to t 
of my knowledge. : 
Have you given it to any pereze to be de- 
Stroyed? ‘Never, to the best of my know- 
; I have not destroyed it. 
‘Do you know that it is destro 
pretty clear that it is not destroyed. 
If you aré pretty cleat that it is not de- 
stoyed, where did you put it when you last it 
find? Among some papers in my bureau. 
Have you the key of that bureau now about 
' you? No, I/believe:my wife has it. ; 
What makes you so clear that it is not de- | 
stroyed ? Because I never desired it should be 
destroyed. — = : , 
When you say you never desired it should 
be destroyed, that, answer has reference to 
Sortie otfier person to whém that desire ‘must 
have been expressed, if you have desired ‘it; 
whom :do you mean when you refer to some 
other person, to whom such desire must ‘have | 
been expressed? I know of no other person | 
in the ear e “ aie 
"Phen what do you mean’ by saying you never | 
desired it shoald be destroyed YP vas. asked j 
if Thad desired it should be destroyed, and I | 
sail no.” 
~“'You'were asked whether it was destroyed? | 
And I said, not by my desire. = * 
You ‘neither destroyed it -yourself, nor de- | 
sired any other petson to destroy it? No. 
_ Then it is in existence? I should hope it is. 
. (By the Attorney General.) 
You say that ‘put this paper into a 
bureau with anak piers, when did 
that? I believe it was at the time, of course | 
the last time I’ saw it, which might ‘be five or | 
aix days ayo. site : lege 
“How long was it before you were examined 
here before? Ido not recollect. 
in what room in your house is this burean, in 
which you say you put it? It is in my sitting- 
room; I have‘bat one sitting-room, 
Have you searched that bureau for it since? 
Phave looked for it, but could not find it. 
~ Have you examined’ the papers in that 
bureats, to see whether it is among them? I 
have 2 Variety of is, “it imay be among 


ion, of any | 
person to be 


? Tam 


5 


them ; I have searched, but could not find it, 


Do you mean to say 


days ago, was that the same 


| house to disclose every 


you do | 
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| (By Sir Samuel Romilly.) 9 >. 
- “You have said ‘that you saw this blk 
which: was 
given to you by Mrs, Clarke? TI think: it 
was, : ; 
Are you sure that it was? Iam very cer- 
tain that it was, i 

Did yewread it six days ago? No. 

If yi not — days ago, how are 
you -the ‘same paper. received — 
from: Mrs, C.?: It is > vettsihio: place of 
| paper, and I could not tit, 

‘What was there remarkable in the papet but 
the writing on it? Dirty. 

You have said that you saw the paper six 
days ago, and that you looked for it two days 

» where did you look for it two days ago? 
Where I had supposed I had put it, inthe 
bureau. 

You said that you left it six days ago with 
other papers in a bureau; when you looked 
two days ago, were the other papers there? I 
think they are. : 

And this paper was the only one then miss- 
ing? It appeared so tome. = - 

Who the key of your bureau, between 
this six days ago and the two days ago? Some- 
times myself, sometimes my wile, sometimes 
it is left in the bureau. 

Do you thiok that if a messenger was sent 
with you now to your rooms, you could find the 


gs I really do not know. 
hat do you believe? © I really cannot tell ; 
I looked two or three times for it, and I. could © 
not find it two days ago ; it'is mislaid ip some 
place or other. 

What reason’ had you, in the beginning of 


| your evidence this night, for saying you did 


not believe that such a paper had ever existed? 
It was a very unpleasant circumstance, ‘and I 
would have wished to have forgotten it. 

What citcumstance do you mean was un- 
pleasant? The whole of the business I thought 
1 easant, - ¥ 
hy did you, having come to the bar of this 
thing else you knew 
upon the subject, think this circumstance par-__. 
ticularly unpleasant? I did not think this cir-- 
cumstance particularly, but the whole of it, as 
I mentioned before, unpleasant. 

When you shewed this note to col. Hamil- 
ton, and he took a copy of it, did you at that 
time read it? No,I didnot. | 

When you first mentioned the note to col. 
Hamilton, how did. you-describe it? Speaking 
of the promotion of major Tonyn, I ‘said there 
was a note in ‘my possession that mentioned 
something about his promotion. jae 

By whom did: you state ‘that note to have 
been written? ‘I cannot take upon me to 
say. be ee 

Can you.take upon yourself to say you did 
not eae it to have bea even by the D. of 
Y.? I never saw the D. of Y.’s hand-writing, 
and therefore I could not. 

Can you ‘take upon yoursel 


{td say you did 





chat bureau for it? 


you have searched in 
Yes, ' 











~ 


74t} 
not state it to have been written hy the’ D. of 
Y.? I certainly could not, : 

Did you? ‘No, I did not, . 
. Did ‘you state it to have bea written in thie 
name of the D. of Y.? No.’ 

In whose name did you state it to have been 
written? Istatednoname. - . 

As you permitted ecl. Hamilton to take a 
copy of.this note, did you yoursel # copy 
of it? No; having the original, swas no 





occasion. he 
Did you think this a note of any importance? 
No,Ididnot.- = 3 
Was the eopy col. Hamilton took of the nate 
a correct copy Idouofknow.. __- 
Did you read the copy which eel; Hamilton 
took? No. 


( By General Phipps.) 


Was there apy signature to the note? To 
the best of my recollection, none. 
ag you know whose band-writing it was? 

0. ; 

_ Do you know Mrs, C.’s hand-writing? Some- 
times. 

Was it in her hand-writing? . I really cannot 
take upon me to say. 
~“Pid you ever see her write? Repeatedly. 

Does Mrs. C., write in different band-writings, 
or always in her own? I have repeatedly 
had notes from Mrs, C., which have been 
written so differently, that I could not have 
supposed them to be the same person’s writing. 

( By Lord H. Petty.) 

Have you, either before or after you com- 
municated this note to col. Hamilton, had any 
conversation or communication with any per- | 
son whatever respecting that note? Not to 
the best of my recollection. 

( By Sir James Graham.) 

Was any person present, six days ago, and 
two days ago, whea you were searching for 
this note? No. ‘pes 

You, are sure there was no person in the 
room at that time? No, except my wife, she 

ight be in the room. : 
iad our wife and ‘you any conversation 
upon this subject? Of course, a great deal, 
which we have every day. 

Did she ever state to you that she had de- 
stroyed the note?. Never: 

Did she éver state to. you that she had de- 
livered it. to any other person? Never. 

Did: you ever desire her to take it out of 
the bureau? -Never. 


(By Mr. Bathurst.) 


‘How was the copy taken? Col. Hamilton 
copied jt. ‘ 
as it’ compared with the original after it 
was copied? Not that I know of. - 
‘Where did you put it after it was copied? 
Inte-my pocketbook, 2) : 
With other papers, or singly? Singly. 
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the beginni 


{ed it. 





“ 


"fase 


Did. you go home from the .coffee-house ? 
Mats apna alneaem 
ow did you déposit it.in the bureau? .. 

puttin iin the bureau, eek 
Did you put it ina bundle with ‘any othe 
P Not that I recollect: © © 


vour to aliswer positive) to questions ' 
within. your i a Pe a > 
collect whesher,I did ar not... goad 


Have you searched all your boot of 
papers as well as your loose papers? Gener 
r ly speaking I think T have. y 
_ How can you undertake to say, it is not 
in your bureaa, if you have not all 
your papers? F think I have searched all my 


When you met col. Hamiltgn at the British 
Coffee-house, youy you did nes tell him i 
was destroyed? Certainly not. ug? 

ee say any thing to him about. the 
note? I had no conversation with him upor 


the subject. 

Then you did not say to him, that “ 
had forgot the note?” No, “ they forgot it:” 

Any such words asthat? No, 

What is it makes this particular circumstance 
of the note so unpleasant to you? It is ne 
further unpleasant than my losing the note; if 
I could find it I should produce, it with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Did not you say, that the reason for your 
not admitting that you knew of this note, at 
of this examination, was, that it 
was an unpleasant circumstance that you 
wished to forge€?’ The whole of the business 
I conceive to be unpleasant, and I was very 
sorry that I had any thing to de with it, 


What is there particularly unpleasant in the 
circumstance of aaa? My having lost. 
or mislaid it, .. 
How can the circumstance of your havin; 
lost it, induce you to deny your ever having had_ 
it? From the reason that it was’ uapleasant 
throughout the whole. 
What is the unpleasantriess you conceive in 
confessing you have lost it, if it be true? | 
should .be very sorry that I bad lest it, and I 
= I shall find it, a 
hat is the unpleasantness you conceive ip 
confessing you have lost it, if it be true?“ : 
is the un nt part, that I have lost it. ©" 
ree is the unpleasant part? That I have 
it, 
How can the circumstance of your having 
it, induce you to deny your ever having: had 
it? From. the reason that i¢ was unpleasanp 
throughout the whole. $i K 
Did you not deny, at the first. part of Bi 


| examination, that you had such a ote 


conceived that F had not the note. 

Were you asked whether you had not the’ 
note now, or whether such a note had ever heea 
in existence? I was asked, in the first ine 
stance, whether the note was. in existence, or 
whether a note was in existence, and I believe, 
I doubted it; since which I have regollect- 


aii ¥ 





Pa 
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vari Seb gem yt Begggemey A te rt 
parts of the House). The Witness retired. 

The Speater. Mr. Whatton, upon the 
present occasion, I conceive the- first, pro- 
ceeding is to move that captain Huxley 
Sandon. has been guilty of gross prevari- 
cation in the testimony he -has given this 
night at the bar. (Cries of move, move.) - 
° Sir S. rise, Sir, not to object 
to the proposition of the right hon. gent. 
but, as 1 am anxious to put a question to 
the witness, 1 wish to ascertain whether it 


wpald be in order after the committee had. 


opted this resolution. 
move!) 5. as Was 
The Speaker. ' 1 beg leave’to move that 
capt. Huxley Sandon has’ been guilty ‘of 
ied prevarication in the’ evidence that he 
as <.. this night atthe bar. 
_ The question being put, was, amidst con- 
. tinued cries of,aye, aye, carried nem. con, 
The Speaker. I,next move that the 
chairman do immediately report that Re- 
solution to ‘the house. ze 
'» The house having resumed and having 
received thé Report, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved, That the said capt. 
Husley Sandon should be taken into the 
custody of the, Serjeant at Arms.—(Cries 
of Newgate! Newgate !). Sy Be Hulte 
.The Speaker communicated tothe house, 
that in such cases there were two distinct 
processes to be followed. 
Lord Folkestone. As an amendment to 
the motion of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I move that the’ said 


witness be forthwith committed tothe gaol 
of Newgate. Sey Aiea f 
Mr. Bathurst wished.to know, whether 
by not acceding to the amendment, the 
original motion: was hazarded:? =~ : 
“The Speaker stated, that there were three 
modes for the adoption of ‘the ‘house, 
~ namely, to commit the witness to the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant. at Arms, to deny any 
access to him, or to send him to, Newgate. 
The Chaneellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that:it was by no means his intention to 
limit: his motion to the dry committal of 


(Cries of .move, 


the witness to the custody of the’Serjeant | g 


at Arms. There were other objects to be 
considered, such as directing the Serjeant 
to convey the witness to his lodgings, in 
order to examine for this Note amongst 
his and. to have him near. to the 
house,in case the committee should feel a 
wish to examine him on -any point which 


Bn RT 


drew his amendment. 


| House investigations. 


‘lodgings. 





[ree 
Mr. Sumner recommended the ‘expedi- 


ency of seizing on all the Papers of the 


witness, and of taking the wife into instant - 
custody, lest she should destroy the docu. 
ment which was sought. PE Sin 

The Speaker intimated, that although” 
the precedents of the house empowered, it 
to it supposed delinquents, and to 
send it sto make every examination 
conduc the ends of justice, still it 
would consider seriously whether the pre- 
sent was a case to carry such a power into 
effect. : 
. Earl Temple considered it.a case. where 






-the house ought to appoint a Committee 


for the examination of all the papers of | 
the witness. He believed there were pre- 
cedents in the period of the South Sea 


‘ 


: * 
The Speaker, Such a'power was éxer 
cised in the reign of Charles 2, when 2 
committee was deputed to examine the 
papers of Mr. Montague, at Whitehall.* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, 
that the house: should not in the pre- 
sent stage, direct that the wife of the wit- 
ness should be taken into. custody, al- 
though it might’ be expedient to have her 
summoned. : ' 

Mr.’ Sumner explained, that his object 
in recommending such a proceeding, arose 
out of the evidence of the witness himself, 
who stated, that his wife had access to the 


bureau in which this note was placed. 


Earl Temple, conceiving it probable that 
other papers connected with the issue of 
this investigation were in the possession 
of the witness, thought it advisable in the 
house to depute two of its members,) to 
select and examine: all the papers at his 


Mr. Bankes considered the proposal. of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to send 


his Serjeant at Arms, er his proper officer,’ 


as' the milder and equally an effectual 
course. fad i 
As the motion to that effect was about to 
be put, the Serjeant at Arms stated to the 
House that capt. Huxley Sandon'would be 
lad to be again brought tothe bar. -. . 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer believed 
the house would have but one opinion on 
this application, namely, that it was de- 
sirable to have the prisoner again brought 
to the bar, and he should not be at all 
surprised to find that he bad. brought the 


paper with him...» 








* See Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, 
{ vol. 4, p> 1053. ’ : 
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In a few minutes capt. Sandon appeared 
at the bar in custod dy. , hy chevet 

The Speaker. What has capt. Huxley 
Sandon to state to thishouse? 


t. Sandon. I most humbly hope that this’ 
use will do me the honour of excusing my 
to assure them it is 


d. I 


hon. 

' prevarication ; and I beg 
not from a bad heart, but a confus 
am exceedingly sorry I have done} ing to 
displease this honourable house. “I°@ome here 
to offer every thing in atonement I possibly 
can, and I hope the house will do me the ho- 
nour to me. 

Mr. ker. If the prisoner has more to 
offer to the house, this is his time. 

Capt. Sandon. With regard to the evidence? 
Is it to the evidence I am to speak? 

Mr. Speaker. You will offer to the house 
whatever you, think becomes your case and 
situation. } 

Capt. Sandon. I beg roe of the house 
for my prevarication, and I beg that the house 
will do me the honour to excuse my extraor- 
dinary behaviour ; and will be assured, that all 

. Ihave, and all I know now I certainly will. 
relate. With regard to the Note in question, 
it is not destroyed ; I have it in my possession 
at my chambers ; if it is required I can go and 
fetch it; I think I can put my hands upon it : 
the note that you were speaking of was given 
me to shew major Tonyn, and to say that his | 
promotion. would not-go.on unless he paid the 
money. I took the note, and prodaced it to 
major Tonyn, with that message. I shewed 
him the note, with what I mentioned before, 
desiring him. to wait three or four days. I be- 
lieve he said what I related to this honourable 
house before, that he would, in consequence of 
this note which I shewed him. ‘I brought back 

. the note, and I have it now in my possession. 

He, was. gazetted, and the 500/. was paid to 

Mrs, C. and the 25/. to Mr. Donovan. It 

this honourable house would wish to see the 

‘ note, I will go and fetch it. . Asto who wrote 

the note, I cannot ‘take upon me to say: Mrs. 

C,; told me it was written by the D. of Y.' 

‘. Mr. Speaker, Does the prisoner desire to 

add-more ? eu 
Capt. Sandon. I have nothing more to sav 
relative to ttiat; I only humbly bope'the house 
will do me the honour of excusing me the pre- 
varication I made use of. oy 
[The prisoner was then taken from the bar ; 
‘and the ‘house determined that he: should 
be sent’ in custody to his chambers. to: 
fetch the papers.; and that he should be 
brought before the committee of the whole 
house whenever they should see ft. After 
some time the Committee was resumed. | * 


Mrs. MARY ANN CLARKE was called in 
’ and examined. 
_ {By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
Do you: recollect what passed hetween. you: 









and capt. Sandon in consequence of any appli- 


major Tonyn, expressing bis 
tience at the length of time that elapsed 
he procured his appointment? No; I really 
do not know, although: I eM Ae 
capt. Sandon’s evidence just now in the soom 
have been in. eV: Ady 

Do you mean the evidence he gave on a 
former day when he was examined? Yes.’ 

' In the 5th number of the minutes? I believe 
it is one of the last that has been printed) -' 

You do not recollect capt. Sandon’s coming 
to you at-all upon the subject? I recollect 
that capt. Sandon was employed by major To«: 
nyo; I amconfident.as to that.. od aif - 

Do you recollect rae Sandon’s at any time 
acquainting you with major Tonyn’s impati< 
ence upon the subject ? No, Ido ae although 
I have been reading about ‘it. 

You do not remember any representation 
having been made to you by capt. Sandon, 
that major Tunyn intended to withdraw the 
deposit he had made, in consequence of delay? 
No, Ido not recollect it; though he might have, 
perhaps, mentioned it. is 

Do you recollect having sent any to 
major Tonyn by capt. Sandon? I cannot recol- 
lect that I did ; perhaps it is likely, but it isa 
long while mem it 

: ou recollect having sent an to 
major Tonyn by capt. Sandon? W Fes of 
paper. J 
Any paper? I could speak more positively 
if it was mentioned what sort of paper. 

Any written. paper? Of my ‘own writing, or 
any other person’s ? 

Any written paper? I do not recollect; I 
was always very cautious of giving any written 
paper out of my hands. : 

As far as you recollect, you have not sent 
any written paper to major Tonyn? I do not 
think I did, but I cannot speak positively. 

‘ As you were so cautious in putting any paper 
out of your hands, would you not have recol- 
lected that circumstance.ifit had occurred? If 
he meant to insinuate that there was any writ’ 
ing of the D. of Y.’s, I never did in my life to 
any one. 

fou are quite sure you never committed any 
paper to capt. Sandon, which you represented 
as the-writing of. the D. of Y.? I am quite: 
certain, not to any one whatever, except lately,. 
and once to Mr. Manners a few notes. 


cation 


- If you had sent such a r by - San- 
don to major Tonyn, is it possible that you - 
could have forgotten it? No, I should not have 


forgotten any thing of that sort belonging to the 
D. of ¥. 

Are you acquainted with Mrs. Hovenden? 
I was. 

(By Mr, Fremantle.) 

Do. you recollect at any time having re- | 
ceived a note from the D. of Y. upon the sub- 
ject of major Tonya? No, I do not; there was 
no occasion for re notes to pass, because I. 
was in the habit of seeing bh... h..every day, 
except he was in the country, and that-hap- 
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pened perhaps only for a week :or ten days in 
ene yen. 


-» Did you ever hear. capt. Sandon say, that 


he had: shewn. a note:to major. Tonyn which 
to be .a-note of h.r. h; the Dake of 
oh No. > ee 
‘oware not-aware 6 note, purpofti 
to be a note of the D. Vajibebep shawn 


jor Tonyn. Sandon? . No, I 
- - nyn by capt. o, Ivam 


clear nothing of the sort was ever men 
Do you mean to state, that you did not give 
any note: to capt.:Sandon which might ap- 
pear to be a note of the Duke of York? No. « 
- You stated that you ‘sent some notes te~Mr. 
Manners ; "do you mean to state that those were 
in the bh iting of the D. of ¥.? Cer 
tainly I do. 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer). 


: Did you or did you not send any note to 
eapt. Sandon? I never recollect sending him 


y note, but more especially any note of the | 


. of Y.’s, because I should have been afraid 
of entrusting it'to him. 


[The following questions and answers were 

read: “ As you were so cautious in 
putting any paper out of your hands, 
would you not have recoilected that cir- 
cumstance if it had occurred? If he 
meant to insinuate that there was any 
writing of the D. of Y.’s, I never did in 
my hfe to any one,—You are quite 
sufte you never committed any paper to 
capt. Sandon, which you represented as 
the writing of the D. of York? I am 
quite certain not to any one whatever, 
except lately, and once to Mr. Manners a 
few notes, ] 


f 
How -does it occur to’ you to think that 
capt. Sandon might have insinuated any stich 
thing? Because I think he might have. in- 
sinuated any thing ; I think he is very equal 


tot. © 
If capt. Sandon. has presented. any note to 
major Tonyn, purporting to be a note written 


. 


by the D. of Y., and given to him by you, is | 


it true? Ido not think it is, and I am almost 
sere it is not’; perhaps he has written one 
imself P 


During the negotiation with major Tonyn 
for the majority, was any mtation made 
to you by capt. Sandon, that major Tonyn 
was tired of waiting; dnd threatened to with- 
draw the money he had deposited? I donot 
recollect it. 

‘(By Mr. Alderman Combe.) 


Did you ever. express to. capt. Sandon a 
wish on your part that major Tonyn would 
net be impatient, because you wanted. the 
money which you were to receive upon: his 

? No, that would be the very reason 

T should wish him to he impatient. : 
In the last interview: you had with capt. 
Sandon apen the subject of major Tonyn, did. 


be write any: thing in your presence ?.~It is 
impossible for me to say, it is so,long. since, . . 
’ Do. you recollect it, Sandon having read 
any thing to you in thatinterview? No, 1 de 
not. iis are 
* Do you recollect’ a papér being produced 
nse ten gate at that interview? 

not. z 


I 7" ‘ 
Did revet_ express, here or any where 
else, that major Tonyn was ‘a shabby fellow, 
for his impatience in wishing'to withdraw his 
note? No, I thought him a perfect gentleman 
when Mr, Donovan introduced hin to me, and 
wished him to be ‘made a lieatenant-colonel 
previous to his going to America ; I fancy he 
isin America now. 


pb aateng ( By Mr. Brand. ) 


Had capt. Sandon any and what interest in 
the success of this negotiation respecting major 
Tonyn? Yes, F believe he effected it with me; 
there was no promotion in the 48th regiment, 
the D, of Y. had stopped it, I think, for two 
years, andthe captain was very eager to get 
out of it, on that accgunt: 

Was capt. Sandon to have any per centage 
or proportion of the profit arising from the suc- 
cess of the negotiation, “and payment ta be 
made upon major Tonyn’s success in his ap- 
plication for promotion? I believe that he 
was, for I have understood fram a great many 
persons, that major “Tonyn was a very gene< 
rous sort of man, and capt. Sandon would not 
have interested himself'so much as he did for 
him without some reward. 

Did you ever understand from capt..Sandon 
| himself that he expected any such advantage? 

Yes, I did, and from every one that he men- 
_ toned to me. ‘ z 

Before you came to the bar of this house, - 
had you any information of the substance of the 
examination of capt. Sandon before the Com- 
mittee to-night? Not the least. 


[The following Question and Answer were 

tead,.“ As you were - an cy 

: putting any - r out of your S,: 

“auld oe ae recollected. that cir- 
cumstance if it had occurred? If he 
meant to insinuate that there was any. 
writing of the D, of Y.’s, I never didin my 
life to any one.”} . 

Why did you suppase that the person pro- 
posing that question meant to refer to any 
writing of the D. of \¥.?) From what one of 
the gentlemen said to me. . 

Do. you mean any question which has been 
put to you since you came’tothe bar? Cer- 


tainly, 
Which question? The questions from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Did you give capt. Sandon part of the 
profit you were to receive from the promotion 
of major Tonyn? I do not recollect that I 
did, but he used to give himself, I believe, 










from col. French's money. : 
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You did not give him any yourself? I do 
that I did. 


not recollect: 

You have said, that you understood from 
cupt. Sandon, that he was to ee aaa 
from: the promotion of major 3 state 
‘what capt. Sandon said to you ‘that sub- 


ject. Only that my 500i. would be’clear, and 


that where he had his from would be from the 


nd party, what emoloment heiswas:to get 


’ 


Mr. REID being 
Mrs, Clarke.—Is. there any précedent, may 
1 ask, for having two witnesses at the bar 
of this house at one time? (Loud laughing.) 
' Chairman.—I apprehend the Committee will 
call to the bar what witnesses they please. 


Mr. JOHN REID was called in, ind exa- 
pe! » Mined op  ) 
' (By the Chantellor of the Exchequer.) 


pe yon know the witness at the bar? Yes, |- 
e 


Did ‘she ever come to yout house under 
the name of Mrs. Dowler? By’ no other 
name. 

Is the witness at the bar the person whom 


ted. as. having been frequently 


ou 
= our house with Mr, Dowler? | Yes. 

Mrs. Clarke.—-Before Mr. Reid leaves the 
place, I beg leave to say, that I never said I 
was Mrs. Dowler 3 he might put what con- 
struction he thought proper upon it; it was 
very proper that he did, perhaps. 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


(To Mr. Reid.) Did she ever answer to the 
name of Mrs. Dowler in your ce? To 
my servants, I have no doubt that was her an- 
swer; upon all occasions whenever I spoke to 
her, I always, I suppose, said “* Ma’am,” but 
if I mentioned any name, it was Mrs, Dowler. 

Did. you ever hear her addressed as Mrs. 
Dowler in your presence? Yes, I have. 

Did she answer to that address? Yes, - 

Did you ever hear her answer to the name 
of Clarke? I never heard her called by any 
other name but that of Mrs. Dowler? - I ne- 
ver heard her called by the-name of Clarke. 


(By Mr. A, Baring.) 


Did you believe her name to be Dowler? 
{ had not a doubt of it.: 

And you believed her to be: married to Mr. 
Dowler? 1 had not any doubt of that, 

Did nothing ever occur to induce you to en- 
tertain a doubt ofthat? Never. - 

You always believed the witness at the 
to be Mrs. Déwler, andthe wife of Mr. Dow- 


der? -Yes, I mentioned that before; and I 
mentioned a very particular circumstance, 
why I thought so. 


( By Mr. C. Adams.) 


Have you ever heard Mrs. C. say that hie | 
Name was Dowler? I never heard her men- 
tion her name at all. 
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Would. you not have been afraid of the ere- 


dit of your house if you had called her 
— Good God! should nn 
hought of any thing of thekind. >) <> 
« Did any letters ever come to Mrs, C, by 
apy name whatsoever, while. she was at your 


‘house? Not to my knowledge; they never 


— under my inspection, they’came to she 
ar. mes 

By whom did you ever hear her-called Mrs. 
Dowler? By all those that spoke to -her 
there; when they came to my house,. if they 
— for her at all, they asked for Mrs; Dow- 

rT. ,#t Bt} a: 

Did Mr.:Dowler ever call her Mrs. Dowler 
in your presence? Upon my word oI ‘could 
net take apon me to swear it, but I always un- 
derstood it to be so, and I never had any 
doubt about it. 2 ry 

By whom did ‘you understand it to be so? 
. Dowler himself calling her Mrs. Dow- 
er 


Did Mr. Dowler and that lady always come 
there together? No. 


‘(By Mr. Wardle.) 
Did Mr. Dowler lodge there at any time? 


es. 
And that lady.came occasionally? Yes.» 
Mrs. Clarke. That was when the bailiffs 


were after me. 

Were there many inquiries made at your 
house in the name of Mrs. Dowler? I seldom 
answer any inquiries at all, I leave my wife to do 
it ;, and, indeed, it is the business of the bar- 
maid... -|Mr. Reid wasdirected to withdraw.: 


Mrs. Clarke. May I speak a word; I 
merely wish to ask @ question of some of the 
crown lawyers. (A laugh), 

[The Chairman informed the witness that 
could not be permitted. ] 


(By General Loftus. ) 


(To Mrs. Clarke.) De you know Mrs. He- 
venden? Yes, Ido. ‘ 

Was it at the period of time when she was 
under the protection of Mr. Dowler, brother 
to the Mr. Dowler who has been examined at 
the bar? He has no brother, 

Were you in the habits of visiting the Tay» 
lor family when they lived at Bayswater? Yes, 

Do you know Mrs. Taylor very well? Yes. 

Do you know Mr. Taylor? Yes. - ° 

Did you know there was a Mx Taylor? 
Yes, Miss Taylor’s father. 

Did you,ever see Mrs. Taylor write? ‘No, 
I cannot say that. did. 

You never have been in the habits of corres- 
poring with her? No, only with Miss Tay- 

or, and Mr. Dowler does not know Mrs, Ho- 
venden. : 

Do you know a Mr. Chance, a stock-broker? 
No, I do not, 

Do not you know thatthe Mr. Taylor you ~ 
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- speak of -was:Mr. Chance? No, I know he is 
‘not; know heis Mr. Taylor... © 2 ©‘ * 
Do you recollect a circomstance about: two 


-to her; I. believe a physician, 


I: fancied she-had not liked him. 
Do you not know that did not go on on ac- 


ycount of her name not:being Taylor? No, I 


do uot, for I know: her ‘name is Taylor, and 


she has five brothers in his majesty’s service,’ 


who bear the same name; three in the army, 
_ ‘@nd>two ii the navy. | 

‘Do you know the age of Miss:Taylor? - No. 
+ Do you suppose her more than five. or six 
and twenty? I cannot tell any thing about 


er age. | 
Do you know that Mrs. Taylor is a widow, 


and not a married woman? No, I do not, be- 


cause I know her husband. ¢: 
Did you keep a man cook at the time you 
lived in Gloucester-place? Yes. 
Did you keep more than one? The man 
enerally used to bring his assistant with him ; 
‘Ht is a regular thing that when you have ‘a man 
‘ cook, that an assistant comes with him. 


You did aot keep a man cook ‘by the year? 


No, they staid a very shor: time with me, an 
one; his royal highness is very difficult. 


“ [The Witness was directed to withdraw. | 


©. ‘Mr. Beresford then rose, and ‘said, that 
he had been addressing the Committee at 
the time that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thought it necessary to introducé 
by a long statement the fact which had 


been disclosed to theta this night, Hel’ 


should therefore return to the subject that 
he had been speaking of at that time, The 
noble lord (Folkestone) had, in a very 
unparliamentary way, imputed to him 
motives which he had no right to do. He 
-had said that his object in putting some 


+ ecg to the hon. gent. was merely a 
esire to spin out the time till other wit- 


nesses arrived. This was stating most un- 
justly (A loud cry of Order! Order!) — 

The Chairman considered that the hon. 
gent. was not in order. 2 

Lord Folkestone thought the hon. gent. 
had completely misapprehended what he 
meant to state. : 
. Mr. Beresford mires not say — on 
that point, as he had appeared to the Com- 
stl be out of order. But he would 
pee 8 few questions to the hon. gent. who 

ight forward the charges. 


G. L, WARDLE, esq. was’ then examined in 


or three. yeats'.ago, ‘of the’ Miss Taylor: who: 
‘was examined at this bar, being about’ to be. 
married toa Mr. Knowles? No, I donot; :I 
know there was a young man paid his addresses: 
ian, but I do: not’ 
know that there was any marriage intended; 


‘most assuredly, 


“] he came very apropos, 
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(By Mr. Beresford.) 
Have noo aang: upon the: table of ‘this 
‘Committee’ all: the correspondence you have 
had: with Mrs.:C. relative: to the: accusations - 
you have brought forward? No, certainly. not. 
“Have »you any /abjection: so..to: do? Yes, 
have a very great objection. 
Hav »any objection to» lay upon. -the 
table aise letters which you took-from 
Mrs. C.?> Those. letters: are already all laid 
upon the table ; I do assure the hon, gent., I 
do not: know-that I have a letter of Mrs. C.’s 
at this moment by: me. ee ih 
Had the hon. gent. had any conversation 
with Mrs. Sutherland on this subject? f 


Mr. Wardle begged that if the hon. mem- 
ber had any imputation to cast on his con- 
duct he would state it; at. present-he did 
not understand the drift of these questions. 

Mr. Beresford said, that he asked them 
in consequence of a note he had received 
from Mrs. Sutherland. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, that if there was 
any thing in it that related tothe enquiry, 
he ought to read it, and thus have a foun- 
dation for his questions. : 

Mr. Beresford said, there was nothin 


Y| in it that at all referred to the inquiry. ( 


laugh.) , 
Lord Folkestone moved, that the question 
be hot. answered.—The question was ex- 


punged. 


Mrs. ALICE CORRI was ce"'ed in, an 
examined. . ; 

(By Sir James Hi. 7 0 
Are ge married to. Mr. Corri, the music- ~ 
master! Yes. 

How long have you been married? As near 
as I can recollect, five years next April, 

Do you know Mrs. Clarke? Yes. 

Do you recollect'a conversation that passed 


between Mrs. C. and your husband, yourself 


nt, wits regard to certain papers 
rs. Clarke expressed great anxiety to 


Relate what passed upon that occasjon, as 
far as you ee a I recollect Ante tell 
in . Corri she was just going to hi t 

~ r ies there had been © 
something satirically inserted in the news-pa- 
pers, something relative to.a female Clerk ; I 
cannot recollect the whole of it, not thinkin 
that I should be called here ; and she 
if there were any letters, Mr. Corri would’im- 
mediately burn ‘ fee: 

Were you employed in burning them? Yes, 
Mr. Corri gave them to me. 

Did you actually destroy them all? Not 


bein 


whic 


‘have burnt? Very little. 


] then; I did not destroy any of them at the 


time ; I laid,them in a box, and.never thought 


| of them till just before this proceeding began: 
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I think last Saturday fortnight or three weeks, 
Mr. Aothony Corri, son of Mr. Corri, brought 
a newspaper to us, stating that his father would 
be called ‘to the house of commons ; it imme- 
diately then came to my mind, that I had those 
Jetters by me, and he advised n:e to burn them? 
and he said, I had better not say any thing 






“either ‘to his father or any body else, but to 
burn them ; which I did two days affair ; 
What motive did Mrs. Clarke ‘assign for 


wishing to have those letters destroyed? I 
really do not know; I cannot say; I do not 
_ recollect it. 2: 

‘Did she not express a fear with respect to 
the D. of Y.?_ I lava something faint on my 
‘ memory, but I could not say it positively; for 
the conversation was directed to’ Mr. Corri, 
and I overheard a ‘word or two; I never 
thought of being called here, and therefore did 
not pay particular attention to it; I have a 
very faint idea, but cannot recollect exactly. 

Did-any thing pass as to the apprehension of 
the Duke’s anger? I have some recollection, 
but I cannot positively say; it was something 
of the kind, 


(By Mr. Wardle. ) 


Did you ever peruse the letters that were in 
your possession? I looked them slightly over 

efore I burat them. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with the con- 
tents of the letters to speak positively as to the 
subject? I cannot. recollect one word that 
was in them, for I was in a vegy great hurry, 
and ‘very much afraid lest Mr. Corri should 
know that'I had disobeyed his command .in 

‘not burning the letters sooner; and I burnt 
them as quick as. possible. : 
he witness was directed to withdraw. 


Captain HUXLEY SANDON being brought 


in, in thé-custody of the Serjeant at Arms, | 17 


was examined by the Committee, as follows : 


Have you found the paper? I have... 
Have you got it with you? The messenger 
has it, and. every other paper that I had, that 


was connected with it. 


. GEORGE ‘WHITTAM, esq. was examined. 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Where did you find this paper? I found 
this letter in capt. Sandon’s bureau ; this is the 
letter, I ‘understand, I was sent in search of 
particularly. — 

Have you any other paper? Theré were 
two other letters of Mrs. C.’s in the bureau, 
which captain Sandon ‘put into my hands. 

Any other letters any where else? Here is 
a bundle of letters of Mrs. C.’s principally ; 
they were in this .brown paper, ‘and in capt. 
Sandon’s hed-room; . they were taken out of 
the paper, and I sealed them up.:- ; 


[Mr..Whittam was directed to withdraw. 
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see whether it is the paper you shewed tu major ' 
Tonyn? Ithink itis, — . a Sagan 
Is that,the paper you received from Mrs. C, ? 
Yes, it is. - awe 
. You received it from her own hands? Yes, 
she gave it me. ag 
Was ayy one present at the time? _ I believe 
not. ¢ , Gm 
[The Note was read.] 


- «Thave just received your Note, and Tonyn’s 
*< business siatlaroonde as it ia—estlied 
** bless you.” Pe 


Addressed,“ George Farqubar, Esq.” - 


Did not col. Hamilton give you the advice 
which he had given you before, either at the 
British Coffee-house, or in the street near the 
British Coffee-honse, on your meeting on the 
Saturday? I do not recollect that he men- 
tioned any thing in the street; in the Coffee-, 
house he could not, for there wete ‘others in 
the same box; he said, will you come out, and. 
we went out, ne. 

Did he not when you went out? We went 
out together. Bre 

In the street ‘did he not say something to you 
upon the subject? I do not recollect it. 

Did he not desire you not to destroy the pa- 
pers, and did you not ‘say that he would be 
very angry with you, for that you had destroyed 
it? ‘Never to my recollection. 

What are the other papers which you have 
given in? They are letters from Mrs. C. to me. 

Are they on the subject of major.Tonyn’s 
business? Not precisely upon major Tonyn’s. 
business; upon the levy, and major Tonyn’s 


business. 


What is the reason you denied having pos- 
session of this letter? I can urge nothing upon 
my behalf; and'I hope this honourable house 
will do me the favour to excuse it. 3 
Were you directed by any person to do so? 


o. eG 
What motive had you for so doing? I had 
no motive whatever; I am ashamed of myself 
for my conduct ; I could have none. 
( By Mr: Simeon. ) 
. When you delivered that letter to major. 
Tonyn, did you deliver it open or sealed? It 
was open. 
(By Mr. W. Smith.) 

You have stated that you considered this to ’ 
bea paper of no ienportanes ; if you considered 
it to bea of no importance, assign any 
possible whe ye could have for taking so 
much pains to conceal its existence? I can 
urge nothing, == ergata 

ou must perceive there is a great deal of © 
difference between being able to urge an ex- 


_cuse, and being able to assign a reason; you , 


are nat desired to give an excuse, but to ‘assign - 
any probable reason, because it appears that 
some reason you must have had? I can. arge no . 
reason whatever furit. 8 8 = sn 

rey not you conscious that you were telling 
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a falsehood? I have already .acknowledged 
that I am ashamed of what I have done. 
. Then do you expect the Committee to be- 
, lievethat you came hither and ‘told a falsehood 
deliberately, which you knew to be such at the 
timé, without having any motive for so doing ? 
I had no motive whatever for doing so, but T 
again beg the hoise to do me'the favour to ex- 
cuse me for telling them that falsehood. * 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


When Mrs. C. gave :you that letter, did she 
tell you it was written by h. r. h. the'D. of Y.? 
Ido tot exactly recollect-whether she said it 
~ written by him, but she said it came from 

m 


Do you know the hand-writing of the D, of 
“Kat ister saw it in my life, to my recollec- 
tion.’ . 

Did Mrs. C. at any time express any anxiety 
to recover the letter she had intrusted to you? 
Wo, she never mentioned it, and I never heard 
any thing more about it. 

Are you acquainted with the hand-writing of 
Mrs rod ? Yes. ® 

Does it appear to you that the note in ques- 
tion is the hand-writing of Mrs.C.? No, it 
does not. 


(By Sir W.W. Wynn.) 


Have you had any ‘communication with any 
other person on the subject of the production 
or non-production of that letter in this place? 

None. Gee 

_ Whe is George Farquhar, esq. to whom the 
letter isdirected? I really have no knowledge. 
who he is. ~ 7 : 
You stated. before, that Mrs. C. was used 
to write in different hands, do you now assert 
that? In the letters that are there you will find 
a vast variation in the hand. 

« Did.you ever see Mrs, C. write? Repeatedly. 
’ Should. you know her hand-writing if you saw 
it? . Yes, I think I should. 

Do you, or do you not, krow who wrote 
that-letter? No, I really do not. 


(By Mr. A. Baring.) 


_ Inthe course of your long acquaintance with 
_ Mrs..C., and your communication with her 
“ upon business, did she ever, upon any’ other 
occasion, communicate to you a note from the 

D. of ¥.? Never... © Fe 3 
She never communicated a note from the D. 

of Y. on any business but this? Never. 
Can you recollect what she said upon com- 
; municating this note: whether it was commu- 
nicated with any caution to take care of it, or 
_ not to communicate it to others? No, I can- 
“met-recollect any thing-of the circumstauce. 
Did Mrs. C.,-or any other person, ever de- 
ire you to destroy the letter in question? 
ever. "oF 
You have stated that you have seen Mrs. C, 
write different, hands, did you ever see her 
‘write different hands? No. s 

_ Then what do you mean to say she writes in 


ed 


. 


various hands? In the letters addressed to.me, 

which are now before the house, there isa vae 
riety in the hands. ye 
[The witness was'taken from the bar. 


Mrs. MARY ANN CLARKE was called in; 
and the Note delivered in by the last witness 
being Shewn to her, she was examined,” 


(By the Chancellor of the. Exchequer.) . 


Do you recollect ever seeing that paper 
fore? ge se I must have seen it Sat 
| for it is hi ¥. h’s writing. 


seen it before? I do not know how it could 
have got into that man’s possession, unless I 
gave it to him, and it was a direction I used 
t very often'to get from h. r. h., “ George Far- 
quhar, Esq.” 5a 

Do you now recollect having given to capt. 
Sandon a letter upon this subject? No, 1 do 
not, nor do [ recollect giving him that; bat I 
think I must have given it to him, because it 
tnust have been in my possession first. 

Do you always write the same kind of hand? 
I cannot exactly say how I write, I generally 
write in a great hurry. 


son was arrested the other day. 

Are they both your hand-writing?, Yes, 
fore the court-martial. 

Were they both, guiding your mother’s hand? 


If you will read the minuies of the court-martial, 


you will see; ¢ 

Were they both, guiding your mother’s hand? 
Yes, I think they were. 

Did your mother hold the pen and you guide 
her hand, when you wrote both those? It was 
the general way in which I had done with her, 
for these four years. — 

Did you in point of fact, on that occasion, 
guide your mother’s hand when she held the 
pen? Yes, I did. 

And in both:of them? Yes, I believe I did; 
it has quite her sanction, 

T do not ask whether you had the authority 
of your mother to draw these bills in your mo- 
ther’s name, but whether you can now recol- 
lect that your mother held the pen while you 
guided her hand in writing both those drafts? 
What would be the insinuation if she did not ? 
_ You must answer the question. Then I mast 
answer to the best of my recollection: my mo- 
ther was in the room at each time, and Mr. 
Mannérs; you think, perhaps, there is.a dif- 
ference in the hand-writing, " 

You, must answer the question.—I am not 


‘| quite positive, but I dare say I did, for I knew 


pee eine to both,.and was in the room 
when both were done; but there’ was some- 
‘thing irregular op the back about the indorse~ 


orgery: 
Tdodee aim at any such object, but wish to 





know whether you can take upon yourself to 


What reason have you to. suppose you have . 


[Two Bills being shewn tothe witness, ]— - 
| Those are the two bills for which capt. Thomp- 


guiding my mother's hand; they were both be- _ 


ment; perhaps you wish. to make it appeara 


; 
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state that those bills were both written with 
your mother’s hand, you guiding it? I am po- 
_ sitive a8 toOne, Methane 


Which? I cannot say which; if I had at: 


all been terrified about the bills from any thing 
improper in them, I should have'got them out 
. of the way. 

Do ‘you write the same kind of hand when 
you are guiding your mother’s Ayton when 
you write your own? Very nearly,"only that 
{ do not write so quick when I'am with her; I 
have done it five hundred times; she cannot 
write without a guide, not lately; it must be 
my own writing, because she has very little use 
of her hand, therefore it is my writing, and not 
her’s. : 

- Does not the fact of your haying your mo- 
ther’s hand in your own, while guiding the pen, 

. make a difference in the appearance of the 
letter? ft is very likely that it may, I never 
attended to it; it has generally been’ something 
short where her hand was used, such as signing 
her name, or half a dozén words. 

Look at these, and’see if both are not writ- 
ten in that way with the same hand? TI really 
cannot say; I do not see much difference be- 
tween them ; I should rathef think this one was 
the one, if it was either; if I did write it 
alone, this dated July, that is the quickest 
writing, it seems as if it was done quicker than 
the other. it 

Do you meat to say"you do not see much 
difference between the writing of those two 
notes? It does not strike me there is a great 
deal of difference; I bave seen the notes before, 
and I believe made nearly the same observa- 
tions ; and if I was at all conscious of any thing 
improper in them, I certainly should have paid 
them before, for I dare say I have had it in my 
power. : 

Do you ever write different hands? No, I do 
not know that I do, I do not pay any attention 
to it; other people are the best judges. c 

Is the indorsement of the note that is indors- 
ed, in your, hand-writing? No, it was done the 
same; my mother was by, and I guided: her 
hand, 

“That is guided. too? Yes, it is upon the same 
bill, and‘Mr, Manners was by both times, and 
Ibelieve he was not much bettie acquainted 
with the bill drawing op than ourselves, which 
made something incorrect here; nor was capt, 
Thompson, to whom he gave. them as pay- 
master. 

Have you ever imitated other: hand-writing? 
No; You do not mean that I imitated ee 
Duke of York’s? — itn Ral 

Have you éver imitated any hand-writing? 
No, not to make any use of it ; I might, with 
two or three women, laughing, or any thing in 

‘ that way, imitate a hand, but not to make any 
use of it whatever; not to send it out ever. . 

You have done it, to sée whether you could 
do it? I do not know that I havedgne it, but it 
is very often, when women are writing, that 
they might say, come, you wate aghand, and 
sée’ whether it is like any one’s hand; I have 








done't lately; several’ of us were sitting ‘toge- 


ther, and’ we’ were’ playing “at ‘some kind of . 
game ; perhaps there might be sonie bad con- 


struction put upon that. < ogee 

What have ‘you done? I’ have said, ‘ is not” 
this like such a sort of hand,’ and * that like’ 
such a sort of hand.’ 

What sort of hands weré you —_ at that’ 
time, when you asked, * whether it wa’ like this’ 
sort of hand, or ‘ that sort of hand?” I'donot’ 
know ; it is very ridiculous to mention here I 
think. ‘There 1s a game you play at, you put: 
down a nian’s name and then a'woman’s, and’ 
where they are, and-what they are doing, and 
then make along roll-of it. oh 

Is it a part of thé game to imitate the hand- 
writing of the man whose name you put down ? 
No, but it is very likely when you have writ- ” 
ten a man’s name.to say, ‘ it is very like the 
way in which he writes it himself:’ or when 
speaking of a woman, ‘ it is very like the way 
in which she writes her's,’ if they, should be 
friends whom youname. 

Is it any part of the skill in that game to_ 
write the name as nearly resembling the hand-_ 
writing of the person whose name it is as possi- ~ 


possible? No, 1 should think not; I wrote, 


without knowing it, something in the office 
here, that I was' told was very like the writing 
of a person here. puta 

. Whose. writing did they say it was ‘like? 
They said it was like the Speaker’s hand, 

Is. there any other person’s hand-writing 
that you have resembled? It was accident, I 
never saw his writing, 

_ Have you never told any body that you could 
imitate the hand-writing of any one? No, I do 
not recollect that IT’ haves there was a story . 
went about that F had forged for 2,000/. with 
the. Duke of York’s signature, “ Frederick,” | 
but I never did, I never signed his name in my 
life, except when he-has been there, and we. 
have been trying together, how. near I could * 
write to him, and he to me, 

You have tried sometimes to see how nea 
you could write to the D.of Y.? Yes, but I 
never did it but when he was by. 

Could you write ret near whien you tried ? 
I-do not know, he is the best judge ofthat; I 
believe ifhe was asked, he would not say I had 
ever made use. of his name in any writing. 

In point of fact, when you did attempt to . 
write like him, did you succeed? I am sure I 
cannot tell. 3. e4 a ; 

You know his hand-writing? Yes, he fancied - 
it was a great deal like his signed Frederick ; 


‘| that was all I ever attempted about it., 


Do you know a person of the name of Town? - 
Yes,I do, a velvet painter. =~ Lat.” 
Did he ever instruct -you in velvet painting ? 
Yes, he did. 7 
Do not. you recollect having-told-him, that 
you thought you probably might taake consides . 
rable proficiency in that art, as you made great 
proficiency in writing, and copying hand-writ- . 
ings? No, I never told him any such thing ; 
you will recollect he is a Jew ; it is ridiculos . 








ies 
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- You are quite sure you never said any such: 

thing? No, I should never have said such a 
thing to.suchaman,: el 

_Did you ever write in his presence? I do not 
know ; he used to: be with me-a good deal in| 
the morning, when Iwas learning the velvet 

nting, and it is very probable I. might. have 
} writing to many. persons when he was 
there; hesides he was to have got a loan for 
the D. of Y. from Jew Kiig, but hb. r. bh. woald 
not have any thing to do with him when he 
found they were Jews, when Town went to 
him, but Ido not know that it was Jew King 
at the time; he told, me it was a regular gen- 
tleman. . 

_ Did you ever, in a, playing way, attempt to 
imitate the hand-writing of the D,-of Y.? I do 
not think I did to him. | 

-Not to Mr. Town? No. 


Have you to any dne else? I do not think I 


have, but he has seen a great many ladies 

when he has been with me in a morning, an 

if he listened ‘to any of our conversations, and 
made remarks upon it three or four years after- 
wards, I cannot say any thing to such a thing ;, 
the only question is, to ascertain whether I 
ever did make use of the D. of Y.’s name; if I 
had I am sure it would have been against me 
long before this; perhaps he might have stolen 
something that might om been lying about 
the house. oan 

That Town might? Yes, he might very 

likely. | ae, : 
Some of this writing, perhaps? He might 
have taken papers away perhaps, and thought 
they might have been the D! of ¥.’s; I believe 
he had a note of introduction from, me to the 
Duke before he had seen those ‘people about. 
the money. ~ “ 

Did ‘you, in his presence, ever imitate an 
othér-person’s hand-writing but the Duke’s? 
do ‘not know that I ever did at all in his 
presence. : 

“But he may have been in the room when you 
did this with other ladies, and have overheard 
you? Perhaps he might; he has been there 
three of four hours of a morning. 

~ He may have ‘been in the room when you 
were with other ladjes, and have overheard the 
conversation which passed between yourself. 

_ and your visitors? Perhaps he might; I did 
not ‘stick to the painting, and perhaps in the 
morning persons might call upon me. 

[The Note being again shewn to the Witness.} 

‘Look at the. seat of that Note ; do you know 
that seal? It is*the D. of Y.’s private seal; I 
dare say I have many like it at home. 

‘What is the inscription upon it? * Never. 
* absent.’ . 


“Is: the’ métto’ in French’ or English? In, 






Freaeh..,.%. 3. x 

- Who's’ ) Farquhar? There is no such 
person’ in’existeucte, ¥ believe; it was one of 
ermine ‘lost two in:the wavy, and that 


letter whieh: 





%, 


(By Mr: Brand.) ‘3 
You‘do not recollect to have received that — 
state to be in the hand-writin 

of the D, of ¥.? No, but I must have caed 

it, because it is addressed to me, and it ish. r, 

h.’s writing; “I do not think he ever wrote to, 

anyother person under the name of George 
Farquhar but me. 

Do you recollect having applied at any time 

to h. r. h,, #6 suspend the promotion of major 





‘Tonya ? I do. not recollect that I did, it is a 
-long ae ; if it is meant that I wrote that 


note of h. r. ti,’s, I dare say he will not deny it, 
if it is shewn to him; 1 have seals that will ex«: 
actly match with it on other letters of his owns 
Do you recollect any. application to h,r,.b.. 
which could have given rise to an answer “sini+. 


| lar to that contained in the ‘note which has. 


been read? No, I do not recollect any,thing 

about it. Pr a 
You do not understand to what the contents 

of that Note allude? No, I do not; for I have, 


-quite forgotten it’; ;I-‘think capt. Sandon must 


have taken it o 
mission, 


‘Gkthé house without my per~ 
( By Mr--Yorke. ) © 

Did h.r. h. at ‘any. time. leave that private 
seal in your possession? No; he has ‘that and 
another that he used to use. ‘ne 

You said that you had several impressions of 
the same seal in your possession; are those ime 
pressions unbroken? No, certainly not. 

Are you positive you have no iupression of 
the Buke’s scal unbrokeh ip: your-possession ? 
Idonotknow; I should. rather think not; I 
was always inclined. to ; fend: what he sent to 


me.. "i re 74 Pate He ye 
Are you positive that youhave fiot any im- 


pression of the Duke’s seal big én in your’ 
possession ? Do you méah fth ad ‘torn the let~ 
ter, and not broken the seal? °C 

It is not necessary to break the seal to oper 
the letter? I dare say [ have many not broken, 
that you might very, easily distinguish to be the. 
same séal as that. : , 

Did the Duke wear this seal to his watch? I 
dg not know, I am‘sure. I believe not. 

Is the reason you have for guiding your 
mother’s hand when she writes, your mother’s 
hand being so unsteady that she cannot write 





|} without somebody guiding her hand? Yés; 
| she cannot hold her hand steady at all. — 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer; - 

You believe that ohe of those bills was. writ- 
ten by your mother holding the pen, and You 
guiding her hand? I guided altogether en- 
tirely ; in fact, it is my own writing entirely 
whenever I make use of her hand... °°, 

‘The whole body of the bill as well as the 
signature? Yes; it’ is my writing more than 
my tnother's. int 


“She held the’ pen.and you guided her hand?» 


I do not know whether she held the pen, but TC 
am in the habit of doing these sort of things, 


a 





ee 
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when IL wantimy mother's name, but I never 


did any thing without ber sanction ‘at all,. 
That is not the question , at ‘all.—I do not 
know what you might insinuate ; the bills have 


’ been already before the court martial, and I 


dare say they made as many observations as 
possible upon them, aud if 1 had been at all 
alarmed | should not have allowed them tocon- 
tinue so long ; but I believe this has nothing to 
do with the question before, the house. 


Do you wish this committee to understand ° 
‘that you wrote these bills or your mother? 


You may say I wrote them. 
And her hand was not guided by you? If 

her hand is in mine, and I guide, I write it, and 

nother, - 

~ When you guide your ‘mether’s hand, your 

mother has the pen in‘ber hand, has she not? 


Yes... 
And you only move her hand and _ it? 
How do you know but what I move the pen ; 
if she takes ‘the pen up; ‘I’ should take it down 
lower perhaps. : 
_ Ido not know it, [ wish to know it—Then 
you shall see us write at any time. 
Did you hold the or not? I forget ; 
there are the bills, and I forget all about them. 
‘Then you holding the pen, you wish the 


~ committee to understand that in so far you 


wrote both these? As you please. 


{The Chairman directed the witness to an- 


swer the question. ] 
« T have answered it ; that is all difference of 


~ opinion, 
. ' Then you holding the pen, you wish the 


committee to understand, that 1n so far you 
wrote both these? I fancy I said I did not 
write'them both. 

« Did you in: point’ of fact write them both, or 
only one, and did your mother write the other? 


I tell you it is impossible for her'to write. 


To what do you ascribe the matked differ- 
ence in the hand-writing’ of these two bills? 


They do not strike me as being very different, 
but I certainly cannot write so very. quick when 
Tam writing with my mother’s hand as with 


my own, ; 

“Do you mean to say,you do not see any dif- 
ference in the hand-writing and signature of 
these two bills? No, if you were to see the 
difference in my letters;if you'see a dozen of 
my letters, you will see them all different; you 
would see'a difference iveach. ee 

If you guide your mother's hand, that liand 


- being so unsteady, must there not be some un- 
“steadiness in what is written undg@r that guid- - 


ance? No, it. is entirely my own writing, al- 
though 'T guide: her hand. 

“Then both these bills are entirely your hand- 
writing? If you please td. understand that, you 
may, ; but I had the use of my mother’s hand, 
and they are my writing then, 

* You have stated the signature to the bill of. 
the 20th of May, signed *E. Farqubar,” was, 

ur mother’s writing, under your guidance of 


er hand, and that that explains the difference,| & 


in'the hand to the signature of the two bills? 


‘| writing. 
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Idid not say it explained the difference: im’ the 


stated that the indorsement of the 


"You have 


bill which is indorsed was madeby your mother, 


you guiding her hand?’ Yes. SNe ac de mee 
Look at the bills again.—It is no use looking 

at them, I have looked at them befote, 
Look at them again ; look at the’signatuye of 


the bill of the 20th of May, and atthe signature’ 


of the bill of the 15th July, and at the-eadorse- 
ment of that bill; and. endeavour, to state, if 
you can, whether they are.all written by the 
same hand? They are all written by the same 


hand, because they are written by mine and-by 


my mother’s. 

Can you give no other explanation of the dif- 
ference in the appearance in that writing? No, 
I cannot. neg 

(By Mr. Beresford; ) 

Did major Tonyn lodge in. the bands.of a 
third person 500 guineas, 500/.. of which, after. 
he was gazetted, went to yourself, and 25/. to 
Mr. Donovan? I did not state any such thing, - 
for I did not know whag Mr. Donovan had; I 
only stated what I had myself. a, | 

What had you yourself ? What I said before.. 

Was that 500/.? Yes, 

Was it not natural for you,.as you knew you 


were to receive 500/. to hurry the’ gazetting of « 


major Tonyn as much as you could? Not if- 
there were any circumstances against it, 

Did you not wish that major Tonyn should”. 
be gazetted, in order that you might get the- 
500/.? In the end I did. z 

If you had written any letters to the D. of © 


Y. on the subject, with that wish in your mind,. - 


would it not havé been a letter to urge the ga- 
zetting of major Tonyn? J do not recollect. 
writing him any letter, nor do I recollect hav- 
ing any answer aboutit‘ia writing. 

If you had ‘written to the D. of Y. upon the: 
subject, would you not have been more likely 
to have written. to: hasten the- gazetting of 
major Tonyn «thaw to: delay it? « I do not- 
know, [The witness.was-directed to withdraw, . 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that. 


notwithstanding ‘capt. Sandon, by. produc-. 
ing the paper in question, as well as others: 
which might bear on the present subject: 
of investigation, had certainly made some 


atonement, which might be the subject of - 


future consideration with the committee ; 
yet he could not think, in a case of such 
flagrant prevarication as he had. been 
guilty of, he should be allowed to esc 
without a severe notice of his crime in the 
first instance. . He would therefore move, 
« That for the gross prevarication of which - 
he had been guilty, capt. Huxley Sandon | 
should be committed to Newgate,” which . 
was ordered accordingly.—The right hon, 
ent. then proceeded to. state, that, it. 
would be impossible to close the Inquiry : 
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in that: sitting, because he would wish to 
bring proof, such as could be relied on, as 


to that Letter being or not being the hand- 


writing ofthe D. of Y. and that could ‘not 
be done till to-morrow. _When he opened 
the case of the suppression of evidence, it 
was. uader an impression that the Letter 
was destroyed, and he could not therefore 


thirik it necessary to‘summon co]. Gordon, . 


who was the m most likely to prove 
the D. of Y.’s hand in the most satisfac- 
ory manner. He was also of opinion, 
that the committee could not with pro- 
priety,, during the present sitting, take 
into their consideration the papers found 
_ in capt. Sandon’s bureau, some of which 
he owned bore upon the Inquiry now be- 
fore them. He would propose, therefore, 
that a Select Committee, similar to that 
which was formed the other night, should 
now be appointed to inspect those Papers, 
aiid report to the house such of them as 
in their opinion bore upon the. present 
Investigation. That Committee might sit 

is morning, and make their report in 
the ‘evening to the committce of the whole 
house, who would immediately go into the 
consideration of it—He moved, therefore, 


that a Select Committee be appvinted to. 


inspect. the said papers, and to report to 


the. committee of the whole house, whether. 


any part of: them were relevant to the 
matter ofthis Inquiry.—Ordered. . 
Adjourned at half past three‘ o’clock 
on Friday morning. 
REPORT. 
The Select Committee, appointed to inspect 
‘certain Letters, which Love been delivered 
. into the Committce of the whole House, 
coon to investigate the Conduct of 
is Royal Highness the Duke of York, the 
Commander in Chief, with regard, to Pro- 
motions, Exchanges, and Appointments to 
Commissions in the Army, and Staff of 
the Army, and im raising Levies for’ the 
Army ; and to report to the House such of 
them, or such’parts of them, as may be rele- 
vant to the. matters referred to the. conside- 
ration of the said Committee of the whole 
House—have agreed to report as follows : . 
Your Committee have inspected the several 
Letters referred to them by the house; and are 
of opinion, that all the said Letters may be re- 
’ levant to the matters in quéstion. © 
The said Letters are as follow : 


“ 11, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
a “ July 2d, 1808, 
“ Sir; Perhaps you may have forgotten there 


such a person in existence as the writer? 


« was 
“ T have beeo in thé country for a year and a 
” “ Kglf, and Ean but just ‘returned from it, to 


~* question. | 





“remain in town;\and'I should’ feel myielf 


' particularly me if you will favour me with’ 
T 


“¢ your friend col. French’s address, or his agent 
“ in the inn, iv Holboro, which has slipped my 


“¢ memory—Pray forgive the trouble, and be 
'S lieve me your most obedient, ignite 


“Mary Ann CLarxe. 
“‘ Captain’ Sandon, Royal Waggon Drivers,” 
. JL ' 
“ 14 Bedford-place, Russell-square, July.23. 
“ Dear Sir; On. Saturday I was favoured, 
“with your answer, but as I have removed from 
‘ Holles-street to this. place, to save you. the. 


2 


“ trouble of calling there, these lines are ad- . 
“dressed you. I am now with my mollis pony 
did 


“I fear for the whole of the summer. 

* not want any, thing of French but to ask a 

am, dear sir, your obliged, &c, 

“ Mary Ann Crarxke.” 

“ Captain Sandon, Royal Waggon Train.” 
wo-penny post unpaid. Tottenham C. R. 


3. “ Mrs. Clarke will be glad of -a call from . 


‘captain Sandon, if he is returned to town, to- 
‘¢ day or to. morrow. 
** Gloucester-place, Friday, 


Colonel Sandon, Bridge-street, Westminster.” . 


4. “Iam. thoroughly convinced of the mo- 
“ ney being too trifling, and I have mentioned, 
“ it to a person who knows the full value of 
“those things, so you may tell Bacon and; 
“ Spedding 
“ two hundred, and the captains must give me, 
“ fifty each more... I am now offered eleven 
*¢ hundred for an old officer. M. A.C. 

‘“‘ T must have.an answer this evening to this, 
“as I am to speak with him on it, I have men- 
‘ tioned as your being concerned for me. I go 


“ to the Little Theatre this:evening, sy 


1804. Colonel Sandon.” 


5. “ Will you, my good sir, drop mea line 
“¢ Monday morning, saying if you have been 
* able to influence any person who is with Pitt, 
“to attend the house on Monday to give his 
* vote. 


« I have this morning. received the inclosed 
~ from Corri, and where he marks under he al- 


« Judes to. your business, and as I know he is a 
* story-teller, I'send you his letter. I.am, sir, 
6 &e. M. A. Crarks. 

- * Col. Sandon, No. 15, Bridge- 
~ ..@ street; Westminster Bridge. , 


“ Pitt’s Motion, é&c. Corri——-complaint.”: . 


6. in 
“ Dear Sir; He will do it—so let the propo- 
*¢ sals be sent in by when he gets to town, which - 


‘ will be as soon as yon get this, for one thou- 


*¢ sand at first.—The duke of Cambridge ‘has al- 


‘already four thousand. You have not any 


“ occasion to be very particular as to their being 
Protestants, for I don’t think it of any conse= - 
quence to him!!! I think you had better at-" 
“ tend him on Tuesday, to ask his opinion of; 
‘¢ the papers sent in on ceerdey, as I told him 
“ T had seen the proposals, whic. 


y must give each of them more - 


you intended " 




















, 
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“ to alter and leave that evening.—Pray when 
“ you go put on a nice pair of boots, and let it 
¢ non half past 3.—Adieu—burn this. 

“ Mrs. Clarke's Letter, - 
“ ‘relative to German Levy.” ; 


7. Can you give me.a-call to-day, about 
« one or two, or about five? I wish to see you 
“much. Tell Spedding to write in for what he 
« wants, as the D. says that is much the best. 
“Can you get half a dose or so that wants in- 
“ terest? I want‘money, which is more impe- 
“ rious,.this is what I want tu see you upon, so 
‘ you had better see Gilpin first. 
“ What is become of Bacon? 
- Colonel Sandon. : 
“Interest and money.” 


“ Dear Sir; Pray do something for me as 
“ soon as possible ; the Duke told. me this morn- 
“ing that you must get on faster with your 
‘“‘ men, he has written to. town for that purpose. 
“ You had better send me the exact number of 
* all you have sent, and I will shew it him. 

« Colonel Sandon. 
‘¢ He complains of the slowness of 

“ Recruiting the Levy.” 


9., “1. send. this by .a servant to Hampton, 
‘* hoping you will get it sooner. 

- . Thursday morning. 

“ Dear Sir ; The Duke has: neither seen ge- 

“ neral Tonyn nor his son—his son he does not 

“ know, and it is six months since he saw the 

“ general. / He has ordered him to be gazetted, 

“ and is fearful it will be done ere he can stop 

“ it—he-will be at the office to-morrow, and if 

" not too late will stop it.’. He assured me it 

“ was entirely owing to me that he thought to 

«do the best by putting him where two others 
Aslett and Bligh 

« majors have left 4 and he would of course be 

* two steps higher. 


“I hope to see you to-morrow, when you| | 


will be able to give me the answer from To- 
“ nyn ; shall be in town ‘about 5. 

“ The king and all the'family are coming to 
« visit the Duke, being his birth day!!!) Full 
“ of compliment, you see, rita 

“ 12 o'clock,.17th August, 1804. 

“ Colonel Sandon, No. 15, Bridge-street, 
* Westminster Bridge, London: 


“ 12 o'clock. Two Penny 
“ August 17, 1804. POST 
Noon. re Twickenham. 


10... Mrs. Clarke’s compliments: await col. 
“ Sandon, thinks it best for him not to come to 
“ her box this evening, asGreenwood goes with 
“ both the dukes. this evening, and of course 
“ will watch where your: eyes*direct now and 
“then; and should he see and know col.S——, 


“‘ may make some remark by saying or talking | 


“ of the Levy basiness, and it may be hurttul to 
“ his. and Mrs, C.’s future interest. . 


11. ; tis! ‘ * 
_ Dear Sir; Capt’n Tonyn cannot be made 
“ this month as I expected ; the D. telis me it 
“ will be at least three weeks, ,he, having so 
“ much to do in reviewing; and there are some 
“ other otions now to take place—howeéver 
“ the thing 1s done. ; 

“ The little boy will be attended to... Ow 
“ Monday I shall go to Vauxhall with a party, 


'“ when perhaps I shall have the pleasure of see~ 


“ing you';: itis the only night this summer 
“< shall have the opportunity, as on that night — 
“ he is obliged to attend the house of lords, as 
‘s they expect a great fight on Pitt's Motion.— 
“ I shall at some .time take an opportunity of 
“‘ mentioning your majority. I asked him what 
“ he thought of you? Ad clever fellow— 
‘“ You are to have the bounty that Pist is to 
“<< give to the lie, so that every thing goes on 
“ well.—I told him I should see you at Vaux- 
“ hall on Monday.—I am now at the-end of | 
“* my paper, so shall say adieu.. M. A.C. 
‘““ He says gen. Tonyn is a stupid old fellow: 
“« Relative to the majority and advance of © 
“ bounty. 
“ Colonel Sandon, No. 15, Bridge-street, 
‘ “ Westminster Bridge. 
Weybridge, Friday noon. 


12. ‘burn this. 
“ Dear Sir; I have mentioned the majority 
“ to the D—, he-is very agreeable to it—it is 
‘ the nephew of the gen’l; his son purchased a 
“company last week—Do you think it at all 
“ possible to oblige me on Monday with one 
“‘ hundred, I shall be in town Sunday. If I bad 
‘¢ had the pleasure of seeing you at the races, [ 
“* intended to have pointed you out to the D=-; 
“¢ If you are in town, you will have the goodness 
“ to send a line in answer. It will oblige much 
“ your most obedt. M. A.C. 
*¢ Colonel Sandon, No. 15, Bridge-street, 
“ Westminster Bridge, London.” - 





4 
Cc ». Majority, 
‘JUN 9 -ESHER June 8th, 1804, 
1804. “> 16. ‘ 
“ Thursday. 


13. “ T’ll tell you, colonel French, you can 
“‘ materially serve me, by giving me a bill for 
‘“¢ two hundred, for two months or ten weeks. 

“ T shall at all times be happy to.serve you 
“ in any bay I like capt. Sandon extremely, 
“ T suppose he is the managing person? 

“ Drop me a line in answer, “«M. A.C, 
“ 18¢ Letier from Mrs. Clarke.” 


14, “ Mrs. Clarke's compliments attend on 
‘¢ colonel Sandon, will be'ylad to see him to- 
“‘ morrow from eleyen till one. 

«“ Thursday, Feb.-28.” 

* Colonel Sandon, 

“ Wych 
Two Penny Wo 4 

POST | ‘ 

Coventry St. oa af 


0. 8, Lyon’s Inn, . 
t.” 


Oth Oct. 1804.. See Richard Gaur de Lion. | 15 


. \ Col, Sandon, No, 8, Lyon’s Ion,” 





“ My Dear-Sir; Iam vexed 'to death you 
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| “which way to turn myself, and ‘before’ that 
“ will be due you are aware of. what is to be. 


« well know the state of my finances, atid I hjt 
“upon Spedding for Tuesday, when, behold, 


the regt. he is in, did their*exercise so bad’ 


« that the Dole swore at them very much, and 


« has 8 a the promotjon of every one in it! | 


« He said so much to the col. (Wemyss, I think 
“ that if he had been q gentleman he woul 
«“ have ci ia he intends looking over 


“ the memorial to-day, as S. has not been long 
«in that reg. and be is an old officer. So that’ 
- & you see if he gets his promotion, how very 


- # much he ought to be indebted to my good 
offices. I must beg hard for him, the Duke 
‘¢_is very angry: with ‘you; .for when he last saw 
« you, you. promised him 300 foreigners, and 
«vou haye not produced one.—OQ, yes, master 
“Sandon is a pretty fellow to depend on. I 
« wish I had hit upon Eustace first. I told you, 
« I believe, that they must be done gradually, 
«his clerks are so cunning. Get Spedding to 
« write out a list of his services, and send it to 
«“ me asa private thing to shew him, not ad- 
« dressed to any one.—Adieu.” 


16. 
“ Dear Sir; I asked this morning if he had 

~ & himself read those papers I gave him of the 
« col.’s, he said that he had; but that he still 
‘¢ asked so much more than other men, that he 


- © could not think of closing with him: How-. 


$¢ ever let him send again, as perhaps he for- 

a his papers in his hurry, especially as he 

« had those at home. ‘ 

¢ IT cannot do myself the pleasure of being 
[trn} 


1 + ‘ 

1 Dear Sir; ‘I shall esteem ita favour if you 
will make immediate inquiry about a lieute- 
« nancy, (I understand there are two to be dis- 
“ posed of in the 14th Lt. Dragoons) as Charles 


“Thompson is determined to quit his next } 


“ week, and I wish for his own-sake,that he 
“ goes direct to the other, as the Duke might 
« be displeased with any one being idle at this 
“critical moment. If you are in the way I 
« shall expect a line—just to say if you think 
“it possible for him to. purchase so soon.— 
“H. r. h. goes out of town to Chelmsford 
“ Saturday, and returns to town to his office 
« 3 o'clock Tuesday. “M.A.C. 
Colonel Sandon, 
“ No. 18, Westminster Bridge, 
« Bridge-street, Westminster.” 


18. : bk ae MBS. 
“ Dear Sir; Major Taylor has’ pr to 
« do something in the Irish levies for his Lt. 
,# Coloneley, but it will not be effected; the 
'& friend of our’s says he will let him purchase, 
“ altho’ he is so young a major, but this you 
“ know is nothing te us; so do you see him, 
““ and. if you enter n the same terms as 
« before, I think I shall be: able to teize him 
“out of it: ‘let me know the result of it 
“soon as ible. 


“ Do you think it at all-possible.for you and 


- “ French to let me draw a bill on you for 2001; 
“I am so. dreadfully distressed I know not 


“ done‘ for’me ‘in that negociation. Thank 
“you for the Pig, it was the most delicate 


“ thing of the kind possible. © Adieu. « 
“ Dear Sir, I am, &c. &c. &c.” 
“ Wednesday, Jan. 30.” - ? 
19. 3 


“ Dear Sir; As I leave town on Monday 
“ evening, and running short of Cash, will you 
“ be kind esough to send me by Monday the. 
“ Hundred Pounds. ~ ( &€ML ALC 

_ © Colonel Sandon.” 
20. . 

“ Dear Sir; Most unfortunately lord Bridge- 
“‘ water has asked for the vacancy ’ere-in- 
‘deed it was one,so that that is done [torn] - 
“3 but h. r. h. will let me know if he can 
“at 4 o’ck.—-He does not go out of town, as 
“-intended,. to-morrow, on account” of his 
“ majesty having been insulted yesterday, and 
“ still fears it.—I have a bill due either Sa- 
“ turday or Monday, I know not which day ; 
“can your get me the five hundred guineas— - 
“ he has been signed, and will be in the gazette 
‘ to-morrow ; you know who I mean. 

“ Instead of a 60 guinea harp let it be 100, 
* as I have told him you was going to present 
‘¢me one, therefore it must be very elegant, 

Tell Zimmenees he shall have [torn] he 
“wishes for 700 guineas not : [torn.] he 

_ % shall have it in a month. 

“ Don’t fail burning my scribble soon as 
“ read. 
‘I do not go out of town to-morrow, 
“ Colonel Sandon, 
“ No. 15, Bridge-street, Westminster: 
“ or, Duke-street, Adelphi, No. 9, Office.” 


21. “ Thursday, 
“ Dear Sir; I am extremely sorry to inform 
‘¢ you (for. the t bay’s sake) but it is im- 
possible to admit him, as he has that mis- 
“ fortune you mentioned of being one-eyed. 
“ De you think it possible to get me a vote on 
“ Monday for Pitt’s motion? It will if carned 
* be of some consequence to us hereafter, try 
all you can. I remain, dear Sir, your's, &c. 
* Colonel Sandon, | “M. A’ Crarke.” 

. * Bridge-street, No. 15, Westminster Bridge, 

“ Send me an answer.” | ; 
22.. “ What you ask. will be at ‘your ser. 
“ vice, and the letter will be at your office. 
“ Monday morning. 

“ Colonel Sandon.” 


23. “Mrs. Clarke .will be glad to see capt. 


| «Sandon to-morrow, before twelve o'clock, if 


« he is in town; if not, Monday at five. 


« Friday. 
“ « nel Sandon, nos +3 
“No. 15, Bridge-s Westminster Bridge. 
a geen 
- 6.JY, TWO Py POST 
1804. N. T:. Uopaid. 





24. : pe SY 
“ Dear Sir; Thereis not any such thing ia 
] ‘“ e 












































“ contemplation as the written question. wa, 
‘you again ask. about an India Lieutenancy ? 
“as the Duke assures me there are two for 
“ gale. _ In consequence of what I mentioned 
“te him of Kenner, he has made en- 
“ quisies, and finds him to he a black sheep ; 
“ he offered to bribe col. Gardon a few days 


“ siace |! “M.A.C.” 
“ Colonel Sandon.” 48th Antedate. 
25 ; 


“ Dear Sir; Ere I ieayé town I scratch a 
‘¢ few lines, begging you to be on your guard in 
“‘evrey point; ‘but of my name in particular, 
« for the future never breathe it.—I am confi- 
“ dent you have a number of .enemies, far 
“ yesterday the —-—— was ,asspiled froin seven 
“or eight different pefsons with invective 
“‘ against you.—He is aa little angry at some- 
“ Ton: et will not tell it me—I think this 
“ fellow eae tries his friends—they laid 
“fine complaints against you—did you tell 
“ Zemminees that oe — ee me 
“ gazetted you would get him done? in the 
« same wep, and thatI was:the person? Let 
« mesee you.on Tuesday. J 

“ Adien, I am interrupted.” 


‘¢ My dear Sir; Be so gond as to Joak at the 
“Gazette to-morrow evng. as I rather expect 


“some of the names to.be inserted. I have | 


« others which I assure you upon my honour. 
«“ Phe present for my trouble ‘for the majority 
* is seven hundred guineas, so if-you have any 
“ more this .must ‘be the sum—I shall be in 


«town on Monday, if you will have any thing: 
ain 
&c, &c. M. A.C.” 


“to communicate. 1 rem 
« Dear Sir, yours, 


“ Friday evog, 
“ Colonel Sandon, _ 
“No. 8, Lyons Inn, Whych-street, Strand.” 
7 o'clock Two-Penny 
28 Sp. POST. 
1804 ‘Nt. : 
22d 


27. 8th 
“ Dear Sir; Iimade a mistake, it is the 22d 


~ “ pegiment Mr. Thompson is to purchase into 
“‘ or the Sth, Shall I see you to-day ? 
“M. A..C.” . 


“What is Thompson to say to his colonel? 
“¢ Charles Farquhar Thompson, 13 to 8 or 22d. 
‘¢ Colonel Sandon, 15, Bridge-street, West- 
minster.” 
28. “1 gave the papers toh. r.h.; he réad 
“them while with me; said he still thought 
“men high ;*but-that an answer would be: left 
«at his- office as thé way of'basiness.. 
“I told bim ifsg@ty was appointed, to give 
‘ the col. the preference. “Bora this. soon as 
 read.—I do not-comprehend exactly what 
 & you mean by five other things; I.do pot think 
it possible. ' 2 
29. -* Can you sead me one hundred. pounds 
“today? <And let me gee you to-morrow 


“ Colonel Sandon,” «MA? 
“Vou. XIL 
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“ for me to-day, and leave a proper letter as 
“ coming from cing 


|“ Colonel Sandon.” 


(770: 
30. Friday... 
“* Dear Sir; Will you go to the Horse Guay 


» 


> 


Charles Thompson, asking for 

“leave of absence for a fortnight : but if his 

z priest soeeee be oo be would ‘join im-: 
me y: if you know any belonging to the 

 adjutauts, you cauld it by es-abanbe, - 
** Colonel Sandon.” “M.A.” 


31. “T have a letter which says you area ~ 
“‘ money-lender, in colleague with a notoriops, 
“‘ man, called Dell!! £ wish to shew it you. 

“« I hope you will.attend the Duke to-day, Ag 
“ Clinton leaves him on Thursday, and he has 
“ all the writings far you .in band ; he’ will pot 
“ leave his office till six.— ray 

“ I shall be glad of a, hundred guineas, if pos- 
“ sible, this week. Saturday week Tonyn will 
“ be gazetted. How comes.on French? Call 
* to-mosvow, if possible. ' 

«Colonel Sandon, 15, Bridge-street, West- 

-minster,”” 


32. “ As your servant has called, and fear- 
“ing you may net have my letter—beg you to 
“see the (Duke to day at all events, or else 
“ things will belonger abont, as colonel - Gordon 
‘‘ ¢akes»Clintan’s place on Thursday;” 
33. 

“ Dear Sir; Pray what can Speddings mean, 


by asking .on Thursday, thro neral To- . 
“ barges la to go upon half pas ' "Fis odd* 


“‘ behaviour, and you must think that.some one 
‘* thinks me used very ill ;—of course tilt ‘this 
“ is fully explained, I shall drop.all thqughts of 

“ any thing else. 
“ Saturday. ‘ T remam your's 
be ,’ A. F iokn 


34. 
“Sir; I am exactly treated as I have been 


'| $¢ led. to believe, from more than.one quarter, 


but will thank you to send me colonel 

‘ French’s address to-day, before the post goes 

* out.—I have nothing to do with your agent, 

“ you know. 
“I remain, Sir, your most obedient, 

yO Bo” 


35. “ As colonel Sandon did not call ac- 
‘“‘ cording to promise, Mrs. C. hopes he will 
“have the goodness to send her a bill at- two 
“ months, in the morning ;—surely all things 
* will be settled before that becomes due. Mrs. 
“ C. hopes he will not disappoiut. roi 
“ Monday, : 
‘Colonel Sandon, Lyon’s-inn, Whych-street.” 


36. tee 
“ Sir; you have disappointed me dreadfully, 
‘ta bill ofone hundred at three months is use- 
“ Jess, it must be for two hundred at three 
: for one hundred 
‘< months, or one at six weeks or two months. 
“ T beg you to. return it by the bearer, as I 
* mentioned my situation to you.— Word. it 
“ thus :——I_ promise to pay sur c-eeks 





or 4 
| 6 ag after date, te Mr, Hhompson, or ou. 
° 
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“ events. - “M. A.C.” 


37. “ Mrs. Clarke’s compliments attend 
* captain Sandon, will feel herself much ob- 
“ liged if he will do his best for Thompson in 
the recrviting business, as on his getting the 
“ men éarly will give him first rank, 
' © Mrs. é. has not been able to get an answer 
“from h. r. b. about Taylor. 
*“ Dec. 26, 
Colonel Sandon, No, 8, Lyon’s-inn, Whych- 
“street.” 
“2Two Py. Dec. 26th, 1804. 7 o’Clock 
POST Dec. 26, 1804.. 26 Dec. 
Blandford. J. g, 1804. N n. 


38. * Mrs. C.. must again intreat the assist- 
*« ance of colonel S————. He well knows she 
«« has alwaysdone as he has: wished her to do. 
¢ Colanel Sandon, No.8, Lyon’s-inn, Whych- 
“ street.” ; 


39. “I am told an answer is left out for 
colonel French, at the office, and that he now 
“ has. dropped three guineas per man.— 

* Tam not aware of what the answer is in- 
“tended to convey. 

“ Mr. Corri [torn.] « . k will. 
AO. “Thope you willnot disappoint me, as 
*¢ on you alone depends my hopes of taking up 
a bill over due. 


¢¢ Colonel Sandon.” 


‘Al. 2, Westbourne-place, [Sloan-square, 
“December 2d. 

“ Dear Sir; Let me know where you are, 
“and I have not the least-donbt but I can 
“serve you essentially, and remain as ever 
* your friend. Mary Awne Crarke.” 

, .* Captain Sanden, Waggon Train, Spain. 
“By Messrs. Greenwood & Co. Lyon-inn, 

Strand, London.” - 
. 2d Dec..1808. Portsmoutn, Jan. 29, 1809. 

_ G. Jan. 30, 1809. : 
——— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 17. 

[Amerrca—Orpers tn Councit.] The 
“order of the day for summoning their 
“Tordships having been read, 

|. Lord Grenville rose and spoke as follows: 
It will be in the recollection.of your lord- 
‘ ships, that I gave notice towards the latter 
end of last session" of a motion ground- 
ed upon the Evidence which had then re- 
cently been taktn at the bar,.to address 
his naajesty to rescind the Orders in Coun- 
. cil. 1 was induced to withdraw that no- 
tice’ in consequence of some favourable 
reports which I then heard as grateful to 
_ thy feelings, as, if realised, they would 
“ Wave provedbeneficial tothe best interests of 
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** the sum of one hundred pounds for value re- 
*¢ ceived. — 
- “Pray let me have it this evening at all 


b 
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the country, viz., of there being a proba- - 
bility of an adjustment. of the differences 


between this country and the United 
States of America. Those reports I have 
unfortunately found to be erroneous; and I 
now feel it to be my duty to bring forward: 
a motion upon this most important subject. 
Itis now of no consequence, whether the 
Orders in Council were the cause, or one. 
of the causes, of the American Embargo. 
That question is now set at rest ; a propo- 
sition having been made in August last to 
this government on the part of the United 


States, to suspend the Embargo with res- 


pect to this country, if we would rescind 
our Orders in Council ;: it is clear there- 
fore, whatever might have been the case 
before, that. since last August the conti- 
nuance of our Orders in Council is the sole 


¥ cause of the continuance of the American 
.| Embargo, inasmuch as, that would be re- 


moved if they were rescinded. And, if I 
could be induced toimagine these Orders 
in Council to have been,- previous to last 
August, consistent with the principles of 
justice, the rights of nations, or sound poli- 
cy, still, my lords, the question has, since 
that period, assumed a different shape, and 
we must consider-the question as it relates 
generally to our policy towards the United 
States. From the year 1783 to the com- 
mencement of the last war, the line of po- 
licy pursued’ by this country towards 
America, was conciliation; that was the 
system. adopted by the administration of 
the late Mr. Pitt, and it was continued on 
the commencement of that war, when it 
became still-more the policy of this 
country to conciliate America. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1794 a Treaty of Com- 
merce was concluded with the United 
States, which although said by some per- 
sons in this country to be too favourable: 
to America, and. by some persons in Ame- 
rica to be too favourable to this country, 
was, I believe, an impartial treaty, giving 
to neither party too great an advantage 
over the other. The.amity. and the friend- 
ship between the two countries continued 
tijl the termination of that treaty. Some 
differences subsequently drose, and two 
years ago, when d was iealled to his majes- 
ty’s councils, I conceived itto be-nry duty 
immediately to set about atchieving, if 


possible, that important object, the adjust- 
ment of our differences with America. It 


was’ highly satisfaetory to me, that the 
details of'this-negociation devolved into 


abler hands than mine, and a treaty was 
conchided. No sooner was it known that. 





“¥ 
a 




















a treaty had been: concluded,. and before 
its provision could be..known, than every. 
engine was set to. work by persons in this 
country, who were determined to leave 
no means untried to provoke hostility 
with America, and the most gross misre- 
presentations were-made of the object and 
provisions of the treaty. I waited with 
impatience until the treaty could be pub- 
lished; it was at length sent back from 
America and published, and then it was 
seen how grossly untrue. these misrepre- 
sentations had been; it was then discover- 
ed, that whilst every provision. had been 
amade fairly to conciliate America, the 
greatest care had been taken to main- 
tain the maritime rights and maritime 
superiority of this country, and that in this 
respect we had been more provident than 
the noble earl opposite, his majesty’s Se- 
cretary of State, had been, in a communi- 
cation made by him to the government of 
the United States, in which he laid down 
in some sort a basis for a new Treaty. 
Upon this head we had decidedly the ad- 
vantage in the treaty we concluded ; 
‘having done away the effect of the unwise 
proposition made by the noble earl. By 
that time the noble lords opposite, and 
their colleagues, had been called to his 
majesty’s councils, and they determined 
on pursuing a line of conduct totally diffe- 
rent from the system we had thought it 
our duty to adopt. With reference to Ire- 
land, to the Northern Powers, to America, 
every part of their system was totally dif- 
ferent. I am glad it was so—I do not 
mean to say that I am glad to see such a 
system pursued, but seeing what their po- 
licy is, I am glad that it is totally different 
to what ours was. After their ill-advised 
and unjust expedition to Copenhagen, 
America was the only neutral power that 
could be looked to, and one would have 
thought that his majesty’s government 
would have gladly sought to conciliate 
America, seeing that nearly all Europe 
was combined against us, and shut against 
our trade ; and that America opened to us a 
market capable of taking nearly all our 
commerce, and with the probability, that 
with the increasing prosperity and popula- 
tion of this branch of the parent state, the 
market would be in no. very long period 
so extended, that we should scarcely be 
able, with all our means, to supply. it. 
His .majesty’s ministers, unfortunately, 
pursued a different line of conduct: Ame- 
rica covered the ocean with her ships, and 
his majesty’s ministers determined on 
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sweeping them from it, They therefore 
issued. their Orders in Council to. compel 
the vessels of an-independent state to pay - 
duties to the British Government, for leave 
to carry on their trade. It was natural, 
that the people of the United States should 
be jealous of such an extraordinary attack. 
upon their independence ; it was natural 
that that jealousy should be the greater, 
from the circumstance of their independ- 
ence having been so recently acknow- 
ledged by this country. This attempt to 
levy duties upon the ships and merchan- 
dize of the United States, bears a close 
analogy to the attempt made forty years 
ago, to levy taxes in America, which 
caused the revolution that ultimately 
severed those colonies from the parent 
state. I hope, my lords, the system now. 
pursued will not plunge the two countries 
into hostilities, so fatal to their best in- 
terests; but, unfortunately, there appears 
a determination in the part of his ma- 
jesty’s government, to do every thing, 
that can tend to force on that very hostili- 
ty, which is so much to be deprecated. 
What have they attempted to do by these 
Order. in Council but to deprive the peo- 
ple of the United States in reality of their 
independence, by forcing them to bring all. 
their productions to this country, to pay. 
duty, and thus to reduce them again in . 
effect to the situation of colonies of this 
country. It is well known that there is 
a vulgar notion in America, that it is the 
object of the British Government to de- 
stroy their independence, and to reduce 
them again to the situation of colonies, 
It cannot be supposed for.a moment that 
pany enlightened statesman, or even any 
man of common sense in this country, 
can be desirous that the United States 
should again become the colonial posses- 
sions of this country. It is a well-known 
‘and notorious fact, that the commerce, 
the wealth, and the prosperity, of this 
couatry have been greatly increased jin 
consequence of the revolution by which 
the colonies, now forming. the United 
States, were separated from this country, 
and it is impossible that any man of com- 
mon sense can wish that they should be 
again brought back to the situation. of 
colonies; hat, however, is the effect 
of the Orders in Council? They were 
clothed in a number of words which even 
those who framed them scarcely under- 
stood; which were very difficult to be under- 
stood by others.’ But what has been their 
effect, for to their practical effect we must 
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look in Considering the extent and rela- 
tions of these measures? America, in the 
’ present state of the world, is the orily coun- 
try upot which they could operate ; and 
with respect to América, their effect is to 
produce a colonial monopoly of all the 
mierchandize of the United Sintes, whieh 
‘isto be brought to this country to pay 
duty before itcan be conveyed to any part 
of the world: How, then, must such a 
measure operate upoti the minds of the 
people of America, jedlous of their newly 
relate” independence, atid still mote 
jealous of this country, from the notion 
which I before stated to prevail atrongst 
‘them; how much must such a measure 
tend to alienate their minds from this coun- 
try? We were told in high ‘sounding 


language when these measures were be-" 


re parliament, of the sums, which would 
be raised by the duties levied upon feutral 
commerce, of rendering the commerce 
of the enemy tributary to this country, 
and of making the enemy himself contri- 
bute largely to the expences of the war, 
and to relieve the pressure and the burdens 
of the people of this country. What, my 
lords, has been the revenue actually raised 
from this source, the productiveness of 
which was so pompously announced? It 
appears by a statement of the produce of 
the duties levied. under the Orders in 
Council Acts, up to the 5th of January, 
that they have produced. the enormous 
sum of Thiity-one thousand - pounds! 
Thirty-one thousand pounds, my lords, to 
relieve the pressure and burdens of the 
people, and to contribute largely to the 
expences of: the war ; and this sum levied 
upon vessels brought by force into out 
ports. (A cry of No, no! from the other 
side of the house!) It has been, however, 
partly levied upon vessels brought by force 
into our ports, and partly upon those 
coming ih voluntarily. In looking at sich 
a sum thus produced, it may well be 
asked, as it was with respect to the Tak on 
Tea, forty years ago, in Aterica, what 
price do we_ pay for this.,paltry revenue ? 
and yetthe ‘lea Duty, would have produced 
mints and millions, compared,with the pro- 


duce of the Daties, levied under that unjust 


and a seg measure, the Orders in Coun- 
cil. When I contemplate such apaltry issue 
derived from this measure, so much boasted 
of, for the benefit which it ‘was to confer 
upon the country, I cannot impute to his 
_ Majesty’s ministers so much ignorance as 

to suppose they had-any other motive in 
Carrying inte effect the Orders in Couicil 





hot ‘thovght necessary to: 


than to forte Armerita into hostility: 1 
do not wish to have this expression consi- 
dered as uttered in ‘the warmth of argu- 


miént, for 1 do firmly believe, that it is the’ 
object of his majesty’s ministets to do 


every thing in their power to force Ame- 
rica into hostility with this country. It 
is incumbent upon me, my lords, to de- 
clate my retractation of an opinion which 
I had taken up in cofisequence of an erto- 
rious impression from an expression used- 
in the President’s basa to Congress, 
and which I was at first indaced to betieve 
displayed a greater partiality to France’ 
than to this country, in offering to the 
fotiner power to become a party in the 
wat against this country. I had no fur- 


‘ther information upon the subject.—Mi- 


niisters ought to have been informed upon 
it, and yet the noble earl, his majesty’s 
Secretary of State, argued, that this par- 
tiality to France was actually evinced ; 
that this difference in the overtures’ made 
tothe two countries actually took placé, 
although it is how perfectly clear that 
there ws no difference, that there was ho 
greater partiality to France, than to this 
country, ahd that the propositions made 
to the two. countries, wete. not merely in 
effect, but were verbatim the same. An 
attentive corisideration, even of the ex- 
pression in the Message of the President, 
which has been so much misrepresented, 
will clearly prove that the difference stated 
to exist between the propositions made to 
the. two countries, was not stated by him 
to exist. The expression in the Message, 
to which I allude, is this: «The instruc. 
tiohs to our ministers, with respect to the 
different belligerents, were necessarily 
modified with a réference to their different 
circumstances, and to the condition an- 
nexed by law to the executive power of: 
Suspension, requiring a dégtee of security 
to our commerce, which would not result 
from a repeal of the. Decrees of France. 
Instead of a pledge, therefore, for a sus- 
pensidn of the Embatgo as to her, in case 
of such a repeal, it was presumed that a 
sufficient indticement might be found ‘ih 
other considerations, aid particularly in 
the ‘change produced by a ‘compliance 
With our just demands, by one belligerent, 
and a refusal by the other, in the relations 
between this other and the United Statés.” 
—It must be clearly evident that the re- 
peal of the Frénch Decrees, would not 
give the nécessary 8éciitity ‘to ‘the coim- 
merce of America, and thérefore it was 
offér - ‘to the 
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rnment the repeal of the Em- 
bargo in return; but it was offered to 
France, that if she would repeal her De- 
crees, and we refused to rescind our Orders 
im Council, that America would then be at 
war with this country ; but it was offered 
to us, not merely that if we repealed our 
Ordets in Council, and Frafce refased to 
rescind ‘her Decrees, America would be 
at war with France, but that the Em- 
bargo should be suspended with respect to 
thiscountry. Thus the greater advantage 
was offered to us, instead of any partiality 
being shewn to France. That’ this: was 
explainéd to his majesty’s ministers, and 
mtst have been understood by them, ap- 
ears clearly from the papers on the table. 
n aletter from Mr. Pinkney to Mr. Se- 
cretary Canning, dated the 23d of August, 
1808, will be found the following passage. 
-« If, as I propose, your Orders should be 
. Fescinded as to the United States, and our 
Embargo rescinded as to Great Britain, the 
effect of these concurrent acts will be, that 
the commercial intercourse of the two 
countries will be immediately resumed ; 
while, if France should adhere to maxims 
and conduct, ceri pt A to the neutral 
rights'of the United States, the Embargo 
continuing as to her, will take the place 
of your Orders, and lead with an efficacy 
hot merely equal to theirs, but probably 
much ‘greater, to all the consequences that 
ought to result from them. On the other 
hand, if France should ‘concur in respect= 
ing those rights, and commerce should 
thus regain ‘its fair inimunities, and the 
Taw of ‘nations its just dominion, ‘all the 
alleged purposes of the British Orders will 
have been at once fulfilled. If I forbear 
to pursue these ideas through all the illus- 
trations of which they are susceptible, it 
is because the personal ‘conferences to 
which I hhave before alluded, ‘4s well a8 
the obvious nature of the ideas themselves, 
render it unnecessary.”’—In these personal 
conferences, there can be no doubt that 
_ the propositions, made by America were 
fully ‘explained, and by the subsequent 
Note ‘from Mr. Secretary Canning to Mr. 
Pinkney, dated the 23d of Sept. it must 
appéar evident that his majesty’s ‘ministers 
were ‘convinced that no such partiality, as 
allédged, had been:shewn by ‘the United 
States to France. There is another Letter 
from Mr. Setretary Canning, published iin 
an Amnerican paper, ‘but ‘which is not 
amongst the Correspondence ‘dn the'table, 
in which it'still more clearly = pear 
ministers were fully ‘aware of the réa 
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ture of the propositions made by America 
to France. Pyee nanare-of tho pr iti 
made to France, is distinetly proved by a 
reference to the Instructions given to ge+ 
neral Armstrong, the American minister 
at Paris, the material words of which will 
be found to be verbatim the same with the 
instructions to Mr. Pinkney here, with 
respect to the change that would be made 
in the relations with either power refus- 
ing to repeal its Decrees or Orders, the 
other power consenting to rescind them. 
It is therefore perfectly clear that nopar 
tiality was evinced towards France; and 
itis also evident, that his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters must have known that such was 
the fact. I cannot help, however, whilst 
upon this correspondence, remarking u 
the monstrous principle pares ‘tbe 
note of Mr. Secretary Canning, to which 
I before alladed, in which he states, that 
the Orders in Council were -founded: 
“on the unquestionable right of his ma- 
jesty to retort upon the enemy the evils 
of his own injustice, and upon the conside- 
ration that, if third parties incidentally 
suffered by these retalidtory meavures, 
they were to seek their redress from the 
power by whose origifial aggression that 
retaliation was occasioned.” Is it be- 
cause the enemy has been guilty of gross 
injustice, that therefore we are to commit 
injustice ? Are we to imitate the enemy 
in his crimes, and commit the same enor+ 
mities because he has committed them ? 
Upon this principle we might, because 
he has unjustly invaded the territory of 
an ally ; send @ king of our own-choosi 
to Sweden or ‘to Sicily, and force them to 
acceptofhim. Theprinciple here assumed 
does not hint at the acquiescence of a 
pooner but claims rt the 
sweeping right of retaliating u 
the enemy hie iaeaeticn eiatiinrebes 
trals acquiesced in it'or not. 1 cannot 
also help remarking upon ‘the chain of 
irony and sarcasm adopted in this note, 
a style'new to di ic Co lence, 
and which ‘is wholly ‘unsuited to the seb- 
ject. It is well ‘known, I believe, that 
the passage alluding to the inconvenience 
which must be occasioned in America by 
the Embargo, ‘produced, when read ih 
Congress, an universal sentiment of indig- 
nation. It is absolutely essential that in- 
dependent states, however one ‘be in- 
ferior to the other in power, s nego- 
ciate on the footing of equality. And 
how, Iask, would it be received ‘here, if 
the government ofthe United States, inany 
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official ‘correspondence with this coun- 
try, should allude for instance, to.the sup- 
posed efiect of any measure,adopted by 
this government. upon the manufacturers 
of Lancashire.—-My lords, the only ground 
upon which ,the Orders in Council have 
-been defended in:this house, has been the 
acquiescence of America in the Decrees 
of France. It is now clearly proved, that 
if America-ever did acquiesce in these De- 
crees, she no longer does so. It is now 
clearly ' ascertained, that, America has 
‘offered you: to suspend her Embargo, if 
you rescind your Orders in Council, and 
to go to war with France, if France then 
refuses to repeal those parts of her Decrees 
which affect the neutral rights of America. 
Here, then, isa clear proposition, which 
takes away the only ground, upon which 
the Orders in Council stood, upon which 
they were defended by noble lords on the 
other side. This only ground being taken 
away, it of course clearly and obviously 
follows, thatthe Orders in Council ought 
to be rescinded. If, however, we are to 
judge from the Note to which I last allu-, 
ded, the experiment is to be tried, whether 
we can exist without the commerce of 
America, with all Europe combined: 
against us, and thus the. vital interests 
of the country are to be wantonly ha- 
zarded. I have heard of a man who was 
‘ desperately wounded, but there being 
several wagers laid as to whether he could 
‘recover from his wound, no surgical assis- 
tance was allowed to be given him, in 
order that the experiment might be tried, 
at the hazard of his life, whether he could 
recover or not. So, it seems as if ministers 
wished to try,a similar experiment with 
the country, and that because France has 
_said that we cannot exist with Europe 
shut against us, and without the commerce 
of America, that therefore the experiment 
is to be tried, and the very vital interests. 
of the country put to hazard. The noble 
earl (Bathurst) has this night moved for 
some Returns dig pr our North-Ame- 
.- Fican colonies. It does. seem most ex- | 
traordinary that at, such a critical moment, 
the force in. these colonies should have- 
_- been sent to atchieve a distant object, with 
no probability of success, which has since 
failed, and which, if ithad succeeded, would 
have been of no consequence, would have 
been merely the acquisition of another 
sugar island, an object which at the pre- 
_ sent moment can surely be deemed of no 
importance. I hope that force has since 
returned to its former station.—My lords, 
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it is my duty to impress upon your atten- 
tion, however paintul the task, some. of 
the melancholy .consequyences of these. 


Orders in Council... The diminution of 
our commerce from the operation of this 
measure is.an evil of alarming magnitude, 
It appears by the documents on the table 
that the exports, which in the year ending 
the 10th of October, 1807, amounted to 
43,500,000/., amounted in the year ending 
the 10th .of _Ottober, ,1808, to only 
42,300,000/. a diminution of 6,200,000/.;_ - 
the diminution of imports in the same pe- 
riod amounts to 5,200,000/.,. In this state-. 
ment, also, it should be recollected that 
Ireland and Scotland, a great part of 
whose trade was with America, are not 
included ; giving them therefore, a pro- 
portionate share, the diminution of our 
commerce may be fairly estimated at 
14;000,0001.. It should. also be recollected, 
that this diminution has taken place in a 
year during four months of which the 
Orders in Council did not operate, these 
Orders not having been issued till Novem- 
ber, and not being in full operation till Ja- 
nuary. In the article of wool, the staple 


‘commodity of the country, and in a num- 


ber of other articles,an alarming diminution 
‘hastaken place, and also in the importation 
of raw materials, essential to our manufac- 
ture. A number of cotton mills have in 
consequence been stopped, and the work- 
men thrown out of employ. The great im- 
portance of the linen manufacture of Ire- 
land is well known; and the difficulty in 
procuring flax-seed is at present a serious 
evil; of 45 hogsheads required for sow- 
ing, 35 must be procured from America. 
In consequence of the interruption of the 
trade with America the price of flax- 
seed, which was from 2l. to 3/. per quarter, 
has risen to from 22/: to 241. per quarter. 


‘It is now February, and if the necessary 


quantity of flax-seed is not procured 
before May, the consequences will, indeed, 
be serious. Another evil, my lords, of 
serious magnitude, is the deficient supply 
of corn ; it is well known that wé do not 
grow enough for our own consumption, 
and that as the ports in the north of Eu- 
rope are now shut against us, we can only 
look to America for an adequate supply, 
and I need not point out to your lord- 
ships the distressing consequences which 
must result from the want of such a supply. 
I wish, however, to be distinctly under- 
stood upon one point, with respect to the 
maritime rights and the maritime superi- 
ority of the country. The evils which J 
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have enumerated must necessarily accu- 
malate, with the continuance of the Orders 
in Council, but whatever may be the in- 
crease of those evils, I wish distinctly to be 
understood to be of opinion, that, if the 
maritime rights, and the maritime supe- 
riority of the country are really in ques- 
tion, then war in support of them will be- 
come a just and legitimate war, and ever 

ptivation ought to be submitted to in suc 

a cause; but the war which his majesty’s 
ministers appear determined to wage with 
America would be an unjust and unneces- 
sary war, a war without ground or pretence. 
Upon their own ground of colonial mono- 
poly they ought to rescind the Orders in 
Council, upon the proposition of America ; 
as then, by the very terms of that proposi- 
tion, they would have; in effect, a colonial 
monopoly, and America would be at war 
with France. By rescinding the Orders 
in Council, as proposed by America, they 
will secure, in effect, all the advantages 
which they proposed to themselves, as the 
result of the operation of those Orders, 
with the great additional advantage of 
conciliating America, and ‘securing her 
friendship. It is deeply to be lamented, 
that this proposition on the part of America 
was not acceded to in August last when 


made: it isof great importance, in my opi- | 


nion, that that proposition should be now 
aéceded to. The Orders in Council, un- 
just in their principle, are now proved to 
be most injurious, in their effect, to the 
interests of this country, whilst the pre- 
tence, on which they were founded, is now 
completely taken away ; it being proved 
to demonstration, that America does not 
acquiesce in the infringement of her neutral 
rights by the Decrees of France.—His 


- Lordship concluded with moving, 


« "Phat an humble Address be presented 
to his‘majesty, humbly to represent to his 
majesty, that in consequence of certain De- 
crees, made by his majesty’s enemies, con- 
trary to the usages of war, and the rights 
of neutral nations ; and also in consequence 
of the alledged acquiescence of neutral! na- 
tions in the said Decrees, his majesty was 
advised to issue certain Orders in Council 
respecting the trade of neutrals to and from 
‘the ports and countries of his majesty’s 


“enemiés: and that the ‘said Orders were 


further enforced by certain acts passed in 
the last session of Parliament: but that 
both inthe said Orders and in the Acts 
get thereon, a power was reserved to 


_his majesty of annulling the same, whenever 


‘such revocation should appearexpedient,— 





That the Congress of the United States of 
America, alarmed at the dangérs to which | 
neutral commerce was ‘exposed, by the 
said Decrees, and by the system: then 
known to be in the conteniplation of his 
majesty’s goveroment, and actually car- 
tied into effect by the said Orders in 
Council, passed laws for laying an imme- 
diate Embargo on all American vessels and 
exports.—And that by the operation of 
such laws, all trade of export, from the 
said States into this kingdom’'or its depen- 
dencies, has been prohibited, and the com- 
mercial intercourse of his majesty’s sub-' 
jects with the said States has been, in other 
respects, essentially impeded.—That in 
the month of August last, the minister of 
the United States, resident at this court, 
made to his majesty’s government’ an au- 
thorised and explicit offer of re-establishin 
the said intercourse, proposing, that if his 
majesty’s Orders in’ Council should be re- 
pealed, as far as regarded the United 
States, the Embargo imposed in the said 
States should be removed, as far as re- 
garded his majesty’s dominions ; and add- 
ing, that if his majesty’s enemies should 
not rescind their Decrees, the said Em- 
bargo should be continued as with respect 
to them.—That this offer on the part of 
the United States appears to us just in prin- 
ciple, and in its tendency highly advan- 
tageous to the essential interests of this 
country. Just,in as much as it removed 
all pretence of the acquiescence of the 
United States in the French Decrees; 
which acquiescence was the only ground 
on which any right could acerue to his 
majesty to interrupt the innocent com- 
merce of a neutral power ; and advanta- 
geous to Great Britain, inasmuch as if it 
should not have produced the repeal of 
the French Decrees (the avowed purpose 
of his majesty’s Orders), it must have se- 
cured to this country the exclusive com- 
merce of America, and the alliance against 
a power which has become the common 
enemy of both.—That we’ believe and 
hope that it is still open to his majesty to 
renew them on the basis of this proposal, 
the commercial intercourse between this 
country ‘and the United States ; every 
interruption of which we consider as ma- 
nifestly injurious to the interest of both, 
and particularly calculated, in the present 
crisis, to assist the designs of our enemies, 
and to weaken our own resources —That 
we, therefore, most humbly pray his ma- 
jesty to adopt, without delay, such~mea- 
sures as may best tend to the immediate 


. 





gs 


_ ndeavoured to. 


re-establishment of the commercial inter- 
course between-his majesty’s dominions 
Fy Cy A 

vag, by temperate and co) ry Mer 
gociation,.al] other points of difference to. 
ajust.and amicable conclusion.—Assuring 
his majesty of our firm and invariable sup- 
port, in maintaining, against every. unjust 
aggression, and every novel claim, the 
ancient and. essential maritime rights of 
his majesty’s crown,” 

Earl Bathurst; in delivering his senti- 
ments upon the motion which had been 
submitted to their lordships, did not mean 
to follow hisnoble friend through all the 
topics — he ih paige into am 
speech; ‘but. pr to confine himsel 
to that head Po em to which their 
attention had been principally directed, 
namely, the Orders in Council.. Upon 
the:origin of the American War, which 
had not escaped his.noble friend’s animad- 
version, he would refer them to some 


. family notes ypon that event, which were, 


he presumed, in his possession. The main 
object of his noble friend’s motion was to 
address his majesty to renew the negoci- 
ation with the American government, for 
the purpose of adjusting the existing dif- 


ferences between the two countries. That 


it-was perfectly within the competence of 
their lordships to resort to such a mea- 
suré; he was.ready to admit, at the same 
time, that:he considered it to be a right in 
the exercise af which much caution was 
required. Indeed, such in his mind was 


the delicacy of interfering with the exe- 


cutive government in matters of nego- 
ciation, that -he ‘thought it generally a 
preferable mode.of proceeding, when their 


conduct failed of giving satisfaction, at 


once to address hismajesty to dismiss the 
ministers composing it from +his councils. 


_The greater part of the noble lord’s speech: 


was, indeed, an attack upon ministers, and 
of their conduct as connected ‘in parti- 
cular with the Orders in Council he disap- 
proved on three grounds: Ist, He was of 
gpinion that they were originally unjust 
and impolitic: zily, That ped conse- 
quences were such as ou oO 0 to 
a, led to their re i pete sdly, ‘That 
the proposition e by America'to this 
country in t last, ought to heve 
been.accepted: The noble earl attempted 
2 refutation of lord Grenville’s argu- 


- qnents upon each of these separate heads 


The jastice and policy of the Ores, ‘he 
> way de the violence of 
the enemy’s aggnessions, the necessity we 
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were under of resisting them, and the effi- 
cacy of this restrictive measure, in retert- 
ing the effects. of the enemy’s violence 
upon himself. He denied, that the object 
of the Orders jn Council was, as his noble. 
friend had stated, to improye our own re- 
venue. All that was proposed by them 
was to distress the enemy ; and this ob- 
ject had been completely attained, as wag 
manifest fram the accounts received from 
those countries which were. unfortynately 
subject to his dominion. He was ready 
to allow, that our own trade had not been 
quite so prosperous in the last as in former 
years, at the same time that he could nog 
admit the comparison instituted by his 
noble friend, in the two ‘years of 1807, 
and 1808, as fair, much less would he 
admit that the apparent diminution was 
altogether to be imputed te the Orders in . 
Council. The noble lord had forgotten 
that in 1807 the ports of Russia, of Den- 
mark, and of Sweden were open to us, 
whereas throughout the whole course of 
1808, the ports both of Russia and Den- 
mark had been shut against us. This 
change alone had produced a considerable 
effect upon the general state of our trade, 
But even the defalcation in our commerce 
with America, was not, as:the noble lord 
had argued, attributable to our Orders in 
Council; on the contrary, it was wholly 
attributable either to the American Em- 
bargo, or the American Non-Importation 
Act. The-noble earl contended, that the 
Embargo was not the effect of the British 
Orders in Council ; and this he endea- 
voured te prove, as well from the lan- 
guage held in the American official docn- © 
ments, as from a comparison of dates. 
Nothing could be more conclusive evi- 
dence upon this subject, than the fact ef 
the Embargo having been imposed:three ' 
days before the Orders in Council were is- 
sped. Indeed so far was the diminution 
of Exports to be ascribed either:to. the Em- 
bargo or the Orders in Council, that our 
Exports had previously undergone a dimi- 
nution of feur millions sterling in conse- 
quence of the. Non-Importation Act, which 
had been passed Jong before either of the 


| other two measures was resorted to. And 


here he particularly requested their lord- 
ships ‘to bearin mind, that, when the. pro- 
positions of August last were made by the’ 
American government, there was iene 
whatever held out of this act being re- 


ay 1 these propositions had 
een accepted. He did not wish to dis- 
guise. from-himself or to. conceal from their: 
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lordships, the inéonveniencies' felt’by this: 
country in Gonsequenhce of the suspension” 
of intercourse with ‘Amefieéa, particularly’ 
on the score of Imports, though these in” 
éonvenienties had been gieatly exagges' 
rated*in’ the speech of the ‘noble ord; 
His Hoble ‘friend had urged (he knéw- not 
upon‘ what authority); that ministers had 
only the other day become aware ‘of the’ 
difficulties with-which we were beset,’ ahd ' 
with which’ we were’ likely soon to’ be’ 
overwhelmed: He could assure his noble 
friend, however, that, in'as far as‘ Ireland’ 


 wasilikely to be affected by them, govern-’ 


ment had’ long ago turned its attention to 
them. ** The’ high price of flax seed was 
found, on inquiry, to arise in a great de- 
gree, from monopoly, atid for the purpose 
of emf Cobre the ‘speculations of in- 
terested: individuals, they ‘had’ applied 


’ what, in such’cases, was ‘found to be the’ 
most: effectual remedy by encouraging’ 


competition. ‘They had ordered purchases 
to' be made in different parts of the ‘con® 


. tinent: and though he could’ not: at pre- 
sent say what quantity had been bought 


up, he’ had‘ no’ doubt ‘that supplies ‘to a 
considerable’ extent would soon arrive. : 
An ‘order’ had also been sent-out to Lower 
Canada, though from the: freezing of the 
river St. Lawrence, the cargoes were not 
likely to arrive till the month of ‘May or 
June. He took this| opportunity of cor- 
recting a very érroneous notion,’ which 
some'‘persons entertained, that’ the soil of 
Treland was ‘not ‘properly’ ‘calculated. for 
raising flax-seel, and’ he was happy to 
state, that large tracts of ground in that 
country were now preparing for’ this spe- 
cies of culti¢ation, and that there was every 
prospect of’ a sufficient quantity of flax- 
seed being soon grown ‘in that ‘country, 
not only for its ‘own supply; but’ also ‘for 
the supply ‘of “Great ‘Britain’; ‘so’ that; 
though’ the ‘inconvenience might ‘be: felt 
for atime; it was very far from being one 
which, as his noble friend had stated, was 
likely to be’ a growing evil._The noble 
Earl proceeded to advert to the alledged 
embarrassments felt by our West India Is- 
lands in consequence of the suspension of 
intercourse’ with America; arid contended, 
that ‘so far were they: from’ suffering to 
the' degree that had been stated, they were 
every day becoming more and more.#én- 
sible of their-independence of’ that ‘coun- 
try. As a-proof of'this, he stated the As- 
sembly of Jamaica having arsew A passed 
an act, imposing -a tax upor the importa- 
serait alow he Bea 
ot, XII, 
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‘States, and laying a duty of'a ddllat @ ton 


‘upon every American vessel whith entered 
itheir ‘Harbours: ‘The fact' was, that. the’ 
‘British fisheries“ in’ North ‘America were’ 
amply sufficient to supply the ‘Istaids With’ 
‘that “necessary “article* of irene ter 
that the “eémmeérce® between our colonies’ 
‘in’ that part'of the: world was in‘a state ‘bf 
rapid’ encrease. For example, in’ 1807, 
only’ 120 vessels had cleared out from'the’ - 
British Ameéricai’ coloniesto the West In- 
dies, whereas, in only three quarters of the. 
year 1808,'no’ less than 259 had cleared’ 


out for the Same destifation. Andin'the 


same three quarters of 4808, 40,123 loads 
of timber had~béen sent thither from the 
same quarter, whereas in the same course 
of the proceeding year*there had been 
only 16,269'loads.—The noble earl next 
endeavoured to repel the charge brought 
by lord Grenville against ministers for hav- 
ing rejected the ‘propositions made by ‘the 
American ‘government in August last, and 
which his lordship had: termed ‘fair, just -_ 
and liberal. ‘ Their lordships he argued,’ 
in judging ofthis proposition, had only to 
consider, whether it- was made in ‘such a 
shape as could be accepted, and ought’ en- . 
tirely to ‘lay dside ‘those explanatidns, 
which were afterwards given of it. The 
circumstances were shortly these. France, 
by her decrees, had declared’ Great Britain’. 
in a state of blockade. Great Britain res. 
taliated by declaring France ina state‘ 
blockade. : America, which was an ac¢i 
dental sufferer from’these measures, inter: 
feres,-and proposes that we should: retract 
‘our act of retaliations leaving the enemy 
to persist with impunity in his aggression 
and because his majesty’s ministers refu 
to accede to this proposition, their refusal 
was now brought forward as matter of ac- 
cusation’ against them, and by whom ?— 
those very ministers, who issued the Order 
of the 7th of January, and who had them- 
selves declared, that this Order should not 
be repealed till the French Decrees, which 
had provoked it, were annulled.’ In making 
this declaration, they had gone’ farther 
than their successors, for,said the noble 
Earl, we never have made such a declara- 
tion, we did not ‘say to America that ‘we 
would ‘not’ ‘recal our Orders in Council, 
excepting France repealed her Decrees; 
‘though we are quite aware of the incon-. 
veniences * which would result from so 
doing. | The “American ‘Embargo’ was 
therefore neither the cause nor the’ cons 
sequence of our Orders in Council, and 
— we see no reason why the 
3 . 
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itt been ought .to be connected | during war, their. aceustomed wai 
wie, zal of the other... at ati ‘Onb. way other molestation, of obstag 
| ia pon penal ried Ct ar from search and black 
act of te SoHE a. Pack Amer} ¥. this right of neutrals ig 
Tian goyernmy reed cea inviolable, and cannot be fore, 
ELON nok Bas a sil ara feited, ‘but. by. their own wtong,. 3dly,. - 
if.) ‘That neutrals have not a ri f to Carry. on 
Livy sage sien aaron during war aired ade which they have never, 
to, a measure of ee d, and which they hold by 70, 
ie the Ameni we ot. uge or habit, during, peace.—Lord, 
pbk to, oe & that a ‘chief objections to the 
mie ron the ef-,| Orders in Covngilof sthe month of Nov. 
bf granted, would have been, cl ve that _ violated. the frst and, 
bath, from the pres- |: spa epot teo g and compromis-, 
argo, and. —y the pres: | e mentioned the Orders. in 
40, Council, and, to. res. eee ne Nov..1807 only, because note 






wy us. mere iy: from the pressure of the | withstanding a}l that had been said by the 

eh: 5 thout an assurance being | noble Earl and otheys, he denied, that, 

fe pe genom npr of Pent dot in painee, of ig 
rom c ha in operation, not in principle, 

against m a ri ge of | Orders. of the 7th of. Lovee 1807, ; as 

being sciuate BR? 4 ‘hostile disposition to- apf that the. present Ministers theres, 


wards America,he felt it to be quite unne- | 
ry to vindicate, either himself or his, 
. cllag ues. It was. mot the interest, and 
it cou tien be the wish.of the British go- 
pinto to. involve this country in a war 
‘with. America; but ministers on the other 
hand were .bound, not, to. surrender the 
ies nor to compramise, the. honour of 
¢ nation, with whose character and in- 
bomen, We were intrusted. . 
the.stoble Earl felt,:it to. be his, 
ous ws 9 the Address which, had. 
cag? 


by his noble friend. 
said, that, notwithr 
sanding; the reasons, assigned by the noble 


. eagl,.(Bathprst),. who. spoke last, for..the [id 


issug of the Orders in Council of November 
1807, he had. always.supposed..the chief 
cause of that measure to have been a.con- 
viction om the partof His Majesty’s Mi. | 
nistexs, that the danger arising from the 
power and; influence of. France was only, | 
to, be counteracted by means similar to 
those which had produced it. Against. 
this, doctrine, particularly as applied. to 
our conduct towards. -nentral States, he} 
shoyld: ever. protest; being, fully con-} 
winced, that.a strict observance, without 
encroachment, or concession, of the true 
and established pringiples of public: law, of 
which. the maritime code: formed a mate- 
tial. part, wag not only, dye, to, our national 
character, but far better calculated to. se- 
eure, ous commercial. interests and. main- 
tai our..maritime power.—Of: the princi- 
1neht0, which, he had adverted, sbotmibiaa 
e upon the present subject, were, Ist, 

bat, neutrals bave a, right to. cary. on, 


Qn .these | the 


fore. done, po more than. follow, the. line 
marked out, by their predecessors, The 


pyineile, ay application of the rule. to 

which he had adverted, ta the goasting - 
trade of ,France. and her dependencies, 
which, ‘though neutrals had no concern in 
it during. peace,.they had’ been encoy-. 
‘raged. by our enemies to carry on ynder 
assumed protection of their flag during 
way. Such was.the principle of that Or- 
‘dex; but. if in the,.mgans of enforcing it 


| there was any qctyal een on the. 


rights, of neutrals, in. 


ee and pror 
jportion. the. Oder: itse 


to, be mo- 
‘dified, and its operation nt Ac- 
(cording to this view. of the. Order, he con- 
tended that, the right to issue.it did. not at 
all depend upon the Berlin Decree of Nov. 
'1806;,and though itmight bave beendeno- 
‘minated aretaliation against France, it was 
a retaliation against France without injus- 
tice. to neutrals.—Lord S,, then proceeded 
to, state what ought to have. been-the con-. - 
duct of his majesty’s present government. 
‘ip consequence of the Berlin Decree, which 
he.deseribed. ag the extravagant, ebullition 
| of a. mind: inflamed by resentment and in- 
| toxicated by,.vietory. . Instead of making 
that Decreethe measure of aur conduct, 
‘not merely towards, France, as we. were 
fuljy justified in doing, but also towards 
this parties: not engaged in ovr ve 
it appeared to: him, it woul 
been fay wiser, with a view te our ag os 
terests, and obviously more just, for Ma- 
nisters to-have given neutral States to yn- 
derstand that the intimation conveyed in 














Order. of the 7th.of January was, invite, . : 
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ithe 1éttet from Loitiy Holtand atid Auth 
land of the Fist 6f Dec:'1806; ta: Athe- 


ridan Conihissjoners, Would Be strittly 6b- | 


served’; that oF cbitduct Wotlhd: dep 

pon” ther ot; that We shbdld respect 
‘ their rights, whilst they #efraited frdth 
Jéfiding themselves to' the vidlence and ii- 
justice of ‘obr énettiy; but that; in’ the: 


‘Yagoage “OF the conclutling paragraph, 
ce | rehe eau should ‘sate bi * 
irito éxéctition; ‘atid ‘neutfal nations should, 
contrary to all expectdtions; actaiescé ih 
such usurpation, his majesty might p - 
_— -Pably be compelied, however teluctaiitly, 

- 6 tetaliate in his own just defence, and td 
idste-Orders ‘to lis “eruizéets ‘to: adopt to- 
wards ‘néuttils ahy hostile ‘ system, to 
whith those tieittrals shall have submitted 
froth fis énéinies.” He'also thoaght that 
thé American Governthént stiowld have 
been | told, that, as they Hat re- 
jécted the proposed Treaty of Commerce 
betweeh the two couitries, the same terms 
Would not be renewed ; that the increased 
atid increasing dominion and influence of 


France on the Continent, which it was het | 


declated aiid main object to make tise of 
for the purpose of interdicting British 
commerce, and of thus citcuimscribing the 
_ Sotitcés of otir Opitlénce ahd naval power, 
rendered it incumberit upon his majesty to 
retaliate upon the sources of the wealth 
and naval power of his enemy ; dnd that 
this Could not be so éffectually done as by 
the application of his matitiitie superiority 
to the exercise of his unquéstionable tight 


of préventing ‘any ifitercoarse whatever: 


between tieatral hations ahd the colonies 
df his eriefities déring war. 
ever; had bee out ¢ondtct ? Mitisters 
had asserted the actjuiescetice of neutrals, 
but tiad totally failed in their attémpts to 

rove it; and hdviirg sd failed, they aban- 

ofiéd ‘attd vidlated the ptiticiple they had 
Gistinttly récog! ih the preamble to 
thé Orders, Wherétti the acquiescence of 
nedtrdls is described as the basis of that 
measaré. We had therefore invaded the 
iidispatable rights of neyttal States, and 
imptovidéntly surrendered our own. ‘Those 
bianclies of their trade Which; we ought, 
th justiée, to have sparéd, we’ had in effect 

Shibited ; and those whieh we otight to 


ave protiibited, we had takén' ¢redit ‘for’ 


having ble he said, ‘in’ effect” prohi- 
bited, bécatse it was impossible that Ameé- 
fica could-have subimitted to sucty a corm- 
bination of indignity and injustice._With 
Fespect to’ those’ fijuriotis branches of 


Amptitant cofmirette, which have been too 





What, how- | 


‘ei pottltted to exit which, litstéad 
of og brah, had Dee ttn 
ty thie Ot er¥ it Coutel, He tote im 
ine’s letter 'to MF) Madison, of 1 
23d Uf Feb, 18084. 
escape Fou; that by Hi 
thus ‘imddified’ 4nd re 


244) “TE will nbt 
8 Order im Council 
lated; the ditett 


} ititercourse of the United States with the 


colonies of the efléiiy is Uinresttaitied ; an 
itidtiigetice, Which; it is cohsidered 
tobe (as it really is) hot’ billy a> mitiga- 
tion of that princi le of jtist reprisal upon 
which the order itself is framell, Wut o we. 
viation ih favour df the United Statés, 


Froit that ancient und established price of 
maritime law, by which the intereour 
with the coloties of the étiemy ib time of 
wat is limited to the extent which that 
enemy was accustomed in tiie of peace 
to prescribe for Fi and which, by refe- 
rence tb the conduct $f France in time, of 
peace, would athoubt to a Complete inter- 
diction, cannot fail’ to afford to ‘the Ame- 
rican mie re a proof of the amicable 
disposition of his majesty. voivards the 
United States.—You. will obsétve, also. 
that the transportatidn of the colonial pto- 
duce of the exemy frdin the United States 
to Europe, instead of being altogether pro- 
hibited (which woitild have’ been thé na- 
tural retaliation for the rigotous and niil- 
versal prohibition of British produce and’ 
thanofactiires by France), is freely pet 
mitted to the ports of Great Britain, with 
the powér Of te-exportiiig it td aby part 
of Eavope titidér bértaitt tegdlations.”—Te 
appeated, theréfére; that Mr. Riskitie had 
been instructéd to také ctedit for the cor- 
tiffaed relaxation 6f an pated le and 
thost importatit right, which instéad Be i 
omising, Lotd S. cotitendéd, the Britis 
overnment ought to have ré-asserted, 
aud énfotcéd.—On thé subject of the Re- 
dilations to which Mt. Erskine had ad- 
verted, Lord S. réfpatked, that they were 
not cofisistent with thé policy of these 
Otdets, Which was, to inflict the inconve- 
niénces of privation upon. thé enemy, and 
to subject him to all the evile with which 
die had threatened this country. But,so far 
‘from adhering to this principle, Ministers 
had determined to take the chance of ex- 
changing, in most instances, the advantages 
éf total privation for those which mighta rise 
frém an increase of charge to the enem' 
upon the cargoes of neutral vessels forced 
into our ports for the purposé of being per- 
thitted to depart upon no other condition 
but that of becoming wiper? | to our owa 





revenue, which was thus to-be augniente 


. oon . 
> « 
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: by.an unjust, and. insulting exaction levied | 


om. the trade of neutral and independent 
Oeetee and. this . system is. described .by 
jthe, term of , mitigated. retaliation ! ,, The 


-Produce/of those duties was, it, a peved 
'$2,000/., equal to about one-third oft sum. 
annually, raised by licences to: wear hair- 
powder} and even thatsum; he understood 
_was levied upon articles which had, been. 
“exported from America, previous to ;the. 
nbargo,. and. consequently. previous ,to 
imtelligence haying been received of the: 
Orders, in Council, the. actual. issue of 
which, he acknowledged, appeared to 
him. not to have been, known.in America 
til after the Embargo had taken. place.— 
|As a financial project, therefore, the mea- 


_ sure had failed, and. yet it was inthe form 


of a, Money, Bill only. that. it had..been 
‘brought last .year before Parliament. 
In what-otber. respect had it succeeded? 
A noble Friend of his (the Earl of Liver- 
pool) had formerly said, that he thought, 
At of all measures the most likely to bring 
the enemy, to. reason. . Had. his noble 
Friend’s expectation been realized)? _ Had 
he, during the last.six months, seen any 
Symptoms of returning reason on, the. part 
of France? At the. close of the, last ses- 
Sign, the Lords Commissioners expressed 
in his majesty’s mayne a persuasion.“ That 
dn the result the enemy will be convinced 
of the impoli¢y of persevering ina system 
which. retorts, opon, himself, in so much 
greater. proportion, those. evils. which. he 
endeavours to. inflict upon this country.” 
ds that period arrived, and have, we. real 
gropnds for believing that such has been 
the effect. of our Orders, or that. our own 
conduct has tended to produce it?—In 
fact, the consequences Shick might have 
resulted from a system.of just and sdlutary | 
rigour, -had, in a great. degree, heen, pre- 
cluded hy. our licenses to import. from 
France and Holland various articles, a 
vent for which was highly. advantageous 

- to those ‘countries, although not. called 
_ for by any national interest of our own. 
The export, by license, of many articles 
of foreign, and particularly. of colonial 
produce, had also been allowed... Here 
again the conduct of Government. was 
completely at variance with their system : 

_ the beneficial effects of privation appeared 
to be lost sight of: though he. acknow- 
feng fo, be his own opinion,, that the 
pre able advantages of that system had 
‘en greatly over-rate|.. The want . of 
tobacco, rice, collee, molasses, &c. “&c. 
was not likely to be so severely felt on 
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the Continent as.along-continued.want:of 
employment must be by the manufacture — 
ers .andartisans of Great Britain :,. be- 
sides. which, the people of France and 
dependencies were taught to. believe, that 
in. submitting to such; privations, pa S. 
contributed.to.create.so. much distress.and- 
discontent in,this country, as, myst.neces- 
sarily accelerate, the restoration. of peace. 
‘~=But the complete and triumphant. re- 
‘sult, to. which: all our, wishes and efforts 
should ; be directed,.undoubtedly was, that 
amity ;and intercourse, should be. discon- : 
tinued between’ America and France, and 
cordially . renewed. between Great Brip 
tain and. America ; and that the enemy 
should, suffer not merely as much, or more 
than. this country, but that whilst they la- 
boured under ail the inconveniences of .a 
total suspension of commerce, those’ ex; 
perienced by ourselves should be compa- 
ritively,inconsiderable.—Such . was_ the 
prospect opened to us by the offer through 
Mr. Pinckney, and he..trusted that it was 
not finally destroyed by the ill-considered 
and repulsive manner in which, that offer 
shad been. treated. by our, Goverment.— 
The professed object of the Orders, an 
object undeniably legitimate was “ to. re- 
tort.upon the enemy the evils of, his own 
injustice.’ It. was however evident, that 
unless America submitted to the measures 
adopted. for its,attaimment, which it was 
fruitless, if not .impossible,.1o expect, it 
could not. .be accomplished without. a 
large participation of these evils by Great _ 
Britain. The... proposal from America 
through Mr. Pinckney had. a direct ten- 
dency to relieve,us from this. dilemma, 
and to:place. us in a, situation more ad- 
vantageous than, could baye been reason- 
ably hoped for,: naniely, that of seeing 
the threats ,and., projects of the. enemy, 
as directed against.us, rendered in.a great 
degree abortive, and the‘. evils, of; his 
own injustice fully retorted upon himself.’’ 
—Amongst the reasons:assigned for. the 
rejection of this proposal, it,was stated 
to, be“ important in the highest degree, 
that the disappointment of the hopes of 
the enemy ‘shopld: not ,have been. pur- 
chased by..concession.”... Nor would it 
have been so; for the proposal was. not. 
merely,..in,,case ,the Orders ‘in. Council 
were revoked, to take off the Embargo as - 
far as regarded. Great Britain, but «If 
France persisted-in her,unjust Decrees, to 
continue the Embargo as to her, and by 


thus giving it the place of the British, Or- 
ders, to lead, with an efficacy not. merely 
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equal to theirs, but probably, much greater 
to all..the consequences that. would)r 
from'them.”’.’ Unfortunatel » however, his 
Majesty was advised to dnelann ton in- 


tention to, enforce .these Orders, as long 


as the Berlin Decree remained unrepealed; 
He said unfortunately, because the condi- 
tion which had. been deemed :indispensa- 
ble, appeared to. him. most: undesireable ; 
as he did not scruple to acknowledge it to 
be his wish, that, intercourse,and harmony 
being. restored. between,Great Britain.and 
America; the Berlin Decree might remain 


. unrescinded ;, exposing the unavailing’ 


violence and .injustice of the. French Go- 
vernment, and irritating and rousing Ame- 
rica to a sense of. her true, interests, which 
were, connexion with this country, and 
alienation. from,.France.—-On this ‘view, 
however, of thefr duties to their Sovereign 
aad their country, ministers. had unfortu- 
nately taken their stand.. To this condi- 
tion, although the beneficial objects. of 
_ their.measure might have been otherwise 
“more effectually secured; they were pre- 
pared.and resolved to sacrifice not only 
the advantages arising from the applica- 
tion of American capital and industry to 
other purposes. than those of internal trade 
and manufacture, but also those held.out 
to us by the extensive and. growing de- 
mands of the market of America.—But to 
these, consequences of their -pertinacity, 
ministers, appeared to have been rendered 
insensible, or indifferent, by the .circum- 
cumstances which might, be supposed, to 
have produced it.—At the precise, period 
of the. rejection of the overture, a pros- 
pect, was opening in: Spain, Portugal, and 
thejr dependencies, which they. seemed 
unfortunately to have considered as having 
rendered the friendship, the conduct, and 
the market of America, comparatively un- 
important to Great Britain. A spirit of 
intoxication, excited by success, which 
had the prineipal share in producing the 
Berlin Decree, seemed also to have. occa- 
sioned the rejection of the overture from 
America. The avowed objects of -their 
own measure, exceptionable in most re- 
spects as.it has been justly ‘deemed, ap- 
peared to be so completely within their 
‘reach, that ministers were {ully entitled to 
congratulate themselves, and to take credit 
for its success: but for the chance of a tri- 
amph, paltry, at best, by which too, if_ac- 
complished, that success would have been 
rendered less perfect, the proffered advan- 
tages were thrown away, and.the probabi- 
lity of again bringing them within our 
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‘grasp: could. .now only be effected by, the 


timely , anid authoritative ‘interposition: of 
Parliament...’ Sach was the purpose of the 
noble. baron’s. motion, which called upon - 
their. lordships, to obviate, if possible, the 
effects of past error on the, part of ‘moinis- 
ters, by humbly recommending it to hig 
Majesty still ‘to’accept the proposition 
from the United States of America asa 
basis of negotiation.—It had; however, 
been said that “if third: parties were’ suf- 
ferers from measures ‘of retaliation against _ 
an unjust-belligerent, they were toseek re- 
dress from the originally offending power.’” 
Without stopping to make upomthis as- 
sumed principle the observations to which 
is.was liable, the noble ‘lord said‘it was 
enough to state to those, by whom it was 
advanced, that such had been the conduct 
of America: she, had not only sought re- 
dress from France, but. demanded. it ina 
manner, which evidently shewed that, in 
the event-of an accommodation with this 
country,. redress, or war, was the only 
alternative. The: same proposition was 
made to each of the belligerents, and hav- 
ing been rejected by Great Britain, he 
should be apprehensive indeed that. it 
would be accepted by France, was it not 
for the known and hitherto inflexible perti- 
nacy of the ruler of that country.—To 
guard, however against such a possibility, 
it. was material that no time should be 
lost: it was also. highly desirable. to allay. 
and stop the progress of the writation cre- _ 
ated in America, which had nearly silenc- 
ed the friends of Great Britain, in. that 
country, and united Federalists and Kepub-. 
licans in a common sentiment of -indigna- 
tion, excited by supposed injustice and aps, 
parent contempt. ‘Still, however, he was - 
decidédly of ,opinion,. that, war itself. was 
far preferable to the concession or compro- 
mise of any maritime right founded ypon the 
established principles of maritime law which 
was equally binding on all countries. On this 
basis rested what was called the rule of the 
war of 1756; and to the: principle of that 
rule, instead of the system of “ pernicious 
indulgence” commenced in 1794, we must 
recur and. inflexibly adhere, unless we, 


‘meant to allow the enemy advantages 


arising from. his own weakness, and to 
forego those which were due to our own 
sirength ;. unless we had ceased to feel the 


importance.of impairing to. the utmost. of 


our power some of the most valuable sour-. 
ces, of the revenue, the. commerce, and. 
navigation of France, and of cherishing 
and preserving those of Great Britain, The ° 


“{ 
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 Increaséd ‘in’ proportion to’ the 
@iifetision ‘arid Consolidatton of the domi: 
fidii’ arid ‘ibfldence ‘of the -€néiny of the 
Contineit + it was/the ‘ofily instruiient by 
which we could balatice his powel> ~~” 
Son ai imperne Pelagi seevumque tridentem, 
might ‘be confidently :asserted: by. Great 
itain ; but we must:act upon this system 
with energy. dnd vigour; the enemy must 
feel, that, with thé greatest part of the 
Continent at his feet,.to the Continent he 
is still ‘confined: hee 
iO LO SMa sé jactet in aula; 
». “Et clauso €arcere regnet, 
He mitst feel, and it must be made maiti- 
fest to the world, that, except by chance 
or stealth, he could have no communica- 
tion with his foreign possessions; not éven 
diy ifitercéutse by sea, with the distant 
of his own European domijiions: atid 
that for all these purposes the néutral flag 
Was not less interdicted than his own. This 
. was a legitimate application of out naval 
Supetiority, in the preservation of which, 
Amérita was tiot less interestéd than Great 
Britain ; and by no other means could it 
be effectually inaintained ; it was the great 
barrier against the attempt of uttivérsal 
empire, and, if wisely exercised, might, 
frumanly speaking, be deemed safficieént to 
uphold the indepéiidence and pre-ethi- 
_ fente of this country against every possi- 
ble conibination. “Stl however, those 
appeared to him to be shallow statésmeh, 
Who supposed that a good understanding 
with America was not highly iniportant to 
the naval interests of Great Britain. T. 
tériew and stretigthen that good undeér- 
statiding was the object of the noble 
barofi’s motion, and he felt that in support- 
itig it he was discharging his duty to his 
sovereign afd his ‘country; being fully 
Convinced that it was calcdlated to softeti 
airimosity, to remove impediments to a 
cotinhexion, on all actovhts ithportant to 
outselves, and certainly not less so to’ the 
Utiited States of America; a contrexion 
directly adverse tothe wishes and policy 
of France, afd thore ¢apable of setting 
bounds to her insatiable ambition than any 
Other which could reasonably be hoped for 
in the present distracted state of the world. 
+=On these grounds, though he did not 
concor in all the opinions expressed by the 
poble baron. (Gtenville) who made the mo- 
tion, he approved of the motion itself, and 
étiould uudialty support it. ’ 


erga expediency and wecessity of thie’ 


To | 


“Berd Maelbille sid, he shotlld not inten 
Meee ant afd 3 but he’ wished 
observe; that the question seen ieAg he 
wholly nvisinderst6od; both by tlie Hibble . 
MOVer and the ‘noble vistoutit who spoke 
last: The one'éaid that his object was t6 
diséiss the “enfite métity of the case ; the 
otheét; that’ he° was desirous of submittin: 
tothe nitive ‘of his inajesty the distrust 
felé of the persotis at the: head of goverii- 
inent.' The’ forttier atlading to the traris- 
actions, the laéter ts thos’ who’ were cots 
certied in doridacting them: ‘Fhe noble 
lord said he should Have’ thought it’ more 
manly to have takéh a ditect course, ih- 


"| stead of attempting to pass a Yote of cene 


sure ‘thas blended, in which? thé teal dé- 
sigh was réndered obscuré:’ He resisted 
this’ Address, becatise it was an ttinécés- - 
saty intérposition of the house during’ a 
négociation now pénding with the United 
States. Other motives he had for - 
sing the motion of the noble baron, which ~ 
he would briefly explain: 'the origin of the 
Orders in’ Council was to be found in the 
Editts of Berlin, which had violated all the 
miaritiine and neutral rights that had beén 
tecognized in Europe for cénturies. ‘The 
fitst: proceeding it consequence: of those 
Fdicts, the Order in Céuncil, was of the 7th 
of Jativiary, 1807 ; atid the nature of ithad © 
| béen misapprehendéd. "The rule of the 
wat of 1756 was supposed] to be the éffect 
of the Order in Council ; but if this were 
all, the Order itsetf would have beén ut- 
productive and nugatoty; if seth were — 
| thé whole result, it woutd have been in; 
| cCotipetent to: encounter the Berlin De- 
creés, which extended tiot only to France, 
brit 'to all the nations dependant upon her 
authority. ‘The rule of the war of 1756 
| might ihetély be considéred as a coasting 
_ Regulation, thé Order in Cotincil ‘of the - 
| 7th of Jatrary was founded on the just 
} principle of retaliation, and so ithad been” - 
| Correctly explained in Lord Howick’s ad- 
| mirable letter on the subject.—He (lofd M.) 
| Had stated, thatthe Berlin Edicts were a 
Violation of all maritime and neutral rights. 
Bat there were ieutrat duties as well ag 
| fiéatra? tights. A nettral state should 
| hofd the balahce éven between the belli+ 
| gerefit powers ; and if this duty were i 
ected, the neutral rights would be forfeit: 
ed. Lord Howick propertly contemplated 
these duties, and seeing the preference 
| which mitist be given to Fraticé under the 
| Operation of the Edicts, he-properly. ob- 
_ served, that he could nut rescind the Or- 





déts in Cotncil until those Edicts were re; 
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ed ; and. he added, as fitly, that under 
ponent the Or- 


ders in Council would be to resign the best, 
inciples of-our maritime rights. Why: 
should nat these jast maxims be regarded ? 


Could the flimsy correspondence between 
general Armstrong and the French minis- 


ter at-Paris, vindicate their surrender ? It. 


was.no wonder that France was mortified 
and America disappointed; for before the 
salutary 0 ion of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, the whole produce of the: colonies of 
the former was conveyed to Europe by the 
shipping of ‘the latter. The Orders in 
Council had undergene-a Jong and labori- 
ous discussion ; and unless theie lordships 
meant to abandon all that they before re- 
speeted and approved, they could not-new. 
consistently agree to an address for the ver: 
peal of:them; unless, admitting the mea- 
sure to be eavrect,'they had seen so much 
" mischief in the mode of its execution, as to 
overthtow.or obstruct all its beneficial ten- 
dency.. . But no such objection had been 
mentioned, and he believed no such exist- 
ed. It was-said, that by the correspond- 
ence on the table, between : Mr. Pinckney: 
and Mr. Canning, it appeared, that if the 
Orders in Council were rescinded, the Em- 
bargo would be withdrawn. Were we, on 
ame proposal, to desert what was consi- 
dered so essential to the preservation ‘of 
our. maritime rights ? Were we on such an 
obscure!intimation to resign what we and: 
our predecessors in office deemed to be so 
important to our highest interests? He was 
no advocate for, prejudicing America. God 
forbid, that he should ever consider that 
the adwersity of America was the prospe- 
rity of Great Britain ; on the:contrary he 


thought, that the prosperity of the one was: 


now, and would be for a long while, highly 
conducive to the interests; wealth, and 
welfare of the other. If all Asia and Africa, 
and all Europe, this kingdom excepted, 
‘were with America, and this country 
against her, it would not be so advantage- 
ous a situation for heras if we were with 
her, and all the rest of the globe opposed 
’ to her; and be hoped that America would. 
so far understand her true interests, and 
shew her correct views of them by her fu- 
ture conduct towards us. Never was there 
a period: more favourable to a close union 
_between Great Britain and: the American 
States than the present (hear! hear!), but 
this desirable: purpose was not to. be. at- 
tained by revoking the Orders in Council: 
on the feeble grounds now: stated. He 
sould not coincide with the noble mover; 


deities 





because he could not on this accasion can- 
demn. ministers without applying the same 


condemnation to their lordships, who had 


deliberately sanctioned the, measures re- 


a Peg in this address as unjust and ime 
politic. : iit be) 
Lord Auckland admitted that the noble 
viscount. had argued his propositions with 
great fairness, but totally differed in the 
conclusions deduced from them. He was 
not accurate in observing, that the revoca- 
tion of the Embargo would be the only be« 
neficial consequence of the abandonment 
of our Orders in Council; Mr. Pinckney 
had distinetly referred to. other advantage- 
ous effects of such a concession. Nor-were 
the noble lords: quite justified in the re- 
mark, that the Embargo originated in the 
Edicts of Berlin. It was. the consequence . 
of the Orders in Council, which although 
not officially announced in America, were 


_known there to have been adopted when 


the Embargo was resorted to, and such waa 
the reason assigned, in many of the elo- 
quent speeches lately delivered in the se~ 
natorial assemblies of the United States: 
Be the cause, however, what it might, we 
could not act more impoliticly, than by 
such orders to.compel America to suppl 

herself by her own internal industry, with 
those manufactures she formerly procured 
from Great. Britain, which was attended 
with this double: inconvenience, of raising 


to.our traders ‘here the price of the raw 


commodity, and lessening the demand for 

the.article in its manufactured state. The 

noble Viscount seemed not to be satisfied 

with the assurances of the American mi- 

nister ; but no scruples would any longer 

remain, since there had been an act of the 

legislature: in which’ a power had been 

given to the executive authority, to rescihd 

the Embargo, ‘as soon as the British Orders 
in Council should have been repealed. In 

addition to this important and exclusive 

advantage, a commercial war, at least, 

would: be waged by. the United States 
against France, and all the abuuddat be- 

nefits would result from the concéssion, 

which an extensive intercourse with Ames 

rica must inevitably secure. 

The Lord Chancellor having: left: the 
woolsack, said, that the late ministers had 
perfectly concurred in the principle of re» 
taliation, which it was the object of those 
Orders in Council to regard and. enforce. 
To agree to the Address would be to con~ 
tradict every opinion ‘their lordships had: . 
before pronounced, unless some new case 
could be- presented which rendered a 
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_ ehange in the ‘measure expedient. ‘The 
- noble-amover ard! the noble baron’who had 
just spoken, differed ‘as to the event on-re- 
voking the ‘Orders in: Council; : the one 
only contemplated the cessation of the 
Embargo as the consequence; the other. 
looked to: a much more extensive result, 
which he (the Lord Chancellor): could not 
~ adimit.to be at -all a necessary or probable. 
effect,.: On'the whole, he trusted that the 
same’ policy would be adhered’ ta which’ 
had been adopted after'so much grave de- 
bord Erskine said;\that in every discus- 
sion-om the Orders’ in Council, and ‘as an: 
answer? to .everystatement -of the cala-) 
_ mnities that had flowed from them, ‘it was 
the constant. and invariable ' ptactice « of' 
noble lords on the other side to refer to the 
order of the 7th of January. Accordingly, 
his noble and. learned friend. had laid all 
upon the 7th of January ; though cer- 
-tainly nothing could be more distinct than 
the-measure of that, period and the memo- 
rable Orders in Council which were the 
source ‘and fountain of the incalculable mis- 
chiefs which the noble lord, the mover of 
the question had so: emphatically descri- 
bed. The noble. and ‘learned lord had 
described the admirable: paper of his noble 
friend ds the joint production of the states- 
man and the lawyer. '. Highly as he would 
be flattered by. the:.reputation “of: having 
contributed, in:the least degree, ‘to the 
composition of that paper, he must declare, 
that he. had only to admire: it ‘in common’ 
with every man’ who heard it, but could 
lay. claim to.no part of its merits. © It 
contained in itself the whole statement, and 
all the argument:of the case. He had no 
occasion to refresh his memory by looking 
back to his own minutes. It ‘presented 
him with a ful] view-of the impolicy, the 
mischief, the: ruin of the measure. The 
noble and Jearned Jord (Erskine) summoned 
the secretary of .state (according to the 
fashion of the day) to meet hisn fpirly-‘on 
- the point,:and: say whether it would not be 
much-more: advantageous, as well as more 
graceful in the British Government, to take 
advantage of the proposition, which: the: 
Americans had. made to the two bellige- 
rents, and instantly to do away the Orders 
in. Council. He»challenged him to meet 
and argue the case fairly ; whether, even: 
on their own. proceeding, this would not 
be:the more prudent.as well as more dig- 
nified course.’ By the letter of Mr. Ers- 
kine, they had directed him: to say, that if 


the French did away their Decree, our 





‘Orders in Council: would ‘of ‘course: beat’ 
anehd. ' They had ‘put themselves there- 


fore, into’ that’ predicament, ‘in’ which Gf 
the French yielded; they must’ yield alsoy: 
and*then they were to come’in for a share: 
only, in common with France, of the Ameti-' 
can commerce. Whereas if they: took ad=: 


vantage of the olfer fairly made by the’ 


Americans, ‘and repealed their Orders in’ 


Council, without. waiting for the French: 


repeal, they would have a monopoly ofthe: 


American commerce, and would be ‘able’ 


to deprive the French of all participation 
in its As a matter of policy, therefore, ‘as 
well as of -grace, they ought not to'‘omit 
this opportunity which their own miscon-° 
duct “had: afforded them. For though ‘it 
was: wrong originally to put themselves 
into this:state with America, the very de-’ 
claration they made by Mr. Erskine ena-' 
bled them to profit in: this: way from’ the 


. present posture of their affairs. Thenoble 


and learned lord concluded a yery able and: 
argumentative speech with a strong appeal 
to their lordships‘on the calamities’ which 
@ perseverance in this system was’certain® 
to bring upon the country and which he 
was sure;'whatever they might be disposed’ 
to admit in language, they all must feel in 
en hearts. unig 
The Earl of Liverpool supported the 
Orders in Council, as being feanded upon 
the right, which every belligerent nation 
had, of retaliating upon its enemy: the acts: 
of aggression, which» that enemy had: 


adopted against’ it. He considered the: . 


evil. of the Orders in Council, ‘as they‘ 
affected America, ‘only as incidental. con-* 
sequences of the just retaliation, which, as 
a neutral nation she could have no right 
to impute to’Great Britain as an act of hos- 
tility, or of unjustifiable violence upon her | 
neutrality; but should seek redress from ' 
France, with whoin the first cause of com- 
plaint originated. . America should call on 
the aggressor'to redress’the wrong he had’ 


committed and return to the law of na+": 


tions. On this subject he had never any’ 
contradiction with the late Government, 

and the principle, upon which he was now ' 
arguing, he said; wasto be found expressly 

laid down in: lord Howick’s: letter to Mr. * 
Rich. He contended also, that the Milan! 
Decree of the 10th of December could: 

afford no reason | for the Order of the 10th’ 
January, With» respect to: the offers. of: 
America, he treated them as very’ unsa-’ 
tisfactoty. Amefica, he said,‘had shewed 
no disposition to act properly towards us,’ 
but, ou the contrary, had held out every» 
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temptation. to France ; had allowed the 
right an France to make any Orders, which 
might’ affect Great Britain, provided: she 
only repealed: those Decrees whieh inter- 
fered with the convenience of Awerica, 
while, at the sate time, she demantled of 
us, that we should repeal the whole of our 
Orders in Council. It was never distinctly 
held out to us, that.if we would repeal. the 
Orders, she would act. with, hostility to 
France; but only, that the consequence of 
such a repeal would be the -alteration of 
the conduct of France, or that it would 
lead to some change, which would bea 
return to the law of nations. That, if we 
would revoke so much of our Orders as 
affected their neutrality, that would have 
an effect npon the Embargo as to us, but 


no distinct proposition was made. Much 








1806, had 


had been said upon the commerce of the 
country being injured by the Orders, 
which led to avery important question. 
As far as concerned the colonies it was 
connected with the navigation laws; those 


_ laws which it had upon sonie occasions 


been the practice of late political econo- 
mists to, consider as of doubtful policy, 
but which hed been the great support 
of the ‘commeree of the country. He 


imputed in this respect, much impro- 


priety to the conduct of the late go- 


vernment, and charged them with havimg | 


by their procedures, with respect to the 
operation of those laws in the colo- 
nies, dene great injury, even of having 
gone very far towards ruining the ship- 


: ping interest. He also noticed the Abo- 
Hi 


ion of the Slave Trade, as greatly afiect- 
ing the intefest of the colonies, and making 


them less able to bear the inconvenience 


of the Embargo at the prescnt ‘time. In 
answer to the arguments drawn from the 
effect of the Orders in Council: on the ex- 

trade, he contended, that. our exports 


rt 
poe risen, since those Orders, with respect 


te all nations, except America. The noble 
mover had stated the injury to commerce 
as @ growing evil, which would bé felt 


. More now: than at the first; but he consi- 


dered, that the reverse of this. was the 
truth, and that the inconvenience felt in 
the novelty of the measure would be les- 
sened or removed in the colonies, by the 
means which they would resort to of ob- 
taining supplies from other sources. In 
confirmation of the flourishing . state of 


‘commerce, ds opposed to. the noble lord’s 


statement upon the exports, he stated, that 


the four quarters for the years 1807 and 
Vou. XII. 


Fond 3,839,000/. which, as being: derived 
from every species of revenue, proved the 
flourishing state of the resources of the 
country. He concluded..by declaring, 
that the Orders in Council were founded ia 
justice, approved by experience, and were 
the best. means ot setaliating upon the ag- 
gressor, the acts by which he had violated 
the laws of nations, 

. Lord Grenville said, that at so late. an 
hour.of the might he should not think of 
troubling their lordships, but with a very 
few words indeed. He adverted with great 
feeling to the allusion that had been made 
by a noble earl (Bathurst) to Mr. Gren- 
ville, as having been the first cause of the 
separation of America from Great Britain, 
He corrected the noble eafl’s statement, 
and shewed from dates, that though Mr. 
George Grenville had more than 40 years 
ago proposed a small tax on the United 
States, yet the measure wag in a few. 
months repealed; and when afterwards 
taken up by another minister of the crown, 
-it had met with kis warm opposition, as a 
measure, which ence conceded upon prin- 
ciple, ought never to have been resumed, 
The least calamity, that flowed from tha 
inconsiderate measure, was the separation 
of the colonies; the real calamity was. 
the loss of character which the parent 
state incurred, When the noble. earl 
therefore recalled his view to the conduet _ 
of his ancestor, in regard to America, 
he recalled to him only what gave 
him pride and satisfaction. He next 
alluded to what had fallen from a noble 
viscount (Melville,) but. as he had left the 
-house, he should not combat the opinions 
he had held—one thing, however he de- 
plored—that the noble viscount had. left 
the house, and had not heard the language 
of his majesty’s Secretary of State, who 
jhad spoken last—for the noble viscount 
had said, that, he would vote for the Ad- 
dress moved this night, if he saw any in- 
disposition in the king’s minister to nego- 
ciate with America in-the spirit of peace. 
Now, if ‘he had heard the-noble earl who 
had just sat down, he must: haye. been 
convinced that there was no amicable dis- 
position .in his majesty’s government to- 
wards America, and consequently he must 
have voted, on his own’principles, for the 
Address. —The noble lord painted in 
strong colours the argument of the noble 
earl (Liverpool); in his attempt fo raise a 
difference in the proposition that had been 
made by America to the two belligerents, 
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found; tliat they were shortly and literally 
the same. The noble lord explained this, 
by shewing that the French Decree had a 
double character; that of municipal re- 
gulation, which it was admitted every in- 
depéndant.state had a right to enact un- 
qvestioned ; and the other, that which 


““. gttempted to touch the Jaw of nations, on. 


the high seas, and which was the only 
_ matter of aggression to’ America. He 


complained of the noble earl’s not stating |. 


the position fairly, and then drawing from 
his own mistatement an unjust and inju- 
rious inference, thatthe American minis- 
ter ee -his willingness to acquiesce 
in the principle,nay to afford the means to 
France, of annoying England, provided 
only. she would give the Americans relief 
from their own grievance, Nothing could 
be more disingenuous than this interpreta- 
tion; and the noble earl had further insi- 


nuated, that an amicable termination of |, 


the differences could not be Jooked* for 
while a party hostile to this country held 
the government:in America—an insinua- 
tion which was certainly not calculated to 
conciliate. He concluded with an -ani- 
mated appeal to ‘the house to interfere 


between the passions of the king’s mi- 


nisters and the distresses of the coun- 


try. ; 4: ' 

ft he Earl of Liverpool explained, and 
stated; that he only said, that if the same 
disposition to friendship prevailed in Ame- 
rica, now as when Washington and “Adams 
were in office, the same difficulties would 
not be felt. - ttc daate 

The house then divided on the Ques- 
tion— 
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List of the Minority. 
‘ Present. 

Dukes of Viscount 
Gloucester, Sidmouth: 

Norfolk. Lords , 

Marquises of St. John, 

Stafford, Hastings, (earl of 

- Headfort. Moira), 

Earls King, : 
Derby, Clifton (earl of 
Essex, _Darnly), 
Albemarle, Ponsonby (earl of 
Bristol, Besborough), 
Cowper, Mountfort, 
Stanhope, ‘Hawke, ae 

« Buckinghannshire, Sundridge (duke. of 

~ Resslya. » Argyle), 


ra 





_ Bulkeley, Spencer (marquis of 
. Pate Slendiord). aye 
Grenville, Ailsa (earl, of Cas, 
Auckland, silis), , 
Carrington, Bishop of 
Dundas, Oxford. 
Erskine, 
Prories. 
Dukes of ' Grey. 
Grafton, Viscounts 
St. Albans, Hereford, 
Bedford, Bolingbroke, 
Devonshire. ' Duncan, 
Marquises of Anson, 
Buckingham, Lords 
Bute. , Monson, 
Earls Foley, 
Suffolk, Ashburton, ‘* 
Shaftesbury, Braybrooke, 
Jersey, Mendip (viscount 
Cholmondeley, Clitiden),. 
- Wentworth - Fitz- Yarborough, 
william, Glastonbury, 
Thanet, Lilford, 
Guildford, Carysfort, 
Darlington, Ossory, 
Hardwicke, Lauderdale, 
‘Spencer, Crewe, 
Fortescue, Ponsonby of Imo- 
Lucan, killy. 
St. Vincent, Bishop of , 
Orford, Lincoln. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

° Friday, February 17. 
[EMBEZZLEMENT OF THE Pustic Mo- 
ney.]. Sir John Newport rose: pursuant to 
notice; to move for leave.to bring in a Bill 
to render the Embezzlement of Public 
Money; by any collector, agent, or other 
person entrusted to receive the same, 
felony without benefit of clergy. » Not 
anticipating any objection to the Bill, he 
felt. it unnecessary to trouble the house 
at any length now. He. found, so long 


.| since as the 29th of his late majesty, a Bill 


had passed, to render it felony without 
benefit of ‘clergy, for any. person em- 
pore in the collection of public. monies 
in Ireland, to: embezzle any sum above 
50l. That Bill, however, had become 
obsolete, and was not sufficient to answer 
the objects of this Bill, which was to.carry 
the law further, and to reach the principal 
as well as -the deputy officers: entrusted 
with the receipt of, the public. money. 


| He therefore: moved for leave to bring in 


the Bill. 

The Speaker suggested to the right hon. 
baronet, that the regular. course of pro» 
ceeding in such cases, was to move °for 


| leave to. .bring ia a Bill for the better 
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revention of frauds and embezzlements 
in such cases, and leave it for the Com- 
mittee on the Bill to.insert the punishment 
to be inflicted on offenders. 

Sir John Newport amended his motion. 

‘Mr. Foster wished to apprize the right 
hon. baronet that he had a Bill in contem- 
plation, which he intended shortly to intro- 
duce, and which, besides embracing all the 
objects of the Bill now proposed, would ex- 
tend much further# . He therefore wished 
the right-hon. baronet to postpone the in- 
troduction of his Bill until the other should 
come before the house : if, however, he 
wished to persevere, there would be no 
negative to bis motion. : 

ir John Newport said, it would be time 
enough to withdraw his Bill, when he 
should fiad that his objects were answered 
by the Bill.now announced. It had been 
already provided. by a regulation, that no 
greater sum should remain in the hands 
of any collector than 300/., notwithstand- 
ing which, it was found that there.had been 
left in the charge of one officer upwards 
of. 30,000/.; and recently, the collector 
of Cork, Mr. O-Connor, had embezzled 
23,0001. « 

Sir Arthur Wellesley admited that the 
collector of Cork had embezzled this sum; 
but it was the collection of only one week ; 
and he eloped at the moment that a com- 
missioner was sent down to enquire the 
reason of his delaying his payments.— 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

[Mr. Beresrorn’s ComPLaiNnT. AGAINST 
THE Morninc Post.] Mr. Beresford 
rose and said, that.as he seldom troubled 
the house, he hoped for their indulgence 
while he stated a circumstance. which re- 
garded their Privileges. If he had as- 
serted any thing in that house respecting 
any member which he knew to be founded, 
he should be one of the last to retract his 
words ; and if, on the other hand, any 
words were imputed to him, which were 
hurtful to the feelings of any member, 
and which he had not employed, he should 
hold it extremely unmanly to omit the 
first. opportunity of satisfying the feelings of 
such member by a candid explanation. In 
the Morning Post of thisday there appeared 
a statement of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee last night, in which words were im- 


puted to him, reflecting on the conduct : 
e 


of an hon. gent. which he certainly never 
uttered. The words were these :—* Mr. 
“ Beresford, addressing himself to Mr. 
« Wardle, said, he could. not refrain from 
‘ apimadverting on several parts of the 
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« hon. member’s conduct -in reference to 
«chim. from the. commencement -of this. 
“inquiry. He consideredit unhandsome 

‘‘and ungentlemanly. Upon this, some 

“« smart. retorts passed between Mr, War- 

«dle and Mr. Beresford.’’ Mr. Beres- 

ford thought it quite unnecessary for him 

to appeal to the recollection.of the house 
whether he had ever addressed any such 
words to the hon. gent. In fact, none 

such were uttered by him : and he should 

have felt it extremely unmanly not to take 

the first opportunity of making this ex- 

planation, in order to remove any impres- 

sion which such a publication mightmake 

on that hon. gent.’s feelings. Jt was.a 

gross misrepresentation, and therefore he 

should move, “ That the printer of the 

Paper in question should appear at .the — 
bar to-morrow in the custody of the ser- 
jeant at arms.’ 

The Speaker said, that the course usual 
on such occasions was to give in the Pa- 
per contaihing the misrepresentation to 
be read by the clerk ; and then to move 
that the printer do appear at the bar on a 
future day. 

Mr. Beresford ‘accordingly gave in the 
Paper, when the passage was read by the 
clerk. Mr. B. then. said it was not his 
wish, from any personal feeling, to pro- 
ceed to extremities with the printer. in 
this case: he had merely taken up the 
matter as a gross and mischievous breach 
of the privileges of the house. He would 


rather leave it to their discretion ; but,- 


if they encouraged him, he would repeat 
his motion. 

The Speaker said, if the hon. gent. did 
not wish to make any formal complaint, 
it would be best to hold the business oyer 
in suspense, in order*to see whether the 
party persisted in statements of the same 
colour and tendency ; and therefore he 


suggested that the subject should be fur- 


ther considered on Monday sennight. 
—Mr. Beresford acquiesced. 

Lord Folkestone seconded this latter 
proposition, and rose to bear his testimony, 
in the absence of his ‘hon. friend. (Mr. 
Wardle,) that the wofds in question had 
not been used, and that the feelings of 


his hon. friend were in “no respect ag- .— 


grieved. The noble lord approved of the 


course proposed to be adopted, and ac- 
knowledged the handsome and honourable 
manner in which the hon. gent. had taken 
up the subject, ; 

Mr. _N. Calvert did not object to the 
motion; but at the same time observed, 
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that these things, in gerieral, {were too 
slightly passed ever,’ and particularl 
with respect to the liberties taken wit 
the speeches of members of that house. 
The Chancellor of ' the ob- 


served, that if an hon. member had brought 


forward .a.complaint of this nature, and 
insisted upon panishnient for a breach of 
privilege, he could not see how the house 
could . refrain from entertaining the sub- 
ject, and proceeding to punishment. But 
_ under all the circumstances it must be al- 
lowed, that it was scarcely possible but 
there must sometimes be mistakes. A 
paper had been put into his hands this 
day, in which there was a most complete 
misrepresentation, with respect to a ma- 
terial part of the statement which he had 
made to the Committee, in the affair of 
the Note which purported to be that of 
the D.of Y. But, as he was aware that 
this misrepresentation was altogether un- 
intentional, he had not felt sore on the 
subject. > 
Mr. W. Smithagreed with what had fall- 
en from the right hon. gent. except in so 
far as he seemed to consider the pressure 
upon any particular member as the mea- 
sure of punishment. A member might 
feel himself severely aggrieved, and from 
a proper sense of his own dignity, propose 
a severe punishment, when the house 
might see reason to dispose of the matter 
in a very different way. The person 
who made the misrépresentation might be 
wholly unconscious that he did so, and 
might have no idea of the mischief that 
might result from it; but, at the same 
time, had: it been thought fit to call the 
parties to the bar, and to give them such 
reprimand as the nature of the case might 
require, hedid not see that the parties 
themselves would have had any right to 
complain. This, he believed, would not 
injure the liberty of the press, for which 
none could be a. more strenuous adyo- 
cate than he was. He, however, thought 
the course at present proposed perfectly 
proper, and fully agreed, that while the 
Ce of the proceedings of the 
ouse Were connived at, and he hoped it 
would always be connived at, unintentionu} 
mistakes ought to meet with mdulgence. 
Mr. Yorke thought that the liberty of 
the press had of late been carried to such 
lengths, and the misrepresentations of the 
proceedings in’'that house, both collectively 
and individually, had for someé. time been 
so frequent, that it was time for the house 
te Come to some understanding on the 
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sabject. He regretted that he was’ not 
im the house’ when this business was in- 
troduced; but from what he undérsteod, 
he agreed with the last hon. gent, in — 
thinkmg that the printer ont to be. 
brought to the bar to answer fips od 
duct. Astothe liberty of the press, he him- 
self had been bred up in principles which, | 
faught him to view it as the palladium of 
British liberty; but he thowght that front 
a laxity of discipline in the exercise of ~ 
that liberty, of late so much licentious- 
ness had erept in, as to call for some effec- 
tual check to its progress. He did not 
feél a wish to introduce any new law or 
statute on the subject, but merely a vigi+ 
lant exercise of the laws already in exis- 
tence. As to the encroachments which 
had been made upon the privileges of that 
house by the publication of its proceed- 
ings, he was not one of those who wished 
for any rigorous exertion of theit powers 
in that respect ; but he thought, at least, 
that those who took upon them to infringe 
those privileges, by publishing the pro- 
ceedings of the house, should be responsi- 
ble: for their misrepresentations, whether 
intentional or otherwise. Tht rules of 
the hoase ought not to be violated : 
trivial mistakes might be passed over, be- 
eause, otherwise, inquiries would be endless; 
but where such serious complaints as the _ 
present were made, he thought the printer 
should be called to the bar and punished. _ 
Mr. Whitbread rose, and said lie could 
not agree with the principle laid down by _ 
the right hon. gent, who spoke last,of acting 
‘with rigour in the case of an unintentional 
misrepresentation of what had passed in 
that sate, The mischief arising from 
such €rrors was nothing in comparison 
with the good which the country dérived 
from the publication of the substance of 
what was spoken by menjbers within those 
walls. This was not the first time of late 
that the right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) had 
expressed his disapprobation of the licen- 
tiousness of the press ; but before the right 
hon. gent. complained of that licentious- 
ness, in respect to the publications to 
which he had before alluded, it should be 
proved that they were libels, and un 
founded in truth. On the contrary, thosé 
publications complained of were prodtic- 
tive of the happiest consequences to the 
country, in promoting inquiries which 
otherwise would never be instituted, The 
right hon. gent had said, that the privi- 
leges of the house were equal to their own 





protection ; but he never knew from any in- 
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starice of the nature now under discussion, 
wherein ‘those privileges were exerted, 
that the least good ensued. The right hon. 

: complained of laxity in discipline 
' towards the press of late: it did not ap- 

pear, however, that the law officers of the 

. crown had been remiss in their duty, if he 
looked’ to the numerous prosecutions for 
fibels which ‘were carrying’ on ;. nor was 
it at all evident, that the courts of law had 
beeh criminally lenient in awarding their 
punishments, Mr. Whitbread then ex- 

essed a wish, that the Chancellor of the 
hequer, in order to obviate a mistake 
which appeared in his Natrative last night, 
by the insertion of the word not, would 
insert the whole of that Narrative apon the 
Minutes, as he for one was happy to ae- 
knowledge that Narrative to be a complete 
and faithful picture of the proofs he after- 
wards adduced. 
Mr. Yorke denied that he had ever said 

’ that any new laws were necessat'y to re- 
strain the freedom of the press. 

_ “Mr. Whitbread said that he might have 

misconceived the right hon. gent. but that 
he understood him both on this and a 
former occasion to have said something to 
that effect. 
Mr. Bathurst thought the insertion on 
fhe minutes of the Narrative alluded to 

,would be an irregular proceeding ; but 
with respect to what had been said of the 
Liberty of the Press, though he was one of 
those who wished to support it when ge- 
nuine, he could not avoid observing the 
recent notoriety of its licentiousness ; and 
if public bodies allowed their proceedings 
to be misrepresented, it was impossible to 
say where that licefitiousness would stop. 
He deprecated the severity with which the 
hon. gent. who last spoke had adverted, 

though obliquely, to the‘ conduct of the 

Law Officers of the Crown, and Jadges of 
the land, ih prosecuting and punishing li- 

belfers. If men were guilty of eriminal 
acts, thefe were public tribunals in the 
coutitry to which recourse might be had 
for justice against them; but if: persons 
were roahery to take vengeance into their 
own hands, by publishing their accusa- 

tions in preferencé, it was impossible to 
say where thé mischief would terminate, 

jis had been the Casein some recent li- 
bellous publications, the authors of which 
were the sources. wlience some gentle- 
men had detived the grounds of their 

Charges, and yet they could make nothing 

. the proofs those persons were able. to 

roish. 
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The Chancellor of the , i atiswer 
to what had fallen from Mr. Whitbread, 


said, it would be an irregular proceedin; 

to enter upon the Minates of the Cone 
mittee, the whole of the ‘Narrative, by 
which he had felt it necessary to introduce 
the complicated circutnstances afterwards 
produced i evidence respecting col. Ha- 
milton and capt. Sandon. Whatever facts 
were within his own rege he was 
ready to state if examitied, and his answers 
would be the most regular form in which 
the subject could yon in'the Minutes. 

On the question that the debate on this 
subject shoald be postponed to Monday 
se’nnight, 

The. Attorney General rose. He said that 
an hon. gent. opposite ae Whitbread) 
had been:pleased to declare, that the pre- 
sent law officers of tlie crown had not 
been tethiss in entering into prosecutions 
for Libels. That term, well worked up 
and sent abroad, might produce a ver 
different sentiment in the public mind, 
Indeed, he himself could not avoid sup- 
posing it possible, that by “ not remiss” 
the hon. gent. intended to imply that they 
had been more than properly diligent. 
Whether he meant so or not he did not 
know, but the words were capable of that | 
construction, and would, he had no doubt, 
receive that construction from some of 
those, respecting whose conduct a com- 
plaint was then before the house. Cer- 
tainly, what the honourable ~ gentleman 
had said was not intended for commen- ‘ 
dation ; but he would appeal to every ho- 


nourable gentleman in the house who had — - 


heard of the publications against which _ 
rosecutions had been instituted, and who 
had read @ tenth part of the publications 
against which prosecutions might have 
been instituted, whether the law officers 
of the crown could with justice be accused 
of a disposition to prosecute too frequently, 
With respect to the judgments of the 
courts of justice, the hon. gent. had insi- 
nuated, and that not darkly, that they were 
severe. He fully believed, that the 
learned and upright judges of our courts, 
who pronounced their sentences with 
deliberation and impartiality, would not 
want able defenders in the house of com- 
mons, if their conduct was fairly, pro» 
erly, and manfully brought forward ; 
Ene he did not think justice was done 
them, when general reflections were thus 
thrown out to be re-published by persons, 
on the conduct of some of whom heir 
judgment had béen passed ; and this under 
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the authority of. the hon. gent. that their 
judgments had been severe.. He had not 
heard the hon. gent. specify any particu- 
lar instances of severity. He dared to say 
that he would not do so; because the hon. 


gent. knew that if. there was a just, legi-’ 


timate, and constitutional ground of com- 
plaint. against. them, that was not the wa 
in which it ought to be preferred, Their 
judgments, he was well convinced, would 
stand the most severe investigation of the 
public or of any individual, but.then that 
inquiry ought to be definite ; it should be 
marked with precision what. was. com- 
_ plained of, in order to give those against 
whom the complaint was made some 
roper opportunity to defend themselves. 
hey ought not to be driven, as they might 
be i dag by the way in ‘which the hon, 
or. speech would. probabjy be intro- 
uced in sonie of the news-papers, either 
‘ to submit silently to calumny, or to de- 
scend to what he was sure they never would 
descend to ; namely, to defend themselves 
by channels similar to those by which 
they were attacked. 
Mr. Whitbread. I rise only to say that I 
am ready and willing, if it be consistent 
with the forms of the house, to state to 
what particular judgments I have alluded. 
Mr. Sec. Canning was astonished that— 
Lord Porchester spoke to order. He con- 
ceived that the house had, for a consider- 
able time, swerved from the object before 
them. It was perfectly disorderly thus 
to prolong this debate, or to enter into any 
examination of the conduct of the courts 
of justice. 
Mr. Secretary Canning, in his own con- 
ception, was strictly in order. He had 
entered the house a considerable time 
after the commencement of the discussion, 
but he understood that it began with a 
complaint on the part of an hon. member, 
of a misrepresentation of his sentiments in 
a newspaper of the day ; that that occa- 
sioned a dissertation on the Liberty of the 
Press ; that that produced- a censure of 
Ahe prosecutions for libels; ‘and ‘that that 
caused, what it was very natural to, cause, 
@ recommendation to the hon. gent. op 
_ site, from his hon. and learned friend, that 
if he complained of the ‘administration of 
justice, in that house, to do so, not inci- 
dentally, or by implication, but in that 
grave and serious manner which’ so im- 
portant a subject demanded. ‘The’ hon. 
ent. had received a very just adnionition 
from his hon. and learned friend, and’ he 
had risen to joinhis admonition. = 
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| . Lord Folkestone spoke to order. . It was 
certainly very irregular for one hon. mem- 
ber thus to talk of admonishing another. 

The Speaker decided, that as the debate 
had taken such a turn, Mr. Canning was 
strictly in order, and that the noble lord 
was not warranted in his objection. 

Lord Folkestone said, that after what had 
fallen from the chair, he could not but ap- 
prehend that he had been misunderstood, 
He had not complained of the turn which 
the debate had taken; he had complained 
of the right hon, gent. having talked of 
admonishing an hon.. member ; and that 
this was not a casual. expression was evi- 
dent, by the word “ admonition” having 
been twice used in a very warm.manner 
by the right hon, gent.. Was it regular to 
pérmit one hon. member to rise merely for 
ahs parpone of admonishing another ? 

e Speaker was not aware that he was 


| called upon nicely to measure, and ig 
e 


every expression that might chance to 
used in debate, or that his duty demanded 
his interference, unless he felt strong] 
that any personal disrespect was intended. 

Mr. Secretary Canning declared, that he 
had never risen with less warmth than he 
had thisevening. He had little ornothing 
to add to that which he had already said. 
Whether the hom gent. complained gene- 
rally of the administration of justice, or 
whether, as it appeared by his subsequent 
statement, he complained of any particu- 
-lar instance of mal-administration, the sub- 
ject was one which it was perfectly fitting 
for a member to introduce to the house ; 
but then, he dare not venture to say he 
would admonish, but he would suggest to 
the hon. gent. that it ought to i done 
with the utmost gravity and deliberation, 
and not incidentally in such a debate as 
the present. Whenever the hon. gent. 
might think proper to bring the discussion 
forward, he had no doubt that the venera- 
ble judges whom he accused would find 
able defenders in that house, amply pro- 
vided with both the means and the incli- 
nation to do them justice. . 

-Mr, Whitbread assured the right hon. 
gent. that he should be always cate to 
hear any thing from him in the way of 
‘admonition ;’ in the present instance, 
however, it was quite unnecessary. He had 
not accused the Judges of too great severity, 
but he had said they could not be accused 
of lenity in their sentences, on those who 
had been convicted of supporting the licen- 
tiousness of the press. He had also said, 


| that too severe judgments would only pro- 
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duce the contrary effect to that which was 
intended. If he had intended to animad- 
‘vert on the Judges, he would have done it 
directly, by bringing forward.a charge in 
the regular manner.—As to the right hon. 
Secretary, he would doubly thank him, if, 

‘as to night, he would always openly state 
to whom he alluded, and not merely utter 
an’ insinuation which left its meaning in 
doubt. 

The further consideration of this subject 
was postponed to Monday se’nnight. 

[Conpuct or THE Duxs or York,] The 
house having resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee to inquire further into the Conduct of 
h. r. h. the Duke of York ; 

Mr. Wharton stated to the Committee, 
that he, as their Chairman, had received a 
letter from lieut. col. Tucker on the sub- 
ject of this Inquiry, which he would beg 
Jeave to read to the Committee.—[Here 
the letter, which will be found at p, 824. 
was read. } . : 

Sir A. Wellesley rose for the purpose of 
paying a just tribute to.the talents and ser- 
vices of the officer in question, He had 
known him particularly well in Portugal, 
and certainly esteemed him a very meri- 
torious officer. He was the more willing 
to state this, as he had many communica- 
tions with that officer’s family ; and he be- 
lieved, that at the time col. Tucker was 
about to be promoted, several applications 
had been made to him offering him ad- 
vancement, by money-brokers, which that 
officer spurned at with becoming contempt. 
He knew that col. Tucker got his promo- 
tions properly, and all by brevet rank. 

Earl Temple was happy to add his mite 
to. the applause of the gallant general as 
to the brother who had fallen, and he was 
sure the same'justice would be done to the 
living brother. He would afterwards move 
that the Letter should be entered’on the 
Minutes. 

Lord Folkestone was inclined perfectly 
to coineide with the opinions of those who 
had preceded him as to the merits of the 


two officers; he apprehended the name of | 


Tucker had been placed in the evidence 
improperly for that of Trotter. 

Sir T: Turton objected tothe Letter’s 
being entered on the Minutes, as it could 
not possibly be evidence. -. 

.The Chancellor ef the Exchequer thought 
that no objection could be urged except as 
to the identity of the writing; many 
letters had been put on the Minutes on as 
slight grounds. 

r. Sturges Bourne said, that one serious 
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charge (that of col. French) was entirely 
ounded on similar evidence. © 

Earl Temple thought that if the writing 
was first proved the difficulty would be 
done away. ner 

This was deferred until some person was 
to be found who could prove the writing. 

Mr. Wardle wished here to read a Letter 
which he had received from Miss Taylor 
relative to her testimony :—“ Sir—Mrs. 
« Hovenden has chosen to draw some.in- 
“ ferences unfavourable to me in her evi- 
“dence. I have only to say, that she visit- 
“ed me once at Bayswater and. once at 
“Dalby Terrace. She has said,she would’ 
“not place her daughter under my care. 
“Ido not know whether she would do 
“ that‘or not: but-1 know she sent her _ 
“niece, of the age of 14 years, on a visit 
“to me. (Signed) Anne Taytor.”’— 

Mr. Wardle did not desire this to be 
placed upon the Minutes. , 

Mr. W. Smith wished to know whether: 
the hon. member intended to found any 
pueden upon the letter of Miss Taylor ; 

e thought her case was a peculiarly hard 
one; he did not see why any shadow of 
disgrace should attach to-her (cries of - 
Hear! and Order!). I should imagine 
(said Mr. Smith) that when any man rises 
in this house to advocate the cause of an 
unprotected female, he should be suffered 
to proceed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the hon. gent. was proceeding in adisorder- 
ly course.’ If he thought Miss Taylor had 
been treated severely, he should have no- 
ticed it at the time,. and not now, after 
such an interval: if this proceeding was 
allowed, the consequences would be that 
those who were accused must defend 
themselves, and thus the time of the house 
would be wasted. 

‘Mr. W. Smith thought that the time of 
Miss Taylor’s letter being read was the most 
proper for him to make his remark on the 
subject, and he only wished to know whe- 
ther any proceeding was intended to be 
founded on her letter: however, as. the 
house did not seem inclined to entertain 
the subject, he was not anxious to press it. 


Colonel GORDON was called in, and ex- 
amined, 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

I need not ask you whether you are acquaint- 

ed with the D. of Y.’s hand-writing? I cer 
tainly am. 


Look at that paper [the short note spoken to 


by Mrs. C. “last night] the- outside and the in- 


{ 


f 
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side [Colonel Gordon looked at the letter. }-—I 
‘have myopinion upon wt. = 
State to the committee ‘your opinion.—The 
titmost I can say is, that it bears a very strong 
resemblance to h. r. h.’s hand-writing, but whe- 


ther it is or is not I-cannot take upon myself to | 


, You speak to the inside of the note, when you 
make that observation? To both inside and 
outside. 

(By Mr. H. Martin.) 


Haye you any reason to doubt that it is the 
Duke’s hand-writing? I do not think that I 
can, consistently with my own honour, give a 
stronget opinion than that which T have already 


(By Lord Folkestone.). 


Are those letters the hand-writing of the D. 
of Y.? I think that is the hand-writing of the 
D.of Y. ls letter respecting general Clavering]; 
I am of the same opinion with respect to the 
other. t y 

I observe that x gave your opjpion with 
respect to the first letter, on a comparison with 
other papers in your possession, and that you 
did not compare the two last letters that were 
shewn to you with these other papers; for what 
teason did you make. the cemparison ia the one 
ease, and not in the other? The papers with 
which I compared the first serap Poe writing, 
were letters that I have received from the D. of 
Y. in 1804, 5, 6, 7, and 8, which convinced me 
that the D. of Y. varies very little in his hand- 
writing ; I thought it necessary to make a very 
accurate ie pe of the first paper, when so 
small @ scrap of writing was produced to me, 
and I found ihe thabetvensotouslling. nek wuts 
before, bore a strong resemblance to the D.. of 
¥.’s hand-writing ; in looking over the two last 
letters, each of which contained two or three 

ages of writing, I thought it quite unnecessary 
make any such comparison. 

Was the opinion which you formed with re- 

to that writing on that scrap of paper, 
~in consequence of your knowledge of 
the D. of Y.’s writing, or merely frem: the com- 
parison which you made? From both. * 
(By Mr. H. Martin.) 

Ifa letter of the same hand-writing as that 
‘ which you call the scrap of paper, had been 
addressed’ to you, and received by you, should 
you have hesitated to act‘upon it? TF observe 
that scrap of paper had no signature affixed to 
it, I therefore would nit act upon it. 

(By Mr. Creevey,) 

If that scrap of paper had had the D. of ¥.’s 

signature affixed to it; would you have acted: 


upon it? Tf thar ) of had th 
ened of the D.of to.it, I would | 
have acted. upon it, 

(By Mr. H, Martin.) - 


‘Clavering being 


| of the other notes you 


| Y., and without 





"I im the same band in which that scrap ef] 
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paper is written, there had been the sighature 

of Frederick, of the same. x wong yey. wo 

you have acted upon it? Unless I saw the hand- 

writing in which Frederick was written, I can- 

hot possibly answer that question. 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw, 


General BROWNRIGG was called in 
examined. / 


. (By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) ; 


Look at that paper which will be put into 
yout hand Tthe short note], and say, whether 
ou believe it to be the writing of the D. of Y. 
ve you formed any opinion of that hand- 
writing? I think it resembles the D. of Y.’s 
hand-writing, but I cannot positively say it is 
his hand-writing. [The letter respecting gen, 
ewn to gen. Brownrigg]. 
This is certainly like the D, of Y.’s hand-writ» ~ 


ing, that I haye now looked at; but I do not 


think, the address is; the address is not like his 
royal highness’s writing. 

Do you believe it is his hand-writing? It ig 
so like his hand-writing, that I should conclade 
it is; I speak of the letter, dated Sandgate, Aa- 
gust 24, 1804. [The other letter produced by 
Mrs. C. was shewn to gen. Brownrigg} This let- 
ter is also like the D. of Y.’s writing. 

What is your opinion upon it; do you be- 
lieve that to be his writing? I do believe it to 
be his hand-writing ; it is-so like it, that I con- 
elude it to be his writing; and this letter, dated 


the 4th of August 1805, is not at all hke his 
hand-writing ; ‘I should not suppose it is. 
Look at the short note; look over leaf; what 


is your opinion of that ; what. do you believe 
respecting that? My opinion is, that it is not 
so like the D. of Y,’s hand-writing a3 the others; 
it does not resemble the D. of Y.’s hand-writing 
in the same degree that the others do; there 
certainly does appear to me a similarity be- 
tween the Duke’s writing and this; yet I can- - 
not speak so positively as to its being his writ- 
img as Edo to the others; I cannot‘speak so de- 

Ts the direetion of that note mére or less like 
the D. of Y¥.’s hand-writing than the direction 
ak to? I think it i 
more like it; I think the address appears to be 
written in the same hand as the inside; the ad- 
dress is written in a better hand, it is written 
fairer and more distinctly. are 

From your observation of the hand-writing of 
the short note, do you or do you not believe it 
to be the hand-writing of h. r.h.? Ti certainly 
do not believe it to. bethe hand-writing of the 


| D,. of Y., that is to say, I could not swear it 


was the D. of Y,’s hand-writing. 

(By Mr. H- Martin.) i 
- If the D, of Y.’s signature had been to that 
note, would you have acted upon it? IT 
think I ‘should; looking ‘at it cursorily, as 


| — saprneca eye et ag note from the D. of 


aving any ficion: that’ it 


: susp 
could not be the D. of ¥.’shand-writing, I very 














i 
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0 should have 1 
any been.to og -— ; 


~ (By Lord Folkestone.) 


In this case, what gave you any suspicion that 
that could not be the D. of Y.’s writing? Be- 
cause I -happetiéd to be in the house of com- 
amons last night, and heard this Note made a 
matter of question in the house; that is my 
reason. ‘ 

Are the committee to understand, that you 
do not believe that note to be the hand-writing 
of the D. of Y.? I can only repeat what I have 
before said,in answer to the same question; I 
‘think T bave already answered that question in 
my last answer but one. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Colonel GORDON was again called in, and 
‘ae examined, 


_. By Lord Folkestone.) 


Did you ever hear that there was any suspi-; 
eion raised respecting the small note which was’ 
. Jately- put into your hand, whether it was the: 
D. of Y.’s hand-writing or not, before you were 
examined at the bar upan that-aubject? Cer-: 


upon it, if his signa- 


tainly Thave. 

When-and where? The best way for me to/ 
proceed is to tell-the thing exaotly.as it happen-, 
ed from the beginning to the ste T think ‘last’ 
Saturday week about half past ten ot night, the! 


D. of Y. and Mr. Adam called at my house; I}} 


had been extremely fatigued and was going to 
ibed ; Iwas undressed; I went.in my undress 
gato the room where.were the D. of Y. and Mr. | 
Adam. the first word that .was said to me .was 
’ ‘by the D..of Y., and I think the words were 
these;  Here-is a.very extraordinary business; 
“ here is aiforgery.”. Upon which Mr. Adam} 
xelated to me, that .capt. Sundon and col. Ha-! 
qnilten:had come to town ; that.cal. Hamilton; 
had‘called upon him, and told him, that he had} 
seen a note of the D.‘of Y.’s in the possession 
of capt. Sandon. After some further conversa- 
Aion, more.general upon this point and others 
connected with it, it was determined that I 
should desire col. Hamilton to:call at the Horse 
‘Guards the next day at one o’clock,.to meet 
AMr. Adam ; I. did do.so, and the next day.at 
one o’slock the messenger brought word to me 
hat cal, Hamilton was waiting in the usual 
waiting room; Mr, Adam went out to bim, and 
Shat is all that I.can speak asito this note, of| 
my_own knowledge. - 
iDo.-you :mean. to state, that the suspicion 
avbich you had heard of, respecting this note, 
gwas ep.expression of the ‘D. of | Y. respecting a! 


—, : Certainly. + , | 
.do you kpow that this is the same note | 
4o,which; the D. of Y. alluded? . Lreally domot’ 


Anow any thing-about it, I never heard. of any! 
other pote. . 





—s: 





» gave y duet naiiek bles ache Tones shet’ fe 
. tome tated. 


Yes, I have. In-continuation of. 


that } went 





the next.day,.the or Tues- | 


Vou. XII. 





ow. Sunday, 1 think, I may state | 
‘Monday 


to the Chancellox of the Exchequer, andi 


day : 
‘had further conversation upon this very ‘note, 


but I think merely recapitulation of what I 
have already stated to this committee. 

, Have you had any othor conversation ahout 
this note ac that a. with any person? I 
have carefully avoi any conyergation o 
it; but I thiftk the other Guiding, eas or 8 
evenings ago, waiting in the radm above stairs , 


_with gol. Hamilton, some conversation, yery ge- 


neral, arose upon the subject of this pote; but 

it was so very general, so very loose, (far, asd 

have mentioned before, J carefully avoided in- 

terfering in it) that I'can anly bring to. my re- 

collection that same. conversation. did arise. 
Have you bad any conversation whatever, re- 

Specting that note, but this which you have | 

mentioned? 1 think J mentioned. the subject 

ip Pete eee ce pre wnat 
and.also:to gen. Browntigg, perhaps to Mr. 

Harrison, wh whom Sueonenisthe confiden- 

tially; beyond that, I do not think that I have. 
What was it that you stated to those gentle- 

men? I. must have stated to them pretty 
nearly the very same words that I have stated 
to this committee, as nearly as I ean recollect, 
uor more nor less, 

: hig you see any copy of this note? Yes, 
id. : 
‘When was that?—I think it was the same 

evening that.the D. of Y, and Mr. Adam called 

upon me, pts 
In whose possession was it, Mr. Adam’s, or 
the D. of ¥./s? I think it was.in the possession 
of Mr. Adam. oe 
Have you.had any conversation with the D. 
of Y. upon that subject since that evening 

Yes, I have. : pis 
When was that? I have had frequent con- 

versations with him upon it. oe 
Detail those conversations .as nearly as you 

can? I think a detail of those conversati 

would be little more than repetition of the D. 

of Y.’s assertion, that he thought the thing was 

a forgery. 
When was the last conversation you had 

with the D. of Y. upon that subject? I will 

repeat the last conversation, I think, which. 
took pee this morning about half past ten 
CK, 


o'clock, when I went to the D. of Y. at 
‘usual hour of business ; the first word the D. 
of Y. said to me this morning was, ‘ As youare 
to be called upon to answer Certain questions ip — 
the house this night, I will not speak to you one 
word upon the palinok I said, Sir, ‘T have been 


told that I am summoned to speak upon the 


subject of the Note, to prove the hand-writing, 
there therefore can be no difficulty upon the 
part of your royal highness in making any com- 
munication to me that you think fit, as usual.’ 
The D. of Y. I think, said, I can only state 
whatI have stated to. you before, .I have no 
knowledge of the thing, and I believe it to be a 
orgery. 4 


Was that likewise the substance of the other 
frequent conversations you have had with the 


a > Paacmira subject? .Certginly-the sub- 
3 ° ; | 
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; and, as nearly as I can recollect, the 
words, — 
| ‘x | [The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. ANDREW DICKIE was called in and 
F ‘examined. 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


You are a Clerk at. Messrs. Coutts’s.—I am. 


Did you ever see h. r. h. the Duke of York 
write? I have seen him sign his name many 
times, “ ‘Frederick.” 

Did you ever see him write any thing beyond 
his name? *I have seen him frank a letter. _ __ 

{The two letters being shewn to the Witness]. 
Do vou think yourself sufficiently acquaint 
with h. rt. h.’s hand, to be able to form any sa- 
tisfactory opinion upon the letters shewn to 
you? It bears a similarity; tut without the 
signature being to it, I cannet speak to its be- 
ing hr. h.’s hand-writing. 


Major General ALEX. HOPE, a member of 

- _. the house, attending in his place; the short 

Note was shewn to him, and he was ex- 
amined. re, 


4 9g - 
(By the Chancellor of the Lacheyner.) 


Have you observed that note? I have; it 
appears to me like the hand-writing of the D. 
of York; but to state whether it really is or 
_ is not, is what I cannot undertake to say. 

_ [The letter dated Sandgate being shewn_to 
general Hope] I apply the same answer to that , 
as to the note, only that [ certainly should say 
that I could speak more positively, I think, to 
that than to the note; but I must always qua- 
lify what I say, that it is a shade of difference 
only, I could not say positively that it is or is 
not; but certainly the letter appears to strike 
my mind more forcibly as the hand-writing of 
the Dake of York than the note. [The other 
Jetter being shewn to general Hope] I make 

the same answer as to the second letter. 


(By Mr. Western.) 


Does that shade of difference, which you 
staté, give you a degree of belief that the let- 
ters are the hand-writing of the D. of Y. pre- 
ferably to that of the note, arise from the quan- 
tity of writing there is in the letter, or from any 
difference in the hand-writing of the note and 
the letter?—I think it very possible it may 
arise from the quantity of the writing; it 
strikes me it seems more like the writing of h. 
r. h.’s; I do not feel able, certainly, to state the , 
comparison between the characters of the note 
and letters ; I spoke from a general impression, 
ag it struck my eye. 


General BROWNRIGG was again called in, 
“ and examined as follows: 
_ (By Mr. Grenfell. 


». If, you had. not been. in the -house of “com- 
anions last ‘night, should you have had any doubt 


: 





| [20 .. 
of that short note being the Duke of York’s - 
hand-writing ? I certainly should, because I do 


not think that it is very like the Duke’s writing, 
[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


WILLIAM ADAM, esq. attending in his place, 
_.& Note was, shewn to him, and he. was 
examined, 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ) 


What is your opinion of the hand-writing of 
that nove? I think it is ike the Duke of York's 
hand-writing ; but 1 cannot positively say more 
than that. [The letters being shewn to Mr, 
Adam] The letter, dated Sandgate, is, in my 
opinion, in the hand-writing of the D. of Y. ; [ 
entertain the same opinion with regard to this 
letter, dated from Weymouth, as with respect 
to the last, 

Do you mean that you speak more positively 
to the letters than you do to the note ? I do. 


(By Mr. Western.) 


Have you ever been told by the D. of Y. that 
the note at which you first looked was ‘a forge- 
ry? Col. Gordon, in his testimony upon that’ 
r subject, has given a very correct description of 
what I heard the D. of Y. say. , 

Did the Duke of York represent to you that 
note in the same light in which be represented 
it to col. Gordon, namely that it was a forge- 
ry? When I first made the communicationto the 
D. of Y. on Saturday evening the 4th February, 
he declared without hesitation that he had no 
recollection whatever of such a note, and that 
it must be a forgery. When I went with him 
to Mr. Perceval’s that evening, he made an as- - 
severation precisely to the same effect ; and af- 
terwards when I went from Mr. Perceval’s to 
col. Gordon’s, heanade the asseveration at col. 
Gordon’s, which col, Gordon has already given 
in evidence. : 


_ (By Lord Folkestone.) 


Are those the only’occasions on which'the 
D. of ¥.. has informed you that that note was a 
forgery? Of course, 1 have had repeated con- 
versations with his royal highness upon the 
matter now depending before the house, and in 
the course of those conversations, without being 
able to specify the particular time, h.'r. hb. has 
held the same Janguage. - 

You have stated, that ‘you thought the writ- - 
ing of the note was like the writing of the D. 
ot Y.; do you perceive in the formation of the 
character of that note, any thing unlike the 
writing of the D. of York? I cannot say that 
in the formation of the character; I ‘perceive 
any thing unlike ‘the writing of ‘the D. of Y. ; 
but. from the shortness of the note, and from 
there not being a possibility of correcting judg- 
ment with respect to hand-writing, by the ge- 
neral appearance. of it, which takes place in a 


} long Jetter, Iam incapable of speaking with 


the same positiveness with re 


to tha 
with respect to the letters. iit ? ny 





‘ 


, 
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Mr. ANDREW DICKIE was again called 
_ ,' in, and examined. 


(By Mr. J. Smith.) « 


What situation do you hold in Messrs, 
Coutts’ house. ?’ Principal clerk. 

: Are you not, or were you not in the habit 
lately of accepting bills for that house? I have 
been for a considerable time. / 
* Are you not therefore in the ‘habit: of ob- 
serving with great attention upon the hand- 
writing of individuals who are connected with 
Messrs. Coutts and Company? Iam in gene- 
ral, but there is a clerk in our house who is 
more. conversant in the signatures: of the'dif- 
ferent customers, who examines the signatures 
before the bills are brought to me to accept. 

Is it not occasionally your business to as- 
certain the genuineness of bhand-writing.? No. 

Have you ever seen any draft filled up as 
well as signed, by the Commander in Chief? 
I have seen drafts signed by the Commander 
in Chief, but as to the filling up, I cannot pre- 
tend to say. : 

[The Note and: the Letters being shewn to 
the Witness.] Do you see any difference in 
the hand-writing of that note and those two 
letters, and if you do, what is that difference? 
There seems a little difference in the note; it 
strikes me that it is not so like the Duke’s, I 
think, as the others. ‘ 

Explain in what that difference consists: 
Being smaller, and not like the others in point 
of letter-writing. 


(By Mr. W. Smith.) 


Did you put in the-words “ not so like the 
Duke’s?” What I meant by that is this; two 
letters were laid before mé, and I am asked 
whether I conceive them to be the Duke’s 
writing or not; I conceive the note not to be 
-80 much like, 

- Did you insert the words “ not so like the 
“ Duke's?” I beg to alter that; not so like 
as those two letters which were shewn to me, 
purporting to be the Duke’s. 

Have you not stated, that you had never 

seen.so much even as a draft filled up by the 
Duke? To my knowledge, I have seen h. r. h.’s 
signature, but I- never saw h. r. h. fill up a 
draft; but I am not the cashier of Messrs. 
Coiatts’s house, , 
: Do you conceive yourself competent to say, 
except in the article of signature, whether the 
letter is like the Duke’s hand-writing or not? I 
am not sufficiently conversant in h. r. h.’s letter 
hand-writing. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


~ 


Mr. BENJAMIN TOWN was called in, and 
examined. 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer-) 
Where do you live? In Bond-street, 


. In what business are you ? An artist. 
‘In what line? A velyet painter. 
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- 
” 


[soo 


Are you acquainted with Mrs, Clarke ?. Yes. 
Were you acquainted with her when she 


| lived in Gloucester-place? Yes. 


Do you ever recollect having heard her say 
any thing respecting hand-writing? Yes, 

Upon what occasion, and what was it that 
she said? In the course of conversation she: 
observed she could forge the Duke’s name, 
and she had done it, and she shéwed it me. 
upon a piece of blank paper, and I’ could not. 
tell the difference between.the Duke’s.and hes 
own. ‘ flit, 
' What led her to make this observation ? 
That I cannot recollect. 

What was your business with her at the time 
of this conversation ? J gave her a lesson that 
morning in the art of painting. 

Have you attended her for any time,. to 
teach her the art of painting? Yes. : 

Did the observation at all arise out. of the 
painting and the lesson that you were giving ? 

do not rightly comprehend you, 

Did the observation she made to you arise 
out of the subject that was before you, the - 
lesson you were giving? No, there was writ- 
ing onthe table, some papers. 

What led her to make that observation ? 
ThatI cannot recollect. . 

Was that all that shesaid? That was all. 

Did you ever see her imitating any hand. 
writing ? None but that that I have mentioned 
‘before; she shewed me the Duke’s writing, 
which she said it was ; I cannot say whether it 
was or not. % 

Did she imitate it in your presence? She 
did. 

Had she been drawing at that time? Yes. 

Did she say any thing about her proficiency 
in the art? No. 

Do you mean that she only introduced the 
observation, that she could forge the D. of Y.’s _ 
hand-writing, and immediately imitated it in 
your presence? She did. 35 ; 

E Did you make any observation upon it?, 


es. 
What observation did you make? That it 
was a serious matter. _ j & 
What did she say upon that, or did she say 
any thing? She laughed. 
id she say any thing? She did not, 


(By Sir Thomas Turton. ) 


You say Mrs. C. produced the signature of 
h. r.h, the D. of Y.; did you ever see any 
where else the signature of the D. of Y.? No, 

Was the signature at the bottom of a. letter, 
or was’ it by itself? That which was shewn 
for the Duke’s was on a square piece of paper; 
what it was I cannot say that was written, 

Did you read any part of that writing? I. 
did not. - , : ek! : 

Are you sure, that the signature which you 
state to be the signature of the D. of Y. was 
not written by Mrs..C.? It was shewnto me 
for. the. Duke’s, I gannot say whether shq 
| wrote it or not. any 








- 





| | (By Lord Fotkecstone. ) 

What was the-word or words which you be- 
Hieve to be thé Duke’s signature, which Mrs. 
C. imitatéd ?~ She observed thar the Dubé 
signed lis naine three ways, Frederick; York, 
nd Albany ; and which of the three I cannot 

\ positively say, it’ was one of those three I am 
- eertaili. : 

Yow are riot certain whether it was Frede- 

_ tick, whethér it was: York, or whether it was 


Albany? I cannot positively say, but it was: 


one of ther, 
( By Mr. Sumner.) .. . 

What branch of pairiting do you profess to 
teach? Flowers, lanudseape, figures; and fruit: 

’ < In your instructions to your pupils; do. you 

ever teach thém to draw letters in any“ parti- 

colar way, with flourishés and flowers, or any 
. thing of thatkittd? Yes, I do. 

Should you kftow the writing; if you were to 
sée it, which resembled that which Mrs. C. 
‘wrote in imitatién: oftlie D. of Y.’s? No,I 
should not. The one that she copied from, the 
one that she shewed mie; .that slie said was the 
Duke's, I should know if I wiis to-seé it. 

Did Mrs, C, state that she could imitate the 
D. of Y.’s signature only, or his hand-writing 

“in gétieral? She only observed his signatere. 


(By Mr. Barham.) 


From the attention to formation of lettets 
in regard to your art, you probably can speak 


t what sort’of hand it was that was shewn to. 


‘ou as the D, of Y.’s; was it a small hand, or 
Loree one? It was a small hand. 

’ Was. it a flourishing hand, ot 4 plait one? 
A plainhand. . 

' You mentioned, I think, that Mrs: C. teld 
You she’ could imitate the D: of Y.’s band- 
writing ? -She did; and she sewed it me on 
-@ square piece of paper. 

» The word was ** imitate?” Na, “ forge.” 
enn you much in the confidence of Mis. 

~§ Oo. ’ . 

* You were not at all in thé confidence of 
Mis. GC. When shié shewed you how she could 
forge the Duke's hand? No. ' 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
To whom did you first communicate this fact, 


of having heard Mrs. C. make use of these ex- | 


/ 


pressions? Lady Hapgerstone, 

: at Whattime? She-was takingélesson: - 
- How long ago? [look apon it to be about 
three weeks; or more ; I chnitot say to the 


tine positively; I look upon it. to’ be three 
mech seks, or rather better. 
. Had any body applied'to you, to ask whether 


‘You ‘could give this information, or did you, of 


va 84 accord, voluntarily mention it first to 
hay: gerstone? Te jn the course of 
on anit non Prighmaeny aks thing ‘and 
he ‘other rovght “up /the ke’s 
affair, the business concetning the 

I suppose lady Haggerstone had imentioned ‘it 


[A letter from Colonel Tacker to t 


(Public.). 


. © will excuse 


. % that either Jie or 


Duke; and 





& facts withowt incutting * 





\ 
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somewhere, and therefore I was called up to 


give evidence. 

Is it the impression upon your mind, that 
Mrs, C. had great facilityin imitating hand- 
writing? Yes, the Duke’s hand, that that was . 
shewn to me for the Duke’s. 

You have said, that it,your presence, Mrs. 
C. upon a piece of paper, copied the signature, 
as you supposed, of the D. of Y, which was 
so exactly similar, that you could not tell the 
difference ; do you mean to say, you conceived 
Mrs, C, was equal to imitating hand-writin 
with great pag She copied that. extremely 
well, as I thought; I never saw her. copy any 
other writing. ° 


( By Mp. Bethurst;) 


How long. is it since. you gave any lesson’ to 
Mrs. €. the last time? “I cannot say, withous 
referring tomy book. : 

Did you and she part.on good terms? Sheis 
in my debt, 

Was there ever any quarrel or animosity be- 
tweén you upon any subject ? None whatever, 

Did you never question her about paying 
yourdebt? Yes. 

Had you ever any dispute upon that subject? 
None whatever. 
io she paid you all that is due to you? 

a 


Had you any conversation with Mrs, C. aboug 
aloanof money? Yes, 

State the substance of that conversation to 
the committee. She said the Duke wished a 
sum of money ; she begged of me to inquire of 
Mr. Abraham Geldsmid, if he would; he said 
he was no money-lender. 

Did you ever say that a person of the name 
of Jew King was to: lend him money? She re- 


quested of me to go to Jew King. 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


Mr. JAMES BREWER was called in, and a 


Letter being shewn to. the Witness, he was 

examined, —. ; 

( By Earl Temple.) 
Do you know. that to be the hand-writing of 
lieut. col. John Tucker? It is. 

You have seen him write? Paty ogee: 
Chairman 

of the Committee was tead.]} 
- Adjutant General's office, 
.“ Sir; Having perceived, with considerable 
“ regret, that the name of my lamented: -bro- 
“ ther, who was lately lost in his Majesty's 
“ sloop Primrose, has. been brought forward by 


. & Mrs. Clarke, in her examination’ before the 


“ honourable House of Commons, I trist you 
g you, with a ‘view 
“to remove an} impression from the public, 
myself have obtained, our « 
“ promotion, at any time, through the means 
“ of undue or improper thfluence ; for which 
* purpose I hope | may be’p ted 'to state 
itrputation of 


‘ 

















| . 
<¢ presumption 
“ tary. career was commenced 


brother's mili- 
here h d during the pn ress 
“ where he served i ‘campaign 
“ marquis Cornwallisin that country, He sub- 
« sequently served in t, as major of bri- 
‘ gade to It. general sir David Baird, through 
“ whose friendship and good opinion be ob- 
“tained the brevet rank which he held in the 
“ service: that of major was conferred upon 
“hit in consequence of his situation as de- 
 puty adjutant general to the forces employed 
“ under sir David Baitd, at the capture of the 
“ Cape of Good Hope; and that of lieutenant- 
* colonel was obtained for him by the same 


ion or vayiny, My 


“ excellent officer, on their return from the ' 


“Cape. He had obtained an i dobies majority 
“a few weeks prior to his melanclioly and _la- 
“ mented fate, having served as assistant adju- 
“ tant general in Zealand, and as deputy adju- 
“ tant general to the aruty vader sir Arthur 
“ Wellesley in Portugal. ’ 
- ‘“Of his mefits as an officer, many distin- 
“ guished members. of the honourable house 
“ are able to speak ; and, I- doubt not, will do 
“ justice to his memory and character. 

« With respect to my own promotion, I can 
“ solemnly declare, that I have’ obtained it in 
“regular regimental succession, by purchase, 
“ with the exception of my ensigncy and lieu- 
“ tenancy, which were given to me, and the 
“ brevet rank of lieut. colonel, which I received, 
“ in. consequence of having been selected b 
“ sir Samuel Auchmuty, to be the bearer of his. 
“ dispatches, announcing the reduction of 
“ Monte Video, in South America, by assault, 
“on the 3d of February, 1807. I lave had 
“the honour of serving, a8 a volunteer, on 
“ several expeditiuns, and I feel confident that 
“I have used every endeavour to werit the 
“ favours which my gracious sovereign has 
« deigned to confer upon me. ; 

‘I feel it due to my deceased brother, and 
& to ape, to make this communication to 
« you, being solicitous that my brother officers 
“ may not be induced to believe, from the de- 
“ claration of Mrs. Clarke, that any undue or 


‘¢ improper influence. has, in the least “at 


“tended to procure rank to either: and, as 
“ my feelings are naturally interested on this 
“ unpleasant subject, I earnestly request that 
« you will have the goodness to cause this 
statement ‘to be made: as public as possible. 
* Trusting to your liberality, have the honour 
s to be, Sir, Your most. obedient and humble 
“‘setvant, Joan G. P. Tucker, Lt. Colonel. 

* To the Honourable the Chairman 

of the Committee, &e. &.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, be~ 
fore the Committee should proceed to the 
exathination of thg Letters which had been 
submitted to a Committee last night, to 
make a statement, which would serve as 
an answer toa question put on a former 
night by ani hon. member of that House. 
The question referred to the expence 


which the D: of Y. had incarred for the 
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maintenance of the establishment for Mrs. 

| C. in Gloucester-place, “As far as he was ~ 
enabled to inqaite, no accurate’ account 
could be made out of the total amount of 
that expenditure. © There were 


items, however, capable of distinct 
which he had: been enabled to collect, the 
aggregate of which ‘would give the Com- 
mittee some adequate idea of the actual 
state of the case. Besides what had been 
expetided for thé house and furniture, &c. 
it had been ascertained, by a reference to 
his royal highness’s banker’s books, that @ 
sum of 5,570/. had been, paid by drafts 
for the support of that establishment. He 
was also authorized to state, that his royal 
highness had at various times given to 
rs. C. divers additional sums, which he 
had at present no means of ascertaining, 
though of considerable amount. No one 
payment had been paid in Mrs. C.’s name 
during the whole continuance of her living 
under the protection of his royal highness. 
With regard to the drafts upon the banker, 
that point might be proved by evidence 
at the bar, or before a select committee 
if the Committee should be of opinion 
that it should be gone into: it would ap- 
pear, from the evidence of the servant wh 
was uniformly employed to take the drafts 
to the bank, and who, when he brow 
back the money to his royal highness, uni- 
formly waited till his royal highness made 
it up in packages, or under covers, to be 
sent by the same servant to Mrs. C.’s 
house. With respect to the other sums 
paid by his royal highness on account of 
that establishment, they could easily be 
ascertained from the books of the various 
tradesmen, and othér persons who supplied 
the f rgeemev jewels, plate, that had al- 
ready been so often mentioned in that. 
House, and wine. The whole sum paid 
from Jari. 1804 to May 1806, was 16,7611. 
If the Committee had a wish to go into 
the question, he was prepared to bring 
evidence to the bar to prove the state- 
ment. (A cry of No! No!) So far he was 
authorized to state, and he trusted that it 
would be a satisfactory answer to the 
question put to him by an hon. metber on — 
a former night, and remove any unfavour- 
able impression that might have arisen 
from the supposition that only 1,000/. a 
year was allowed, as stated by the witness 
at the bar, for the support of the establish- - 
mént in Gloucester-place. 
Mr. returned thanks to the right 
hon. gent, for the attention which he had 
paid to the question put by him on @ 





iis occu eiaiapuate 
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former night... Every gentleman must be 
convinced, that whatever might he the 


_ result of this investigation, it was desirable 


to obviate, if possible, at the outset, the. 
effect.of the impression, which might be 
made by an erroneous representation of 
the state of the case. First impressions 
were generally strongest, and it was with 
a view to prevent the effect of an errone- 


- ous impression, that he had put the ques- 


tion he. did on a former night. The an- 
swer of the right. hon. gent. was as specific 
as it well could be. As he was upon his 
légs, he should observe, that however this 
inquiry , might terminate, the D. of, Y. 
would have one consolation arising from 
it; because, without the opportunity afford- 
ed by it, the unparalleled regularity with 
which the business of the army was con- 
ducted at the Horse Guards, as detailed in 
the evidence of colonel Gordon, would 
not have been given to the public. 


Mr. Creevey wished to know whether the | 


sum of 5,570l, was over and above her al- 


' lowance of 1,000/. a year, which the Duke 


ef York agreed to pay Mrs. C. 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that that sum included all the sums paid 
by drafts on his royal highness’s banker 
for Mrs. .C.’s establishment. As to the 
other sums which had been’ paid on the 
game account, as no memorandums re- 


| specting them were to be found, they, of 


course, were not comprehended in the 
sum stated; but he apprehended that the 
1,000/. a year must be included. 

Mr. , Beresford obseryed, that this was 
one of the most serious inquiries that had 
ever been carried on before parliament, or 
the public, It was not only the impres- 


. sion it made on that house, but on the city 


and the country in general that was to be 
considered. It was in vain for them to shut 


their eyes to any part ofthe cause, and 


suppose that thereby they would shut the 
eyes of the nation. It was competent to 
any member of the Committee to state 
what he heard in every part of the town 
upon the subject, from persons of strong 
sense and sound judgment. The impres- 
sion was—(A loud cry of Order ! order ) 
The Chairman observed, that he under- 
stood the hon. member to have risen to put 
a question to the right hon. gent. on the 
floor ; otherwise he was out of order. 
~ Mr. Beresford said, that he had intended 
to conclude what he had to say with a 
question; but as he was not suffered to go 
on, he should put his question—*< Do you 


know tlmt the D. of Y. did pay any and 
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what sum towards keeping the house. is: 
Gloucester-place for Mrs. C., in addition 
to the 1,000/. perannum?” Mis? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he knew nothing of the allowance of — 
1,000/. a year, but from the witness at the 
bar. He never knew any thing of it from his 
royal highness. What he had stated, he 
had taken from a paper which he had ‘in: 
his hand, and which was an account of 
drafts paid to Messrs. Orramin, Lucas, and 
Co. for the establishment at Gloucester- 
place, from January 1804 to May 1806. 

Lord Henry Petty rose'to order. He 
had understood it to be the rule of. the, 
Committee, that each witness should an- 
swer only to facts within his own. know- 
ledge, from which rule the statement of 
the right hon. gent: was a departure. © 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘replied, 
that he had only answered to a question 
put; and however irregular that question 
might be, an objection to it would come 
with propriety from any other quarter. 

Mr. Whitbregd admitted, that the right 
hon. gent. was not to blame, but insisted, 
that it was impossible to place his state- 
ment upon the Minutes. 

Mr. Fuller insisted that the statement 
must be placed some where or other. An 
honourable member had put a question, 
whether no more than 1000/. had been 
allowed for the establishment in Glouces- 
ter-place, leaving it to be inferred, that 
the rest was to be supplied by sinister 
means. When the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or any common member like 
himself, came forward. with a statement 
to do away with such an impression, it 
ought to be placed upon the Minutes, and 
no honest man .could object to it. (Loud 
cries of Order, order !) 

Mr. Cripps.declared that he had been 
misunderstood by the hon. gent., as he 
had put the question in order to obviate 
any such impression as that alluded to by 
the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Fuller. ‘Then, sir, any answer to 
your question is sufficient. (Order, order, 
order!). Any answer to your question— 
(Order, order, order!) Any answer to 
your question is sufficient. (Loud cries 
of Order, order, order!). Why am I 
out of order? Why am [ out of order? 
Why tiot give an-opportunity of making 
known the. answers through the same me- 
dium as the question? 

Mr. Beresford stated, that his wish had 
been, when he rose before, to move_ that 


the statement of the Chancellor of the 

















Exchequer should be placed on'the Mi- 
nutes, as they were the only true repre- 
sentation of their proceedings. 

Lord: Folkestone’ rose to ask a question of 
~ the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but was 

called to order by > 
-. Mr. Secretary Canning, who objected 
to any examination of his right hon. 
friend, because he had not stood forward 
as a witness, but merely produced a state- 
ment in answer to a question which had 
been put to him. 

Lord Folkestone had net meant to exa- 
mine the right hon. gent., though he saw 
no reason why he should not, if necessary, 
be examined as well as any other member 
of the Committee. The noble lord then 
‘put a question respecting the amount of 
some drafts, and the times at which they 
were drawn, to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer replied, in sums of 200/. 
and 150/. each; and between January, 
1804, and May, 1806. 

Sir G. Warrender thought that the course 
suggested by the right hon. gent., of refer- 
ring the matter to a select Committee, 
would have been the wisest. 

Earl Temple, in this protracted investi- 
gation, deprecated any proceeding, such as 
the appointment of a select Committee, 
which would protract it still more. 

Mr. Fuller. What would the house or 
the public wish for more, than that 16,000/. 
should be spent in two years on such a’ 
baggage as this.—(Loud and incessant 
laughter, intermixed with cries of Order !) 
For his part he thought it might have 
been seen from the shuffling way in 
which she answered the first six questions 
put to-her, that they ought not to have 
proceeded with this silly and foolish in- 
quiry:—(Order, order !)—The hon. gent. 
protested, for some time, against the ‘cry; 
but was at length compelled to sit down. 

A Member observed, that the impres- 
sion made by the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was, that the 
5,0001. were in addition to the 16,000I. 
mentioned by the right hon. gentleman. 

The: Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the 5,570/. were included in the total 
sum of 16,7611. © 2. 

Sir G. Warrender wished to know whe- 
ther 16;000/. was the utmost limit of the 
expence gone to by h. r. h. on that occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Secretary Canning stated, that 
when.his right hon. friend mentioned that 
| gum, itwas only to negative the statement 
which bad been made by the: witness 
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(Mrs. Clarke), and which had gone very 
far abroad, that the Duke did not allow 
her more than $,000/. in three years. The 
object, however, of the statement was b 
no means to ascertain what had really been 
paid, but merely to negative an erroneous 
statement which had made some impression. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the only reason why he doubted whether 


those papers ought to be referred to a- 


Committee, was, that it would be very dif- 


ficult to bring the matter to any thing* 
like legal proof. All the proof that there - 


could be of the payment of the 5,570/. 
could only be, that such sums had been 
paid by the Duke’s bankers, and that 
packets had afterwards been sent by the D. 
of Y. to Mrs. C. Whether those packets 
did or did not contain the sums stated, as 
having been received from the bankers, 
could only appear by the asseverations of 
the D.of Y. As that was not legal proof, 
he doubted the propriety of leaving the 
papers to a Committee. 


After some desultory conversation, itwas 


resolved, that the letters taken at capt. 
Sandon’s lodgings, should, when proved, 
be read in evidence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that it would be better not to permit the 


witness (Mrs. C.), who was to prove the - 


hand-writing, to read the contents of the 
letters. It often happened that witnesses 
chose toread the letters before they would 
acknowledge their hand-writing, and that 
at least prepared them for the examination 
which was to follow. é; 

It appeared to be the sense of the Com- 
mittee, that the Chairman should admonish 
Mrs. C., that she was not to read the let- 
ters produced to her, but simply to state; 
upon looking at them, whether or not they 
were her hand-writing. 


Mrs, MARY ANN CLARKE was called in; 
and was informed by. the Chairman; thar 
when any letters were put into her hand to 
ascertain her own hand-writing, she waé 
not to read the contents of those letters. 

This is my hand-writing (No. 1.) [Mrs.'C. 

identified other letters, numbered to 41.} 

Mrs. Clarke. No. 42 isa piece of the D. of 

Y.’s letter which had come from Dover with his 

seal'upon it ; it isdirected “ George Farquhar,” 

and has the same sort of seal as the note that 
capt. Sandon had here last night. 

The papers from No. 1 to 42 inclusive, were 
read.] See page 763. " 


Captain HUXLEY SANDON was brought to 
the Bar, in the custody of the Serjeant at 
Arms, and was examined, — - 
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Pl 


8st) 


‘(By Lord Folkestone.) — 

State to the committee from what motive 
you, when you. were the first time examined 
about the business of major Tonyn, did’ not 
mention the note which you produced last night ? 
I really am extremely ashamed of myself that I 
did not ; and I hope the hon. house will pardon 


me. . 
What motive had yon for not mentioning 


_that note, when you were first examined at the 


bar? Ireally had no motive. 5 pe 
Were you aware that it was a material cir- 
cumstance to the pojnt on which you were exa- 


. mined? Certainly it was. 


, 


‘the Chairman ough 


° 


e- such information as was within your know- 
fedge respecting that fact? I did not under- 
stand that I was obliged to give at ; I thought if 
the question was asked me, I was obliged to an- 
ewer it, ‘ 

State.the reason why you did not mention it 
on your first examination.—-I really do not 
know how to answer the question. 

Why, when you were asked about this note, 


. did you deny knowing what was become of it ? 


At that period the note was mislaid. 

» Last night did you not- know what was be- 
come of the note? Not till I went.home; it 
was wmislaid, / ; 


[The Committee seemed indignant at an |. 


answer so contrary to what he gave on the 
preceding night, and the prisoner was.or- 
dered to withdraw. ] 

Mr. Fremantle. thought, that if capt, 
Sandon was to be examined any further, 
t'to admonish ‘him, that 
the ‘House could inflict ‘still farther punish- 
ment upon him if he continued ‘to pre- 
varicate.. 

This appeared to be the sense of the 
Committee, and ‘when the prisoner was 
again brought in, 

The Chairman addressed him to the fol- 
Towing eflect: ~ Woe 

-“ Captain Huxley Sandon ; I am instructed 
by the Committee to remind you of the ‘heavy 
pate which has :been inflicted upon you 

gross: prevarication, under the infliction of 
which you are still labouring; and to inform 
you, that if you persevere'in the same system 
of gross prevarication, you iene He wee Rape 
rienced all the punishment which.can be inflict- 
ed upon you by the justice ofthe ‘bouse of 
commons.” 

Captain Husley Sandon,--Mr. Chairman ; 
T really do.not.mean to jeate; I amve. 


‘sorry this hon. house has that idea; I will spea 


every thing'I know ; it is my.wish, I asgure you, 


not to prevaricate ; I willtell every-thing:L.gan 


possibly know. 
(By Mr. Whitbread.) 


Do you recollect any conversetion which you | 


‘Were you not aware that you were bound to | 
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| held with col. Hamiltoa somewherein Londen, _ 
since your return to London, when you inform- ’ 
ed col. Hamilton that the note was destro 
wherein you used this expression, “ they have 
forgot i 
my recollection, upon my honour; 1 will cer- 
‘tainly say every thing I know; it is my wish 
and my inclination, TAH 5 
Do you recollect.any conversation which you 
held-with col. Hamilton somewhere in London, 
since your retarn to London, when you ipform- 
ed col. Hamilton that the note was destroyed, 
wherein you used this expression,“ the yo 
forgot it” or “ forgotten them?” No; i 
made use of that expression. 


( By Sir George Warrender.) 


Was it witha view to any emolument.or ad- 
vantage to be derived from the possession of 
that letter, that-you concealed it? No; cer- 
tainly not. 

hat was the motive which induced you to 
conceal that letter from the house, till, by the 
punishment of the house ‘being inflicted upon » 
you, you, by the fear of that punishment, were 
induced t@ produce it? I had no particular 
motive for keeping back that ‘ietter. 

Do you then mean to state, that without any — 
direct motive for so doing, yau told.a deliberate 
aeons at the-bar? I am sorry to.say that [ 
id. ‘ 

Did you.or did you not, at the time of your 
examination here last night, think that that 
note was of importance? Certainly I did. 

In what way did: you think that note of im- 
portance? Because it was the note that I pre- 
sented. to major Tonyn, which convinced him 
that it was the interest I had with Mrs.:C, that 
got bim the majority. 

Did you know, of your own knowledge, the 
hand-writing of that note? I never saw. the 
hand-writing, to my knowledge, before. 

Did major ‘Tonyn seem to know the hand- 
writing, or did he make any observation upon 
the'note, and what? I do-not recollect that ‘he 
did ; I shewed him the note, and at that period 
| he:said, then ‘the-matter might stand over for 
two.or ‘three gazette days, or a gazette day or 
two, 

State why it was of importance to you to 
conceal that letter.—I had no particular reason 
as T concealed it. 

id col. ‘Hamilton, when you shewed ‘hin , 
that note, tell you it -was the fhand-writing of h. 
r. h.'the-D. of York? No,hedidnmot. = - 

What remark did col.‘Hamilton make upon 
that note, when you :shewed it to him? Pre- 
vious to my shewing him the \note, 1 told:him | 
that.J understood, it was h..r, b.’s,.hand-writing ; 
he asked me what. kind of. hand it was, whether 
it was a neat little hand, and whether the large 
T’s were made’ in a particular way, turnin 
over; and when I shewed him the nate, I aske 
him, Do-you think ‘it is /h. r.'h.’s hand-writing ? 
he made:me no answer. we 

Did you yany danger oninconveni- 





enceito yonsself, fram iacknomledging thatthe = 
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or “ forgotten them?” ‘Not upon, - s 


never. 
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note was in your. possession? No, I did not. 
[The witness was taken from the bar.] 


- Mr. W. Smith then said, he hoped that 
capt. Sandon would not be brows t again 
to the bar to give evidence. He had so 
completely disqualified himself from any 
sort of credit, that he thought it would 
be worse than wasting time to. ask him any 
more questions. 

’ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
by no means differed with the hon.: gent. 
who spoke last, as to the credibility of the 
witness alluded to; but he couldwish that he 
might be permitted to appear once more at 
the bar, as‘it might be in his power to give 
some Clue, or throw some light, on the pa- 
pers which had been so recently put under 
the consideration of the house, in cense- 
quence of his prevarication, and the mea- 
sures adopted thereon. 

Mr. Wardie said he wished to obtain the 
attention of the house to a few observa- 
‘tions he was desirous to offer to their atten- 
tion. It wauld easily be recollected with 
what a pompous display of eloquence the 
-_ hon. gent. had, on their last meeting, 
ushered in the statement he had made of 
a circumstance which he had till then pur- 
posely kept back, and which he had then 
thought proper to bring forward, in an at- 
tack upon him, founded on an accusation 
of his having been guilty of a suppression 
of evidence. Many and repeated had 
been the attacks which had been made 
against him from various quarters since 
the commencement of this inquiry, and 
he had endeavoured to treat them all with 


- the indifference which was due to them. 


That attack, however, which had been 
made on him by the right hon. gent. in 
the course of the last night’s proceedings, 
was of a more_serious nature than any 
of the rest, and he would own that he 
‘really felt it as most harshly and most un- 
justly imputed to him. He had deemed 
it his first and paramount duty, in the pro- 
secution of this inquiry, to carry it on in 


such a manner as was most likely to at-, 


tain-the ends of public justice, which was 
solely and entirely the object aimed. at, 
vand,, with. that view had refrained from 
attending to the various and violent attacks 
which had’ been made, and the broad insi- 
nuations which had been thrown out against 
him. A time, however, woald shorti 

arrive when he should have an opportuni- 
ty of answering and repelling those at- 
tacks, and of shewing that he had been 
actuated only by what he thought a due 

Vew, XI : 
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discharge of his duty to his country as an 
independent member of parliament. Con- 
scious, as he was, of having fulfilled that 
duty to the utmost of his power, he should 
content himself for the present with the 
observations which he had thus thought it 
incumbent on him to make upon the syb- 
ject. ; ik 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
rose for the purpose of saying a few words, 
in answer to an address to the Committee 
from the hon. gent. who had just sat down, 
which to him appeared the most surprising 
he had ever heard in that house. He ap- 
pealed to the recollection of the whoie 
Committee, and even to the hon. gent, 
himself, if, he had not, from the com- 
mencement of the present. inquiry, en- 
deavoured to carry it on in such a manner 


as, in his. mind, to avoid the possibility of — 


such a charge as the hon. gent. had so un- 
justly brought against him. From the parti- 
cular situation which he held in that house, 


he might have placed the conduct of this. 


inquiry on other persons than himself; but 
in justice to the royal personage who was 
the subject of it—the son of the revered 
master whom he served—he thought it 
would bea more direct and a more striking 
proof of his respect for, the good opinion 
of his sovereign, and of the public, - as 
well as of that royal personage who.now 
stood accused, to stand forward, and 
openly and fairly support and defend the 
innocence of the accused, than to put it 
into any other hands. In doing this, he 
had endeavoured to act with every de- 
gree of candour and openness; and if he 
could reasonably flatter himself with any 
part of his conduct being entitled to the 
approbation of the Committee, and free 
from. misrepresentation or misunderstand- 
ing, it was precisely that which the hon. 
gent. had thought proper to select as the 
ground of his animadyersion. As to ‘the 


witness and. prisoner who had just left. 


the bar, and had proved himself unworthy 
of the smallest degree of credit, either 
from the Committee or any one else, he 
had never said a syllable which could be 
construed fairly as tending to support 
him. He did, indeed, say there had been 
a suppression of evidence, but he had not 
the most distant idea of imputing that to 


‘the hon. gent., or to Mrs. C., or to an 


other than himself. As to any attac 

which might have been made upon the, 
hon. gent. in the course of this inquiry, he 
could only say there had been none froma 


-him; and he hoped, therefore, that what- . 
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éver fault the hon, gent. might find with 


what he termed the pompots ‘manner. of } P4 


his introducing the ‘statement he had made 

to the’ house, he would do him the justice 

to exonerate him from a charge which, as | 
he was perfectly conscious he had not de- 

served, he would 

buted to him either by the Committee; 


the hon. gemt., or the public” 

Mr. Whitbretd said 4 had distinctly un- 
derstood the rt. hon. gent. inthe statement 
he had made last night, to say expressly, 
that he meant not any thing against his, 
hon. friend, but merely alluded to the wit- 
ness who was.the object of that statement. 
He could not avoid bestowing on the right 
hon. gent. his warmest praises for the oni 
manly, open, and candid manner in which 
he had conducted himself through the 
whole of this inquiry. He was certain 
it must have been observed by the whole 
Committee, and wanted only the addition 
of his hon, friend’s testimony, who had 
unquestionably misconceived him, to make 
it complete. He hoped, therefore, his 
hon. fiend would reflect on’ what had 
passed, and he was sure he would come to 
a sig different opinion on the subject to 
what he hail so lately expressed. 

Lord H. Petty coincided in opinion with 
his hon. ‘friend. who had just sat down, 
as ‘to the open and candid conduct of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer through- 
out the whole, of the inquiry,‘which he 
thouglit deserving his warmest approba- 
tion, and-of wnich he was sure a miscon- 
ception onlv could have drawn to it the 
animadversion of ‘the hon. gent., who. had 
with eqoal candour brought forward these 
charges. 

Mr. Wardle said, he hai certainly felt 
otherwise the moment he delivered his 
sentiments ; but from what had been said 
by his hon. friend and the noble lord who 
- had just sat down, and since the ‘very 
handsome explanation which the right. 
hon. gent. had dene or the ‘honour to 

ive upon the subject, he was very, ha 
A say, Chat what had~fallen oi: hin’ 


recently on that head was nierely the effect | 


of misunderstanding. 


‘The Witness was again brought to the bar; 

c ‘and examined.J 9. , 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) , 

' Have. you any recollection how Jong it was 

before the appcintment of major ‘Tonyn a 

peared in the Gazette, that you shewed. the 

note you received from Mrs. C. to major To- 
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be sorry should ‘be attri- }. 


~ Book at that paper, [No, 42.]—I know this 

ery . , 
How came that’paper into ‘your possession ? 
It rolled up the note that I to shew ma- 
jor Tonyn. Pree 

Was it in that state when you received it? 
Exactly in that state. ; : ; 

Had it no other writing upon it? No, nothing 
more; it rolled up the note I received from 
Mrs.'C. to shew major Fonyn. 

Do you recollect why Mrs.-C. gave you that 
bit of paper to roll yp.the note? No, I cannot 
recollect why;she did it : let me-recollect, why, 
there was;some reason why it was given; I 
cannot positively take upon me to say what 
the reason was, but there wassome reason why 
the note was rolled up in that ie iy of paper ; 
there was some reason, which I cannot now 
really recollect. 

Try if you can recollect it,—I cannot recol- 
lect; -but Iam perfectly sure there was some 
reason why ‘she gave :me the note rolled up.in 
that bit of paper; I think, if »my memory will 
bring me A sald it was when the Duke was 
reviewing somewhere upon the coast, and it 
was to prove to major Tonyn, in some way or 
other, that that note was written by‘h. r. h. 

Do you mean that the Duke was reviewing 
near the coast when you shewed ‘this 
major Tonyn? ‘He was on the coast, I under- 
stool, at that »period: she, had. seceived:this 
letter, which she produced; I:do not .know 
whether she did not produce the letter, and 
read part of it to me, and then she tore off a: 
piece, and rolled up the other, and said, this 
will convince him that this comes from’h. r. h., 
who is now upon the coast. . 

flow could that letter, not having upon it 
the Duke’s name, convince any body that ano- 
ther ‘letter that appeared to ‘be in the same 
hand-writing was the Duke’s?. I really do-not 
remember now ; but that be was at Dover or 
in Kent, reviewing, at the period, I perfectly 
sell recollect. en 

Do you not recollect that the D. of Y,’s 
name was upon the frank of the letter at the 
time it was produced to you? I never saw it. ° 

‘Was there anything respecting the senl that 
was.to be observed? ‘Not that I recollect. 

Why:should you igive credit to that cover 
more than to the’note? Jt is so.long since, that 
I cannot recollect why, but thatthere was some 
reason £ am certain. 


(By General Loftus.) 
Recollect yourself how you’ came to go to 


tention, or solicitation —I should think it-was 
from solicitation. ‘iste 
. In what room did: you see Mrs..C.? Tredlly 


| cannot say; I used.to.see her in every. room; 


such as the drawing-room, and the dining- 
ruom, and, her little dressing-room. . 

~ Will you recollect whether any person was’ 
present? No, I do not recollect that circum- 
Stance. Bie mer): 





hyn? Ithink it might'be two riba tas ~On-what business did you go there on that 


days; eight or nine or ten days, 
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per to 


Mrs. C.’s on that tay, whether by accident, it- 


| 




















I might go to major. Tonyp, to.inform. him that 
ie hed got this paper, or that I was to take 


the note and shew it to major Tonyn, it came , 


from h, r, h. the D. of Y.; but there are some 
letters which I gave up to this hon. house, that 
I think mention something about that very bu- 
siness. 

Did you state to Mrs. C., that major Tonyn 
wanted his security back. again, or his:money ? 
That he wanted back his memorandum. 

What contrivance was it between Mrs. C, 
and you to keep major ‘Tonyn from recovering 
‘ that memorandum? I know of no particular 
contrivance; she desired I would go to him, 
and speak about the majority, ‘ 

Then the Committee 1s to understand, that 

ou went there and had a conversation. with 
rs. C., how to manage to keep: major Tonyn 
in temper until. this: majority could be had, and 


that. you found there. a note, purporting to be a. 


note from the. Commander in Chief, ready 
written and sealed? I do not exactly recollect 
that circumstance; I have related previous to 
it how I came acquainted with major Tonyn ; 


and when I had the honour of being introduced ° 


to major Tonyn, it was on the very demur, 
when he was tired of the business, and thought 
the influence I had could not get the matter 
done, and desired me to get back. the security ; 
the consequence was, I informed Mrs. C..of the 
subject. 

And she had a note ready? No, I beg your 
pardon, not that I recollect, then, 


The note was not ready? Not that I recol- | 


lect. 

Then if the note was not ready, how came 
you to: bring it'‘away with you? I do not recol- 
lect;..she told me shé had got ‘a note, and 
shewed me this note, and desired. me to take it 

_to. major Tonyn ;_ I of coutse took it, arid: told 
him that it was the interest by which we would 
obtain the majority ; I did not know at that 
time that was’from the Commander in Chief; 
Mrs. C. gave me the note, and’said that he had 
better wait two or three Gazette days, and in 
all probability he would be gazetted. 

Did you find the note there, and! was it seal- 
ed or not? When I first saw the note, it was 

. not sealed; it:was broken open, the seal was 

broken. 

Was it re-sealed? Not in my presenice. 

Did you deliver it sealed to captain Tonyn? 
No, I took it in my hand, and shewed him the 
note. . 
~ Will you undertake to say that there never 
was a contrivance between yourself and Mrs; 
C., on any occasion of this kind, to fabricate 
such a note? Positively never., 

You have stated .that the Commander in 
Chief was reviewing on the’ coast, when you re- 
ceived that note from Mrs. C.? So I under- 
stood from Mrs, C. 
~ How long’ had'h. r. h. been’ absent from 
town at that time? T really cannot say. 

Had he been three days absent? I reully do 
notknow, 
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(By Mr. Croker.) 
_ There are’ certain pencil marks and. ether 
marks of your’s upon the papers which were 


Jaid upon. the table ‘last nit t; were those’ 
of th 


marks and dates the’dates é times tliat you 


received these papers? If you will'do mié the 


honour of letting nie see: the papers,-T will! say 
for what purpose I -put themi,:to' the best of'my 
recollection. . ‘ <3 

[No, 9 was shewn. to the witness,} On that 
you will find a pencil mark, “ 17th of August, 
“ 1804 ;” state what that pencil mark means.— 
This of course must be the date of it; here it 
is upon the post mark, 

Was the pencil the date when you received 
it? No, it could not be, for here is “ August 
“ the 17th.” 

What is the meaning of this pencil mark ? 
‘That must be fram something of this sort, for 
here is 17th of August upon the post.mark. 

What is the meaning of that pencil mark? 
I suppose it must be the date of the letter. 

Is not that pencil mark your hand-writing ? 
I think’ it is, but the words “ Mrs. Clarke” 
upon it, are not mine. 

No. 12 was shewn to the witness.) You 
will observe there is a pencil date:upom that 


_letter of the Sth.of June, 1804; what does 


that pencil date mean, was it the day you re- 
ceived the letter ?-No, this must be wrong, be- 
cause it is June 9th, and bere is “ June 8th,” 
and June the 8th does not look like my hand- 
writing; the word “majority” is‘mine, 

Has that letter been’ out of your castedy 
since the time’ you received it, till last night? 
No, certainly not. 

Then. is it possible any other person than 
yourself could have put that dateto it? No,I 
should imagine not; but still it dees not look 
like my handwriting. 

Do you. recollect the purport of the note? - 
No, T entirely forget what it is. 

ie Note was read.] 

Hearing the purport of this note, state how 
this note, which mentions “ a stop to the busi« 
“ ness,” could possibly encourage major Tonyn 
in the idea of its going, forward ?. .The,note 
says, does it not, that itis to goon?» . 

On the contrary, it says it stops, “ shall re- 
“main as it is;” how can this note, which 
speaks of its remaining as it is, encourage this 
gentleman in the expectation of its going on? 
It was then going on, and [ should imagine it 
was meant that it should go on. 

If you attend to:the purport of the pote, you 
will find that it says it shall stand still; what 
do you understand. by the expression in that 
note, that it is to remain as itis? I reaily do 
not understand it, I must confess, ; 

Here there> was so general and load a 
call of Withdraw! withdraw! that no other — 
questions or answers could be heard, and 
in a few minutes the m was! or- 
dered to:take the prisoner from the bar. 

The Chancellor.of the Exchequer said, 
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before he moved thatthe Chairman should 
report progress, it was necessary to consi- 
_ der when he should ask leave to sit again. 
He had been in hopes that they would 
have been able to come to a. conclusion 
in the course of the present sitting, but 
such a mass of fresh evidence had unex- 


’ peetedly and suddenly come before the 


Committee, in consequente of searching 
capt. Huxley Sandon’s bureau, in order 
to find the Note supposed to have been 
destroyed; and reported by the Select 
Committee to be referable to this inquiry, 
as would make it impossible to take it 
into Consideration that night; he thought 
the Committee might meet on Monday, 
and that in the interim gentlemen might 


pause, or take extracts from those let-. 


ters, and'on that day ask leave to sit again 
at such time as might then be deemed 
most: proper and convenient. 

The Chairman then left the Chair, the 


house was resumed, the Chairman reported 


’ progress, and it was-ordered that the Com- 
mittee meet again on Monday.—Capt. 
Huxley Sandon was ordered to be remand- 
ed to Newgate. RE 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that it would be necessary the letters he 
had just alluded to should be sealed, and 
placed in the custody of some proper 
person or persons. It seemed, however, 
difficult to fix in whose hands they should 
be left, so as'to give the members of that 
house an o rtunity of seeing them, and 
making such extracts as they might. se- 
verally think proper to make. 

The Speaker intimated, that the proper 
officer to take care of the Papers was. the 
’.Clerk of the Journals and Papers, and he 
should be ordered to permit members of 
the house to peruse and make extracts 
from them, but no one else. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that an observation had been recently 
nade by an hon. gent., which appeared 
to him as. highly important as any that 
bad been made in the course of this exa- 
mination, viz. That ona close inspection, 
the turn and texture of many of the let- 
ters in the Note of the D. of York was dif- 
ferent from those of the other Letters said 
to be written by him. He. could, there- 
fore, wish that some other persons, such 
as those of the Bank or Post-office, who 
were in daily habits of examining diffe- 
rent hand-writings for the purpose of de- 


tecting forgeries, might also be permitted : 


to see them, and be called on for their 
epinions before the Committee: and to 


- 
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obviate any objection, it might be ordered - 


that no such persons should be permitted 


to peruse them, but by an order from the 


aker. 
Mr. C. Wynn thought it would be better 
that such inspection should take place at: 


the bar, and then the Committee might, 


see any impression, which surprize. at 
the difference, if any should be found, 
might raise on 
witnesses. — 





the countenances of the _— 


Mr. W. Smith expressed his opinion . 


that the observation alluded to by the 
right hou. gent., was highly important, 
but as it. contained a most minute criti- 
cism, he thought an examination of the 
several letters at the bar, would be too 
brief. and sudden for the gentlemen in- 
spectors-to form that decided judgment 
which was necessary. He should there- 
fore prefer the proposition of the right 
hon. gent. 

Lord Folkestone said, he was sorry this 
had not been mentioned sooner: before 
the Committee, because he thought the 
more letters written by the D. of Y., 
which they had to compare with the Note, 
the better able they would be to form a 
decided opinion as to the difference. It’ 
had been proposed that Mrs. C. should 
produce a bundle of the Duke’s letters 
which she had in her possession, but that 
not being agreed to at the time, there 
would not now be an opportunity of hav- 
ing an inspection of those letters along 
with the others.. 

Mr. Mellish said, he had carefully pe- 
rused the note and the two letters, and 
Gna comparison, perceived a great diffe- 
rence in the turn and formation of several 
of the letters, which made him doubt 
their being of the same hand-writing. 

- It was then ordered, that all the papers 
alluded to should be lodged in a box, and 


delivered into the custody of the clerk: 


and that they should remain in his custody, 
but that at particular hours, viz. from 
eleven to three, they should be shewn to 
members of the house, and to such other 
persons as should. be authorised by an or- 
der of the Speaker. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


- Monday, February 20... 
(Murtra Entistment Brit.] The Earl 
of Liverpool moved the order of the day for 


the.second reading of this bill. His lord- 
ship said it was unnecessary for him to 


take up much of the time of the house on 
the subject of the present bill. The prin- 














nj 
ciple of it had been fully discussed in the 
course of last session. Whatever diffe- 
ence of opinion might prevail respecting~ 

t events, there. was one point on which 
_ they were all agreed; namely, that it 
would be. necessary to keep up a large ef- 
ficient force. The regular army at this 
moment consisted of upwards of 210,000 
infantry and 27,000 eavalry. ‘The infantry 
was disposed in 126 first battalions, averag- 
ing 902 men each, and 56 second bat- 
talions, of which the average was about 
400 men each. The object of the bill.on 
the table was to render these second bat- 
talions complete. To carry this into ef- 
fect, it was deemed expedient to allow a 
certain proportion of the Militia to enlist 
into the regular army. This measure 
was resorted to in the last session, and had 
been found most effectual. 

Viscount Sidmouth briefly reviewed the 
effects of the mode of recruiting the army, 
contained in the Bill before their lordships, 
since it was_first adopted in 1799. At 
that period it was a‘measure of imperious 
‘ necessity. The necessity, fortunately, was 

not so strong at this moment, though still 
sufficiently so, he must -admit, to justify 
the present measure. He had many ob- 
jections to the measure. Its object was 
to provide for the augmentation of the dis- 
posable force at the expence of the Mili- 
tia. He could not approve of the practice 
of enlisting men for one species of service, 
and afterwards seducing them into ano- 
ther. ‘ He regretted that ministers had not 
availed themselves of the popular enthu- 
siasm in favour of Spain to procure recruits 
for the army. Had they done so, he was 
Herne the present measure would have 
sen wholly unnecessary. However, as 
he heard of no other expedient from any 
quarter for keeping up the army to that 
efficient establishment which was univer- 
‘ sally admitted to be necessary, he would 
not, for that reason, and the extraordinary 
me of the moment, oppose the 

ill. 

The bill was then read a second time. 





bat 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, February 20. 

{Army Estimates.] On the motion of 
the Secretary at War the house went into 
a Committee of Supply, to which the Army 
Estimates for the current year’ were re- 
ferred. eth 

The Secretary at War observed, that not- 
withstanding the order of the house was 
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Esti- 
printed till this after- 
noon. As soon as he was acquainted with 


given on Friday se’nnight, the 
mates had not 


the circumstance, he pressed the printer 
as‘much as possible to expedite the busj- 
ness ; but owing to the great mass of pa- 
pers relating to the Inquiry into the Con- 
duct of the mander in Chief, it was not 
in his power to procure the Estimates 
sooner. However late they were ready, 
he trusted the house would hoce no objec- 
tion to go into them to-day, as it would 
be a matter of great convenience to the 
regular army, the militia, and foreign 
corps.—>Indeed, he could anticipate no ob- 
jection, as the Estimates were nearly the 
same as those of last year, with the ex- 


ception of 200,000/. arising from: the ac- 


tual increase of the establishment, which 
would be ascertained, by comparing the 
Estimates now offered with the last year’s 
accounts. The establishment had stood 
very high last year, but, by this compa- 
rison, it would be seen, that it had now 
reached much nearer the complete num- 
ber of effectives. The Militia was nearly 
in the same state, and the Foreign Corps 
had rather increased. Another cause of 
the increase on the Estimate, was, from 
the additional expence in some things; 
which had before been voted among the 
extraordinaries of the. army, bat which 
were now’ introduced into the regular ac- 
counts.—It had been recommended by the 
Commissioners of Military Inquiry, to 
every possible annual account into the Es- 
timate ; and agreeing in the iency 
of this mode, he had adopted their recom- 
mendation, The Estimate for the*present 
ear was also higher, on account of the 
ast ‘year’s expences exceeding the Esti- 
mate of that year. Another nominal ad- 
dition also appeared on the face of the 
Estimate, namely, that of the allowance of 
a second Lieutenant-Colonel in regiments 
of cavalry, who, though they had for- 
merly been borne, yet never appeared in 
these calculations. With re to. the 
number of effectives, which had been 
brought up so near the establishment, he — 
could. not now. give a certain account, 
owing to the return of men lost in the , 
Spanish —— not having been de- 
ducted. As for the non-effectives which 
appeared. on the Estimate, that was very 
necessary, as the recruiting service was 
solely provided’ for out of that fund. Be- 
fore he moved the several Estimates, he 
begged leave to notice, that in the. course 
of the present session he should have te 
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se some measure; fur the benefit of 

- Colonels of regiments, commensurate ‘to 
' the, losses they: sustaingd,: in consequence 

of many late acts, which. beasties upon 
their accustomed profits. : 

--General Gascoyne. then explained the 
nature of these losses, and ‘the hardship it 
was upon Colonels of regiments to pay at 
the rate of 35: per cent. as duties on ne- 
cessaries expotted for: his majesty’s ser- 
vice. From this, and other taxes upon 
their ‘profits, they were now 60 per cent. 
less than they were formerly. He was 
glad:therefore to hear from the eae 
at War, that in consequence of the Sixth: 

‘of Military Inquiry, some relief 
was intended to be afforded them in- the 
course ef this Session. . 

« The: at War said, that he had 
* only waited till the whole Reports of that 
Committee were brought forward, and 
would immediately proceed on this subject. 
- Mr. Calcraft would: be glad to be in- 
formed what was the cause of the increase} 
he: observed: from: the Estimate on the 
Public Department:; and also. how it hap- 
pened after so many: Volunteers had gone 
into the Local Militia, that the expence 
for that species of force was the same as 
last year. 

». The Secretary at War said, as there was 
no vote for either of these asked this day; 
i) might perhaps be as well mot to enter 
upon the subject, till it came regularly’ be- 
fore them, when there would be sufficient 

nity for explanation. 

-. Long observed, that although these 
matters were not absolutely before them, 
he would be happy to: give the. hon. gent. 
a short answer'to his question relative to 

the Public Department, which was this year 

estimated at nearly 30,000/. more than it 
was last. ‘This was not an increase of ex- 
pence but of estimate. Agreeing with the 

Committee of Military Inquiry, and his 

right hon. friend the Secretary at’ War, 

that every expence which could be 
brought within the Annual’ Estimates 
ouglit to appear there, he had added to 
this. the Contingencies of Deputies abroad, 
amounting to 15,000/.; Exchequer Fees 
‘$8011; Deputies to the army’ under sir 

John Moore, that under general Spencer, 

and the deputies at Madeira and at Lis- 
bon, — in all the amount-of increase 
now charged. We 
- The Secretary at War then moved: 1. 
«That a number of Land Forces, not ex- 
ceeding 133,922 effective men, commis: 
sioned-and non-commissioned officers in: | 
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cluded, be employed in:the: United King- 
dom: of. Great Britain. and Ireland; from 
the 25th of Dec. 1808 to the 24th of Dee. , 


1809.2. That a sum, not exceeding, — 


7,582,378L 16s. 11d. be granted to his 
majesty, for defraying the Charge: of his 
majesty’s Land- Forces at.home-and abroad: 
(excepting the regiments in the East 
Indies, the foreign: corps in British pay, — 
and the:embodied Militia) including the 
charge of pay and daily allowance of 
commissioned officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and private men, the charge of 
cloathing for non-commissioned. officers 
and private men, the charge of agency, 
and the charge of annual allowances to be 
made to field officers, captains, and riding 
‘masters, and the extra allowance for far- 
fiery, asalso certain Miscellaneous Charges 
on account of the. said Forces, from’ the 
25th of Dec. 1808 to the 24th of Dec. | 
1809.—3. That a sum, not exceeding 
29,322I. 10s. be granted to his majesty, for 
defraying the charge of five troops of 
dragoons, and 15 companies: of foot, sta- 
tioned in' Great Britain for the purpose of . 
recruiting the corps serving in: Hast India, 
from the 25th of Dec. 1808 to the 24thr of 
Dec. 1809.—4, That a sum, not exceeding 
$,048,6471. 193. 5d. be granted to his ma- 
jesty, fordefraying the Char e of the Em- 
bodied Militia of the United: Kingdom of 
Great: Britain and Ireland, and. of the 
Royal Corps of Miners of Devon and 
Cornwall, from the 25th of Dec. 1808 to 
the 24th of Dec. ‘1809.—5.:That a sum 
not exceeding 933,654. 6s. 10d. be grant- 
ed to his majesty, for defraying the charge 
of Foreign Corps in ‘the service of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, from the 25th of Dec. 1808 to the 
24th of Dec. 1809.”’ ~ 

The Resolutions were severally agreed 
to, and the Chairman was ordered: to. re+ 
port to-morrow. 

{Conpuct or tHe Duxe or York.] 
Mr. Wardle moved the order of the day 
for going into a Committee for inquiring 
further into the Conduct of his royal high- 
ness the Duke of York. — - 

Sir Thomas Turton wished, previously, to 
ask a question of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; respecting the 
statement made by him the other day, re- 
lative to the sums of rose Shas appeared _ 
to have been! transmitted frony h. x. h. to 
Mrs. Clarke. Many of these sums were very 
considerable; and, therefore, he wished to 

\know whether: the'right hon. gent. meant 





toexamine any evidence on the subject, in 











order to obviate.any prejudices that might 
be entertained through the want of a more 
minute examination. . eilty 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer answer- 
ed, that when he made the statement a few 
days ago, he had mentioned to the Com- 
mittee that the different tradesmen who 
had received sums ‘of money from Mrs. C., 
were in attendance to prove the sums they 
had respectively received ; and he at the 
game time » that if the house was dis- 
posed to go into a particular investigation 
upon the subject, it might be expedient to 
appoint a Select ‘Committee for the pur- 
. ‘He had also stated, that it would 
Je impeasitte, he feared, to bring specific 
proofs of the actual conveyance of the 
money from h. r. h. to Mrs. C., as: the mes- 
senger who conveyed it could only prove 
that he ‘had brought the sums from the 
banker to h. r. h., and afterwards convey- 
ed a.:number of separate parcels from h. r. 
h. to Mrs.:C., but could not prove their 
contents. He régretted, ifthe house was 
disposed to adopt the plan of aCommittee, 
that the interval ‘had ‘been ‘Jost. There 
had been a variety of opinions expressed 
on the subject, but no gentleman intimated 
any wish ,for the Select Committee at the 
time. If, however, the house was-now dis- 
posed to adopt the committee, he:had no 
objection. 
ir T. Turton said, he did not hear the 
right hon. t. mention a committee; 
but he feared that the report of a Select 
Committee would not be satisfactory. 
The Chancellor of the Exe was, 
however, of opinion that the report of a 
‘Select Committee. on this subject, like 
other Select‘Committees, to whom particu- 
lar points ‘had ‘been referred in the course 
of this a would be satisfactory ‘to 
the house, as the ‘former reports had been. 


He ,had conversed with the ‘members of. 


the other committees, who acknowledged 
that every thing ‘had ‘been conducted, on 


both sides, with the utmost candour and 


fairness; and he therefore thought, that 
such a committee in the present case, com- 


posed more numerously, if deemed ex- 
pedite the busi-, 
Ness, save ‘the time -of the house, and be 
jhe might explain it. [A cry of read! 

Sir T. Turton said ‘he did:not:mean sa- |-read ! 
public ; 


pedient, would ‘much ex 
perfectly ‘satisfactory; 


tisfactory to the house, but to the 


for his own part,'he-was perfectly satisfied |read. 
Sir M. W. Ridley 
‘vindication of 
so low.a ‘tone, 
he'said. | 


on the subject, and had no doubts to re-: 
move ; ‘but he thought the evidence would 
with much better effect ‘be examined at 


the ‘bar. : 
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Mr. Abercrombie rose to express his wish 
that a mis-statement, which d on 


the face of the Minutes of Evi taken 
before the house, should be corrected. It _ 
related to the evidence of Mr. Greenwood, 

inthe case of Mr. Elderton, who was ap- 


inted to a paymastership in nce 
3 his ceimntiidiine bat ‘Mr. Green. 
wood was represented on the Minutes to 
have said, that subsequent ‘to: his first re- 
commendation, he found upon inquiry that 
Mr. Elderton was a person unfit to be re- 
commended, in consequence of which he 
forwarded:a remonstrance to the ‘D. of Y. 
upon the subject, but Mr. Elderton’s apr 
pointment had taken place. notwithstand- 
ing. ‘Now, having himself some doubts as | 
to the accuracy of the statement, he had 
appealed to Mr. Greenwood himself, whose 
authority he had for stating that the Mi- 
nutes on this point were inaccurate; and 
he proposed to call Mr. Greenwood to the 
bar for re-examination, inorder to cerrect 
the error. F 

The Chancellor .of the Exchequer said, that 
the evidence of Mr. Greenwood had not 
stated his having made a subsequent com- 
munication to the D. of: Y. after. ‘his first 
recommendation ; but he stated that ‘he 
found Mr. Elderton a person of improper 
character after his first re ntation, and 
that the appointment tabanion place be- 
fore his second representation reached the 

Mr. Charles Adams wished to ask the 
right ‘hon. gent. in which of the confer- 
ences stated ‘by him to have taken place 
with different persons, in ‘the transaction 
of the particular Note in ‘question, he was 
informed of the suppression of that Note 
by Captain Sandon. ete, seoel al 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
received his information from Col. Ha- 
milton. yor 

The house then went into the Commit- 
tee. Mr. Wharton in :the-Chair. 

The Chairman informed the Committee, 
that he:had received.a Letter from general 
Clavering, stating that there was a seem- 
ing inconsistency in his evidence, and.ex- 
pressing a wish that he might again: be 
called before the Committee in order that 


Ear Temple moved, that the Letter be 
a few words in 


neral -Clavering, but in 
we could not hear what 





a 
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_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
if gen. Clavering wished to correct any 
thing which appeared to be inconsistent or 
contradictory in his evidence, let him be 
summoned, or let him attend if he was 

_ there ; but he saw no reason why his Let- 
ter poet be read. =e 
Temple answered, that as he under- 
‘stood gout Chavering was then attending, 
he would; with the leave of the House, 
withdraw his motion. 
Mr. Johnson was then called in as a 


witness. . 
. | Mr. Whitbread rose, and the witness was 
desired to withdraw. The-hon. gent.:then 
said he apprehended the Committee had 
already examined several persons who 
were deemed the most competent to know 
the D. of York’s hand-writing. It would 
seem, from what he had. been given to 
understand, that this gent., who was then 
‘ produced as a witness, knew nothing of 
the writing of his royal highness ; and it 
: to him somewhat extraordinary 
that the Committee should now resort to 
amu evidence not nearly so strong as that of 
those witnesses who had already been ex-. 
amined. Such a rule as that which the 
Committee was now about to pursue had 
once obtained, he believed, in courts of 
justice, in cases of capital offences, but it 
had for some time been discontinued. If 
that were really the case, he begged the 
house to consider seriously what must be 
the effect of calling this witness before 
they agreed to admit him to the bar; for, 
however inclined they might be, to give 
every indulgence in their power to the 
royal personage who was accused, yet 
they should well weigh in their minds 
' -whether any person would, if standing be- 
fore them on the same or similar charges, 
be. allowed an equal . e. of favour. 
In his opinion, they had given latitude to 
col. Gordon; in permitting him to take a 
paper from his pocket, and compare it 
with the Note which he was called upon 
to say, whether it was, in his opinion, the 
Duke of York’s hand-writing; yet almost’ 
immediately .afterwards 40 letters were 
shewn to .C., and she. was told that, 
she must not read any one or any part of 
any one fri them ;. but must, from merely 
viewing the signature, sa itively whe- 
ther the a her’s a wb It would 
seem rather hard that she should not have 
been allowed to see whether ‘any altera- 
. ‘tions ‘or: interpolations had been made ‘in 


any of them, remiss pap roared 
to allow they 


the bottom, should be obli 





were her’s. He knew very well the Com: — 
‘mittee had decided by their proceedings 
that they were not to be confined within 
the strict rules respecting’ evidence by 
which the courts of law regulated them- 
sélves; but haviog made this allowance to 
col. Gordon, be must throw it out for the 
consideration of the Committee, whether 
having already committed an impropriety 
would justify them in adding ta that impro- , 
priety by allowing a witness to be examined, | 
who could only speak upon the writing of a 
person whom he had never seen write ;.a 
practice which certainly would not be al- 
lowed in the courts below. Under these. 
circumstances, he wished the Committee 
to pause before they determined, for it 
seemed to.him to be of such importance, 
that if a vote should take place on it, he 
should give his against the witness being . 
admitted. : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that this objection of the hon. gent. ought 
to have been made when the subject was. 
first introduced to the notice of the Com- 
mittee ; for when it had been decided that 
such evidence should be resorted to, it 
seemed rather hard that‘ any opposition 
should now be made to it. He supposed, 
however, the hon. gent. left the house the 


other night before the subject was men- 


tioned in the Committee. In the course 
of the last night’s discussion: on this in- 
quiry, an hon. member under the gallery 
had observed, that having carefully com- 
pared the Note with the two letters which 
had been actually proved to be the Duke’s 
hand-writing, the letters in the Note ap- 
peared to him, from their formation, to be’ 
more like an imitation of letters than a 
regular hand-writing. On this it was 
thought necessary that the information 
jr be. attended to, and followed up as 
accurately as-possible ; and as it would be 
altogether out of the power of all the 
members of that. house to examine the 
Papers so minutely as, to form a decision 
on the point, it was thought most advise- 
able to apply to four or five persons of the 


Post-office and the Bank, who were in the 


use and habit of investigating such points 


4m cases of life and death. -If these Letters 


and Note were only to be submitted to a 
jury of. 12 men, they might all of them 
examine all the 1-tters so minutely, .as to 
decide the point by:themselves; but inso 


_great a number as the members of that 


house, such an examination would be ab- 
solutely impossible. Such a proceeding _ 
had been allowed in @ trial at bar by 
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four judges, sitting in solemn decision in 
the Court of King’s Bench ; but in one 
case, that decision had been denied to be 
law by one judge at Nisi Prius. The pre- 
sent proceeding, as he observed before, 
had been adopted the other night ; and 
though it might not fall in with the ob- 
servations of the hon. gent. on ‘the sub- 
ject, it was somewhat hard the witness 
should now be objected to, after it had 
previously been crest upon that he should 
be examined, and that he had been sent 
for accordingly.—As to the observation of 
the hon. gent., viz. that it seemed as if 
the Committee were inclined to give in- 
dulgence on one side and not on the other, 
he thought it was by no means the case. 
In one instance a person was called to 
examine a hand-writing that was not his 
own, and in the other, a writing that was 
her own. If there had been any irregu- 
larity, it. was in having admitted col. 
Gordon’s evidence, but none in Mrs. C.’s ; 
for if any thing should arise in the course 
of the letters produced to the injury of Mrs. 
C.’s evidence, she. would be allowed to 
have an examination of such parts, and if 
any alterations and interpolations had been 
made, she would ‘be able to detect and 
point them out. From the mode adopted 
by the Speaker, he was equally ignorant 
of the evidence this witness would give as 
the hon. gent. was or any other person 
- whatever; but he thought as he had been 
called upon. by the Committee to make 
the examination, and had done so, he ought 
to be permitted to give his evidence on 
the subject, be it whatever it might. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he saw no difference 
between a-jury and the members of that 
house, as he thought no member would 
give his judgment without having. exa- 
mined the papers carefully with his own, 
eyes, and after he had: so done, he be- 
lieved there was not a member who would 
not give his opinion in preference to his 
own eye-sight, before that of this witness, 
or any other who formed his judgment 
from the same. basis. =. 

Lord Folkestone said he came prepared 
to make the same objection, in which he 
had been anticipated ‘by the hon. gent. 
below him; and he must observe gene- 
rally, as*to this kind of evidence, that 
whenever it had been resorted to, it was 
always in the case of its being the best 
evidence that could be obtained on the 
subject. Mrs. C. had given a direct tes- 
timony, and if gentlemen would seriously 
and carefully attend to the whole of her 

Vor. XIL- ah oi 
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evidence, it would appear to be as cor- 
rect, fair and honourable a testimony as 
could be given. Four gentlemen of ho- 
nour had been examined-on the point in 
question, who ail agreed that it was so ~ 
like the Duke of York’s hand-writing, that | 
they believed it to be his.—With respect 

to the doctrine of being allowed to prove 

any thing by a comparison of hands, the 

last case which had been determined on 

the subject, was at Maidstone. It was’ 
that of Jackson v. Cator, for a libel; and 

Mr. Garrow, for the plaintiff, called evi- 

dence such as this to prove that the libel 

was written in a feigned or suppositious 

hand, and that there was a similarity be-- 
tween this feigned hand and that of the 

defendant Cator. The noble lord then 

read an extract from the speech of lord 

Ellenborough, who was then Attorney- 

general, and counsel for the defendant, by 

which it appeared, that he said he was not 

desiring the court not to go the length of 
judges in the worst of times, but only the 

judges who were then administering the 

laws of the land. He referred to the case 

of Revett and Braham, which had been 

quoted by the right hon. gent. opposite, 

being the trial at bar he had mentioned, 

and shewed that that case had afterwards 

been reversed by lord Kenyon. The wit- 

ness was asked whether he could say the 

libel was like the hand-writing of Cator, 

but lord Kenyon. would not allow him to 

answer the question, because, he said, that 
comparison of hands was no evidence. 

And in a similar case, which came to be 

heard before Mr. Justice Yates, that most 

upright and learned judge held expressly 

the same doctrine, and said he did not 

know any case where comparison of hands 
could be admitted. In an indictment 
for forgery, a person who had seen the 

party write might be admitted to prove it, 

but not by a comparison on a similarity of 
hands. There was also submitted by lord 

Ellenborough'to the court the case of the 

seven bishops, in which chief justice 

Jefferys and another judge were willing 
to receive such evidence, and Mr. justice 

Powell.and another were against it, which 

shewed that the lawyers even of that day 

never thoughtit right to 4 ma forgery by a 

comparison of hands. Mr. Baron Hotham’s 

decision. inthe’ case of Jackson and Cator, 

and. in which he rejected the doctrine laid 

down in: Revett: and Braham, was an 
authority which compelled him to acqui- 

esce entirely in the opinion of that learned 

judge. The solicitor for the plaintiff, in 

3 ‘ 
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the case of Jackson, and. Cator, was pre- 
pared te, take down a host of inspectors 
from tie Post-office, to prove the libel! was 
in a feigned hand. ‘Fhe defendant was 
pila 9 with another. host.of inspectors 
from the Bank, who, weuld have proved the 
dixect contrary. This statement had been 
made to him by-the defendant’s solicitor, 
who was 4 gentleman of great honour and, 
credit in-his. profession, and shewed how 
very; great the diflerence of opinions was, 
with, regard te the comparison of hands. 
He. would therefore intreat the Committee 
to. weigh well the matter, before they al- 
lewas such. evidence to be called te the 

Te 

My. Beresford said a few. words in favour 
of the witness being called: in. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that having given his 
opinion, in favour of the proceeding on the 
last night of the Inquiry, he should-certain- 
ly maintain it then, though.in direct oppo- 
sition to that of bis. hon. friend and the 
noble lord, with. whom he was, generally 
in the habit of - voting. The subject, 
indeed, divided. itself into more branches 
than he was inclined to enter upon at that 
moment, but he. could not help offering a 
few observations on it. He was sorry the 
mode of examining witnesses on oath had 
not beea adopted, as he thought this house 
ought. to examine: en, oath as well. as the 
other, and he believed the custom: had ob- 
tained in the other house from the civeam- 
stance of their being .more. frequently 
used to act injudicial capacity. As.it was, 
the house must now proceed. in the way. 


that it set out with. ‘There appeared te. 


him great confusion in the manner of argu- 
ing, the subject, The first question in 
these. cases. generally was, Have you seen 
the party write? and in answering this the 
witness did not give his opinion on having 
seen, the panty-write, but on what he had 
written, which, was merely matter of opi- 
Rion from comparison, of the hand-wri- 
ting. ‘Ehat this, however, was, after all, 
a very uncertain mode of proceeding, he 
was ready toadmit. This.had to-him,been 
strongly exemplified. in a case which oc- 
curredin that house afewnightsago. An 


hon. gent. had. beem examined as to the: 


hand- writing of siz, Horace Mann, who had 
on that-oecasion said, that, the first paper 

roduced to, him was the writing of sir 
Sica, and; the second was not. He 
(Mr. Smith) had; carefully and minutely 
examined: both, and though he had: never 


_ seen sir H; Mann write, from the first paper: 
~. being allowed. by the hon, member with-’ 


¥ 
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out any dowbt, to be the hand-writing of 
sir H. Mann, be (Mr. Smith) should have 
felt no-deubt the second wasalso ; withno 
other difference, than that the one had been 
written with what. is generally called a - 
better pen. As to the gentlemen who 
had been ealled to prove the duke of 
York’s hand-writing, they had dene 
themselves honour on the occasion, by 
the great caution with which they had 
given their evidence. If the house had 
strictly adhered-to the rules, adopted: by 
the courts of law, he would allow they - 
should confine themselves to it: but hav~ 
ing once taken. a greater latitude, they 
ought not to. permit themselves to be cir> 
cumacribed, and therefore he thought that 
col. Gerdon’s comparison of hands waa 
not liable. to. the objection his hon. friend 
had made to it. He could not, therefore, 
but. think it night that the witnesses: should 
be examined, as tothe comparison of hands. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that-as this point had 
been. objected to, it behoved them to look 
well to the case, to see if they were doing 
what they ought. Fhey might set up 
technical: or legal proofs to bar such a 
mode of proceeding ;. but this case was no. 
thing: like what was so called in courts 
of law. As to Mrs, Clarke, he should, 
give no opinion om her evidence. He 
should not follow the example of the noble: 
lerd who: hat penegyrised the lady on the 
oceasion, because he thought-it was pre- 
mature to do so at present. As to the 
‘others, there was not oneof them, but gem 
Brownrigg, to whom a legal question had 
been put, and that question he had answer- 
ed so as to deny that it was, imhis opinion, 
the hand-writing .of the duke of York, 
So far, therefore, from the fact being ab- 
solutely proved, there is stélla doubt, it. 
stands at present in equilibrio; and the 
question now was, whether the‘house might 
not apply to persons who were,adequate:to. 
speak on the subject; and for’ his own 
part, he saw no. reason why they should 
not endeayour to obtain as mach infor. 
mation in it as they could. A case had 
been adduced, where a person was asked, - 
whether a libe} was in the genuine hand 
writing of the plaintiff, and that-was allow~. 
ed, person’s hand-writing was then 
shewn, and: he wasasked whether that and: 
the libel were not the same. That was a 
comparison. of hands, arid was.objected to, 
The Inspector was asked whether the — 
writing shewn: him was .a feigned. hand, 
and: that he was allowed to answer. The: 





house ought therefore to go-as far at least 
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as the courts of law, and that was what was 
wanted to ask of this witness from the 
Post-office. Because the Duke’s hand- 
writing, as to this Note, liad not been prov- 
ed at all, it was desirable to know, whether 
it was likely tobe a real or a feigned hand. 
He was therefore of opinion the witness 
o to be examined. 

r. Brand expressed his surprise that 
any objections should be made to the exa- 
foination of the proposed witnesses, and 
‘observed, that those who made it their bu- 
sinéss to mark and compare different hands 
aight reasonably be considered, as more 
competent to judge of such affairs than 
others. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, the question ap- 
peared to him to be of such high import+ 
ance that he thought the Committee should 
not determine on it before they were in 
possession of more information. The ob- 
ject was very different from that of courts 
‘ of justice, and therefore the house could 
not be bound by the same ties. The right 
hon. gent. opposite had not stated the mat- 
ter fairly, when he merely talked of a de- 
cision at bar, and one at Nisi Prius. The 
fact was, that in the case of Revett and 
Braham, which was a trial at bar, the de- 
cision was so contrary to the established 
principles of law, and gave so universal 
and great an alarm to the whole bar, that 
on the subsequent occasion in the case of 
Nisi Prius, Mr. Baron Hotham, who was 
- well known to be a judge very diffident of 
his own opinion, took on himself to reverse 
the law held on the other case, of the trial 
at bar: and it was very evident, and per- 
fectly weit known; that he, a single judge 
sitting at Nisi Prius, never would have un- 
dertaken to overturn that decision of the 
court, had he not been well aware that it 
had been highly and loudly condemned 
by the universal opinion of the whole bar. 
There was no question of law so nice, as 
that of saying whether any certain piece 


of writing was that of any one particular | 
person or not; the property, the liberties, | 


aad the lives, ef-all the subjects of this 
realm, were deeply interested in it; and 
it ought never to be forgotten in that 
honse, in-particular, that Alyernon Sydney 
lost his life by admitting a comparison of 
hand-writing, and as Jord Ellenborough 
had so lately argued the case most seriously, 
the house ought well to consider whether 
this was really law or not. He should be 
sorry totake up the time of the Commit- 
tee, by going deeply into the reason of 
this case, but he had really heard nothing 
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to convince him im what had been ad- 
vanced that night on the subject. If the 
house were to judge by what had fallen 


from the hon. gent. him (Mr. W. - 
Smith), acomparison of hands was wnques- 
tionabliy better than seemg a person write ; 
that argument, it seemed to him, went too 
far, for it proved the compatison to be the 
best, which was a dectrme long sihce ex- 
ploded. The right-hon. gent. on the floor 
(Mr. Bathurst) had said, that the house had 
examined four gentlemen, but had not put 
the proper questions to'them. Then why 
not put these questions to them? They 
were still to be called before the house, 


| and it was much better to put these ques- 


tions to them in sach a manner as the right 
‘out-as aproper one, 
than to admit evi so very alarming as 
this appeared to him to be. He begged 
the Committee to recollect that the evi- 
dence to be produced was to decide the 
point by a comparison of hands; that this 
was deemed contrary to the established 
law of the land ; and is it, said ‘he, the evi- 
dence of those persong which shall be al- 
lowed to determine this positively to be 
the hand-writing of the D. of ¥.? He 
thought it ought not, and should there- 
fore object to the witness being called to 
the bar. 

The Attorney General said his hon: and 
learned friend who had just sat down, could 
not more highly respect the judicial opi- 
nion of ford Ellenborough than he himself 


| did; but when he considered that in the 


case alluded to he went to Maidstone as 
counsel for the defendant, all the law he 
had then held on the subjeet was merely 
that of an advocate, doing the most he 
could for the eause of his client, but was 
‘by no means to be considered in the light 
of a judicial opinion. He could not allow 
the reason given by his hon. and learned 
friend for baron Hotham’s over-ruling the 
decision of the court, because it was the 
universal opinion of the bar that that de- 
cision was contrary to daw. In the case 
of Revett and Braham, the point was, whe- 
ther the hand-writing was feigned or real; 
and this was to be determiped by persons - 
from public offices, who acted as i t- 
ors. In the trial before baron Hotham, 
the inspectors from the Post-office were 
asked whether the hand-writing of the de- 
fendant Cator was a feigned hand : so far 
it agreed with the case of Kevett and Bra- 
ham; but it went further, and having 
proved the opinion that the. hand-writing 
was feigned, they proceeded to ask, whe: 
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ther it had been. fei by the person 
who wrote the libel, and this was to be 
done by shewing the defendant’s writing, 
and then comparing it-with the libel; this 
was refused ; but,so far as whether the 
hand was a fei hand, baron Hotham, 
in the case.of Jackson and Cator, support- 
the doctrine in Revett and am. 

he question, however, then was, whether, 
as the Committee has hitherto proceeded, 
these witnesses should be allowed to be 
called, and whether the Committee should 
receive any further -assistance towards 
proving the hand-writing. The Commit- 
tee had already exceeded the ‘strict rules 
of legal justice, and were then only asked 
to admit the evidente of persons who had 
been accustomed to examine, and to say 


whether certain hand-writing, submitted to . 


their inspection, was feigned or real, and 
whether they would not be better able to 
judge, from persons of such experience, 
than by their own only ; on that ground, 
he should apprehend the Committee would 
come to a: decision. 

The question was then put, and the wit- 
ness was allowed to be called in, without a 
division. sith 


THOMAS METCALFE, M. D. was called 


in, and examined. 


You area Physician? [ am. »: : 

Are you Mrs, C.’s medical attendant? I 
am. ‘ 
Have you seen Mrs. C. in the course of this 
day? Yes. 

s her state of health such as to prevent her 
attending to give evidence to-day? I think 
totally so. : 

Can you form any opinion when Mrs. C.’s 
health will permit her to attend? J should 
think in the course of two days. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 

[{t was moved and seconded, that the evi- 

dence to hand-writing about to be produc- 
ed, be not received; which being put, 
passed in the negative, without a division. ] 


Mr. SAMUEL JOHNSON ‘was called in 


and examined. 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


What are you? Inspector of Franks at the 
General Post-Office. 

How long have you been in that situation? 
T have been in the Office about thirteen years, 
or rather more;: in that situation about six 
years; I think it was in 1802 I was appointed 
to the Franks. 

In that situation, is it your particular duty: to 
look at hand-writing, and observe its different 
variation? It is our duty to perceive that -no 


Franks pags either from the house of peers, or . 
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the house of commons, but Franks by the peers 
or the members Ives, ee 
In the course’of that duty, it is necessary for 
ou to be very particular in your examination 
of hand-writing? As much so as our time will 
permit. : p 
’ two Letters and the Note being shewn to 
the Witness.} You have seen these papers 
before, in the room of the house of commons? 
T have. 3} 
The paper to which particularly I wish to 
direct your attention, is the small paper: in 
our opinion, is that smaller paper the same 
fand-writing as the larger papers? -It resem- 


bles it so nearly, that I should think it was, 


In point of fact, have you cpa y ove Le from 
inspection only, detected false or feigued signa- 
tures? Yes. ‘: 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw, 


Mt. ROBERT SEARLES was called in, and 


’ examined, 
( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


What are 
Franks. 
How long have 
About 18 months. 
[The two Letters and the Note were shewn to 
the Witness.] You have seen these papers be- 
fore? I have. 
. Look at.them, and tell me whether you think 
they are all the same hand-writing? I thiok 
they are. 
; [The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


you? A deputy inspector of 


you been in that situation ? 


Mr. THOMAS NESBITT was called in, 
and examined. 


(By Mr. Beresford.) 


What is your employment? I am in the ser- 
vice of the Bank. : 
‘In what department of the Bank are you? 
Principal of the Letter of Attorney Office. . 

In that office are you in the habit of examin- 


.ing hand-writings that are suspected to be for- 


geries? Yes, constantly so. 
‘How long have you been in that employment ? 
Between 30 and 40 years, in the daily habit. 

Are you in the habit of examining writings 
that you so suspect, by comparing them with 
other writings, acknowledged to be the hand of 
the same party? Certainly. 

In making such comparison, what is your 
usual habit of doing it?- A signature to a let- 
ter of attorney for sale is left at the Bank. for 
me to éxamine, and if to any other letter of at- 
torney the proprietor has put his name, or hag 
accepted the stock, this letter of attorney in 
question would be examined ‘by those signa- 
tures. my wire 

‘In 80 doing, are you in the habit of observing 
the turn of the different bands in writing the 
names, to:see whether the party writing turned 
his hand the same way ? ‘Certainly, 

[The two Letters and the Note were.shewn to 
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the Witness.] Have you seen these papers 
before? I have. 

By a close. inspection of the hand writing of 
the ‘Letters, do you perceive any difference in 
the turns of any one compared with the others 
—(A cry ofoh! oh! ob!) 

_ [The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. Bathurst rose to order :—He — 

the proper course of examination was that 
which had been pursued by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
understand the objection of his hon. friend 
on ‘the opposite side. His hon. friend 
behind him (Mr. Beresford) having formed 

-his own judgment by an attention to the 
formation of the letters, wished to direct 
the attention of the witness to the particu- 
lar circumstances which had weighed with 
himself before he asked him the general 
question. This he thought perfectly pro- 
per; and as his hon. friend had been in a 
situation where he himself had been in the 
habit of comparing hands, he had given 
‘up the examination of this witness to 
‘him. | 

Mr. Bathurst contended that the exami- 
nation ought to be confined to the general 
question ; for as to a trifling difference in 
a word or a letter, the hand-writing of 
each of the members of the house might 


so far vary at different, times. But the_ 


point was, whether, on a-view of the whole 
the witness was of opinion that the writ- 
~ ings were the same. The question he 
thought the more improper, as the hon. 
gent. had founded it on an opinion of his 
own. 

Mr, Elliot was sorry to interpose, but he 

had an objection to state different. from 
that of his right hon. friend, who had just 
sat down. “He thought .it of great im- 
portance that the house and the commit- 
tee should be consistent. A witness had 
been before rejected because he could 
speak only from signatures, and this wit- 
ness stood in the same situation. 
_ -The Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked 
that the witnesses now called were not 
called with a view to prove the hand- 
writing of the D. of Y., but to say whether 
the two papers shewn them were in the 
same hand-writing. The question, he con- 
tended, was in substance unobjectionable ; 
for it was proper and important to direct 
the attention of the witness to the mate- 
rials upon which he was to judge; and 
this he supposed was the object of his hon. 
friend. ° 


“Mr, Ellison said, that the house had de- 
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cided that these witnesses should be called, 
and therefore. he had nothing to sayon 
that point; but ‘he was very anxious that. 
it should not go forth to the public that 
there was anything like an attempt to 


lead the’ witness. ‘The object was ‘to get 
at the truth. “The question had a mani- 
fest tendency to lead the evidence. ‘This 
would not serve the cause of truth; and 
on that account his feeling was strong 
against it. 

Mr. Beresford stated, that having been 
himself in: the habit of examining  hand- 
writings with a view to detect forgeries, he 
had looked at the Note and the other 
Letters, and had made observations which 
appeared to several gentlemen to whom 
he mentioned them ‘to have weight. He 
had refrained from asking any questions 
of the two first witnesses, as he- mi 
from the circumstance have a prejudice 
in his mind that might lead him to ask an 
improper question.—(A laugh). But the 
gentlemen around him seemed to think 
there was no impropriety in his asking 
‘questions, and pointing out the particulars 
to which he wished the witness to attend 
before he gave the general answer. But 
he would be sorry to press any question 
which might be thought improper, and 
if there. was any objection to his last 
question, he would abandon it. 

Mr., Wilberforce thought the question 
very improper in the peculiar circum- 
stances under which these witnesses came 
before the-committee. ‘They had already 
examined the papers, and of course had 
attended to the necessary particulars, and 
it was quite needless now to lead their at- 
tention to them. They ought first to be 
asked, whether they believed the hand- 
writing to be the same, and if they an- 
swered in the affirmative, they might then 
with perfect propriety be asked why they 
thought so. But upon the principle of 
the last question a witness might be asked: 
500 preliminary questions, so as to fritter 
away his opinion before he gave it. The 
same-course ought to be followed with 
respect to this witness, that had been 
adopted with respect to the two former, 
otherwise it might be imagined that the 
gentlemen who examined the witnesses, re- 
sorted to this circuitous method from the 
dread. of an opinion contrary to their 
wishes. ‘ete : 

Mr. Beresford moved that the question 
be expunged, which was accordingly done. 


[The Witmess was again called in.} 





a: 
3 (By Mr. Beresford.) ! 

* State whether you think these several papers 
were all written by the same ‘person, looking 


both at ¢he directions and the inside of the Let- 
ters? “I have looked very attenti at the 
Note particularly, and compared it with these 
two Letters, and after a great deal of attention 
and care in looking at almost every letter in the 
Note, I am of opinion that it was not written by 
‘the same ‘hand. “Seen 
‘On what ‘circumstances in ‘that Note ‘do you 
ground your opinion? « Because I. perceive a 
meatiness | abnost every letter of the Note, 
swhich is not, I think, to be found in the Letters ; 
and the whole of the writing in the Note ep- 
to. me to be of a smaller character than 
Letters in general are; I think I perceive a 
' stiffaess in several ‘of the letters in the Note, 
which I do not perceive in the two Letters dated 
Sandgate and Weymouth. 
Have ‘you any farther observation to make? 
Lwill just add, that in the two Letters dated 
and Weymouth, there appears to me 
to bea general freedom I do not perceive iu the 


Note. . 
. { By Lord Folkestone.) 


You state that you perceive in the formation 
of the letters of the Note a neatness of charac- 
ter which you do not. perceive in the Letters ; 
do you not conceive that difference may arise 
from the difference of the pens and ink used in 
the writing? That circumstance has not es- 
caped my mind, but after looking at that also, 
1 am stilt of opinion that it was not the same 
writing. ail “s 

You stated, that you are principal Inspector 
of the Letter of sanests office ; 1m examining 


letters of attorney ia that office, js \it not your | 


rincjpal business to look at the signature? 
€ 1s. Tae 

Ts that your only business? No, surely not ; 
that is the principal business. 

What other part of the hand-writing are you 
accustomed to examine, besides ‘the signature ; 
It is necessary for me to read over the whole of 
the letter of attorney, to see that it is correct in 
all its parte, and when so done, to compare the 

~ signature with any former signature, and 4f it 
agrees, of course it is admitted ; if it does not 
agree, we have other modes of proof, such as 
looking at other signatures, comparing the 
pe aga of the witnesses, and stil] other 


predis. - hod? . 
ds it expected that the-hand-writing in the 
body of the letter of attorney should be written 
by rson who signs his name at the bot- 
. tom? The letter of attorney are almost uni- 
versally filled up by the clerks in the office over 
which I preside ; the body of the letter of at- 
torney is uniformly filled up by them. 
Then is not the comparison of writings to 
which alone your attention is directed, ‘altoge- 
ther a eomparison’of signatures? It is. 


(By Mr. C. Adams.) 
Have you, in looking over the Note, observ- 
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I have not, ) 

Have you observed whether there hve an 
dotsto the i’s in the two letters? Esthiok { 
have observed dots in some parts of the letters, 

Look over the letters again, with a view to 
that circumstance. [The Witness looked over 
the letters]—I donot observe several, but I do 
find, in the first letter I have looked into, one; 
that is the letter dated from Weymouth. 

Have you observed but one i, in these two 
letters, with the dot over it? I have not ob- 
served more. . 

Having adverted to that circamstance, do 
you remain of the same opinion with regard to 
the hand-writing ? I do not think that should 
change my inion, ‘because I think that the 
ensemble of the note to me ai r 
a different kiad of vat Sint ee 

You have stated to the Committee, that you 
looked over these letters and the note with 
great attention; how did it happen that so re- 
markabdle a circumstance as that escaped your 
‘attention? Ido not at all wonder thatsuch a 
circumstance as that should escape my attention, 
it is the first time I have ever been called upon in 
this house, however, and surrounded as I was, 
dy gentlemen on every side at the time I was 
examining into the letters, as far as my time 
and attention would allow, I do net wonder 
that that circumstance escaped my attention, 

How long a time were these letters under 
your imspection in the Committee-room above 
stats? { think about en hour; but in the 
‘course of that time, I had a great variety of let- 


‘| ters to look over, of Mrs. C.’s and other per- 


sons, which { was directed to look at, and 
which I did look at, and observed the charac- 
ters with some attention. ‘ 

Do you remember an instance of a person 
endeavouring to forge or imitate the hand-writ- 
ing of another who did not put dots to the i’s, 
who in that forged or imitated paper was ac- 
customed to put dots? I do not exactly recol- 
collect .any circumstance about dots of i’s, 
but I. have refused signatures, and per- 
haps daily do that, which turn out to be forge- 
ries, though generally innocent ones, but not 
actually the signature of the parties that should 
be there. 

Does the circumstance of there being no 
dots to the i’s in the note before you, make 
any difference in your yea It_ certainly 
was a circumstance that [ did not advert to, 
and therefore, as far as that goes, I certainly 
think it is-of weight, but not sufficient to alter 
my opinion. - 


(By Mr, Thompson,) 


In the course of examining the signature of 
powers of attorney, have you not observed that 
the ‘signature of the same person varies con- 
siderably in a short period of time? I certainly 
have, and that may arise from a variety of cir- 
cumstances, such as ill health; a signature 
made before or after dinner has frequently been 





very materially diferent, and indeed & variety 
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of other circumstances would alter the signature: 


materially. - 4 

_ Have you not admitted the vulidity of signar, 
tures of the same person, so varying as, you have 
stated, in a greater degree than the variation 
between the writing in the note and the two 
letters? I have no doubt but I have, but it will: 
arise from this circumstance, probably, that 
where the signature of the constituent. differs 
materially we have then the signature of two 
witnesses to look at, and if the signature o 
either of those witnesses should be well known 
to me tq be in all probability, a, true signature, 
I mean 2@ signature that passes before me very 
frequently, that would operate in my mind to 
admit the power of attotney, though there 
might be some considerable variation. between 
the constituent’s signature in,the one instance 
and in the other. ~ 

Have you not admitted the validity of the 
hand-writing of those varying signatures, where 
the witnesses. have been totally different per- 
sons, and totally unknown to you? I think I 
have not, because that is my particular business 
to attend to, not to. admit:any thing that is not 
ia itself exactly what, in ought to be, without 
such. proof before me as, should enable me. to: 
admit it. 

What proportion of the signatures of the wit- 
nesses to the powers of attorney, in the country, 
are you acquainted with ? TE cannot say the pro- 
portion of hand-writings of witnesses that I am 
acquainted with, but certainly a great number, 
. and you will allow that, when I tell you that 
every day I admit from forty to fifty, sixty and 
a hundred ; hardly any day is less than forty, 
‘add very often a hundred. 

You must know that powers of attorney, exe- 
cated by the same person in the country, are 
. attested by very different witnesses? Certainly. 

Do you not depend upon the signature of the 
person who executes the power of attorney, 
much more than upon any name of any witness 
to the execution of that power of attorney? I 
certainly do, that is the first object. 

Do you not principally depend upon the sig- 
nature of the person who executes the power of. 
attorney, notwithstanding the variations in the 
hand-writing of that person? I certainly do. 

And you have. admitted the validity of those 
signatures with greater variations than ga find . 
between the note and the two letters? I, cer- 
tainly have, but collateral evidence has come in 
to satisfy me of the validity of the signatures. 


( By Sir James Hall.) 


Do. you consider the note as haying been 
written in imitation of. the hand-writing of the 
letters? That was my Opinion at the time I was 
examining them, 


( By Mr. Lyttleton, ) 


Ts it in the usual and: common habit of your- 
self to be called upon for your opinion, and ‘fo 
give an opinion upon the’ similarity of hand- 
writing, where there are no signatures of names 





whatever? It has very seldom happened of lute 
years, formerly it was more frequent, because 


of late years I have ynderstood that such kind 
a evidence has not been admitted in the courts 
law, 


Having stated that you have been chiefly 
conversant with the examination of si , 
do you judge of them by comparison with other 
signatures of the same person, of a 
comparison of the hand-writing of the 


f | supposed to sign? I judge of them by a com~ 


parison with other signatures of the same person. 
Have you ever seen papers in which the sig- 
nature and the other writing in those papers, 
| purported to be, and to your knowledge were 
| written by the same person? I have. 
Have you in those eases observed that the 
' signatures are in many cases different:from the 
general wees I certainly have; and I must 
acknowledge that signatures in general are much 
easier to judge of than common lines of writing, 
because signatures have always appeared to me 
\@ set'kind of hand, which a man takes up, and 
in general does not part with. 


{By Mr. H. Martin.) 


| Previously to your examination of the two 
‘letters and-the note, had it been intimated.to 
‘you by any person, and by whom, that there 
was reason to doubt of the authenticity of the 
hote? I think I should answer to that, that I 
read the newspaper every evening, and there- 
fore I have read all that concerns this business 
every evening as constantly as it has passed: 

Is the Committee to understand, that the 
first doubt you entertained was by what was 
suggested from reading the newspapers? I cer- 
tainly came with no prejudice in my mind, but 
I came determined to,form my mind from what 
I shonld see in. the note-and in the letters, 

Is the Committee to understand, that the first; 
doubt you entertained was. by what. was sug> 
gested from reading the newspapers? I think E 
said that I came here with no prejudice, but to: 
form my mind from what I should find in read- 
ing over the note and the letters. 

Isthe Committee to understand, that the first 
doubt you entertained was. by what was sag- 
gested from reading thenewspapers? I conceive 
that I might reason upon the subject, but cer- 
tainly, | came here with no prejudice whatever, 

Is the Committee to understand, that the first 
doubt you entertained) was by what was: sug~ 
gested. from reading the news-papers? I cer- 
tainly did reason. upon the subject in. my own 
mind, but I came here with no prejudice what-. 
ever. 

Have you carefully examined both the letvers, 
and do.you find in any parts of either of those 
letters any-difference in the hand+writing; are 
both those letters exactly in the same character 
and style of hand-writing? I did not perceive 
any particular difference in the mode of writing 


written, with the same kind of freedom, except 





where the ink appeared’ to fail, and that will 


in. those two letters, but. that. they were all. - 


$03) 


constantly be the;case under such a circum- 
stance. ‘why 
|’ (By thé Hon: Mr. J. Ward.) 

Is or is not the difference in the note-and the 
letters greater than that which you -have fre- 
quently observed between acknowledged en 
‘of hand-writing of the same person? The dif- 
ference between the note and the letter appears 
to me to arise, taking it altogether, fram the 
neatoess and the stiffness of writing, which I do 
not observe. in the two, letters; as to there 
being a greater difference between. the note 
and the letters, and any two signatures whicb.I 
have admitted, I really cannot tell. how -to an-: 
swer that; the differences in signatures are so 


frequent, and so various, that I cannot | 


well 
well explain myself upon that. subject. 
(By Mr. Whitbread. ) 


From your habits of business at the bank, 
have you more frequent opportunities. of com- 
paring the general hand-writings of .parties, 
than persons engaged in any mercantile or 
other counting-house in the city of London? I 
am persuaded not, and I have thought myself 
frequently incompetent to such kind of exa- 
minations, because my constant preotion has 
been with respect to signatures only. 

You having stated that you had been .occu- 
pied one hour in examining all the papers, in- 
clusive of Mrs. C.’s letters, what time did you 
devote to the examination of the three letters 
now in question? I think it is probable that I 
might have been from half an hour to. three 

uarters on the one, and the rest of the time on 
ha various letters of Mrs. Clarke, and.so on. 


(By Mr. Barham.) 


Might not the short note and the two letters 
have been the hand-writing of the same person, 
supposing the short note written in the morn- 
ing, and the two’ letters after dinner, or vice 
versa? I think that might possibly have been 
the case, but then that written in the afternoon 
would have been much worse than that written 
in the morning. 


If two powers of attorney had been presented ‘ 


to you for your examinations, one in‘the hand 


of the letter which was acknowledged to. be the |. 


hand-writing of the party who presented it, and 
the other in the hand-writing 
with your observation. would you officially have 


refused-the acceptance of that latter power of 


: attorney? If there had béen no other cireum- 


stances as collateral evidence in favour of it, I - 


certainly should have demurred to the sig- 
nature. — 
- . Have you not said, that writings differing as 

much as these, have ultimately turned owt to 
be genuine? If 1 have not, I am persuaded 
they have done so. 


[The witness was directed to withdraw. 
Mr. THOMAS, BATEMAN was called in, and 
examined ; 
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* (By the Attorney General.) | a 

In what business are you? In the service of 
the Bank of England. 


In what department? My employment is the 
examining powers of attorney in the first place, 


‘as to the accuracy of them, and then examin- 
ing their signatures. 


he two Letters and the Note were shewn 
to the witness.] Have you examined those two 
letters and: that note, for the purpose of dis- 


| covering whether they are written by the same 
| person or not? T have.” 


How long have you been employed in the 
department in which you now are? Nearly 20 
rs . 


Tyo are still in that situation? I am. 

You state, that you have examined these two 
letters and that note, for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether they are written by the same 
person? Ihave. ~ : 
, Look at them now, and tell me whether they 
were in your judgment written by the same 
person ? i think there is a very correspondent 
similarity. 

In your judgment, is the note written by the 
same person’as these letters were written by? 
I can only say that there is a very marked 


similarity. 
( By Sir J. Sebright.) 


Upon exdmining these letters and the note, 
have you any reason to think they were not . 
written by the same person? I have not any 
reason to think they were not ;'I have no rea- 
son at all upon that subject. 

Upon examining those letters and the note, 
have you any reason to think they were not: 
written by the‘same person? After what I have 


. said, I think I cannot answer that question but 


in the way I have answered it. 

_, If two powers of attorney came before you, 

signed, one in the character of the’ note, and 

the other in the character of the letters, would . 

you: have passed them both as written by the ; 

same person? I think I should. eS ; 
[The witness was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. THOMAS BLISS was called in and ex- 
amined. 


(By the Attorney General.) 


- What is your employment ? . One of the In- 
vestigators of the Bank of England. ° 

‘What is your business in that department? 
To examine and inspect into forged notes, __ 

How long have ‘you been in that situation? 
About fifteen years. 

Is it your Vaasiniie to discover whether the 
a to those notes are or are not genuine? 

t 1s. 

Do you examine any thing but the signa- 
tures to those notes? The whole of the notes; 
every writing on the note; it leads to many 
other things, the paper, the writing, the en- 
graving, and the whole of the notes. 


Do you examine any writing upon the notes, 
except the signature? Yes, very frequently. 
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What part of those bitls which you éxamine 
is written, except the‘signatare? The’date’and’ 
nu b 2 tj ss . é 2 36 ye = ¢ : 


Do’ you examine Bank’ post bills as well as 


’ Bankenotes?' "Now oo. ; 
Then there is nothing of writing upon those’) 
’ bills:you' examine; but the dates, the numbers 


and ‘the signatures ? Nothing else, ‘except’ it 
might be writing by the public at times, upon 
the notes. bs Decent 


- [The ewo letters aud the note were shewn to: 


the Witness} Have’you examined the two let- 
ters and the note now ‘put into your: hand, for 
the purpose of discovering whether they are 
written by the same person or not? «I ‘have. 
According to the best. judgment- you can 
form;:are they or are they not written by the 


- game person? I should suppose they were, 


(By Mr. John Smith.) 
Have you any doubt upon that subject at 


. all? From letters that I saw afterwards, I have 


some doubt; but if I had not Seen any other 
letters, from the appearance of those I should 
have had no doubt. 
What letters did yo 
different letters on the table where I examined 
these, that I was desired to look at, from, I be- 
lieve, No 31 to 40 or 41. LEER ty 
Is the committee to understand, that, from 
the observation you have made upon the let- 
ters and the note you have just seen, you haye 


: no doubt but they were written by the same 


pene I did not say I had no doubt, I said 
thought they were, “f 

Have you or have you not any doubt. upon 
that subject, alluding to the three letters you 
have just seen? ‘From’ the letters thut I saw 
since, many of them seeming to differ, [. have 
some doubt of it, 


. Have you or have you not any doubt upon’ 


that subject, alluding to the three Jetters you 
have just seen? From the examination of the 
three letters, which I looked at as carefully as 
possible, I thought they were all of one hand- 
writing. f 


(By Mr. Bathurst.) 


Whose letters do you ‘imagine those were 
that you saw besides? There were papers num- 
bered-as far as 40-upon the table ; I went in at 
a late hour; only one being allowed to:go in at 
a time, I looked only at ten, from 30 to 40 or 
41; and ‘I understood from those letters they 
were written by Mrs. Clarke. hye? 

Explain how the comparison of Mrs. Clarke’s 


- letters induced yon to doubt about the simila- 


rity of the three others:—After I had been de- 
sired: to: look at two letters, and the other, to 


compare thé hand-writing, I was desired to look 


at the other letters, arid compare them with the 
Sn year: mares Bs 
How did that comparison alter the opinion 
you had before formed? Because, though they 


were written by one person, yet they differed 
in on there were some'very-plain ‘to 
OL. ° 


a see afterwards? I saw 





read, and some more ‘difficult to read; some 
written rather larger, and some rather smatter. 

~ Tanderstand you to have stated, that the two 
letters and the note eppeared to you at first to” 


| be of the same’ writing? ‘I did say'so," “ 
Therefore, though these’ were written at dif- 


ferent times, there appeared no ‘great differeti¢e’ 


in the writing ?'There did not. 


How was that’opinion altered by finding that 
another person did at different times write dif- 
ferent hands? From'the difference of that hand- 
writing; some of them I ‘compared, in “some 
measure bore a'semblance to ‘the ‘first two let« 
ters; if I had seen no others than the first two 
and the note produced ‘to me, I’ should ‘have 
been-clearly of opinion, ‘ without any doubt, 
that they had been the same person’s writifig; 
but F explain now, from the ultimate’judgment 
of what I looked at, which impressed upon me 
this, that the létters that I saw, though’ they 
were one person’s writing, the writing differed 
materially, some very small and some larger, 
and from the very free easy running hand, some 
seem 69 exactly alike, and: some different, that 
it would »be doubtful to judge of that person’s: 
writing at all times, whether it was her writing 
or not. ibs iit 

Is it frem those letters differing amorigst 
themselves, or from some of them ing with 
the two letters'now shéwn to you, that your 
doubt ‘arises? It. is from ‘some of tliose letters 


| being ‘differently written of themselves, and 


some of them having ‘a sthall semblance of thé 
other writing. het a Hats 

Did those letters most resemble the two let- 
ters or the note? One or two of the’ letters re- 
sembled: the two letters and the’note:' ~ 

Is it from that resemblance that you doubt 
now that the two letters and the note were: of 
the same hand-writing? The difference amongst 
themselves would be the only reason that would 
create any doubt in my. mind. no YA 

You have. said, that seme of those letters 
were in a large-and some'in a small hand, and 
yet you suppose‘them to ‘be the writing of the 
same person? I-understood that they were the 
writing, and thought that they were the writing 
of the same’ person. wat te ; 
«. Js ot the note in a smaller ‘hand than the 
letters? I think as near as possible, the major. 
part of it is the samesize as the letters. - 

(By the Attorney General... ; 

Did you perceive any similarity between the 
hand-writing of any of the letters last shewn. 
you, from 30 to 40, and the Note? There were 
one or two of the letrers that I ghought bore a 
semblance of the two letters and the’note. =» 

Is that the circumstance which led you to~ 
doubt at last whether the two letters and the 
note were written by the same petson? It cer- 
tainly was. ak Salen tear 
[The witness was directed to withdraw. 
Brigadier General CLAVERING having ‘sent 

a Letter to pr terran bee ee thac 

might be pogyenna te Bvioueee; 


4 
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. he wascalled im and.examined by the Coni- 
Wie sat Ae. doe Reissue shich once 
_« Wha part of the Evidence, } you gave 
909 formes night, do you, wish now to explain? 
walt tee aneden maken 
former vight, that I. wish to,explain. Bus I re- 
quest permission, before I explain it, to stete 
why I requested to. come forward this evening: 
if was intimated to, me yesterday, by a friend 
of mine, and other Members of the Commit- 
tee, that an idea had gone forth, that part of 
the evidence I gave on 9 former evening was 
not corregt; I certainly started at the idea, hav- 
ing been thoroughly satisfied in my own mind 
that it was my intention to state me | thing to 
pe very best of my knowledge. Yesterday. 
weyer, I referred to the Minutes, which be- 
fore I had not seen, and it id Saatginls ope 
pear to me that the answers I had given to the 
questions, were not perfectly such as I would 
have given, had I clearly comprehended those 
questions ; and ‘ 
appear to the Committee, I pledge my sacred 
honour and wérd the mistake was perfectly in- 
aluntary on my part, and it was my entire in- 
tention, as well as my wish, to give every infor- 
mation in my power, and I should feel myself 
particularly hononred and flattered, by os many 
questions as the Committee shall think it pro- 
per to, put to me upon this occasion. With the 
permission of the Committee, I will now. refer 
to, the.questions put to. me on the former occa- 
gon. The question was (p. 520); “ Had: you 
any communication whatever on the subject af 
Army Promotions with Mrs, Clurke ?” My re- 
was, “I never proposed sny conversation 
that kind, nop do I recollect any ever havi 
eristed, except at the period T before. alind 
‘to, when she renodsted I would recommend to 
the consideration of the Duke of York lieute- 
mant ofthe 20th regiment.” It ia per- 
fectly clear now to me, that by the sddition of 
the, word.‘ whatever’. after § cap onat or aad 
an. epistolary correspondence was inten 
I certainly uaderstood it to be a personal com- 
‘myaication or conversation, for, in the:two pre- 
ceding questions, the idea of conversation and 
pe sie only had em included ;- nate 
: OWing. question Ukewlse: it appears als 
evident to me, that thet was io the itlea of the 
hon. member who proposed it, that be meant 
conversation, for the question is, “ Had you any 
incidental conversation with Mrs. Clarke upon 
4bat.subject?” and my reply was, A peti of 
0 many years baving elapsed since that time, | 
at.ia_ impossible to speak. positively and aceu- | 
ately to penance close-as that, but to-the | 
best of my belief, I do not-think Ihad.” | The | 
Ment question, and the reply, which I wish to 
advert. to; is this: * Do you of your own knaw- | 
ledge, know that. Mes. Olarke.used her influence | 
| favour of any person whatever in the ‘army | 
with the Coromander in Chief?” My ‘reply was, 
« I do not.” 1 ¢ertainly did misunderstand that, 


2que altogether 


however extraordinary this may } 


| vob relative of mine, a pory of the 
‘house, in which I stated, and he has authorved 
me to say, if it is mecessary, he will confirm the 
same, that my surprise was, that La iprsacsio 
me ol sp which I conceived concerned 
' aD 

tion. had not put which did immediately 
concern. myself, for if it had, I should have 
given that reply which, in my own mind, cone. 
veyed.a thorough: conviction that Mrs. Clarke - 
‘never. possessed that influence over the mind 
of bis soyal. highness which it is anpeoted that 
she possessed. I have nothing further to add 
‘upon that immediate bead, ; 


» | [The five Letters delivered,in by Mrs, Clarke 


on the 13th instant, (p. 670.) were shewn 

to General Clavering:] 

General Clavering.—They are my hand- 
writing. , hit Se 


( By the. Hon. Mr. Ward.) 


_On the former examination, you were asked - 
whether you had ever known of any pee. 
who had asked Mrs. C. to use her influence 
with the Commander in Chief; to which you 
answered positively, that you had not. When. 
you. were asked ‘whether you knew of any 
} transaction of that nature, you say you under- 

00d ‘that any transaction in which you might 
have, beeh engaged was excluded in the inten- 
tion of the person asking that question? I 
certainly did, both to that question and to the 
following one, ‘for T conceived that my answer 
to the third question from the’ bottom, was an 
answer which applied equally to. the two last. 

(By Mr. Whitbread.) 
Did you or did you not ever, in- writing or 
otherwise, ask Mrs.C. to use. her influence.in 


jor bebalf with the Commander in Chief? I 
id. . 


: (By Mer. Yorke.) 
Had it any effect? -I believe not 
_ Did you obtain what you asked for? Tmade 
two applications ; I.did.not obtain the first, and 


cond, was not through her influence. 
| “(By Mr. Whitbread.) 
»» Was.it. granted. to you? . Will you permit 


me:to answer that question not din 
vectly.; it was granted, but: it must equally 
have been granted, and it could not have been 
denied me, if such. application had not been 


made. : 

oe did .you apply: through Mrs. C.? 
Were E permitted to-state the circumstances, ¥ 
believe it would be better. uadersteod than by 
any other answer. In. 1803, d-was placed 
the Staff “Se an Inspecting Field. Olticer, a8 
to-raise all the.offeers of the rank of Colonel © 


to-that-of Brigadier-General; I received a wo- 





% 
2 
as 
ig 


pe itcannatentions tihed, | 


tifigation: from the War-Office, that I wasiape - 








my regret was, that the ques 


I believe that what was granted me in the see ~~ | 








‘a Brigadie-Genertl, atid about a. 

i pets teint hares - 
‘cation, to’ say, that appéintient wis not 
to be-that of t be neral but - iét- 
Colonel. The circutnstance appeared to me 
‘$0 €xtradrdinary, that I wrote upon that veca- 
sion to Mrs. C., to know if she could disedver 
why the altération ‘was made’ from ier- 
General to “Colonel ; she ' to 
me, that upon inquiry ‘it was found to be a 


mistake, and that all the Bri -Generals 
who had been isly appointed and ‘after- 
wards retnoved, were to be restored to their. 
first appointinents of 


bap ap tine Generals ; and 
the reason ‘wad evident, it was sup that 


the Militia and’ the Volunteers’ might possibly 
be assembled to act together; by the Militia 
Act, no Colonel ‘in thé Army can command a 
Colonel of Militia, consequently; our appoint- 
, tent’ to the situation of Brigadier-€ els 
would not’ have had the effect it was intended 
_ to have had}. therefore, we were ‘again’ ap- 
pointed to ovr original situation, that of Briga- 
peter eats ns 
Ow ¢athe you'to apply for ati interpreta- 
tion of any adiatake, te ki extraordinaty Cit- 
cuntstanee, to Mis. C., and not ‘to the office 
of the Commander in Chief? Becausé, ac- 
cording to the custom ‘of all offices, the persons 
holding the astensible situations could not have 
given me ‘the ‘ibformation’ that I desired, or 
rather, they would have been reprehensible if 
they had given it ime, for in’all probability, 
though they might have been acquainted with 
the reasoiis, they would not have been justified 
in declaritig them. 

‘What secret source of information, which it 
would have been reprehensible. for the ostensi- 
ble officers in the tice of the tin me in 
‘Chief to: have given, did you suppese Mrs. C. 
to have? I certainly did suppose that Mrs. 
‘C. was informed of what was passing in the 
War-olfice; I mean genéfilly in the office of 
the Cotimander in Chief, and therefore 1 had 
reason ‘to suppose that she would give me 
every information that was in her power. 

‘was the reason? Because on ‘an 
former dccasion, as far as { can at present: 


collect, she had been always ‘extremely coin-* 


muhicative. 

. | Froth whom did you Know or suppose that 
shé had derived that communication which she 
‘Was 80 Coninitnicative of ‘to you? Certainly 


Pate Pmt ro the nee you have 

at given to the answer you befure gave ; 

id ‘Mis: C. to ma Casein idfidenoe die, 
Commander in Cliicf? The reply that I 

before gave, wert to Mirs. C.’s itifluenee over 

her. f. ib the distribution of military promo- 

f the two applications whi tere 

joacuttt to ted toads trough Mis. C,,: which 

was the one that was successful, whether 

i friftuente ‘or othetwise?. If 1 retatiadk 


i 


g 


w 


ightly, 1 had before the honout of stating, that | pl 


‘the tank of Brigedier-General was rewortd to. 
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“have stated yourself to fiave made 't 








me, which’ I could aot have been denied ; it 
was gritited toall the coloiels of the régalar 
service of the year’ 1602, in which tI 
was, with others both above ‘aid ‘below init, 
aud tly it cotiid not have been de- 
nied me without ‘a inutked stigma. e. 

Which of the two applications, which you 


Mrs. C., was successful, the first or the 
whether through her means.or any ‘other? {I 
certainly have te apologize to the Comniittee, 
if I have not made myself se grees ap Pec ticadll 
. What were the ‘two things ‘whi ju a 
for? The first circumstance u hp 
wrote to “her was,’ or father a + Was 
written, which I wis accessary to, it is imma- 
terial whether I woté it or not, was’ yelative 
to the raising a reginierit. I was given to uf- 
derstand ‘that she fiad very great influence in 
military prothotions, and I ‘conceived, theré- 
fore, it would be a fait speculution to try whe- 
ther that influence did exist or not; a Jeter 
was accordingly written to ber, stating, that in 
case she obtained me. permission to raise a 
regiment, she should receive 1,0002. ‘wrote 
me, in reply, that h. r. bh. would not, hear.of it, 
or scouted the idea, or words.to that; effect ; 
,and, consequently from that answer, it was my 
decided opinion that she did not possess an 


-influence over h.r. h. in the distribution of mi- 


litary promotion. Sak 

Did you in point of fact obtain leave te 
raise that regiment? ‘I did hot. 

Did you make a second application, arid 
what was that application for? The other ap- 
plication, if it may beso terthed, was not for 
any promotion, but to know the reason why, 
after having been‘ appointed a Brigadier-Ge- 
neral, I was reduced to the situation of a Bri- 
gadier-Colonel, == ae 

Have you ever made any other application 
to Mrs. C. for information, for promotion, fay 
exchange, or for any other thing? I cannot 
bring to my récojlection that I ever have made 
any other application to her dpon aty one of 
those subjects mentioned, but if any of tlie 
bon. gentlemen. here can give me the smallest 
clue to guide niy recollection, I shall be et- 
tremely happy to give every information in 
thy power.” ‘ ip 
~ Being convinced in the first instance by the 
D. of Y.’s having, as ‘Mrs. C. informed is 
scouted tlie idea of your being permitted to 
raise 4 regitiient, for which you had made ah 
offer of 1,000/. and Having froni thence in- 
ferred that sl had nd influence; how canie 

ou to hake any second application to her? 
Tflam correct, I before stated that I was .sa- 
tisfied, from h. t. h:'s ‘answer to her, if stich 
was his answer, that she did not possess ‘dt 
influence over him in the point of military pro- 
thotion; that h. r. li, might tiave permitted her 
to talk upon military subjects, but that as td 
military promotions she had nq infuence. | 
Do you know thet at the time you inade ap- 
ication through Mrs. C. for leave to raise & 
tegiment, aby officer received-that permission 


yuUsh : 
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, which was, refused to you?..If my. memory 
serves me right, there were three or ft 
. Fegiments. raised .at that time iu: Ireland, . 
ot in this country... ioc coins org ee, 
__. Were they raised: upon. the same term with 
_tegard to the pa tof money, as the tender 
, made by you. for; raising your men? They 
were not; py, propheal was, as far as I.can 
_Tecollect, for I had. forgotten that.till I saw it 
Jn the evidence, my proposal was to raise them 
. from. the , Militia ; the regiments in Ireland 
were raised with a,bounty. ..,.. ..- 

From whom did you receive the information 
first, that Mrs,.C. had influence with the Com- 
mander in Chief relative to military. promo- 

tions, which. induced..you to have the first 
letter written, or to connive at the. writing of 
‘ the first, letter.to-Mrs. C., in order to obtain 
that influence in. your fayour? .My. informa- 
_tion. upon. that head was merely. report, but 
the letter alluded to. was suggested to me. 


¢ By the, Hon. Mr. Ward. ) 
’ (Had you ‘ever any other than a written com- 
muhitation with “Mrs, C. upon the subject of 
your’ own jotidn? «To the best of my opi- 


“nion, T hed not; the reason why I think so ‘is, | 


that at that time I-was 


from London. ° P 


(By Mr, H. Martin.) 

Is the Committee to understand you to have 
said, that if you bad applied to the War-office 
for information, after its having been notibed 
that you were a Brigadier-General, and your 
being, put back to the rank which you call Bri- 
gadier-Colonel, you ‘would not have obtained 
that information? I do not think that I should, 
nor should I have made the application, con- 
ceiving- that such.application would have been. 
improper. 
i Why then do you suppose you could, obtain 
information respecting military arrangements 
from Mrs. C., which yqu.could not obtain from 
the. War-Office?, Becanse I see a:considera- 
ble.degree of distinction between., making, ap- 
plication for information .to a lady of the de- 
_scription that she then, was, and. making it. to 
those official persons who would not have been 
justified in giving me the information that I 

desi : 


sired. i na Gi k j ; g 
‘. What;reason had. you for thinking that Mrs. 
C. had information of what was passing at the 
War-office ;. which information would have 
been refused to. military officers eealeely ap- 
plying? Because I was of opinion that by her 
influence over the Commander in-Chief, which 
she. described herself to me to pomest she 
could obtain eny information of descrip- 


stationed at a distance 


. . How. is the Committee to reconcile that. de- 
claration with that which you. have made, that 
you did not then believe her to have any in- 
fluence over the Commanderin Chief? HI 
am correct, I before said, that the influence she 
_ possessed over h, r. h. the Commander in Chief 
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| did not;.the.ia 


ee 





did not.go.to. the distribution of military, pro- ” 


young |. motions... Eg Py ye wea eh ees 
but |... Did. it then go to the obtaining. insnrimation 


of regulations in the War-oftice, which regula- 
tions. were withhel eld. from public; notice? ..As 
she always gave me to understand she. could 
procure almost any promotion whatever, I con- 


| ceived that the only way to. obtain, that which 


I wished for was, by application to, her, 

id you in point. of fact. obtain the infor- 
mation you sought for through her means? I | 

ormation. that I received was, 

,as far as [ can recollect, that there had been-a 
mistake. in. removing, us,from the situation of 
brigadier generals to brigadier colouels and 
that. that mistake was shortly to be rectified. 
"Was that or not the information, you did 
wish. to chtam? It was not the information 
that I wished to obtain, if Iam) perfectly cor- 
rect, because I do not think she stated the 


_reason. why we. were removed from the situa-- 


tion, of . brigadier generals to brigadier colonels. 
hope.the bon, committee will excuse any mis- 

take I may make in this, for there has a period 

of several years, elapsed: since this correspon- 

dence, and. I may fall.into an error: it is my 

endeasour tu give,.every information in my 

power, fe A> av 

(By Mr. Whitbread. ) 


Look at the letter in the clerk’s hand, and 
read it... [A Leiter, dated the 11th of Noy. 
1804,..was shewn. to gen. Clavering.] You 
there, express. your thanks to Mrs. C. tor her 
.attempts to serve you, though unsuccessful,—I 
am of opinion that must have alluded to her 
not being able to obtain me permission to raise 
a regiment. wen j 
You. speak further on the coming to town; 
when you and Mrs. C. met, did. any. conver- 
sation arise as to military, promotions,.or mili- 
tary matters? It is above five years since I 
wrote this letter, and_I am sure it 1s impossible 
for any person whatever to recollect. any con- 


period. .. . 
. You have positively stated in. your, former. ex- 
amination, that, you’ never bad any. conver. - 
sation,; you have referred the explanation 
which. you wished to give to the Committee to-: 
night, to the difference between communication 
and conversation, . and that it was conversation 
you understood. the question .to refer to; do 
you now adhere to the answer of the former 
ight, that, you never, had any conversation with. 
rs. C. on the,subject. of military pe i 
or military matters ?, [ do not recollect having 
shad.any conversation with ber ypon. the sub- 
ject ; it is possible that something tending to it 
in, the course of conversation might have been 
alluded to, but at this een time I cannot 
charge. m MeMOry WD I. eee eis 
. Havi Y stated, that. in the original applica- 
tion to. Mrs, C. you. proffered, her the. sum. of 
1,000/. to,obtain that, which you wished at.the 
time ; did. you. ever, on any other occasion, 





make her an offer of money, or any valuable. 





versation of so, trivial a mature.after so long a 
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" consideration of: any-kind, ‘for the purpase of 


btainiog her su posed influence.with,the,Com- 
4 de o Chief’ *Taun poative Linevex dd. 
Did you ever, without making any previous 


‘offer, make’ her any pecuniary recompence, or 
“give hér any valuable consideration for any ser- 
vice she might have done you, or endeavoured 
‘todo you, with the Commander in Chief? «I 
never gave her any thing in my life, unless: it, 
anight be accidentally; being.in the room when 
the milliner brought her a shawl, I told the mil- 
liner she might call upon me for, the payment 
“for it. ‘ 
_ Lunderstood you to say, that you consider 
Mrs: C.'to have very little, if any influence 
-with the Commander in’ Chief, on military pro- 
motions? Yes. eas 


( By Sir Tiomas Turton. } 


Do you found your opinion on the refusal to 
allow you to raise a regiment, or have you. any 
other reason for that opinion? I ground my 
opinion wpon my own case, and also conver- 
‘sation with various military officers upon’ the 
“subject; for though various reports have gone 
forth, to the prejudice of h. r. h. upon that sub- 


ject, I never heard of any one. case that could | 


_ be brought home, nor do I believe there. is any 
such case, 


(By Sir J. Sebright. 


Did you ever apply to Mrs. C. by letter or 
otherwise, to get you put upon the staff? I was 
placed: upon the staff upon’ the 24th Sept. 
1808, as thé Gazette of that date will shew ; 
and b. rf. h.’s first acquaintance with Mrs. C. 
.did not.commence: till four months afterwards, 
in the month of January 1804. , 

Did you, not write a Letter to the Attorney 
General, desiring that you might be examined 
at the bar of this Committee upon this sub- 
ject? I did, and.I should be extremely happy 
‘to state the reason why I wrote that letter. 

Acknowledging, as'you have done, that you 


have written letters to Mrs, C. upon the sub- |. 


ject ef Military Promotions, and also have had 
conversations with her upon that subject, state 
.with what. view you wrote that Letter to the 
Attorney General._-About a day or two after 
this. inquiry commenced, I perceived in the 
public papers that my name had been intro- 
duced; and, apprehensive that h.r. h. might 
suppose that Thad: been en in “any ‘im- 
‘proper military transactions, 1 went down to 
the. Horse-Guards, to “explain ‘the transaction 
to lieut.,col. Gordon ; col. Gordon did not see 
me, but referred me to Mr. Lowten. | I.called 
upon Mr, Lowten,.and he put various ques- 
tions to me; and, and after. my replying to 
those questions, he told ‘me it_would be neces- 
sary for me'to go down to the House to be exa- 


mined. I ‘replied to ‘him, ‘that was what I. 


should wish particularly to: avoid 5° but ‘that if 
he stated absuidiely it’ was necessary, I. cer- 
‘tainly would attend, but that it was-the farthest 
from my wish. - When I: did «come down here, | 
it was deemed right I should write a: Letter to! 
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ccordingly such — 
letter, was written, and I stated in it, os Lap- . 
peared here at Mr. Lowten’s desire : after read- 
ing that letter to Mr. Lowten, and two other 
— who were present, it was observed 
y one of thenr that Mr. Lowten’s name should 
not appear, in consequence ef his being Agent 
for h.\r..-h. consequently, Mr. Lowten’s. name 
was expunged; .and. therefore it appeared I 
was a.voluntary witness upon this, occasion, 
whereas I was not so, but came forward at, Mr, 
Lowten’s desire. 
_ Why, after the evidence you have given here - 
before the Committee, did you write to. the At- 
torney General, with a view of shewing,you 
knew nothing at all about these transactions? 
The hon,’ member who puts that question is 
under a mistake, I‘never wrote such a letter. . 
- With what view did you write the letter to 
the Attorney General; and why, after having 
written that letter to the Attorney-General, 
offering to do away the evidence of Mrs, C. 
do you come to give the evidence which you 
have given at the bar of this. Committee? .' I 
am very sorry to say I do not comprehend the 
question, 


( By Mr. Dennis Browne. ) 


With what view did you write that letter to 
the Attorney-General? Mr. Lowten stated to 
me, that he conceived my evidence would be 
of considerable. consequence in -this-house ; 
and therefore, as it. was absolutely neces 


that I should be introduced to this house, ‘a 


letter was written to the Attorney-General, as 
the best mode of bringing me forward. 


( By Mr, H. Martin.) 


Did you inform Mr. Lawten of all your 
transactions with Mrs. C. at the me Mr. 
Lowten gave you that advice?. I did not, of 


1 all of them. 


(By Mr. Whitbread.) 


It stands upon the Minutes of the Evidence, 
that ‘ Brigadier-general Clavering having stated 
* to a member. of the house: that be was de- 
‘sirous of being examined, brigadier gereral 
‘ Clavering was called in, and examined by the 
* committee as follows: Have you sent.a letter, 
‘to me. (namely, the. Attorney-General) this 
‘ evening? I did so.—Desiring that you might 
‘be examined? Idid so.’ I understand that 
you presented yourself as a voluntary witness ; 
you state now, that you were unwilling to be 
examined, but were desired by Mr. Lowten to 
be examined ; do you mean to state that you _ 
were a voluntary or au involuntary witness, at 


this bar? -L have no.objection to state, that it 


was the last wish of my heart to be examined 
at this .bar.. Mr. Lowten .stated, it was ex- 
tremely desirable that I should be examined, 
and therefore I, acceded; and I apprehended 


the distinction between:a voluntary and an in- 
, voluntary witness to consist-in this, that I was 
not summoned to atténd at the bar. - < 

Did Mr. Lowten. represent to:you what his 








- 
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reason wns far wishing you’ to ‘pdt yourself for- 
ward, instéad ofa ps hint eing ‘issued to 
you in the eswal'way? He did not seate any 
‘thing upon that subject. alee a 
( By.the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) . 
For what purpose did you go down to the 
Horse-Guard), and atierwaids ge to Mr; Low- 
ten? I was‘afizious to retmiove from the mind 
of lieut. col. Gordon any idea that I had been 
concerned in any trafic in ‘Continissions, ‘as. 


; ared in the news-pupers: Col. ‘Gordon 
reksed i0'sbe ‘nk, nnd “TeReted Wheto’ Mr. 


Lewten. : 

Werte you desirous to de away that impies- 
sion from the mind of col. Gordon ‘at the tine 
you recollected’ that you had © that 
14,0001. for a Cofnmission? I was desirous -of 
removing from his mind any unfavourable im- 
many that might have occurred: from read- 
ng the reports of what tidd passed in this 
cominittee. ‘ai 

Were you ‘desirous of doing ‘so, by statiig 
the true state of the faéts to col. Gordon, er 
concealing it? It was my intention to have 

“stated the fact which was alluded to in the 
receding evening, in which my name was 
rought-forward, and that was relating to lieut. 

_. Wasiv forthe purpose of contradicting that 

fact, that you went to col. > a be _— 
for the purpose of explaining the mode in whic 
my rt kane to be introduced by Mrs, C..in 
the transaction in which tieut. Sumner’s name 
was brought forward. ~ een 

(By Mr, Whitbread.) 


Did you mention’ to Mr. Lowten this trans- 
' action, of theoffer of the 1,000 7, to Mrs.C.? I 
believe I did not; but'l stiould have had tio 
scruple in doing it, for I had thentioned it to a 
‘ thousand persons before. 
Are you sure you did not mention it to Mr. 
ieee? I think } didnot.’ ~ ld 
’ ére you appbinted a brigadier ge in a. 
district, eins tinving been inspecting field officer 
of a any ? TI was continued-in the Gisttice 
to which I was originally appomted: - 
Had you the rank of brigadier genetal, 
_ efter b been col. of liewt. col. inspectiig 
field officer? I Was ted in common with 
fill the officers of the same rank ‘with tiiyself at 


the sane time. 
Did you apply to Mrs. C. apon the sabject 
_ Of that promotion; directly of ‘itidirectly, y 


Jettér or in conversation ? Iam quite: a 


. . ‘hat I did Hot apply ‘to het tye ‘it; and Tum 


thé triore Ceftain, revollecs that the 
hitst information I ow gi re Nahe brigadier 
srals béing to be appoited, was about a 
‘wionth before it bette publit, and ‘that was 
“Was that information commofieated to you 
ivavely asa secret? Tt Was Cotiiinicnted 
. Brg but no sectéty ebjained, to the best 
‘ my opiniop, " ap ih 
ie Thine Witness wis ditected te withdraw] 
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sinifal duty ; but, ‘painful as it might be, 
ng a daty, and ts ‘should ce “ai 
from the dischar eof it. ‘The Committee 


> 


must. be aware ef the mature of the testi- — 
mony: given by the witness who had just 
‘withdrawn, and as he had been watned. 
‘that ‘he was to. give his evidence at his 


owfi peril, atid ‘had exposed himself to the 
ahimadvetsion* ‘of the ‘house, ‘he should 


fnove, That general Clavering has prevari-. 


cated in his evidence. 

General Mat 
would not prematurely press a motion, 
which went to affect the. .bonour’ and 
feelings of a gallant and deserving officer. 


For the last eight years he hdd not the’ © | 
‘honout of a “ir 


ent’ iitercoursé ‘with 

Claveting, ‘but from what he did 
never was.a man who woul 
oa ¢ 
nourable mind .would. disappreve. He 
had: listened attentively that night to his 


examination, and_he could by no means 


hew trusted his hon. friend 


Enow of him, he was céniviticed there’ 
tore stu- ° 
avoid.any, conduct which an ho- © 
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prepare his mind to say, that in his tes- 


timony there was any prevarication. 


_. Mr. Whitbread, although alive to the ~~ 


feelings .of friendship, by which his lon. . 


friend was actuated, still could not, in re- 
ard to the dignity of that house, sacri- 
ce the paramount demands of justice... 
Sir M. W. Ri called upon: Mr. 
Wynn to point out the particular parts 
where gen, Clavering prevaricated before 
hé pressed such 4 serious thotion. | ~~ 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
zealous to cover gen. Clavering, but he 
did. not believe, that although between 
hié letters and his verbal testimony. there 
existed contradictions, still it could be 
— that he had prevaricated. 

r. 
Vatious parts of gen, Clavering’s testimony, 
in’ order to justify his riotion, and con- 
cluded with admonishing the Committee, 


that the country would put. an injurious - : 
construction upon. that system which. 


would vent on the same . in 


humble life, that severer measure of 


hisher rank of delingtents it would eppose. 
’ Mr. Colver? déclated, that ‘Ire had tot 
heard the evidence distifictly, and if he 
Was to be called upon for a yote, he should 
move that: the. eshoadatrine s 


Se A ee nat mee a 
, observed, that ge laveri 
had come to the bar to <p Iaitedtts Gonmner 
‘evidence, and that # was fot therefore a 


perspicuously contrasted the 


we 
‘nishment, the infliction of which on the 




















S 


a7] 
trifling variation that was ta. be considered 


revarication. .He ‘thought that it would: 


binor to’ put off any Consideration of 
suc 
- and wilful earn e till the inyestiga- 
tion should be concluded. .The day. of 
reckoning, would.come, when. the house 
ought to rt, the. con) cept of _ 
various acts of corruption, i tion, an 
swindling, which ‘had come out -in- the 
' course of this inquiry. °° 

Sir T., Turton argued, that Ba, witness 
had come to the bat to contradict or cer- 
rect his former testimony, he could not be. 
said to have prevaricated.... 

The Secretary at War thought, that. as 
gen. Clavering bad on a former night 
given evidence in which he found: he had 
been mistaken, he hed~no other course 
but to come down and explain the mistake. 
However contradictory this statement 
had been to. the, former, there was no pre- 
varication in. what he stated to-night, as 
he had concealed nothing, but told of 
his offer to Mrs. C. of 1,000/. for her influ- 
— fa get him a regiment. 

Wilberforce said, that if he were ab- 
soltely called upon to pronounce an opi- 
nion, it must be in favour of the motion, as 
the contradiction was so very strong. . If 

Clavering bad, upon reading. his evi- 
nce, and that. it. conveyed a 
false i ion, come down without de- 
lay, 2: aig explained it the next day, it 
would have hada very different aspect ; 
but he had waited ‘eight or nine 8 be- 
fore: he — proper to make this ex- 
lanation nder all the circumstances, 
owever, he considered that the best course 
would be to adjourn the discussion on the 
proposed resolution. 

Mr. Wynn ‘said, that he, had felt the 
ease so stro! , that he did not apprehend 
any doubt; but as there wasa douht, he 
should very readily agree to postpone the 
discussion. 


The Chancellor of the Ly opti said, that. 


in case. of pprvanieniien, ee thought the 
honse shou i proceed immediately to the 
punishment ofthe witness. In case, how- 
ever, ofa witness contradicting a statement 
he had before made, he thought it would 
be much’ thie “best way. to 
ea eaten pet 
sider what course s the 
witnesses’ Viohad contradicted themselves. 
He thought, therefore, the |hen. gent: 
brn do best::to withdraw: :his. motion 


his _— till that time should arrive. 
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points, unléss in’ the case of gross. 


go throygh } i 


- and bear the matter in | 
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Mr. Wynn, on this'su evra 
to’ withdraw his motion. 


TRAREES GREENWOOD, “eee t called 
in, and examined. 


_ (By Mr. Abercrombie.) : 


Is there ai of your evidence, respect- 
ing the ap Sabneve of Mr. Elderton, which. 
you now wish to correct ? Yes. 

State what that part of your evidence is, 
I there mentioned some unfavourable re-. 
“se which I ‘had heard ‘of him, as having 

ard of them~hefore the appointment took 
place;.it now a egeht upon refering to the 
transactions of t Bee, that those reports 
were not received till after the appointment 
had taken place. 

Is hier any other part of your eviden 
on that ne ed which you wish to correct ? 

he Witness was directed to withdrew. 


Colonel GORDON was called in, and exe | 
(By Mr. Huskisson.) 

Do you recollect the date of col. Clinton's 
leaving the ‘public: office of secretary to h, r. 
h, the Commander in Chief, and of your suc- 
a to him?” Itwas on the 26th of July, ' 


1804, 
On the 26th of July, had the name of capt. 
Tonyn been sent in to. his M Majesty for promo- 
tion to a majority ? No, it had not. 

Then, if any perspn could'state at that time 
that ys? ‘Tonyn would qppear in the Gazette 
of the lowe: Saturday, that person must 
have béen either. enti y ignorant of the 
course of office, or must have intended to de- 
ceive the person to poset a information 
“"_ ren F I should su 

it te have ‘been: ible 


int of fact, wou 
in he course of office, between the Thursda 


_and the Saturday, to have- received his ae 


esty’s pleasute respecting that promotion? It 
eed acaiels have see alageny to heve re- 
ceived his ma on the Thursday 
or py Friday, eappoeng the thing to have been 
so se 
In the uspal course of roe could that have 






taken corel to have 

been settled, it mi Te Ball ny 
On what hay Hig. ee fame Set 

in’ to the king for have. not 

got the documents wit he, bos I think, upon 

regpllegtion, J wes ch, Oyh ot Ae 

PP ok erin 98th, Meet tee Serer oh ‘ollon 

or 
ing? No, I think not, butt. pare pot got the 
documents at hand. 


followi read the 
Sere . 
 * 6 Sist regiment ee 

Augus > ech i, "toch tha raat 

pn: cea f 
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- You, will observe that »major: Leith’s comthis- 
sion is dated the ist of August, and capt... To-; 
nyn's the 2d; can ‘yan state the reason of ma- 
jor, Leith’s being datedthe day preceding? ; 
They were both promoted atthe same time, 
and major Leith had been the eldest captain. 

¥ou have stated, that the king's ‘approbation 
to-major Tonyn’s, promotign was. obtained on 
- the 9th of August, be appears in the tte of 
the 18th; in case the Commander in Chief had. 
thought it-right on the 16th ef August to stop 
the publication of major Tonyn’s promotion in 
the gazette of Saturday the 18th, he could have 
done it? Yes, he. might. 

Is there any instance, in point of fact, of the 
Commander.in Chief directing the publication 
of promotions in the gazette tothe stopped, after 
they have received the approbation of . bis ma- 
jesty? Yes, very frequently casualties happen 
between the periods of gazetting, and the periods 
of submitting them to the king; consequently 
such appointments are not gazetted. 

~ Then if the Commander in Chief had sent an 
order on the 16th, to you or the proper depart- 
ment, to stop the paslienan of major Tonyn’s 

promotion, it would not have appéared in the 
: gure of the 18th? If the Commander in 
hief had sent such an order, it probably would 


have been suspended. ' 

In point bf fact, do you know whether any 
such order was sent? I think it was impossi- 
ble, I should have had some recollection of it, 
~ and I cannot find any trace of such a thing. 

And it was not saspended? It was not, it. 
was gazetted among other promotions. 

_ Do you know where the Commander in Chief 
was on Thursday the 16th of August, 1804? I 
cannot take upon myself to say positively where 
he was, but the 16th of August is his birth-day, 
and he commonly passes it at Oatlands. . 

Do you know whether he was at the Horse- 
Guards.on the followingdlay, the 17th of Au- 
gust? I’cannot také upon myself to say, but it 
is a point very. easily ascertained by reference to 
the dates; I have.not the papers at hand to an- 
swer so precisely as that. eas 

Do you recollect the Commander in Chief. 
applying to you, either verbally ar in writing, 
between the 16th and the 18th df August, to. 
ask you whether he, was in time to stop the 
publication.of major Tonyn’s promotion? No, 
Ihave no such recollection... 

_Can you inform the Committee, whether any 

officer of the name of Aslett is to be found in 
the Army List for that time? I have caused re- 
ference to be made to the Army List, and no 
such person’s, name could be found: in the list 

ofthearmy, npn the a 

Was there’ any major of the name of Bligh 
promoted about that time? I have caused a 
similar nay 2s ge gs made to the Army List, 
and I-can find no.such person... |: 

, Do you know whether,an.officer of the name 

of Bligh was removed about that time from the 

half pay of the 54th foot, to be Ijeut, col. of the 
14th? On. inquiry, the only officer of the name 


- of Bligh who- was:removed about that time, was | 


/ 








the:hon: col, Bligh, who was:removed.from the: »_ 


half pay to a regiment of foot. ut 
hat. was his. standing. as. lieut..col..in, the” 
aren | I really do not know, but a reference, 
to the Army List. will point it out at once, 
“Phen, in point‘of fuct, thére was no major of 


the name of Aslett,'and no major of the name’ - 


of Bligh, ‘promoted ‘or about that pei 
Soa? h None that Lknow'of.: © . rie’ 
Do you know of :any of the name of 


Bacon, in the army? © There is a capt. Bacon. 


4 


in the army, but 1 have no knowledge of him, *_ 


"TAB Re apaly He petindddon, sole the p 

id he apply for promotion about the period, . 

of Jaly, August, or Scptentber, 1804? Notthat . 
now of. 


Do you know any thing of an officer of the 
name of Spedding? I find upon enquiry there 
was a capt. Spedding in the 48th regiment at 
‘that period. 


specting this officer’s applications for promotion?: 
I think t have the documents here. It appears 
he then-applied to go upon the half pay, which’ 
was granted, and he is now, I think, 
half pay. : 

[Col. Gordon delivered in the Papers.] 


upon the 


« In August, 1804, capt. Spedding of the 48th 


.“ regiment applied for promotion (No. 1),, 
“ and as he — known to sirAlured Clarke 
“an ae ar was made to the latter for. 
‘“ the character of capt. Spedding, by whose 
““ answer (No. 2), it appears that sir Alured 
* Clarke does not recollect such an officer. 

“Tan Nov. 1804, capt. Spedding applied’ 
“to be placed upon } pay (No. 4), on ac- 


** count of a large family,.and an intricacy. 
* which had.re occurred in his private 
“ fairs.” | 

No. 1. 34 


/The Memorial of capt. John Spedding, 
j 48th regiment. 


28th August, 1804. 


re s ‘ 4 
Not to be noted until a fair report shall be re- 
ne _. ceived. from the regt. ’ 
“ To his royal highness Field Marshal the Duke 
~~ © of York, Commander in Chief. : 
» The Memorial of John Spedding, captain 
“in the 48th regiment of foot. 
“ Humbly sheweth ; That your memorialist isa 
‘¢ captain of 1798—has served the greatest 
“ part of his peso eee in the West Indies, 
‘“‘ and was never t during the whole 
$ pened from duty. Your. memorialist most 
“ humbly prays that. your royal highness 
i may We graciously pleased to grant him 
, promotion, 


‘ mémorialist, asin duty bound, will eyer 
Crt sca : 
“ deagon 28th, 1804.”: gives: 4 
“ Inquire of sir Alured Clarke of the charac- 
“‘ ter of tas officer, ta whom tt\is understood he 
“ is known.” Sint dabs 3 ise etd 


Are there any documents in your office; re- 


And your royal highness’s - 


he oan for promotion, and was refused; and: © 

















General sir A. Clarke, 
% re 7th Nov. 1804. a 
Put by. eee 


ee al 

« Sir; i letter of the 29th ultimo directed 
“ to. my house in town was forwarded to 
“ this : apt Aang been absent for a 
“ few days, I did not receive it till yesterday, 


near Chester, Nov. 7th, 1804. 


*¢ which will, I hape, sufficiently account for | " 


¢¢ my not returning en. reply to h, r. 
“ h.’s commands. I cannot at present.call 
** ty my recollection having had any perso- 
“ nal acquaintance with capt. John Sped- 
“ding of the 48th regiment, and conse- 
* quently cannot give the Commander in 
«“ Chief _the information ‘he requires; or 


« offer any opinion as to that officer’s merit. | 


“{ bave been s0 many years employed 
“ abroad on the public service, and in such 
“ various parts of the world, that it is not 
® impossible but capt. Spedding may have 
“served under my orders; and I should be 
-. “ extremely sorry if my immediate. want of 
“ recollection of it should operate to his dis- 
“ advantage; if, therefore, he should be 
“ able to refresh my memory respecting him, 
*¢ ‘by any communication he may think fit to 


-“ make, I sh have great pleasure in doing 
“ him justice, and obeying h. r. h.’s com- 
“ commands, Iam, sir, &c. 
. ““AtuRED CLARKE.” 
“ Lieut. Col. J. W. Gordon.” - 
No. 3. . 
48 Foot. 


Mem. 23 Nov. 1804. 


Return this to J. M. 
“ Strand, 14 Nov. 1804. 

s Sir; Iam directed by gen. Tonyn to trans- 
“ mit you the enclosed memorial, which the 
“ General begs leave to recommend to the 
- @ notice of h. r..h. the Commander in Chief. 
« I-have the honour to be, &c. ‘ 
+e “ Wa. Gririn.” 


Agreed to. 


Lieut. Col. Gordon.” 
: “ Acquaint Mr. Gilpin, for gen. Tonyn’s in- 
« formation, that h. r. h. approves of capt. Sped- 
“ ding retiring to-half pay, and will recommend 
“ an Officer Srom that Bet to succeed him. 


To Field. Marshal his royal highness the Duke 
- of York and Albany, Commander in Chief 
- of his-majesty’s forces, dc. &c. ok 


“ The Memorial of capt. John Spedding of 
“the 48th regiment of foot: 
, © Humbly sheweth; That your royal highness’s 
$ memorialist, on account of a large fainily, 
“and ‘an intricacy which hes recently oc- 
* curred in: hié private affairs, is desirous of 
 retiriog’from the service upon half pay.— 
“« ‘That-he has: been ten years in the-army, 
éé'three of which he has béea “in the West 
yeat 1799 he'ob- 


“ ! #Tadies—That in the > he's!) 

‘> tained leave‘ of absence from the-f1th. 
> 59 Mt West India 
Vou. XI, 
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“ served as captain, and afterwards op the - 


© 47th Oct. 1799) ae te: 

- “ with an officer of the 2od regiment of the 
“ Trish brigade, and did not upon that 'ex- 
“ change reveivé any difference.—That he 
‘* was removed from the half pay in July, 

~ © 1808, not at his own request.—-Your Me- 
“ morialist ‘therefore -humbly hopes that 
* your royal highness will be pleased to, per- 
“ mit him to retire apon half pay: and your 
“« Memorialist as in duty bound will ever 
“ ray. fxs 5 5 J 
* 40th Navember, 1804.” 
: 48 Boot... 
Capt. Hon: Geo. Blaquiere. 
em. 23rd Nov. 1804. 
“ec Ly 
“ Capt, Blaquiere from half pay of Hompesch 
“ dragoons to be placed on full pay in any re- 
* giment of infants. 
“ The Commender in Chief has approved of 
“© capt. t being *° 


dding of the 48th re 
“ ae fo half pay. Orn re 


“ Capt. Blaquiere may be appointed to the 


“ command.” » 


Do you:know what steps were taken when 
capt. Spedding applied for promotion? A re- 
ference was made.to sir Alured Clarke, and it 
appeared that sir A. Clarke had very little or. 
no knowledge of him. Sir'A. Clarke’s letter is 
here. _ 

Wasthere any expectation or en nt 
held out to capt. Spedding, that he would re- 
ceive promotion in answer to his application * 
No, I think not. I find by a memorandum: 
made upon the letter,-that he was not to be 
noted until a favourable report should be re- 
ceived; in short, no notice was taken of his 
application; his Memorial is dated the 28th 
August, 1804. 

Is the Committee to understand, that no no- 
tice was taken of his ae and no encou- 
ragement given to bim between that application 
and the time he went upon half pay, sotaras'the _ 
documents inform you? None that I know of. 
se ws you wees whether preooremneo er in 
Chi oe all promotion in’ the i- - 
ment? I have no recollection of it, | "28 

Does it appear by any document in the 
office, that any reason was assigned to capt. 
Spedding of that nature, as the reason for not 
giving him his:promotion? - I think, not, I can- 
not find any such reason. . 

If promotion had ‘been stopped in the 48th : 
regiment, is-it not likely you must have recol- 
lected'it?) Yes, I think so, some letter would 
have been written upon the subject, some.cor 

ndence must have a. bce 
¥ 1! you do not believe that there was 
order given to stop promotion in the 48th 
ment? [have already said I have no recollec- 
re tonne ee + et 
lave you any documents in your possession 
that will shew in ‘what a fy eed 


Septhawe Peet ee 





J 
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‘Did he obtain it’ by purchase? ‘Noyhe*odght 


not to havé! obtained it’ by’ purchyse;' ‘he was 


- lord Matthew: * 


the colonel ‘ofa new levy, 
"What was lord 


ord Matthew’s levy; an Irish levy? 
.. Lord Matthew ‘raised the 99th regiment, and 
by his: letter of service was to recommend the 
officers ;\‘ his letter of service I have now. in 
my hand, and major Taylor is’ at the head 
of it, * ERE 4 
‘Then ‘the Commander in Chief could’ not 
do otherwise, under the conditions of that levy, 
than accept the recommendation of major Tay- 


’ . lor to be a lieutenant-colonel, if he had served 


the time preséribed . by the regulations of the 


army, to be qualified to hold that rank? I. 


cannot say that the Commanderin Chief could 
not do o ise, but it was a transaction per- 
fectly regular, and in the due course of busi- 
ness. 

In point of fact, was:lord Matthew, as the 
officer who had undertaken to raise the new 
levy, to recommend a hievtenant-colonel? Cer- 
tainly, aatobing 

Then is the Committee to understand that 
major Taylor obtained his promotion in conse- 
quence of ‘this levy? Certainly, I know of 
no other cause whatever. 


[Colonel Gordon delivered in the Papers.] 


Major Taylor, 25th foot. 
1st October, 1804. 
“ To Field Marshal bh. r. h. the Duke 6f York, 
Commander in Chief, &c. &c: &c. 
* The Memorial of major John Taylor of his 
Majesty’s 25th regiment of foot; — 
“ Sheweth; That your Memorialist served 
“ during the rebellion of 1798 in Ireland, as 
* brigade-major and aid-de-camp to: major- 
“ general Trench, in which situation he re- 
* mained until the month of August 1799; 
“* when major-general Hatchinson, having been 


“appointed to the staff of the armyabout to | : 


“ embark -for Holland, was pleased to nomi- 
“tiate Memorialist as his aid-de-camp, in 
“ which station he served the compaign of that 
‘ year. That Memorialist in 1800 accompanied 
“ the expedition under lieut.-general sir R. Aber- 
“‘ crombie to- the Mediterranean, and landed 
“ with the army in-Egypt; Memorialist served 
“ the former part of that campaign as aid-de- 


** camp to lordHutchinson, who was pleased | 


“to nominate him to the-situation of ‘deputy 


“ adjutant-general, upon col. Abercrombie’s 


“‘sacceeding brigadier-general Hope as adju- 
‘tant-general, the latter having been appoint- 
ed to the command of a brigade; that.in 
_ 1804 your royal highness was rege | 
Fin, nse to obtain‘ from his Majesty the ran 

*-of major, for Memorialist, and lately to ap- 
“ point bim to a majority in the 25th regiment 


“ of foot.—Memorialist therefore. relying. on - 


“ your royal -highness's goodness, presumes to 
a hope that: your royal highness will not deem 
“it. ith » under, circumstances which he 
*¢ has. honour to submit, to express an 
“humble hope, that, 


“occur of promoting ‘him to a lieutenant- 
“ colonelcy in one’of the new battalions, your 


“ ruyal highness _ — pleased to 
to : 


‘include him in the promotions.” 
cart, ee ae » J; Tayzor, 
“Gordon’s Hotel, _ * Major 25th foot.” 


_* Albemarle-street, 1st Oct. 1804.” ‘e: 


“ Major of 1801, and just promoted to the ma- - - 
jority of the regiment. . 

“ Considered with others, having. equal preten- 
sions, but no favourable opportunity at pre- 


sent.” 
99th foot. 
, Mem. 28th Feb, 1805. 
OCRn” 
*.Col. Gordon.” ° 
“Compare this list with that already in your — 


“ possession. : - 
“ If you wish to shew theseto h. r.h. to-day.” 


“Sir; By direction of lord Matthew, we 
‘“ have thé honour to request your royal high- 
“ness will be pleased to recommend to his 
*¢ Majesty, the officers whose names are con-: 
‘ tained in the inclosed list, for promotion, and 
“ appointments in his lordship’s regiment. We 
“have the honour to be, with great deference 
“and respect, sir, your royal highness’s very 
* faithfal and devoted servants, 

“ Greenwoop & Cox.” 


‘|. Craig’s Caurt, 13th Feb. 1805.” 


“ Field Marshal h. r. b. the D. of York,&c.” 
[Here follows a list of the Officer’s Names. ]} 


Does it appear that he applied for leave to 
purchase a lieutenant-colonelcy? I do not 
find any such application. — . 

Have you any documents respecting the pro- 
motion of capt.’ Ximenes to a majority in 
August 1804? Yes, I have. 
~Where was capt. Ximenes when he was pro- 
moted? With his regiment, in Canada. 

Was he an old captain in the army? Yes, 
he was a captain of 1794, of ten years standing. 

Was he of that class of captains from his 
standing who was entitled, accorditig to the . 
view you take of the pretensions of officers of 
that rank’ and -time, to majority? Yes, he 


was, 
et [Colonel Gordon delivered in thé Papers.] © 


“ Ximenes was a capt. of Nov. 1794, and 
4 promoted to a-majority inthe 62d regt. on < | 
/ 6 the 28th Aug. 1804, in consequence of the 
| “ accompanying applications from his brother.” 


_Capt. Ximenes, Wargrave Rangers. 
'» 99th April 1804, : 
“ No 40, Weymouth-street, Portland-place, 
29th April 1804,” - 

“Sir; My brother, capt. David Ximenes 
“ of the 29th regt. (now at Halifax). being a 
capt. since 1794, induces me, in his.absence, 
*€ to bhavethe honour of. sting you'll be 
“ pleased to interest ourvelf with h. r, hy the 
‘¢ Commander in Chief, for .the. purpose of 
‘ obtaining him permission te enter on ag ar? | 

; : 





should an opportunity. 
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« rangement 
“ late regulation, fora majority for him. .I was 
‘© very l in raising-a my ion 
“¢ of the late Windsor Foresters Fen,Cay. ‘in 

' which I served from its commencement to 
“the general reduction of Fen. Cav. in 1800. 


«I will usé every exertion till-his return, which | 
« IT humbly hope, in consideration of his being | 


“a capt. of near ten years standing, and hav- 
“« ing purchased every.step, h. r. h. will gracious, 
“ly permit; and I beg leave further to state, 
“ thatwhen he was on the recruiting service he 
‘ was very successful. . I am, sir, &c. ' Moris 
“ X1meneEs,—Capt. Comt. Wargrave Rangers,” 
& Col. Clinton, &c. &c. &e.” ~ ’ 

: :To. be noted. | . 


1 
Maidenhead, 22d Aug. 1804, 
The’ Memorial of Capt. M. Ximenes of 
the Wargrave Rangers, in behalf of his 
‘brother, Capt, D. Ximenes of the 29h 
Regt. | 
His brother’s claims will be considered. 

_ To Field Marshal his Royal. Highness the 
* Duke of York, Commander in Chief, &c. 
“&e. &e. pos 

“The Memorial of Captain. Moris Ximenes, 
“ Commandant of the Wargrave Rangers, 
“ on behalf of his brother; Captain David 
. “ Ximenes, of the 29th regiment of fuot, 
‘ now. on duty with his regiment : 
* Most humbly Sheweth; That your memo- 
“ rialist having seen. in the Gazette. several 
“‘ Captains promoted to Majorities, junior to 
“ the abovesaid Captain David Ximenes of the 
‘ 29th foot, most humbly prays,that your royal 
“ highness will be pleased to take his said bro- 
* ther’s length of. service (being nearly ten 
‘¢ years a Captain) into consideration, and_re- 
‘‘ commended him to his Majesty for. promo- 
“tion. And your memorialist will ever pray. 
_  &M.. Xuenes.” 
“ Bear Place, Maidenhead, Berks. ' 
_ 92d August, 1804.” 


« Capt. D. Ximenes, 29th regt.” * 

“ He is a Captain of 1794, and a young man 
‘—does your R. H. approve of his*being noted 
‘for promotion—he is abroad with his Corps.” 

“ Approved.—C. L.—I have posted Capt. 
X, to the 62d,—J. W. G,” oe 


A 
London, 23d Dec, 1804. 
Major Ximenes, 62d Regt. _. 
“ New Hummums, Dec, 23, 1804. 
“ Sir; Pll thank you to have the goodness to 
-¢ inform his royal highness the Commander m 
-&6 Chief,‘of .my_ arrival here, and of my. readi- 
-@ ness to. join the cegiment, to. which his con- 
‘¢ descending kindness has. promoted me; for 
“‘ which promotion I should he. happy to: re- 
“ turn thanks ly to his royal highness. 
4 T have: the-honour to be, sir, your most obe- 
‘46 dient servant, D: Ximenwes, Major 62d regt.” 
s Lieut. Col. Gordon, &c. &c. &e. - 
' “ Horse Guards.” . 
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“* Major Ximenes, 62d Regt.” _ 

“ For your Royal Highness’s perusal.” 

“ He must join his Regt.”. 
- Was the levy of this regiment of lord Mat- - 
thew’s completed? .It.is actually now a. regi- 
ment .of the line, and serying,.{ think, in the 
Bahamas; itisthe 99th regiment...» 
..,Was it completed in the year 1804? It was 
so far completed as to entitle hia to recom- 
mend his officers; it was completed according 
to his letter of service, at least I believe so; it 


' was regularly inspected by the commander of 


the forces in Ireland, and I know nothing to 
the contrary. ‘ 

You observe in the statement of colonel 
Brooke’s services, he is appointed to. the 56th 
regiment on the 5th of Jan.1805? I see it is so. 


_ (By Sir George Warrender. ) 


Ilaving stated, in your former evidence, that 
it was. necessary to make enquiries. into the 
services of lieut. col, Brooke, on the ist of 
July, wheo the exchange was proposed ; were 
not enquiries made previous to the 5th Jan., 
when he was appointed as effective to the 56th 
regiment of foot from half-pay? I take for 


| granted that due enquiries were made ; but I. 


think I have stated in my evidence that parti- 
cular enquiries were necessary on his exchange 
to the cavalry. 

You mean, that enquiries respecting. colonel 
Brooke were made with respect to his fitness 
* a field officer of ,cavalry? I mean exactly 

at. ‘ 
. You will observe, that the only services of 


-col, Brooke as a cavalry officer, are for three 


months as a cornet in 1793 ;. state what the re- 
sult of your enquiries into the services of. col. 
Brooke as a cavalry officer were, in addition to 
those stated as a cornet for three months in 
1793? That very, circumstance made. the en- 
quiries still more necessary, and the result of 
them was satisfactory, as I have before stated ; 
and that they were satisfactory, the services of 
col. Brooke have since very fully proved. _. 
State what other services col. Brooke was 
engaged. in which could give him a knowledge 
of cavalry, in addition to the threemonths dur- - 
ing which he was cornet in 1793. Ihave al- 
ready stated to the Committee, and it is ia- 
evidence before them, that ‘I kept no memo- 
randum in, writing of such enquiries, but that 


‘the result of, such enquiries was. satisfactory : 


the conduct of col. Brooke, in the command of 
his regiment, has proved that they were emi- 
nently satisfactory. midi : 
[The following entry was read from the Lon- 
don Gazette of the 18th of Avg. 1804:— 
“© 14th Regiment of Foot, lieat. col. hon. 
Wm. Bligh, from the. hal of the 
54th foot, to be lieutenant colonel,” 
WILLIAM ADAM, a 8 Member of the 
~House, attending in his place, was examined. 
* (By Sir T. Turton.) 


q 





\ 


You stated in your first éxamination, that 





‘ 
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ou considered Mrs. C. bad prejudiced hb.’ r. 
’s initerest and his name with regard to money, 
and that an investigation took place ; in con- 


Sequence of that investigation, did any proofs 
appear of -h. r.~h.’s fame having ever been 
used by her to procure money? It is. impossi- 
ble for me to.state the particular facts that ap- 
peared, but I remémber perfectly well it ‘was 
Certainly estaalished that there had been trans- 
actions with regard to goods and likewise with 
regard to bills, which satisfied me that that re- 
presentation was correct; I made ‘no metio- 
randum at the time. 

, Then you cannot state any particuiar trans- 
actious, or any particuler sim for which the 
mame of the D. of Y. was made use of té raise 
money for Mrs. C.? Certainly not. 
~ Can you. state the sources from whence you 
derived the information of jts being so raised? 
I believe I have alréady stated in that-part of 
my evidence, that; in order to obtain the infor- 
mation that was nécessary to enable hi. r. h. to 
judge what course he should take with respect 
to Mrs. C., I communicated with Mr. Lowten, 
and he employed Mr. Wilkinson ; Mr. Wilkin- 
son made an investigation, and reported the 
circumstances to me. 

It appears. in your evidence, that the facts 
of the raising of money, or the prejudicing the 
interests of the D. of Y., by making use of his 
name, were communicated, after the investiga- 
tion, toh. r.h.; were they communicated to 
h. r. h. by yourself, or by Mr. Lowten; or by 
Mr. Wilkinson? The result of the investiga- 


tion was drawn up by Mr. Wilkinson or Mr. 


Lowten, I do not know which, and that was 
conveyed toh. r, h., not by my hand, but 
transmitted to h. r. h. when he was at Qat- 
~~ I believe, upon the 7th or 9th of May 


_. L understood by your evidence, that h. r, h. 
the D. of Y. sha vey unwilling to believe the 
fitts that were charged against Mrs. C. ; ‘is 

e Committee to understand, that, after the 

‘Mavestigation -was made, and the facts’ were 
Communicated to h. r. b., he was then satisfied 
that she had made use of his name, ‘and preju- 
diced his interest by so ‘doing? I caa only an- 
éwer that by stating what 4 r. h’s conduct 
was : h.r. h., in consequence of being possess- 
ed of the information which I have stated to 
have been conveyed to him, immediately or 
yety soon after came to a resolution to take 
the step of separating from Mrs. Clarke. 

Then T'y 
sequence of laying these facts before hi. r. bh. 
the D. of ¥., was-his separation from Mrs, C? 
I can draw no other conclusion than that ; for, 
as [have already stated in my evidence, be- 
fore that time, there was no reason to suppose 
that b..x. bh. intended to separate from Mrs. C. ; 


and, after that time, he did take that determi- 


Mr. Lowten or Mr. Wil- 


that, was drawn ap. by 
to h, x. bh. the D, of Y.? 


aeney and submitted 
cartajnly did, 


and yout say, that the con- 
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‘Does your recollection furnish, you with any 
specific-sum that. was raised by C. in the 
D. of Y.’s name, without his authority? No; 
it does not. ~ 

Probably you know whether the paper which . 
was delivereil to the D. of Y. is in the-pos 
session of h, r..h. at present? I never have 
seen that paper since, © « wid 1s 

(By Lord Folkestone.) 

When did you first hear of the Note in the 

possession, of capt. Sandon? On Saturday 


} mérning, the 4th.of this month, between ten 


and eleven o’clock. tty , 
From whom did you hear of it? I heard of 
it from col. Hamilton; col: Hamilton came to 
my house on Saturday morning, between 10° 
and 11 o’clock, before I was out of my bed. 
State to the committee what passed upon 
that. occasion,—Col. Hamilton came to my 
house between 10 and 11 o’clock on Saturday 
Morning, and was shewn up tome. He im- 
mediately mentioned to me that he had seen 
capt. Sandon at Portsmouth; tliat capt. S. 
had communicated with him upon the subject 
of this Inquiry ; he said, that capt. S. had asked 
-him how he should conduct bimseif; that he 
had told capt. S. that there could be no rule 
for his conduct,: but one, which was to adhere 
strictly to truth, v0‘ tell every thing -he knew, 
that it would not at all avail him to.do other- 
wise, even if: he should have an -inclination, 
because he would. be examined, I think-he said, 
by the united ability of the country. He then 
told-me, that capt. 8. told bim that he ~had 
‘some letters upon the subject of his transac- 
tions with Mrs. C. and that he had a note, 
which is the note in question, which he be- 
lieved to be in the D. of Y.’s hand-writing ; that 
that note he had shewn to capt. Tonyo before 
be was made major Tonyn, in order to induce. 
him either to keep the’ deposit which he bad 
made, orto replace the deposit which he had 
made, I cannot exactly recollect which ; ‘that 
deposit he had threatened to withdraw in con- 
sequence of the delay between the first inter- 
view he, capt. Sandon, had with capt Tonya, on 
the subject of his promotion, which he repre- 
sented, L think, as being neasly two months ; 
that. there was likewise another note, which 
note had been delivered, qs he stated, to major 
Tonyn, which was a nbte caying be was to be 
gazetted to-night, or in’ words to that ‘effect,’ 


| Col. Hamilton told me he tad given strict in- 


junctions to capt. Sandon te preserve the note 
which he represented asin the D. of Y.’s hand- 


| writing, aad which I understand now to be ‘the 


note about which there has been’se much in- 
quity hete, the original of which hasbeen pro- 

uced, and every paper. I said to col. Ha- - 
milton, that nothing could be more correct 
than bis mstéuction ; that it‘ still’remained to 
be ‘seen what the terms of the note were, ‘and 
‘to ‘be: judged-of whether it was the’ D. of Y.’s 
hand-writing ; I desired col. Hamilton, there- 
‘fore, to-go'to capt. Sandon, and to desire te 


look at the note, and ‘to take a copy of it, and 
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to repeat his injunctions in the strongest man- 
ner, to preserve all the rs, and among the 
Col. Hamilton ret to my 
. house, I think it must have been considerably 
before one o'clock ; it was after twelve or about 
twelve; he.told me, that he had repeated those 
instrections, that he had taken a copy of the 
nite, which he brought to me, which I perused, 
and found to be in the very terms. of {the 
note which has ‘been since produced ; and he 
added, that accordifig to his opinion and be- 


lief, it was the D. of -Y.’s iand-weiting. I then 


told him that sucli circumstances must be im- 
- mediately communicated, and I wished him, 
therefore, to go to Mr. Perceval, with a note 
which I wrote, and that I would follow as soon 
asI eould. Col. Hamilton went to Mr. Per- 
ceyal, which I know, because I found him 
there, and had told Mr. Perceval the stary 
before L arrived. Mr. Perceval and myself de- 
liberated upon the course to be taken, and 
having understood from col. Hamilton’s repre- 
sentations (for I believe neither of us ever saw 
capt, Sandon tilt he came to the bar of this 
house) that capt. Sandon had been applied to 
by Mrs. C. and I think he said Mr. Wardle, 
but I will not be sure, and Mr. Lowten, to go 
to them, it was Mr. Perceval’s suggestions, and 
my own, [ believe: mutually almost, that the 
most advisable course for us to direct col. Ha- 
’ milton to take, was to instruct capt. Sandon to 
hold no further: communication with any per- 
son whatever till he appeared at the bar of this 
house, and likewise to instruct him, to preserve 
the note and all the papers he had spoken of. 
Col. Hamilton received those instructions at 
Mr. Perceval’s house, and went, as.1 presumed, 
to make the communication immediately to 
capt. Sandon, wiiich was to be done before 
two o’clock, because Saudon had promised, as 
we understood from col, Hamilteu, to give his 
answers, to the persons who had desired to see 
him, at that hour. After having given these 
directions to col. Hamilton, it was agreed “by 
Mr. Perceval and myself, that this matter 
ought to be communicated to the D, of Y. and 
_ it was further agreed by us, that the matter 
should ‘be brought ‘before the house of com- 
mons bv us, in cas¢ it did not make its 
ance in the evidence of capt. Sandon. I went 
in search of b. 'r.h. the D, of ¥. ‘but it was the 
evening before I saw him ; I communicated the 
matter to him, he expressed his we and as- 
tonishment, and declared the impossibility of 
his ever having miide auy such communication, 
and wished immediately togo to Mr. Perceval ; 
we went to Mr. Perceval’s together, where he 


‘thade a ‘similar asseveration, ‘and again at. 


col. Gordon’s. I'did not see bh. r. h, again ‘till 


between three and four o'clock ‘on Sunday’tlie ‘ 


5th, ‘and T'did not'sée'col. Hamilton until Sui 
day at otte o'clock, when I ‘saw him ‘for the 
purpose ‘of learning ‘whether -he ‘hud executed 


the delivering the instcactions'to'cupt. Sandon 


jn ‘the manner ‘that Mr; Perceval and ' aif 
had required ; col. Hamilton ‘told me ‘that -he 
had delivered them in the very teruis ;-‘that 


- 
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8, 
his instru na pg a he non be ex- 
tremel -y with him, or extremely enraged 
with + ay not sure which was. the ex- 
ression, for he. had already disobeyed one of 
is ‘instructions, he had destroyed the pote ; 
upon which, according to col. Hamilton’s re- 
presentation, he said, ‘Good God, have you 
destroyed the-note?’? Of course I expressed 
myself to a similar effect to col. Hamilton when 
he made the communication to me respecting 
the destruction of the note. ‘I went to Mr. 
Perceval, according to appointment made the 
day before, and communicated to him this 
fact, ‘as stated by col. Hamilton ; this became 
again the subject of our deliberations, and we 
again determined that it was ourduty, as mem- - 
bers of parliament, to bring the matter forward, 
leaving it to ourselves to judge in some men- 
sure, with to the time of bringing it for- 
ward ;, and in order ng 8 there ee ot re 
ibility of supposin t we brought it for- 
owed pe at it fon according to circum- 
stances, it was determined ‘to ineke the com- 
munication to certain members of this house. 
Accordingly the facts, as I have now stated 
them, were communicated to lord Castlereagh, 
to Mr. Canning, to the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, to lord Henry Petty, to Mr. Whit- 
bread and to general Fita-patrick. This brings 
the fact down to the transaction in this house. 

Mr. Lowten is employed as an agent of the 
D. of Y.? Heis. 

Has Mr. Lowten been in the practice of 
examining the witnesses that were 
in su of the charges against the D, of Y.? 
I really do not know whether he has or not. 

‘When you stated the circumstance of this 
Note to the D. of Y. did the Duke state that 
he never had written sach a note witha view 
of influencing capt. Tonyn, as at has been re- 
presented by —— or that he had 
never written such a note at all to Mirs..C.? 
The D. of Y. stated, that he was perfectly sure 
that be had never written such a note ; hake 
had not‘a recollection of it at all. 

Did he state to you, that he had never written 
to Mrs. C.'upon the subject of military affairs? 
He always stated to me, that, to the best of his 
recollection, he had never written to Mrs.'C. 
on the ‘subject of'military ‘affairs, and that, if he 
had done it, it must have been very rarely. 

Have you any objection to state what ‘were - 
the grounds of your withholding this communi- 
cation from the house till the period: it'was 
‘brought forward ? The ground that influenced 
my mind was, that I thought if the: communi- 
cation ‘had ‘been ‘brought forward at anearlier — 
period, it might ‘have embarrassed the-course of 
‘proceeding in ‘the Inquiry, at the instanceof 
‘the gentleinan who had'set it on foot, and ‘that, 
io-considering the whole’ circumstances. of the 
case, _— would ‘be better obtained, what- 
‘ever ‘the effect‘of that note ‘might be, ‘by beep- 


ing ‘it back'till the period when it -was-allowed., 


totranspire. I ‘can only say now what were 
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: gy motives and reasons for that conduct ; that 
was what influenced mein the opinionT gave in 
consultation with Mr. Perceval upon that sub- 

~ ject. I mentioned that I-did not see'the D: of 

. again till three or four o’clock on ‘Sunday ; 
at one o’¢lock on Sunday I was informed, by 
col, Hamilton; of Sandon’s bree Mea the 
note to be destroyed. Between three and'four 
o’clock on: Stinday I informed the D. of Y, of 
that fact. I think it right'to state that'as a 
material fact in the case. © 
You have stated, that one motive' which you 
had for keeping back the mention ofthis note 


to so-late a period, was, lest you should’ em- | 


barrass the gentleman who brought forward 
this inquiry, by the premature disclosure of the 
‘note ; explain. to the committee how that dis- 
‘closure would have embarrassed him more than 
the cross-examinations which took place, when 
the witnesses appeared at the bar? I consi- 
dered this note, and the transaction respecting 
it, the disclosure respecting its destruction, to 
‘form one of the most extraordinary features 
that I had ever known of in any case. If I 
had been in the course of examining witnesses 
much in this proceeding, I should have avoided 
_ Cross-examinmg to that fact, thinking the mode 
that was adopted a more satisfactory means of 
- bringing it forward ; and I believe it will be 
-found,: that there was no cross-examination of 
Sandon to that fact, nor any thing that could 
lead to it;‘and therefore, answering to the 
motive, and not to the fact, I can only say it 
does not strike me that this stands upon the 
same footing as the ordinary cross-examination 
of witnesses, according to my conception. 
_ Why should its being. an extraordinary fea- 
ture, prevent its being presented at an early 
peried ; ; is it usual for. extraordinary features 
to be. kept back in evidence in Courts:of Jus- 
tice, when they relate to the evidence that wit- 
messes. examined in chief, are given tv the 
Court? . I conceive, that being sed of a 
fact of this sort, which I found it my bounden 


aor in conjunction with Mr. Peceval, to bring | 


the public, whatever. its consequences 
might be, and. which the royal Duke, I believe, 
‘had expressed a desire to Mr. Perceval, should 


be brought before the public, that I had a right 


to exercise my discretion, in conjunction with 
.Mr, Perceval, to bring it before the public at 
- the time that, according to that discretion, we 
should think the best, meaning honestly and 
distinctly at all times to bring it before the 


You have stated, that you thought that the 
. purposes of justice woyld be best answered by 
-not bringing this fact before the house sooner 


than it was brought ; will you explain how the 


" purposes of justice were likely to be best an- 
_swered by the: delay in brioging forward the 
. Circumstances respecting this note? I can only 
_state how I think the purposes of justice would 
-be' best’ answered ; I cannot be so presump- 

taous as to say that the purposes of justice were. 


‘best. answered, but in my opinion. they were,’ 


‘because it ‘brought this particular feature of 
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the case distinctly, clearly, and unembarrassed, 
‘before the house; that if it had been mixed 
up in crogs-examination, or brought forward-in 
that shape, it néither would have appeared’so 
distinct, nor have appearéd so clearly the de- 
termination of the persons bringing it forward, ' 


The right honourable SPENCER PERCE- 
VAL, attending in his place,-was examined. 


**< (By Lord Folkestone, ) 


Have you heard the statement of the hon. 
gent. lately under examination, apd do you 
wish td add any thing to that statement ? I 
am not quite certain that I heard the whole. 
If it is wished that I should state the motives 
that influenced my mind not in keeping this 
back, but in not bringing it forward before, “I 
conceived the.case that was to be made against 
the royal Duke was closed. When the cotn- 
\munication was made to me, I thought at _ 
the first it was a very extraordinary circum- ‘ 
stance; and when I found that the note 
was, as the witness, represented it, destroyed, — 
coupled. with the direct assertion of the royal 
Duke, that this note was a forgery, I thought 
it to’ be a forgery, and I determined to act 
upon the supposition of its being such, and 
upon that impression, and with a view the 
better to detect it, if it were'so, I thought it 
better that all the witnesses that could in any 
degree have been concerned in that transac- 
tion, should have told their own tale to the 
Committee, before they were in any ‘degree 
informed, by me at least, or by the course 
that we took, of our being in possession of any 
fact, or inclined to: make use of the informa- 
tion we had of any fact; it might break in 
upon their own plan of narrating it to the Com- 
mittee ; if it had been a single case, instead of 
a variety of cases, that were. brought befure 
the Committee, I apprehend that there could 
be no question; that on the part of the de- 
fence to that charge, those ‘who interested 
themselves in the defence could not be called 

mn to produce any part: of the evidence - 
which they thought material, till they had: the 


whole of the case that was to be brought against 


them laid before the Court; and considering 
how. the whole of these cases are, by means of 
the same witnesses, more or less, bei 
forward upon them all; considering from that 
circumstance how they were all connected, I 
conceived it would be better that this informa- 
tion should not be given till it was closed 


(By Mr. Brand.) 


Was.the introduction of this evidence settled 
trpon the supposition that the note was actually 
destroyed? Certainly my impression was, 

‘that the note was actually destroyed, and it’ 
was after that impression was conveyed to me, 
that the ‘note was actually destroyed, that I 
concurred “seer my —_— learned a 
thinki t it was y necessary that fact 
should be brought before the Committee; and 
perhaps I might be permitted to add, that, feel- 











‘brought © 















- our own honour would hardly 
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ing there wasa considerable degree of aukward- 
ness in the appearance of being backward. to 
‘bring forward at the earliest period a fact 'so 
important as'this fact was, we did think that 
be safe, un- 
less we made.a communication not only of the 
fact, but of our determination to produce it in 
‘the manner in which we did. 
WILLIAM ADAM, esq. in his place, made'a 
: - Statement, as follows : 


It becomes unnecessary for me to state any| 


thing in confirmation of what has been stated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ but I 
think it right to state to the Committee, that 
the whole course of our conduct rested on 
a thorough conviction that the note was de- 
troyed. 


Mr. Whitbread and gen. Fitzpatrick bore 


‘testimony to the correctness of the hon. 


and Jearned gent.’s (Mr. Adam’s) state- 
ment. Pulis i 
Mr. Whitbread said he'was told the story 


onthe Monday after Mr. Adam had be- 


come acquainted with it; and considered 


himself as the depositary of what was af- 


terwards to be communicated to the Com- 


mittee ; he considered it quite certain that 
' the Note was destroyed. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. TOWN was called in, and 
examined. 


‘( By Mr. Charles Adam.) 


State to the Committee your name? Ben- 
jamin Town, ; 

I presume, then, you are of the Jewish per- 
suasion? I am. vary 

You have stated on a former occasion, that 


‘in your transactions with Mrs. C. she told you 


she could forge the D. of Y.’sname; are you 
aware that that word is applicable only to frau- 
dulent transactions? .That I cannot say. 
. Did-you use it in that sense? No, I did not. 
Did. you, then, when you mentioned the 
word e, only .mean the. word imitate? 
Those were her words, that she could forge 
the Duke’s name, and she has done it, and 
she shewed it me. immediately on a piece of 


aper. 
F Did you understand that word forge to 
mean imitate? ‘Fhose werethe words that she 
expressed. gitar ete he 

Had you, before you gave your evidence here 
on @ former occasion, ‘read in the newspaper 
that part of Mrs.C.’s evidence, wherein she 
spoke of you as a Jew, and said, perhaps, you 
might have stolen a letter or two from her? 
I never saw the paper, nor never heard of it. 

Did you say that Mrs. C. had forged. the 
Duke's hand-writing? She said she could, 


‘and she has done it ; that-she has forged the 


Duke's name, and abe shewed it me on a piece 
of paper. x 


- 
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(By Lord Folkestone.) 


| . What is your name ?. Benjamin Town, 
| How. long have you had thet name? My 
father’s name is Town. 

¥ Does your father go by the name of'Town f 


8.) Mf ' 
How long has he gone by the name of Town? 
That I do uot know: 
Bo you ever known him by any other? 
0. . 
Recollect yourself.—No, I have not. 
What is your father? He is a Jew. 
_ What is his trade? He is am artist,- he 


teaches velvet-painting. 
How long co ie taught velvet-painting ? 
Many years. eat 


"Do you remember your father carrying on 
any other trade but that of velvet-painting ? 
That Ido not know, he might ; ladies have 
now and then, I suppose, ‘asked him to recom- 
mend some jewellery to them, and I think he 
has sent different jewelleries to the ladies. 

Did you ever know ‘him go'by the name of 
Lyons? No.never. ve 


(By Sir T. Turton.) 


I understood you to say, that Mrs. C. told 
you she could forge. the D. of Y.’s hand,. and 
that she actually forged his hand in your pre- 
sence? She ‘said that she could, and she has 
done it, and she shewed it to me on a piece of 
paper, and I could not tell the difference be- 
tween the. two. 

How could 
hand-writing ? 


ou tell it was the D. of Y.’s 
did not know, only as she told 


me. 
_ What do you. mean by forging? I do not 
know; those were her words; I only tell:you 
what she told me. aunts. at 


(By Mr. Wardle.) 


Did you appear as a witness at the sessions at 
Clerkenwell? Yes, I did; it is a considerable 
time back. ' bap 

Do you know Mr. Alley, a bafrister, and re- 
collect any such barrister at those sessions? 
Yes; he was, I believe, Mr. Smith’s counsel. 

State whether any thing in particular hap- 
pened at that sessions with regard to your evi+ 
dence? I do not recollect...- ; 

Endeavour ‘to recollect whether Mr. Alley, 
in that court, used any strong expressions to. 
you? I donot recollect any; he said that I was 
a Jew, and» that all the Jews ought to be 
punished, or something of that kind; he made 
use of some language whicb I cannot recollect. 

Is any indictment now hanging over, your 
head for perjury? No. . 

_ (By Mr. Barham.) 

"Do you know of any proceedings?.I know. 
there is a proceeding, but Ido not know upon 
what grounds; it is not against me; it is not 

to me, y ag 

.Are you sure that you are in no way con- 





nected with that proceeding? I do nat know 
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whether it ia my sister of brother 5 T cannot tell. 
which. 


Are you: sure you are no way implicatéd’ in 
cc esnrted wi nt procredag Noy Cem | 


me Whit is the _proceeding, and whom ? 
It is so long since, I cannot there have 
, been so many, and Mr Mr. Smith has fost them all, 


that I cannot recollect what he is doing, or 
what he intends doing. 


[the witness was directed to withdraw. 

WILLIAM ADAM maile the following 
site (ADAM, em place. 

“Tn my examination this evening, I have been |\ 


‘asked whether h.r. h. stated to Ages that he had F 


not corresponded with Mrs. C. upon military 
matters ; in answer to which, I said, thet h. r. 
h. did. not recollect ever having~co 
with her upon military matters; or, if . 
very rarely. The latter art of that answer is 
erroneous, and without that addition, of “ very 
rarely,” the answer is correct. 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


‘Did the D. of Y. state to you, that ‘he did 
not recollect ever having written to Mrs. C. 
about any military business whatever? The D. 
of Y.-certainly stated to me, that‘he did not re- 
evilect to’ have written to Mrs. -C. upon any 
military matters whatever. He 
said, that if he had ever written to Mrs. C. 
upon any military matters whatever, it must 

have'been merely in answer to some question 
put in some letter of her’s; and h. r. hb. said ex- 
, that nee ae once stated something 
to him, earl in their acquaintance, respecting 
a promotion in ‘the tiers, said, "that was bie 
siness that he could not listen to, "and he never 
heard any thing more a it afterwards. 


JOHN MESSENGER was called in, and exa- 


_ mined. 
(By Mr. Huskisson.) 
What is your situation in life? ‘Ilive with Mr. 
Parker. ‘ 


oe did Patker to dis- 


sae the amount. 


te month fis de 
What. did the bill to be? For S63. 
y Dowler 


accepted by Farquhar. 
the Csi ee vie Tdo 


bail, 
) was dated on the 11th of June 1995, | 
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do not know; Mrs. C. ‘bas credit by bill of 
Dowler on Farquhar. 


ed | Clarke on Far 


7 


He is. . 
C. ever as any prods with Mr. | 








Did Mr. 


discount that bill? He did. 
mg a te 


it becamedue? Noy it was 


m Did Mr. Dowler i any other bills? No, = 


I believe not, _ to ne knowl 
eive any other bill drawn 
‘/ there a other bill Pane a the name of 
Farquhar? None drawn by Farquhar; there 
are others drawa by Mrs. Accepted by 

Mrs. Farquhar. 

Were those bills paid? No, not the day they 
were dae; there was one for 100/. which we 
discounted for her on t 13th July 1805. 

That was not paid when due? No; another 
‘on the 19th of September, drawn by Clarke on 
arquhar at two months. 

Was that paid when due? No; on the 27th 
of Sept. we discounted another, drawn by 


31 hele not 


months, for 1 
Was that paid when due? No, I believe it — 

was not; that is the whole that we discounted. 
«How were those bills taken up? We received 

on the 19th Sept. a draft of the D. of Y.’s, 


@ated,on the 18th Jan. 1806, ‘or 400/. , 


ted 
ue on the 18th 


How were the others taken u ? On the 4th 
Dec., we have credited her with a bill of Bell 
on Pritchard, for 100/, ; another drawn by Bell 


months ; it was 


forwards three 
February. 


ards | on Millard, for 1002. 


Were any others taken up by any draft or 
check of the D. of Y.’s? We received on the 
10th of Feb. 1806, a promissory note, drawn 
by the D. of Y., payable to Parker, dated on 
the 8th of February at four menths, for 2307, 


: (By Lord Folkestone. ) 


Had Mr. Parker jewels or other property of 
Mrs. €.’s, in his ion, a8 a security for 
those advances? 

‘Weré there any tills in 1805? The one for 
4001. wastaken in 1805. - 

Does ‘book ‘state what pledge was re- 
deemed by that bill in Sept. 1805? It was dis- 
counted ; atphedys was redeemed in 


tember. 
‘Did Mrs:C. deposit-any goods m phedoes 


the 1805? That I do not recollect. 
joes not your book state that?’ No. 
fie witness was directed to withdraw. 
[The Shaning one was read from the. 
det o 


* 48th Pian =f, et Lieut, Wm. fe ¥repch a ? 


following en to ger 
kote “i 


re Hen brats 
Re ad 


a“ 


The Chairman: Eteeh © wien 
lees Sexier pe 





uhar the 27th of Sept, at two- 














- $07) - 
. Me..C. We Wynn’ said that as soon as 
the names on the List were disposed of, he 
‘should take an early. opportunity of bring- 
ing forward the prevarication of general 
Clavering.—Adjourned at three o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 21. * 
{Convention or Cintra.] Lord Henry 
Petty rose. and spoke as follows :—I rise, 
Sir, in pursuance of the notice I gave on 
the second day of the session, to call the 
attention of the house to the»Campaign in 
Portugal; and, in so doing, I feel all the 
difficulty under which I labour, in conse- 
quence of the long and arduous Inquiry, 
in which the alba. for some time past, 
been engaged. An Inquiry which has en- 
tirely occupied all its attention, and en- 
all the public interest during the 
whole course of its proceeding ; and I am 
sure that I do not, in any degree, under- 
value the delicacy and eee of that 
Inquiry, or wish to dissemble the solemnity 
' of the duty “imposed upon the house in 
every step of the investigation. Yet I do 
think that the circumstances to which it re- 
lates, unfortunate as they are, would be 
rendered infinitely more unfortunate, if 
they should induce this house to suspend, 
for any time, its attention to the external 
situation of the country, to prevent its in- 
quiry into the state of our affairs abroad, 
and, above all, into the application and di- 
rection of that military force, on which we 
must rest the permanent security of that 
army with respect to. the constitution and 
government of which we are now inquiring, 
as the means by which we may be ena- 
bled to restore it to its purity, if it has 
been sullied; and not only to restore and 
improve it, but to transmit it, and the 
spirit which animates it, unimpaired topos- 
terity. I hope that, whatever may have 
- passed this session, this house cannot have 
relinquished the idea of giving its atten- 
tion to the momentous and instructive trans- 
actions of the last Campaign in Portugal ; 
to those‘events, the dawn of- which were 
dressed in such brilliant and glowing co- 
_ Tours; which in their. progress, opened so 
- many pleasing, yet delusive hopes, but 
which closed upon us in darkness and 
brought us, wearied, disappointed, dispirit- 
ed, and dejected to the situation im which 
we find ourselves at this. day. I therefore 


hope, that I shall be allowed to occupy the: 
attention of the house, 
Vou. XII, 


and to. dtaw it to 


’ \ 
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that part of the transaction, | 

but a part, connected. with the Campaign — 
in ; and in. so doing, 1 am sure 
that in this house it will not be thougtit - 
that any form of inquiry, that: has: passed 
already, or any thing has borne the 
name of Inquiry, has been nature to 
preclude the expediency and necessity:of 
this house taking up the inquiry itself ;: be- 
cause,with whatever respect Imay view the 
individual and military characters of ‘the 
persons who composed the Boardof Inqui- 
ry assembled by his majesty’s conailial 
must say, that constituted as that Board 
was, and directed as its functions were, 
that Board: was a tribunal more incom- 
petent to give satisfaction to the country, 
more irreconcilable with all the known 
and received principles of law.and equity 
in this country,than any that has ever 
existed. And in order that I may be able 
to state that my opinion is-in conform- 
ity with the best authorities on this sub- 
ject, Ishall, without detaining this house by- 
going into any discussion of those autheri- 
ties, state the opinions which they have 
held. I hold in my hand the opinion deli- 
vered by my lord Woodhouselee, on the 
‘subject of Courts of Inquiry. It is here 
asserted by that able authority, that al- 
though there is in his majesty a power 
inherent to convene such boards as Courts 
of Advice, yet still.that their decisions ~ 
have no binding effects on the party accu- 
sed. And ane, has happened, that 
persons suspected have been examined: by 
them, the call was not founded in justice, 
nor can persons be compelled to obey 
them. In this opinion Mr. M‘Arthur and 
Mr. Adey, two gentlemen who: have- 
also written on this subject, concur. But, 
sir; these are not the-only authorities to 


which I can appeal, inorder to support the 


validity of the opinion which I have given. 
There is: in our history a memorable in- 
stance, in which the reference tosuch @ 
court was pregnant with evils; yet will it 
be believed, that this very instance, which - 
had proved in its operation so mischievous, / 
and in its. consequences so pregnant with — 
evil, was the very identical precedent on. 
which the servants. of the crown recom- 
mended to their sovereign the forme. 
ation of the late Court of Inquiry! I 
allude to the case of sir John Mordaunt, 
whose conduct was first submitted toa 


to.a Court Martial, where he was ac-- 
quitted upon the ground-that the only 





ry against him arose from his own 





-Board..of Inquiry, which next sent him ~- - 











satisfy the house of the inconvenience and 
. @isadvantages arising from that particular 
mode: of inquiry. I therefore do: think 
yself justified in asserting, that a Court 
Inquiry: held: as this: has ‘been, opening 
its doors to the public, calling upon the 
very, parties to give their: testimony, and 
drawing from. them information by which 
they were to be subjected to:criminal pro- 
secution, was.a-tribunal calculated rather 
to. defeat than to promote the ends-of jus- 
tice, or to. give satisfaction to the public. 
Even by the constitution of the Court it- 
self, it was impossible for it to inquire into 
any demerits beyond those of the officers. 
The result of the opinion of that Court has 
been, that no further proceedings are ne- 
cessary ; but that opinion of the Court 
leaves it open to. this house to consider 
_ what has been: the origin of the transac- 
tions by which, in the eyes of the public, 
though whether in: the eyes of his: majes- 
ty’s Ministers I know not, the : principal 
object of the expedition to Spain and Por- 
tugal ‘has; notwithstanding the victory; 
ur, and success of British arms, been 
completely lost in disappointment and dis- 
grace. I do sincerely hope that the duty 
we-owe the dearest: interests of our coun-- 
try, and our regard'for our own immediate 
character, will’ not allotv us to acquiesce 
in-so discreditable a determination. It is 
—, to call to the attention of the 
house, that in the month of May last an 
insurrection: broke. out at’ Madrid—that 
‘ insurrection was followed by insurrections 
in: the southern.provinces, and those soon 
after by insurrections in the northern pro- 
vinces of Spain. It.is not my intention to 
discuss‘the extent of these insurrections, 
the information received, or degree’ of 
a could have been peer? 
respecting them, by the government  of' 
this Mer » and’ which ‘ might have 
been expedient for the government to act 
, upon;'bat this I must. say, that if, from 
the circumstance of these insurrections: 
breaking: out, any room was afforded’ for 
great military exertions on the part of the 
5 ape te this empire, it could not: 
we been found more fortunately situated 
with regard to military means than it was. | 
“There was, at’ that time, it a 
. milita — tion prepared” under t 
combed of a gallant military officer. It 
was prepared for distant service ; but not 
only was this expedition so prepared; but 
_' government: had‘other' bodies. of dispose- 


|| able’ troops, immediately applicable. for 


service on any favourable emergency. 
was a consideathin military foots 

in the Mediterranean; under the command 
of general Spencer, which had been ori- 
gfnally sent out from’ this country to take 
possession of Ceuta; but when the expedi- 
tion arrived for the completion of its ob- 
ject, the attack upom Ceuta was found im- 
practicable. (Hear, hear!). A short time 
afterwards a new prospect of vigorous ex- 
ertion opened upon the view of the noble 

lord: opposite (Castlereagh) ; and a third 
_ army was sent,upon a voyage of discovery 
and observation to look for an expedition 
| in the Baltic. (Hear! hear!). Thus, by 


; 


| jesty’s government, at the moment whem 
called: upon by: circumstances for co-opera~ 
‘tion with Spain, had in actual readiness 
three distinct masses of disposable force, ~ 
‘The noble lord (Castlereagh) was actually 
rich in: his own failures (Hear! hear!) 
Every expedition that he had dispatched: 
had so: failed, that every distinct: portion 
of our military force was perfectly: dis-. 
posable, and, in the aggregate, consti-: 
tuted such a mass of force, that if any ob-: 
ject required the aid of the whole of that: 
force ‘the whole was applicable to it. I 
must think.that the force under sit Arthur’ - 
Wellesley was that which, at the time, was: 
most disposable, because it was an expedi-- 
tion then nearly prepared, and ready for’ 
foreign service. Upon the information: 
that was: received by government, of the 
occurrences: .in Spain, an intention: was: 
conceived of affording the aid of a large 
force to that country; and to command 
the expedition that gallant officer sir’ A. 
Wellesley was appointed ; and I will say: 
that it makes no part of the complaint 
which I shall urge-to-night, nor do I be- ° 
lieve that it ever will be a part of the com- 
plaint urged by: any man, that the appoint- 
ment ofthat’ gallant: officer was not. per- 
fectly satisfactory to the public at large, 
or:that it was not an appointment which — 
was-calculated to promote the glory and 
interest of the country. Well, then, sir 
A. Wellesley was appointed, and the ulti- 
mate destination of the expedition was 
Portugal. And here it is: necessary to 
pause ‘consider what the grounds were 
which could have: ultimately led to’ the 
destination of the expedition to.that part 
of the peninsula. There was nothing in 
the: possession of: Portugal itself; nothing’. 
inthe. possession of the port of Lisbon, 





erKx 


asa. source of immediate succour to the 








the course of unexpected events, his ma~ - | 











' destination. © For, I will 


- of highest importance to this country, 





‘ 


ool} 


“Spaniards; ‘nothing connected with the 
real intereste of our faithful ally, the queen 


of Portugal, or of her subjects in Porta 
that-could point out, much less justify, t 
beg of the house 
to consider, ’that of all the calamities that 
can be inflicted upon a country, whether 
an ably or not, the conquest of it by a power 
that is not able to retain it, is the greatest ; 
and for this reason, because it is thereby 
exposed to all the calamities and horrors 
of two revolutions. Such an operation 
‘subjects a country to all those calamities, 
of which the immediate’ evil:inflicted by 
the hand of the conqueror ié’the least, for 
it never fails to draw out all the lurking 
vices that are often concealed in the bosom 
of society ; and to bring all those dormant 
bad qualities into play, which never fail 
to accompany and aggravate the convul- 
sions of a country. ese are evils which 
are inflicted even by a change from good 
to better; but how much more must they 
be encreased when the change is from bad 
to worse! I therefore cannot, on any of 
these grounds, approve of the expediency 
of selecting Portugal as the destination of 
the expedition, and the scene of ‘our first 
opérations. Such an assistance this coun- | 
try could not be called upon to afford ; 
neither was Portugal inclined to require 
it; and such was the only assistance we 
could give to Portugal independent of 
Spain. But, unfortunately, it is not a 
question-of doubtful speculation. We now 
see the expediency of conquering Portugal 
independent of Spain; and we now have 
been taught that it is not on the Tagus 
that Buonaparté was to be restrained in 
his pursuits. In the progress of his un- 
limited schemes of ambition, it‘is not to 
momentary triumphs, to the eclat of public 
raion or to the firing ef Park guns 
(hear! hear!) that his exertions are di- 
rected. But it is because he aims at ulti- 
‘mate advantage, and hopes for ultimate 
success and ultimate glory, that he looks 
-with utter contempt at Portugal whilst he 
presses without cessation upon the provinces 
of Spain. Dol say,- however, that there 
were no objects in Portugal which claimed 
our attention? By no means. There was 
in that country a French army and in its 
’ port a Russian fleet. The capture of that 
army and the ion of that fleet were 


and it had fortunately so happeried, that at 
the time we stood not only ourselves, but: 
beheld the enemy, in such a relative situa- 
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tion, as we had never before the good for- 


tune to witness. We saw a French army 
in a position in Which it-was cut off from 
all ‘means ‘of assistance.. It was situated, 
in an ‘unfriendly country. \ It was uhex- 
pectedly found to be so deprived of every 
succour by sea and jand, that there ‘was 
every réason to hope, that British valour 
would have to measure'its strength with ai 


_army nearly equal in number, an oppor- 


“tanity which, unfortunately, it had seldom 
had. » Every man who looked tothe French 
‘army in Portugal might say that, .what- 
ever should be the fate of the other‘armies 
of Buonaparté, whatever views of a 
disement they might be the means 
moting, here at least was atl army cut off 
from all possibility of relief, an army that 
must be forced to pay the tribute*due to 
British valour,’ and submit by British ex- 
ertions to confusion and defeat.—The ex- 
pectation was justifiable, not only with 
a view to the honour to be acquired, not 
only as it respected the triumph ‘that 
would be obtained by British arms, but as 
it would ultimately have saved Spain from 
the pressure of such an army, if by our 
means it should have been removed. This 
expedition, however, required several im¢ 
portant and necessary considerations to be 
attended to most particularly. It required; 


pro- 


| that the most positive and clear instrac- 


tions, with ‘regard to its nature, should’ be 
given-to the officer. who was. to have the 
conduct of it.—The expedition being in- 
tended to act indifferent situations, accord - 
ing to the different circumstances in whick 
it found the country that was to be the 


. scene of its operations, it was, above ‘all 


things, necessary that it should-be proper¢ 


ly equipped for the service ; thatthe com~ — 


mander, te whom. the-discretion of con- 


ducting such an expedition was entrusted; . 


should at least. have had the opportunity: 
afforded him of choosing his own ground '; 
that after such discretion was confided to 
him, he should at least be continued in his’ 
command.~ This every man who looked! 
at the object and character of the ‘expedi~ 
tion must admit was essentially neces 

to insure its success. But.it seems that the 
shores of Portugal were not the first object: 
of the expedition. It fluctuated between: 
the northern and southern coasts of Spain’; 
and 1 shall shew to the house that the sug- 


, gestion of carrying the expedition to Por- 


tugal, far from having been founded 

‘any previous original determination, was 
taken up in 48 hours, upon the — 
of the Spanish Deputies. I shall state’ 
what appears upon the Papers in my hand. 


- 
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' ‘IE you will refer to the Letters to admiral ; ters were accompanied by..a third tosir ” 
* , Purvis, and sir Arthur Wellesley, you will | Hew Dalrymple, annals shall presently 
find what was the original, destination of | see making a more conspicuous figure in 
~ the expedition.—The convoy, which sailed | the hi of this expedition. shall _ 


with the expedition was applied for-on the 
_ 4th of June... But I beg the attention, of 
gentlemen particularly to the Letter of the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) to sir A. Welles- 
ley, dated 21st of June, both because it is 


evident from that Letter, that the destina-. 


tion of this army could be no other than 
Spain, and because it contains the exposi- 
on of the noble lord, the principles. of 

_ _ which I wish had been attended to, but 
’ which unfortunately seem to have been 
departed from. He says, “ it is better to 
“bring the whole force together, than to 
“ trust to a junction on the coast of Spain;”’ 
but from that moment every thing was 
trusted to a junction on the coast of Spain. 
After the principle had. been laid down, 
that the whole force should be brought to- 
gether, sir A. Wellesley’s expedition sailed 
separately, and the cavalry belenging to 
it sailed separately ;_ gen. Moore’s expedi- 
tion sailed separately; gen. Acland’s ex- 
pedition sailed separately, the whole of the 
Ordnance sailed separately, and the junc- 
tion of all these forces and equipments was 
left to be éffected on the coast of Spain. 
Look, then, to what was the direction ef 
this expedition afterwards. _ You will find 


three letters addressed, one to admiral Pur-. 


vis, one to gen. Dalrymple, and one to gen. 
Spencer. The letter to admiral Purvis 
states, that sir A. Wellesley is about to 
sail to the north coast of Spain ;' and, as it 
was of importance that he should-be pro- 
vided with intelligence, which ‘government 
. had not to give him, admiral Purvis is di- 
rected to write to him on the northern 
coast of Spain, and to furnish him with in- 
structions, and with such intelligence as he 
might. deem important; and it is stated 
that sir A. Wellesley is instructed to pay 
obedience to: him, as to the application of 
‘the. force, under his command. No in- 
struttions to that effect to sir A. Wellesley 
accompanied this: communication. The 
letter to gen. Spencer informed him that 
sir Arthur, who was to go to the north of 

jn, was to co-operate. with him, (gen. 


‘By whic this e 
ed, was, that 


pedition was to be work- 
miral Purvis, who was 


off Cadiz, was to send. requisites to sir A. 
Wellesley, who was in the north of Spain, 
which-were to induce sir A. Wellesley. to 
_ send orders to gen. Spencer to the southern 
coast of Spain where he was. These let- 


off Cadiz ; so thatthe machinery | 


| more so. 





find le, who was kept behind 
the sot asuaan was not. thought fit 
to fill_the office. allotted to admiral Pur- 
vis, now brought forward.—All these 
letters were dated upon the 28th of June, 
and all were without any corresponding 
instructions to sir A. Wellesley to com- 
ply with the requisitions he might. re- 
ceive in censequence.. 
and on the the whole of this plan for 
probable action in the north or south of 
Spain, and for co-operation in either ac- 


cording to circumstances, is over-turned 


by one single suggestion of the Spanish 
Deputies in London.—We now come to 
the Instructions of the 30th of June, when 
the whole of the plan was altered. On 
the 30th-'‘of. June the noble lord writes to 
sir A. Wellesley, that, in consequence of 
an opinion given by the Deputies of the 
northern provinces, it was deemed advisd- 
bleto direct the efforts of the British Army 
to the expulsion of the enemy from Por- 
tugal. I cannot but think it a most extra- 
ordinary thing that these provincial Jun- 
tas, who could not concert measgres for 
the defence of their-own country, should 
know how to advise the means by which a 
British Army was to co-operate with them. 
However, so it is:—The Deputies of one 
of these Provincial Juntas are employed 
to advise his majesty as to the, best way of 
employing his troops elsewhere. I then 
knew as little as this house did, of his ma- 
jesty or his majesty’s ministers listening 
to the. suggestion of the Juntas, who, Ibe- 
lieve, were more actuated by the desire of 
not seeing the expedition come among 
themselves than any thing else, and who, 
‘seeing his majesty’s ministers determined 
on having an expedition, thought that the 
best way would be to suggest some desti- 
nation that would take it away from their 
country. -On the 30th of June,.in opposi- 
tion to all the previous designs, the only 
direction is, as the words of the Juntas 
were, “ to expel the French from Portu- 
dl words with respect to which. general 
Irymple says, if they were selected for 
being equivocal, they would not have been 
Yet you will find much of 
counteracting the designs of the enemy, 
much of, assisting our allies; but of pre- 
cise instruction, nething that does not 
come under the words, “to expel the 
« French from Portugal.’’ On the morn- 











The 28th passes, . 
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ing of the, 30th, these. Instructions. .were . 

_ sent ; on the night of the 30th there came 
- something more—new Instructions were 
furnished : in . nce of fresh dis- 
+ from sir C. Cotton; that there 

were only 4,000 men left to defend the 
forts of the. Tagus.. Upon. this informa- 


tion so received, not a moment of hesita- 


tion is felt. Whether any previous infor- 
mation had been received of the state. of 


the French army in Portugal, I know not; | 


nor whether: it had been: stated how the 
army, which had amounted originally to 
20,000 men, was diminished to. 4,000, I 
believe no such information had been re- 
‘ceived, though there was nota country in 
Europe of the state of which every states- 
man, and every mérchant in this country, 
was more informed than the friendly coun- 
try of Portugal. Upon this information 
of sir Charles Cotton, however, it is thought 
fit to set out upon the expedition to Por- 
—_ ‘The information was found to be 
false. Lisbon and the other fortresses of 
Portugal were discovered to be occupied 
in a way which reduced the British Com- 
mander to the necessity of executing the 
service, which. he had been appointed to, 
very imperfectly. And this brings me to 
consider the state of the equipments for 
the.expedition.—Sir A. Wellesley: has told 
ou, that although he sailed under these 
nstructions of the 30th of June, he yet 
conceived himself to sail with general 
_powers, and liberty to apply his force to 
any quarter, in which he conceived he 
might be serviceable to Spain.—One 
would have thought that, with the latitude 
allowed to general Wellesley, there being 
hardly a point on the coast where caval 
would not have been most. useful, cavalry 
would have formed a considerable part of 
the force under his command. Those 
who have looked at the papers on the ta- 
ble know there were but 300 cavalry, out 
of which 200 only were ‘effective—We 
have the authority of sir A. Wellesley for 
saying that there is not. a point in which 
cavalry would.not be serviceable, and yet 
this expedition is set on foot with cav 
only to the amount of 300.. How far this 
want of cavalry affected the fate of the ex- 
pedition, the result has shewn, and to 
_ whom is:that.want attributable? But, af- 
terwards, when the noble lord had better. 
information as to the French force in Por- 
_ tugal,. that instead of 4,000 men, Junot 
had a force of 20,000, with a large propor- 
tion of cavalry, .we shall. find the noble 
lord, if we refer to his Instructions of the» 
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15th of Jul ee a his opinion with re- 
spect to peice ‘néble lord at the 
end of that letter states, that .a proportion 
of cavalry will accompan os troops. If 
a will turn to oboe 
will find the ion of ca 
were Sabichel te hare heen 700 men; 
that the cavalry with sir John Moore’s ex- 
pedition amounted only to 700 or 800 
men, and that there never were more than: 
1,500 cavalry in Portugal, even including 
general Stewart’s expedition, which, in 
point of fact, did not sail till the 9th. of 
August, about ten days. after sir John 
Moore’s, and did not arrive at the T 
till the month of September; : therefore, 
the amount of cavalry pointed out by the 
noble lord, as that for which transports 
would be required, was but 7 or 800,— 
Now; the house must recollect, that in Au- 
gust 1807, when there was no hope of 


nent ; when no intention of. making such 
an attempt was entertained, and when, of 
course, there was no occasion to have man 
transports in readiness, the noble lord fe 
so much dissatisfaction. at the we 
administration’s want of them, that he put 


claring, that he had provided transports 
for 4,000 men; that there they were; 
that they wanted nothing but services. 
When there were no expeditions going on, 
then the noble lord was quite at home; 
then ‘he had a plentiful-supply of trans- 
ports. But in 1808, two months after the 
msurrection had broken out in Spain, it 
appears that 800 is the limited number for 
which he has provided the means of con- 
veyance, and in his dispatch of the 15th 
of July, he tells general Wellesley, that as 
great proportion of cavalry, as his means 


and that great rtion turns out to be 
700 enentintie-sieh for the cavalry em- 
ployed in sir A. Wellesley’s expedition : 

ut there is another part still more singu-- 
lar. I have in vain sought for explana- 
tion with respect to this 
equipments of the arti and_ horses. 


Wellesley, I have been able to procure no. 
information. He says, that when the ex- 
pedition sailed, it being uncertain whether 
it mi 
‘ing doubtful in what part of the peninsula 
it might be serviceable, it was thought ad-. 


—I have heard of cases where it has 
necessary to have particularly good 
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making any impression upon the conti- — 


a Resolution-on the table of the house, de- - 


of transport will enable him, shall be sent, _ 
I mean the: 
Except from the single evidence of sir A.’ 


ht not remain long at sea, and it be-. 


visable -not to take good horses.to draw the: 
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ertillery horses. I have ‘heard of cases 
-where thas mot been necessary to ‘have 
any artili¢ry: horses at all; but this is: 
the first time in my life that I have ever , 
heard of..an expedition in which it was 
expedient to ‘have bad artillery : horses. | 


Je detthe first die d ever heard of an ex- | 


ition, the mature of —— was a that 
“was necessary to work it up with bad 
materiajs; or that, because thee ition 
itself was uncertain, and the plan not fixed, 
therefore; if by chance-it become 
otherwise, the instruments were to be im- 
perfect and insufficient, as it will be found 
these-were. -, The account of colonel Robe 
describes the horses as sick, lame,- blind, 
cast off, and: unfit for service; and this 
was not:by accident, but by concert. be- 
tween lord» Hawkesb and the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, before the Expe- 
dition sailed from that country. Thus 
inted, the expedition proceeded to 
yorunna. At Corunna the General was 
directed to take the advice of the: Junta. | 
The Junta, finding no use for him, desired 
him to go to Portugal. | You will find that 
the Junta of the Asturias applied to the 
General to come back, because they had 
the French in their neighbourhood. The 
Junta of Gallicia desired him to keep at‘a 
distance, as they Bs wrens nothing 
from the French, they seem to have 
had no more partiality for the one than 
the other.. The General debarked: his 
troops in Mondego Bay. ‘While he was 
doing this, a new scene - Thegal- 
lant General sailed on the 12th of July, 
conceiving himself to be the Commander- 
in Chief of the expedition, which was to 
effect the destruction of the enemy in Por- 
tugal. .And yet three days after. that a 
new comm -in-chief is appointed. In 
fact, not sag Pos: but six general officers 
_saperior to him in rank are: saccessivel 
sent’ out to Portugal. If gentlemen will 
look to the oo a table, they 
will see the different dispatches appointing 
these different commanders, all dated the 
‘Sth of July. . Among others, there is the 
‘  eommander-in-chief, who a short time be- 
fore was thought a person of little im 
ance at Gibraltar, but now thought a 
proper officer to be, commander-in-chief, 
- not, however, permanently, but for the 
present ; for it seems, that the noble lord, 
when he appointed sir Hew Dalrymple 
commander-in-chief, had it in his head to. 
e the army another commander over 
im, had the campaign continued. -Hav- 
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-| Moore. On the cont 





ing appointed all this variety of com- 






i ; 


manders, having sent sir A. Wellesley. te 5 
undertake a system idapinatindarens : 
coast of Portugaly having sent :general 
Burrard to supersede; him, and general 


‘act , noble 
leader of the band puts all his instruments 
out of tune, throws them into a strain ‘of 


— who was the commander in. 
ief; they had béen appointed in such 
rapid succession, he knew not to whom 
he shonid address himself as such, ang ail - 
his future Instructions were therefore di- 
rected to the senior officer for the time 
being. The-noble lord too, in writing to 
the senior officer for the time being, ac- 
quaints him that the nature and character 
of the expedition require that it should 
be follewed up without delay; and yet 


| every letter sent te the senior officer is 


only to be opened by him, in case some. 
other senior officer has not superseded 
of this system of the, noble lord, tm 
part of this the noble lord, in 

ing the commanders, a reason 
which might have led the public to acqui- 
esce in the propriety of placing in the first 
instance, one gallant general over sir A. 
Wellesley. When it was resolved to de- 
prive sir:A. Wellesley of the chief com- 
mand, ‘and to send to ‘Portugal the force 
under sir John Moore, the unprofitable 
employment of which in another quarter 
was by no means chargeable upon him, . 
one should suppose that this gallant officer 
was most likely to be sir Arthur’s suc- 
cessor. Had this change been made, al- 


‘though I should not desire the removal of 


sir A. Wellesley, still I should applaud 
the feeling which pointed out the suc- 
cessor. But no, such a successor was not 
thought of by the noble lord. No — 
was manifested for the feelings of sir John 
» it seemed to- 
have been studiously provided, that in all: 
the changes, that highly meritorious offi- 
cer should not have even a temporary | 
command. He who throughout his life 
had displayed so much skill and valour, so 
much zeal and patriotism ; and who had 
conducted his army with such distinguish- 
ed judgment through a long, a fatiguing, 


Mand perilous march ; he, who would have 
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‘to.call the attention of the house.. 
. the Instruction in the letter of the 15th of | gard 
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saved that army from .all danger had his 
views ronetar A seconded, was not con- 
sidered by the noble lord as deserving of 
any attention, for om the very day that sir 
Hew Dalrymple was appointed to: the: 
command in chief, orders: were sent out 
that sir Harry Burrard should: supersede: 
sir John Moore. A more unwelcome ap- 
pointment-to gen. Burrard could not. have 
been given. Iam sure nothing could be 
more repugnant to his mind than to learn 
that he was to command 14,000 men that. 
had come from Sweden, and who, if em- 
ployed, could not have been better dis- 
of than under the command of sir 

ohn Moore.—There yet remains one 
point with regard to the equipment of this 
ition, to which it isn 

I mean 
July, as to horses. After stating the va- 
rious measures taken by his majesty’s: go- 
vernment for a supply, it is stated the 
great expence of rendering the army 
maintainable: on its landing, has deter- 
mined:his majesty to trust to the resources 
of the country; as'there was no doubt it 
would furnish every species of supply. 
Such was the confidence expressed: with: 


' regard:to the supply that Portugal was to 


afford. T-will beg gentlemen: to: refer :to 
the examination of sir Arthur Wellesley, 
and they will be enabled tojudge how far 
Portugal was'a country, on which, from 
considerations of expence or delay, any 
reliance was to be placed for obtaining 
the necessary supplies for the army: You: 
will find that sir A. Wellesley was:of opi- 
nion, that no exertions whatever could: 
have drawn from Portugal a supply of 
bread. A little further he states, that:the 
supplies of cattle for slaughter were: not 
sufficient for the army ; and in: his’ letter 
to general Burrard he states, that Portugal: 


isa country that never’ fed itself. for more 
than seven months in the year; and: yet 


this was:the’ country: on which: the noble 
lord, from considerations: of expence, was 
to rely, not only for sustenance for the 


_ army, but’ for the means: of facilitating 


the rapidity of its motions, The noble 
lord: is not: often ceconomical ; but when 
his: eeconomy’ does come forward, it’ pro- 


. duces considerable effect.. He deals with: 


= some men deal with ae wealth, 
only to make a display of it: ilosophy 
has been stated‘to be ae good horse in the 
stable, but'a sorry jade onthe road.”’ The 
same may be said of ceconomy, but’ the 


ceconomy of the noble lord is of a different 
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‘nature ; it is always/on the'road, never in 
‘the stable. In times .of peace; when 


for me: 


‘that the noble lord e 





no 
expeditions ‘are going forward, then we 


have transports for 4,000. cavalry kept'im 


readiness; but in time of war, when every 
thing depends upon rapidity of move- 
ment, then his ceconomy will not allow: 
more than rts for 7 or 800 horses; 
and with to the: horses that are’ to: 
draw the artillery, his ceconomy makes it. 
necessary that should be lame and 
blind, and: unfit for service; lastly, his: 


ments “forthe i mar is such, that the 


supplies are tobe drawn from a country, . 
which has not. the power: of supplying: 


itself with the means of 
more than seven months in the year.— 
After all: that 1 have mentioned with re- 


noble. lord, the necessity of sending 
out a iy of Cavalry, oak Shr that. so 
late as the 2d of August, the Instructions 
given to 
off Oporto, in order to see whether. our 
army required the support of cavalry ; and 
this officer did not land until after thes 
battle. of Vimiera. In the letter of the 
voble lord to sir Arthur Wellesley, which: 
is dated the 19th of August, after the 
surrender of t, the retreat of Bes- 
sieres, and the flight of Joseph Buonaparté 
from Madrid was known; after the ap- 
pointment of so general command- 
ers; after circumstances had called for 
such’rapid and decisive action, I.perceive 
a hope, that. 
the events alluded to.would enable sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley. to ee ee 
without delay ;. the noble adding: 
that he had the fullest reliance not less:on: 
that officer’s “decision than his prudence.” 


‘Such are the terms in which the noble 


lord: addressed: @ general, whom he had 
determined to supersede. ‘That the:noble- 
lord should profess to rely’ so much: upon 


an. officer: whom: he:meant to: remove, ap~" - 


pears rather. singular.—It may be said, 
that to correct. the mischief of the succes: - 
sive appointments of these commanders:a 
curious: experiment was resorted to. A: 
letter was'written' to the Commander in: 


Chief, stating, that: all the officers, in-~ 


cluding sir John’ Moore, were to under- 
stand, that although: the gallant. general 
(sir' Arthur Wellesley) was: superseded,. 
he: was: ed. only de facto; and’ 
not: de jure; and’ that: although they 
were’ placed in a situation; de‘fucto, above: 
him,- they were: im: a- situationy: de’ jure; 


to the representations made to the- | 


gen. Stuart were merely to call. 
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below him; that,’ although they were 
in’ a ‘situation higher; in’ point: of rank, 


lower in respect ‘of command 


were 
po frre How that produced harmony, 
or maps to produce harmony, x 
shall see after we have gone through 
the last stage of this history. Sir. Ar- 
thur’ Wellesley landed between the Ist 


and 10th’ of August at Mondego-bay, 


and having been apprised of the’ pro- 
‘of: the 


m ‘of operations, which led him to 
march along the coast, and: with res 
to which movement, we have: sir A. Wel- 
: lesley’s own word for saying that évery 
thing-depended upon the celerity of the 
execution-of the plan; a plan which has 
redounded so much to his honour, and 
supported by British bravery, could not 
have been otherwise than successful. In 


the prosecution of this plan, the battle of 
the 17th took place at Roleia, and:was’ 


crowned with victory.—After this success, 
sir A. Wellesley received. the intelligence 
of his being superseded, from his succes- 
ser, sir Harry Burrard, who arrived off 
the coast of Portugal on the 18th, but 
was prevented by circumstances from land- 
ing immediately. To this successor: all 
the defects in the state of the army, which 
I have mentioned, were immediately ob- 
vious. He saw the want of cavalry and 
of agtillery, and also the insufficiency of 


the country to affofd provisions; - and | 


these form the grounds upon which that 
officer rested, the justification of his sub- 
sequent conduct. On the 21st sir Harry 
. Burrard landed, and saw the result of the 

ious battle of Vimiera, having super- 
seded sir A. Wellesley on the preceding 
day, — he did not think proper to 
interfere with his conduct of the engage- 
ment. Sir H. Burrard’s reign, however; 
_ was but short; for,on the 22d, another 
commander in chief appeared. The north 
wind brought sir H, Burrard ; the south sir 
Hew: Dalrymple; and scarcely had sir 
Harry’s sun risen, when it set for ever.— 
Here I must say, that itis but justice to 
call the attention of the house and the 
public to the very peculiar: situation in 
which sir Hew Dalrymple was placed. 
’ He had just taken the command of an 


army which he had never. before seen; | 


-and landed in a-country with which he 
was not acquainted. He was committed 
to. a ‘sys of. operations upon which 
he -h 
perhaps,. was any militery officer more 
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delicately circumstanced. I think, gene-. iy 


gress Spaniards, and‘ the: sur- 
render of Dupont, he: commenced:a bold’ 


-mever been consulted. Never, : 
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ral Dalrymple describes his situation in - 
terms peculiarly appropriate; when he ~ 


stated: that all the responsibility is vested | 


in him, and all the direction is--vested 


in others: One general directed the 


expedition; another general concluded 
it; and a third: directed the consequences 
that-were to flow from it. It was under - 


these circumstances that general Dalrym- « | 
ple arrived in Portugal, and concluded the 


Armistice which ultimately-led to the Con- 
vention. «It is most particularly ne 

that we should be in possession of the cir- 
cumstances that led to the conclusion of 
the Convention... They were. entirel 
founded, as.we have the authority of this 
officer for saying, on the situation in. 


which the army was placed. The want. © 


of cavalry completely disqualified our 


army from following up the victory of . | 


Vimiera. That want produced the pause 
on the 21st,;which enabled the French to 
rally and resume their positions. Under 
these circumstances ‘sir Hew Dalrymple 
assumed the command; and from _ the 
causes I have assigned he gave bis consent 
to the Armistice. He found the army in 
good health and spirit ; but with only 130. 
cavalry and an inefficient artillery ; he felt 
that to pursue the French was dangerous, 
if not impracticable ; and as to the junc-: 
tion of sir John Moore, our army did not 
derive any reinforcement of cavalry from 
that junction which could enable it, with 
effect, to pursue the French, who were so 
much superior in that description of force, 
particularly after passing. Torres Vedras, : 
where the country becomes more open ; so - 
that the want of cavalry to support our — 
infantry, and with artillery to act with it, 
produced-the unfortunate result of this ex- 
pedition.—But there was another reason 
which induced them all to act as they did, 
which was, that no other object had been 
communicated to them by the noble lord 
but that of reducing the Freneh, and driv- _ 
ing them from Portugal. Such had been 
the communication to generals Burrard 
and Dalrymple; though none had been 
made to sir A. Wellesley to that effect. 
Although sir Arthur, previous to his leay- ° 
ing Ireland, had constant communications 
with the noble lord, yet they were notof — 
such a nature as afforded him any light, 
with regard to the noble lord’s objects. It 
appears that the gallant general was in 
want of every thing necessary to enable 
him to act withthe decision becominga . 
general officer, entrusted with such an ex- > 
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pedition. First,.and most materially, he 
was in want of sufficiently precise instruc- 
tions. He was.in want of cavalry and ar- 
tillery-horses, and to these deficiencies was 
to be attributed the conclusion of the Ar- 
mistice, that fatal and ever-to-be-regretted 
Armistice, which, let it be ever remember- 
ed, transferred to Spain an, army that had 
been locked up in Portugal, which had 
released that army, and carried it to ports 
so near the Pyrenees, that before the 
end of the campaign it was found on the 
theatre of war, acting hostilely against 
Spain. Looking, therefore, to that as the 
principal object of our possession of Portu- 
gal, 1 apprehend that no consideration. of 
releasing our own army with a view to its 
assisting Spain, could justify the Armistice 
which set at liberty the army of general 
Junot; because, when the British army 
marched into Spain, it could only keep in 
check an army equal in number to that 
which it had keptincheck in Portugal. The 
honour of the military character, says sir C. 
Cotton, who looked on as a spectator, was 
concerned in a Convention, by which a 
French army, twice beaten, wasset at liber-. 
ty when there were 30,000 Englishmen in 
the field. Whatever may have, been the 
causes of that Convention, this house can- 
not do otherwise than, in conformity with 
the opinion expressed by his majesty and 
the whole country, declare it to be a Con- 
vention which has disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the nation...But the 
house, I think, ought not to stop here. It 
is fit it should expressly state, that the 
Convention itself arose out of the inade- 
quacy of the equipments of the army, the 
want of necessary information, the want of 
cavalry, the want of artillery horses, and 
the want of sufficient instructions to the 
commanders. I think, then, that the house 
cannot help, following up the Resolution. 
I shall propose, first that it is the opinion 
of this house, that this Convention has dis- 
appointed the hopes and expectations of 
the country, and this I mean to follow up 
with ‘another Resolution, expressing, that 
to the misconduct of his majesty’s mini- 
sters the failure of the.expedition is in a 
great measure to be attributed.—There is 


one part of the case upon which it will. not: 


- be necessary to detain the house at any 
length ; I mean the maritime Convention. 
T have said, that one object, which-led our 
army to Portugal, was the existence of a 
French army there, and that another ob- 
ject was the existence of a Russian navy 
in a Ta . Under the existing circum- 
Ole 
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stances of Europe it would have been a 
matter of the highest importance. to con- 
vince the government and the people of 
Russia, of the. hazardous nature of the war 
in which they were engaged, and of the 
danger of risking the consequences of a 
contest. against the naval superiority of . 
Great Britain. - How this was achieved it 
will be necessary shortly to state... It ap- 
pears that so late as the Pa 1807, it had 
been suggested by lord Strangford, that it 
might be possible to reduce the Russian 
fleet, by blockade, to such a state as 
would in all probability lead to a maritime 
Convention. This -was followed up by a 
letter from the admiralty to sir. C. Cotton, 
authorising him to conclude a maritime 
Convention upon the terms in which this 
Convention was concluded. Having stated 
this, it is only necessary to say, that it is 
known to those who have seen and perused 
these papers, that, from the time these in- 
structions were first conveyed, not a word 
of instruction. was afterwards received by 
sir Charles Cotton respecting the Russian 
fleet. Nothing was communicated to him 
that could authorise him to believe that 
the former instructions had been suspend- 
ed [Lord Castlereagh, ‘ Certainly not !’] . 
Lord Henry Petty in continvation—The 
noble lord then means to admit, that sir C, 
Cotton was right. What I have to observe 
upon that head is this, that circumstances 
were materially changed by the insurrec- 
tion in Spain, and by the expedition to 
Portugal, and yet not a word of additional 
instruction is sent to sir C, Cotton. On 
the contrary, sir Charles Cotton remains 
in September with the very same instruc- 
tions he had received in April. He goes 
on and concludes the Convention, and 
then it is that the Board of Admiralty write 
a letter to sir €. Cotton, in which they do 
not condemn’ him for applying at one time 
the instructions meant for another period ; 
but they blame him for introducing a new 
Baer of maritime convention by which 
the ships were to be returned. Yet this 
was precisely the principle which had 
been suggested by the noble lord, on the 
16th of April, and nevertheless when sir 
Charles Cotton has concluded a Conven- 
tion upon the same basis, the noble lord 
thinks it ingenious to turn round upon the 
gallant admiral, and exclaim, “ Thou can’st 
not say I did it.” I say it was the noble 


lord. himself, who introduced the princi- 
ple, and that it is owing to ‘him we have 
had the mortification of seeing Russian. 
shi taal our .ports in any other situa, 


2. 
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tion than as prizes. I am convinced the 
circumstances that occasioned that morti- 
fication did not originate with sir C. Cot- 
ton, but with those who sent him. . We do 
find that soniething like an Instruction upon 
this point was transmitted to sir Hew Dal- 
rymple ; for he tells us that a letter was 
Feceived by him upon the 3d of Septem- 
ber, and that if he had received’ it before, 
he never would have held out to the Rus- 
sians the hope that their ships should be 
considéred other’ than as prizes;. so it 
seems that this letter, which would have 
induced him to have considered the Rus- 
sians in a different point of: view, he re- 
ceived so late as the 3d of Sept., the expe- 
dition having sailed a considerable time 
before that. _ The letter which was intend- 
ed to guide his conduct, was not received 
until long after the Armistice was signed 
—an Armistice by which the men and 
officers on board the Russian fleet were 
sént, not to ‘assist the French against the 
Spaniards, but to assist the Russians 
- against our faithful allies the Swedes.— 
Then if it is true that the military Conven- 
tien disappointed the hopes and expecta- 
“tions of the country, surely the maritime 
Convention is equally open to reproba- 
tion. 1 trust that the Theukes before it 
comes to a‘decision upon the Resolutions 
which I shall have the honour to propose, 
Will look at ‘the situation in which gen. 
Junot and his army ‘are placed by ‘the 
Convention. It is but within this short 
time that ‘you, sir, in one of those Ad- 
resses, in which, as the organ of this, 
ouse, you conveyed its sense in a man- 
ner not less acceptable to those who re- 
€eived than to those by whom you were 
autliotized to express it—you stated, that 
fn the gloriéus battles they had fought, 
theit swerds had not been drawn in vain. 
As far as valour and skill were concerned 
dssuredly their swords were not drawn in 
vain; but for any purpose of solid’ advan- 
tage to ourselves, or of afforditig assistance 
to our allies, I would ask of any person 
whether they were not drawn in vain? 
I ‘would ‘ask our allies the Spaniards whe- 
ther those battles have not been fought in 
gain? I would ask the people.of Biscay, 
Gallicia, and Asturias, who have recently 
tracked the ge progress of the ene- 
iny, whether those battles have not been 
fought in vain—I would ask our own 
countrymen, who shed their best blood'be- 
fore Corunna, against that. very rmy 


hich ‘army the only 






wifich had been lr tte from Por 
to fight them, and of whi 
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officér we capturéd was.a member, whether 
the battles of Viniiera and. Roleia had not 
been fought in vain—I would ask even the 
people of Poitugal, whom we hare now 
abandoned, or must’ speedily abandon, 
whether the skill and valour so gloriously 
displayed in these battles, was not dis- 
dtayed in vain—whether, in a word, our 


gallant countrymen did not draw their 


swords in vain '—It has been argued that 
our attack upon the French in Portugal 
was rendered advisable, in order to make 
a diversion in favour of the Spaniards, and 
to prevent Junot from sending any  rein- 
forcements to his countrymen in Spain. 
But those who rely upon such an argu- 
ment in favour of the expedition, must be 
ignorant’ of the situation in which Junot 
was placed. This situation fully appears 
from his own intercepted letter. In this let- 
ter, which is dated June 7, and which was 
addressed as a confidential communication 
to the’ duke of Berg, Junot states that he is 
so hampered and alarmeciby the apprehen- 
sion of insurrections among the Portuguese 


rand by the presence of the British fleet off 


the Tagus, that he could not afford to send 
him a single man. Then let the house 
compare the situation of gen. Junot in 
June, with what it was in the December 
following, when he was quelling insurrec- 
tion in ‘Spain, and assisting to drive the 
British army to Corunna. What had in- 
tervened between July and December? 


A British expedition! British success ! 


British victory! (Hear, hear, hear!) I 
hope, at least, that the result of the 
Vote this night will be to give some 
important instruction to the country, and 
that those who. have been attributing 
the failure of our expedition to other 
causes, will come to a distinct Vote, that 
they will inform the country, if they are 
of that opinion; that although’the expedi- 
tion was properly commanded, yet it was 
convenient that the Commander should bé 
changed; that although it was proper 
there should be a large force of cavalry 
yet. that it was not inconvenient to have 
scarcely any cavalry atall; that although 
it was proper to have efficient artillery 
horses, yet it was no detriment to the ser- 
vice to have horses that were wounded, 
lame, blind, spavined, and cast off; that 
it was necessaty to have the most precise 


instructions given to the Commanders ; - 


and ‘yet that it was.no fault in his majesty’s 
iinisters to have abstained from giving 
any instructions at all. I am sure the 
house’ will ‘act @ right part if it should 
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come to.a decided opinion upon the sub- 
ject. We have been warned that we ought 
to guard against the language of humili- 
ation, and.to prevent ourselves from be- 
ing depressed by the appearance of the 
‘sinking fortune of the country. The lan- 
guage that infers national humiliation I do 
not approve of ; but if results such as we 
‘have seen are to proceed from British 
valour, if such are to be the only fruits that 
we are to reap from victory, all that I can 
say is, that the language of humiliation 
best -becomes this house. But if valour 
and victory only lead to misfortune and 
disgrace, let us poiat out to whom the lan- 
guage of humiliation ought to. belong. If 
the glory of armies be.rendered unavail- 
ing by. the weakness. of onr councils ; if 
aaa in the field be defeated by incapa- 
city in the Cabinet, let us at least discri- 
minate.—With this view, I shall propose, 
with deference to the house, the adoption 
of Resolutions intended to record: a most 
important commentary on the. past, and to 
presenta most instructive lesson for the 
future.—The noble lord concluded by mov- 
ing the two following Resolutions : 

1. “* That the Convention concluded at 
Cintra, on the 30th of August, 1808, and 
the Maritime Convention concluded off 
the Tagus on the 3d of September, 1808,. 
appear to this house to have disappointed 
the hopes and expectations of the country. 

2. “ That the Causes and Circumstances 
which immediately led to the conclusion 
of those Conventions, appear to this house, 
in a great measure, to have arisen from 
the misconduct and neglect of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers,” ~ 

Lord Castlereagh thanked the noble lord 
for the very fair and satisfactory statement 
he had given. He agreed that. ministers 
were bound to vindicate, not the com- 
mencement merely, but the issue of the 
military transactions in Portugal, and he 
thanked the noble lord for the distinct, 
clear, and peremptory manner in which he 
had brought it forward, which if ministers 
could not meget they did not merit. the 
confidence of parlizment or the country. 
He. confessed he was. tather prepared to 
_ eXpect that the noble lord would have pro- 

osed an additional inquiry, and would 
, argued that the inquiry already 
adopted was not sufficient,for attaining the 
ends of substantial justice. He congratu- 
lated the house, however, on. the know- 
ledge, that if the course adopted by go- 
_Yernment was not altogether. approved ‘. 
the noble lord, he.did not quarre} with it ; 
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at.all events, he did not ask for any farther 
inguity. He could not a diy tin . 
fore, that the noble lord had rather been 

guilty of some small share of, supereroga- 
tion in the observations which he had used 
on this subject. Boards of Inquiry had 
been adopted in the most important pe- 
riods of our military history. If gevern- 
ment had pursued another course, and as- 
sembled a Court Martial, they should to- - 
night have heard that they were pursuing 
a narrow system of concealment asto. them- 
selves, and that they had provided for 
their own safety by the trial of the offi- 
cers employed. Me prided himself, how- . 
ever, on thinking that he had adopted a 
course which the noble lord could not im- 
peach ; and that though sir H. Dalrymple 
had no objection to a Court Martial,..or 
any other investigation, the mode adopted 
by government was one calculated to sa- 


tisfy individual feelings and public justice, 


and which the noble Jord did not attempt 
to arraign, He trusted, therefore, the 
house was now about to decide finally upon 
the transqction itself, assuring them, that 
there was nothing which government had 
more feelingly at heart than that the sub- 
ject should be sifted to the bottom.—He 
was perfectly prepared to follow-the noble 
lord into all his general points. He thought, 
however, the noble lord had gone a 
little too. far in saying, that all our, exer- 
tions had failed, that all the swords ef our 
gallant countrymen had been drawn in 
vain. This was a cruel. retribution to 
make to all those who:had bled for us. 


‘That all the consequences of the opera- 


tions were not such as: we could desire, 
was perfectly true, but the failure, he was 


prepared to prove, had resulted from 


causes beyond the power of government to 
controul. If a power which could only act 
a secondary part on the occasion did fail, 
under circumstances that no ministry could 
direct or obviate, he thought it could 
make no charge against that ministry, es- 
pecially when it was recollected that the 
result was not-yet, perhaps, finally ascer- 
tained. Ifa government, entrusted with 
such extensive means as he allowed his 
majesty’s government had been on the oe- 
casion, could be proved to have been de- 
ficient, or wanting in assiduity or zeal, 
they had a.heavy responsibility to answer, 
and a difficult cause to plead before that 
country, which had so entrusted them. 
Under this impression and admission, he 
was willing to meet the question; and had 
eyery expectation that it would terminate 
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in the exculpation of his majesty’s minis- 
ters.—As to the object of ministers in send- 
ing expeditions, as had been stated, in 
search of employment, he would only say, 
‘that he was sure the expedition. sent to 


Sweden, and that preparing at Cork, were. 


fully as beneficial in their effects to the 
country, ‘as those sent to Egypt or the 
Dardanelles. Ministers had at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, a disposa- 
ble force of 5,000 men under general 
Spencer, at Gibraltar ; of 10,000 men at 
Cork, under sir A. Wellesley; and he 
would ask, was it, not better to send those 
forces to the immediate aid of the cause, 
than to delay them until additional suc- 
cours could be provided in England? ‘The 
force under sir John Moore could not be 
calculated on immediately, as its getting 
free of the Baltic was uncertain. § that 
there was no’ probable chance whatever, 
‘that these three corps could be brought 
speedily to act together on the same ser- 
vice, still less'in one expedition. They 
would, at all events, however, have 
amounted only to 25,000, and was this an 
army competent, as had been sometimes 
stated, to seize on the Pyrennees, through 
“which instead of one pass there were 43, 
and where, instead of an army of 25,000 
‘men, we should have to contend with a 
French force of 100,000 men ‘in Spain, 
and upwards of 400,000 men in France, 
‘according to. the calculation of the right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) who suggested 
the propriety of such an application of the 
British army? | This, however, the noble 
lord had not attempted to defend, and it 
was plain he considered the Pyrennean 
expedition a forlorn hope.—The question 
then was, what was it most advisable to do 
with the remaining disposable force? And 
- here he begged to make some observations 


on what fell from the noble lord, who. 


seemed to think, that because they had 
formerly laid a Resolution. on the table 
stating that they had transports for the 

conveyance of 4,000 horses, they should 
’ have been prepared: with at least an 
equal number to meet the emergency 


which they were then considering ; that a 


resolution of such a nature had been 
brought forward he admitted, but he and 
. those with whom he acted, did not think it 
- right tocontinue that expensive establish- 
ment, instituted for a particular purpose, 
-and unnecessary ‘when that’ purpose was 
no longer in view; acting upon the sys 
‘tem of Mr. Pitt, they. had not entirely laid 
aside the force, but they had reduced the 
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number, and diminished, without destroy- =~ 
‘ing, the establishment. The only corps,” 
then, that could: be’ reckoned on, were. 
those under his right hon. friend at Cork, 
and those under gen. Spencer. Now, 
would the noble Tord think it wise té keep’ 
-the corps at Cork, until the 10,000 addi- 
tional men could: be procured? Could he 
recommend such a conduct to ministers ? 
A conduct as- little consistent. with the 
rules of policy, as it would be_grateful to 
the feelings of the country at large. It 
had also been objected, that there was a 
contrariety in the Instructions given to sir 
A. Wellesley : there were two distinct 


the first of a general nature, the second 
particular, in consequence of the informa- 
tion derived from sir Charles Cotton, but 
‘they were not contradictory. ‘The noble 
lord seemed to consider it a proof of great 
want of wisdom, that the government at 
home was not able to give specific instruc- 
tions in all cases, and bind up their gene- 
rals'by particular mandates, adapted to all 
possible circumstances. That there might 
be cases in which it would be culpable to 
omit those specific instructions, must be 
allowed ; but if ever there was a case, and 
that there was no man could deny, in 
which it would be wrong to fetter the 
judgment of an officer, it was that in which 
his right hon. friend was concerned. 
When our expectations in the South of 
Spain were disappointed, we did not know 
what effect our exertions in the North 
might produce in the South. But the 
question was not left to the discretion of 
his majesty’s government. Portugal de- 
cided for herself, and they were in posses- 
sion of her demands for assistance. He 
wished that the noble lord: had thrown 
more of the responsibility of this business 
upon his majesty’s ministers, and not 


Gallicia. The Junta did concur, even with 
a view to ‘their’ own interests, in the .ex- 

ediency of an attempt in Portugal. 

t was objected, however, that in the letter 
to admiral Purvis Spain alone was men- 
tioned, as if it was necessary to tell the ad- 
miral of the alternative, when the only ob- 
ject of the Jetter was, that sir A. Welles- 
ley might get information as to the “state 
of Spain, which perhaps might have direct- 
ed his views for the time from Portugal. 
Gen. Spencer, it was true, had been sent 
in the first instance to Cadiz, and-not to 
Portugal; and the plain reason was, that 
if he had arrived -in the Tagus before the 








sets of Instructions given to that officer, 


shared it between them and the Junta of 
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main force pnder sir A. Wellesley, it might 
have been a signal to the enemy to con- 
centrate his forces, and thereby present a 
greater power to us than he coald other- 


wise have done. But the noble lord 
complained that no communication had at 
this time been made to sir H. Dalrymple. 
That officer, however, was not then Com- 
- mander in Chief, nor in any way concern- 
‘ed in the questions which were proceeding. 


General directions ‘were given to the offi-. 


cers employed to proceed, according to 
the information they might receive ; but 
when cerjain information was obtained, a 
peremptory order was given tothem to pro- 
ceed off the Tagus.. Then, if the measure 
itself was not unwise, the next. question 
was, if there was any thing in the equip- 
ment which was wanting, The question 
in this respect had been greatly narrowed 
since it was originally made a subject of 
‘discussion. - First, the whole failure was 
imputed to ministers :—they had sent out 
an. expedition totally destitute of every 
thing :—Of ammunition, of artillery, of 
provisions, of tents, of every thing :—in 
‘short, wholly destitute. He now found 
that the deficiency of artillery horses, and 
the situation of Portugal with respect to 
the supplies relied on from it by govern- 
“ment, were the things principally to be re- 
lied on.—The other questions of equip- 
ment for the reduction of the forts, heavy 
artillery, heavy-ordnance or travelling car- 
riages, &c.. were not now likely to be 
urged. He wished to know if he ought to 
construe the silence of the noble lord into 
an acquittal on these points, or if he was to 
. call the attention of the house to them. 
Incalling their attention to the principle of 
equipment, he wished them to distinguish 
between an army landing in a country, and 
an army proceeding on its march after 
having landed; and stated, that an ad- 
‘vancing army in general depended upon 
the country which it went to succour, for 
supplies. By supplies he did not mean 

rovisions; for he could assure the house, 
~ that all the expeditions to Spain and Por- 


tugal carried with them provisions for three ' 


months, exclusive of’ the transport provi- 
sions, which amounted to eight weeks more. 


‘But it would be requisite for them to con- 


‘sider how to move, and what measures 
‘would be necessary to enable them to eat 
‘their provisions. ‘The noble lord seemed 
to think; that an army had nothing to do 
but land and instantly penetrate through 
the country ; but an army required a great 
supply of cattle to convey those provi- 
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sions and other necessaries, and in general 
he believed the amount of cattle to be half 


the number of the men. This greatly de- 
pended ypon the season of the year, &c. 
In the Austrian army so great a proportion 
as even one half was usual ; so that if an 
army consisted:of 30,000 men, probably 
15,000 horses and other beasts of burden 
might be wanted. Therefore, it was not 
surprizing that for assistance of this kind 
they should depend on the country ; and 
it-was also necessary that an army should 
land at some distance from the’ enemy, in 
order that it might have time to create and 
collect the means to enable it to advance. 
‘This was an inconvenience to which every 
expedition, sent by a naval power, must 
be subject. When a want of artillery 
horses was complained of, the noble lord 
must have willingly shut his eyes to the 
reinforcement which was immediately to 
follow from England, and which made all - 
the artillery horses to amount to 778. If 
sir A, Wellesley’s means had been more 
liberal, there was-no doubt but his services 
would have been more brilliant; but; at 
the same time,’ there could hardly be a 

uestion that he would not have advanced, 
if he did not think his means sufficient to 
the object of oecupying the city of Lisbon, 
and the forts of the Tagus. Sir H. Burrard 
also knew that sir J. Moore’s army had ar- 
rived, and that he might expect the equip- 
ment of artillery horses, &c. which be- 
longed to it. Instead of 300 horses, there- 
fore, there were 678 artillery horses. For 
his countrymen (the horses from Ireland) he 
‘must be allowed to say a few words. They 
did not shew themselves to be so bad as 
the noble lord represented them in the 
battle of Vimiera. They were very much 
admired by the French, and 100 of them 
had been actually selected to pursue the 
campaign in Spain, through one of the 
most fatiguing marches ever made by an 
army. Such were the feats of the so un- 
justly and ungratefully abused Irish horses. 
[A laugh!] It was, however, a question, 
whether an army was useless without 
horses at all. In Egypt we had only about 
150. The same was the case when sir 
Ralph Abercrombie was in Holland. - All 
he meant to say was, government was not 
culpable, unless it had the means of send- 
ing out the horses in the first instance, and _ 
thought that an eligible course, and yet 
neglected to adopt it.: In gen. Wolke’s 
battle, the picture of which was so univer- 
sally known and admired, we observed 
that the sailors drew the guns, The noble 


* 
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Jord reverted once more to the Irish horses, 
Merch had been acknowledged te hare 


done their work well, and to -have perform- 


ed a most difficult and fatiguing march in 
gn uncommon manner. On the whole 
march only 33 of them had fallen, 12 or 
13 of them being killed. So that instead 
of being bad horses, as the noble lord had 
"said, they had proved hardy Irish horses ; 
and, so: far as he had been able to trace 
their history, they were the best and’ most. 
serviceable of any in the army. As to the 
‘ want of cavalry, the noble lord did not 
suppose it would be contended, either that 
they could have been sent sooner, or that 
sir A. Wellesly should have been kept back 
till they could be sent. At all. events, it 
would be sufficient if they could be shewn 
to have been equal to the enemy. In the 
whole they would have amounted to 1,500 
rank and file, and the enemy were never 


more than 14 or 1500.—There were. two |. 


other charges which the noble lord (H. 
Petty) had not gone into; these were, first, 
that there were no heavy artillery; second- 
ly, that there were no artillery travelling 
carriages. As to the first, he presumed to 
think that it did not require any extraordi- 
nary share of military charity to believe 
that if his right hon. friend sir A. Welles- 
ley did not know that he was in a condition 
to possess himself of the city of Lisbon.and 
of the forts on the Tagus, he would not 
have thought of advancing without the ne- 
cessary artillery. It appeared, however, 
that while heavy artillery could with the 
greatest facility be got from the ships which 
were in possession of the banks of the Ta- 
gus, the roads were so extremely bad, that 
no travelling carriages could pass along. 
The. noble lord had said, that nothing 
was more blameable than a generality 
of terms of Instruction to officers.— 
He could by no means, however, agree 
in thinking, that there was any thing im- 
roper in giving discretionary power. 
ic thought it was hardly possible, that 
jn any extensive military operations the 
chief command should not cans hands. 
In the Low Countries it happened that, on 
one occasion within the period of 48 hours, 
no fewer than four such changes took 
place. (A laugh.) His lordship did not 


-. Mean to say that there was any adyantage 


in that circumstance,—He proceeded to 
pass some compliments on the conduct of 
sir H. Dalrymple, who had acted in the 
most delicate matters with regard to Spain, 
‘with a strength of mind and acuteness of 
judgment which had inspited his majes- 
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ty’s servants'with. the greatest confidence 
in him ;' not only was there no com laine 
against him, but he had acted with t¢ 
reatest proprietysskill, and bravery.— 
Siffered from the noble lord opposite 


(H. Petty) in his ideas of the adyantages 


resulting from the campaign in Rortugal. 


Was it nothing ina short campaign — 
three weeks, to have taken possession of 


country of great strength; to have de- 
feated an army of 25,000 men; to have 


liberated an whole country from the grasp 
of our enemy, and to have restored it 
again to its own people and its native 
overnment? Was it nothing to the mie 
itary character and glory of the country 


to haye assembled such. an army, and to . 


have gained 'two such victories? Wa 

it nothing to have restored Portugal to its 
legitimate sovefeign? It was no doubt 
natural to have expected something great 
rom so successful and gratifying an effort. 


It was natural to expect, after a victory 


where the public feelings had broke loose, 


that they should not be easily satisfied. 


He for one was of that mind ; but he was 
satisfied thatif the intelligence of the victo- 
ry and the armistice had come at the same 
time, every thinking man would have re- 
ceived it differently. It was a heated and 
hasty feeling which the public had:suf- 
fered to be too much indulged. — Pn he 


went along with the public in this 


eeling, 
he felt himself entitled now to Eakin. 
the over-indulgence of it. It had been 
his painful duty to signify to sir H. Dal- 
rymple the disapprobation of government 
as to some articles of the Convention, in 
which interference was had with the feel- 


ings of other states, but with that excep-’ 


tion he could not on cool reflection withho 
from the Convention his tribute of appro- 
bation.—The noble lord had expressed: 
his surprise that no instruction had been 
eye to admiral Cotton, to direct his con- 
uct, except thatof the 18th of April 
The instruction of the 18th of April was 
given without any view to the subsequent 
circumstances. It was merely applicable 
to a case of starvation, which alone was in. 
view atthe time. And after that, it was 
thought proper to leave his plan of co-ope- 
ration with the army to his own discretion. 


The subsequent instruction on the subject, . 
tosir H. Dalrymple, was given to prevent 
-cavil, and was not th 


: yt thonght Nery necessary. 
The Admiralty thought the conduct of 
the officer proper; but judged it neces- 


sary, getierally, to set their faces against 
the principle of the conditional surrendgr 
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of ships. During the Whole caurde of the 
1 can ra in the Tapas, it was not proved 
that the Russians had taken an active 
part against the Portuguese ; and there 
was hothing in thé conduct pursued by sir 
C. Cotton that appeared to be at all repre- 
hensible. This wasa question on'which the 
mind of the country had been very much 
irritated. He trusted that the course pur- 
sued had been the best. If the govern- 
ment had proceeded to. investigate the 
ranadctlou a Court Martial, instead of 
a Board of Inquiry, the information ‘ob- 
tained’ would have been much narrowed. 
The whole of the case had been brought be- 
fore the house by its having been referred 
to such a tribunal. He did hope he had 
submitted to the house ground for his opi- 
nion, that the Expedition against Portugal 


“was a most. wise and expedient measure, 
and that the various plans of operations. 


suggested as preferable, would have been 
in some cases visionary, and in all dange- 
rous; that the object of the. expedition 
was the best that could be adopted—and 
the equipment the most perfect which 
circumstances would permit—that the exe- 
cution was as, complete as the nature of 
the case would allow—and that there was 


_ no failure, except what resulted from 


causes which neither the administration 
nor the officers could controul. . If the 
équipment of the expedition was  main- 
tainable, the result of the operation was 
such as at any other time would have sa. 
tisfied the feclings of the. country. It 
had expelled 25,000 men from Portugal, 
put.the Russian fleet into our possession, 
and released from a tedious and hazardous 
blockade a British squadron of nine ‘sail 
of the line. The Resolutions of the nobie 
lord would answer no beneficial purpose. 
If the house should agree with ‘him that 
the first proposition was unnecessary, he 
hoped that they would .also concur with 
him that the second was unjust. His lord- 
ship concludéd with moving the Previous 
Qhestion upon the first Resolution, declar- 
ing that he would take the sense of the 


"house upon the second. - 


_ Sir George Mugen, in so low a tone, as to 
he écarcely audible, stated his reasons for 
having approved of the Armistice and 
Convention; and, as they were founded 
upon. the insufficient equipments of the 


army, gave his support to the original mo- 


tion. : 
* General. Tarleton observed, that the-no- 


“ble, lord. below him (lord H. Petty) had 


Selivered ‘One Of the ‘clearest, ‘most com- 
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prehensive, and most convincing speeches 
‘that had ever beén pronounced within the 
walls of that honse. While the  hoble 
4ord opposite: (Castlereagh,) instead of 


anise Ea to the sudject before the 


house, which related to Portugal alone, 
had wandered over the Pyrenées—given a 
lecture on thé qualities of Irish horses— 
mounted his Rosante and then dismounit- 
ed—and yet after all, the house he be- 
lieved would agree with him, that he had 
not rode post. The noble lord asked, 
whether it was possible for an atmy to 
move immediately on its landing? He 
answered, yes, and he would give an in- 
stance where this Was done. When sir 
Win. Howe was sent to New York, hé 
landed with his cavalry and artillery, after 
having been a long time at séa, arid moved 
forward the samie day, and shottly aftér- 
wards came into actién. To follow the 
noble lord through the whole of his course, 
would ill-become him at that hout of the 
night, and therefore he would at oncé 
come to the subject. What was the ‘&i- 
tuation of the armies prévious to thé 
Convention? The French must havé 


-been dispirited, and the situation in which 


hey were. placed was extremely critical 
aad hazardous. The situation was. well 
known to have been a very miserable one. 
He had to. cover an extent of ground of 
fourteen miles, which was the. dis- 
tance between Lisbon and fort St. Julien. 
If they meant to defend fort St. Julien, 
they could not occupy so much ground 
with advantage ; and their situation at 
Lisbon must have been a ‘bad ‘one.— 
He agreed in the opinion, that it would 
have been useless to have encumbered the 
army with heavy artillery. . This could be 
landed from the fleet, and with such an 
army ahd such advantages as we had, 
there could have been no great difficulty 
in landing. 14 or 15 pieces of ‘carinon, 
which would soon have reduced fort St. 
Julien.. Lisbon and the country were 
friendly to us and hostile to the enemy.. 
But.then it was said that the Russians 
might act against.us. But the British feet 
might act also.: He professed ‘himself as 
entertaining sentiments of respect, indivi- 
dually, for the several officers composing 
the Board of Inquiry, and he was sorry to 
be obliged to. express an opinion. hostile 
to that which they had delivered as their 
conclusion upon that Inquiry. That the 
artiés accused should be allowed to justify 
theit. conduct by any means’ in their 


power was most’ ‘natural, but that seveh 
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officers of such known experience and 


talent should agree in the decision, 


they came to, appeared to him most extra- 
ordinary. - He totally disagreed with the 
Court of Inquiry as to the opinion that the 
French could pass the Tagus and occupy 
Elvas,;. and was astonished that the Board 
could have admitted such a plea. The 
agus was one of the most rapid rivers in 
the world, and four miles broad at Lisbon. 
Now, though he would not follow the 
noble. lord. over Spain for the sake of 
ipending time or for amusement, he must 
cite a fact from history: Lord Cornwallis 
was shut up in York Town, with this ad- 
vantage, that he had not been beaten—he 
had to cross a. river only one mile broad, 
his horse and artillery were on the other 
side: his boats were ready in a bay 
defended from the enemy, and the two 
points of the crescent, which the bay 
formed, were defended by redoubts, and 
he had noplunder to carry over,—-the event 
there was well known. The French had 
a river of four miles to cross; they had to 
carry over their artillery, their horses, 
their-plunder, and all their baggage, and 
yet notwithstanding all these. disadvan- 
tages, they had procured from us the Con- 
vention which had been so much reproba- 
ted, and this was the result of two brilliant 
victories—a result which had disgusted 


‘Spain and Poenen and covered England 


with disgrace. If ministers had had the 
judgment to allow the right hon. general 
(sir A. Wellesley to have conducted the 
whole of the operations, the result might 
have been different. He respected sir Hew 
Dalrymple, but he thought it a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding in ministers to remove 
that officer from a situation where they 
themselves had.said he. was so useful, in 
order to place him in a new one, of the 
nature of which he at that time knew very 
little. This was admirable foresight! 


‘They said, that it- would have been doing 


injustice to many Officers in the army to 
have continued sir A. Wellesley in the 
command. But when they had appoint- 
ed him to conduct an operation, they 
ought to have allowed him to finish it, as 


_ the immortal Chatham had done with re- 
n. Wolfe. But the right hon. 


gard to" 


neral had been told, that a successor 
would soon. be appointed, and thus that. 
honourable ambition. which so well be- 
came a soldier. was roused to do something 
before he was superseded ; and this, per- 
haps, induced him to proceed rather rash- 
ly. He would not pursue this topic fur- 
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| ther now,.as the conduct of the gallant of- 
ficer had already been approved of, but 
he thought he could convince that gallant 
and hon. officer himself, that there was 
something rash in the action.of the 17th, 
and ane, wrong in that of the. 21st. 


He reprobated the instruction given to the 
superior officers to consult an‘inferior offi- — 
cer, on all occasions, as indecent, and also 
censured the rage for a change of com- 
manders, which the ministers had evinc- 
ed. But the noble lord, in justification of 
this, hdd mentioned a a similar case in the 
armies of Austria. The noble lord, how- 
ever, did not follow this up by saying 
that, owing to this circumstance, the Aus- 
trians had made a_ successful campaign. 
He thought the conduct of ministers re- 
prehensible in various points of view in 
the management of this Expedition, and 
would therefore vote for the motion of the 
noble lord near him. 
‘Sir Arthur. Wellesley then rose. Before 

he: proceeded to make any observations on 
what had fallen. from the hon. general 
who had spoken last, he hoped he might 
be allowed to advert to some particulars 
in the speech of the noble lord who had 
proposed the Resolution. What the no- 
ble'lord had said related partly to the go- 
vernment, and partly to the officers who 
-had the conduct of the Expedition. For 
the plan and equipment the government 
was \answerable ; for the execution and 
the result the officers, in his opinion, were. 


opinion, and it was still his opinion, that 
the operations in favour of Spain could 
only be carried-on with any chance of suc- 
cess, in conjunction with, and by the con- 
sent of the people and public authorities 
of that country, and therefore it was ne- 
cessary to come to a right understanding 
with the 5 untas before the commencement 
of the campaign. When he communicat- 
ed upon the subject with the Juntas of 
Gallicia and Asturias, it was conceived 
that the expulsion of the enemy from Por- 
tugal would be a valuable object, not onl} 

with a view to the naval station which this 
would procure for us, but also with a view 
to. support.the operations inSpain. When 
he arrived at Corunna, they had ‘heard of 
the defeat of their army at Rio Seco; and 
he then thought it his duty to offer to land 
his troops and to: assist general Blake in 
covering the seat of their government. 
They said in reply, that they did not want 
men ; but that. the best service which 
could be done to them and their cause, 








alone responsible.—He had given it as his © ° 














ould be to expel the French from Portu- 
wl. He had stated to the Board of In- 


quiry, and he now begged leave to re- 
peat, that he had received a species of re- 

uisition, if it might be so called, from the 
pa of Asturias, through sir Tho. Dyer, 
to drive the French from St. Andero. This 


Letter he begged leave to lay on the table. 
. {Here sir, Arthur read the Letter, which 
~ contained nothing material, except the de- 


sire that he would land near St. Andero, 
ynless their situation should be soon al- 
tered. It was dated the 31st of June.]— 
It did. not appear to him that this was a 
requisition of ja nature that ought to in- 
duce him to relinquish the design on Por- 
tugal. He under: from the Junta of 
Gallicia, on mentioning the subject to 
them, that measures been taken ‘to ex- 
pel the French from St. Andero, and that 
they considered it.as a point of no frapeste 
ance, with a view to the possession of As- 
turias, which must have been his great ob- 
ject; and in answer to all that he said on 
the occasion, they repeated, that the best 
service that:could be done to the cause of 
Spain, by the British troops, would be the 
expulsion of the French from Portugal. 
The view which they took of the matter 
was this, that if in ion of Portugal 
the British army might be a link between 
the northern.and southern armies of Spain, 
which had then no point of union. or- 
der to shew what importance they attach- 
ed to this service, although threatened by 
the enemy from two points after the defeat 
at Rio Seco, they seit 2,000 men to Por- 
tugal to assist his operations in that quar- 
ter. The expulsion of the enemy was not 
only therefore an immediate British ob- 
ject, but a British object of great conse- 
quence, with a view to the future opera- 
tions in Spain.—Tbe next. view that had 
been taken of the subject, respected the 


a nipmen t of the corps sent out on.the.ex- 
alison Upon this head it would be 
recollected, that his majesty’s ministers 


had received intelligence fram admiral sir 
Charles Cotton that there were only 4,000 
French in Lisbon, the rest haying proceed 

ed to Spain, and it.could scarcely be al- 


ledged as.a charge against them, that they. 


acted upon the information of ane, who 
had been eight months.on the station, and 
might be supposed to have the best means 
of ascertaining with accuracy the real si- 
tuation of the enemy in that quarter. He 
bad then been ordered to.go to the Tagus, 
and when the equipment was considered 
with a view to ay attack under-the infor- 
Vow, XII : 
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mation which he-had just stated, it might 
be regarded as amply sufficient.’ But at 


the: same time there might, no doubt, be 
-other reasons forthe choice made of horses 
for the commissariat and the artillery. It 
was obvious, however, that with the ope- 
rations in the Tagus in view, such an am- 
le equipment was not necessary, as would 
required for those which he afterwards 
undertook. He must alsostate, that when 
he embarked at Cork he was to proceed 
to the coast of Spain, without any certain-. 
ty whether he should be allowed to-Jand 
at all, or if he should, where he might _ 
land ; and it was therefore considered that 
the horses must suffer considerably from . 
being kept a long time on board, and 
consequently those of an inferior descri 
tion were chosen, which, under all the cire 
cumstances, might be best fitted fora ser- 
vice of this nature.—The next point to be 
adverted to, respected the operations 
which he himself undertook, on which the 
noble Jord had said nothing. The hon, 
gare) however who spoke, last had said 
at he (sir.A. Wellesley) had been hur- 
tied forward by an honourable ambition 
to undertake an operation of considerable 
visk. Now, he wished’to call the atten- 
tion of the house to what had passed at 
the Board of Inquiry. He conceived as 
he had stated to that court that he had a 
larger British force than any which the 
enemy could bring. into the field against 
him-: he was, indeed, inferior in cavalry, 
but he expected to be joined by some 
Portuguese cavalry, which, together with. 
the British, would form .a respect 
corps, though then, no doubt, he might. in 
that respect be inferior to the enemy.— 
But under -all these circumstances he ask« 
ed, whether the hon. general himself 
would have hesitated, if he had been in 
his situation, to act as he had done? He 
assured :the hon. general, that he would 
much rather follow his example in, the 
field, than his advice in the senate, (Hear! 
hear!) He:had the choice of two lines of 
march when he landed in Portugal, and, 
for obvious reasons, had chosen that along . 
the coast. Besides the troops which he 
had under his command at the time, he 
had reason to expect reinforcements under 
Ackland, sir H. Burrard, and sir 
ohn Moore. Now, in order to shew how 
well satisfied he was of the sufficiency of | 
his own force to execute his object, he did 
not intend to have employed the corps 
under general Ackland in the Seld at all, 





but penees to have sent it to besiege 
3 : 
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Peniche. | When sir H. Burrard arrived, |. 


Report. Sir H. Burrard, however, thought 


_ to'Lisbon nearly'as soon as themselves, and | 
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he had no longer the command, but he 
recommended ta him a plan of operation 
for the corps of sir Join Moore, and if that 
had been ‘adopted, he should not this‘night 
have had the mortification to hear the no- 
le lord syne a Resolution that the Ex- 
peaition to Portugal had disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of the nation. 
That plan was, that sir John Moore should 
advance upon Santarem, with a ‘view to 
intercept’the enemy. He thought that 
the French would endeavour.to cross the 
Tagus. - That plan was feasible, not’ onl 
in his opinion, tit in the opinion of all the 
general officers who had given evidence 
at the Court of Inquiry, and even of the 
Court itself; which the hon. general would 
find, if he would be so kind as to read the 


ropér to call that corps to the assistance 
Bf the army. ° ‘It was not necessary now to 
énter into any ‘discussion on that subject, 
but it, was nraterial to observe that this cir- 
cumstance altered the whole system of 
operations,— With respect to the change 
of commanders, when he Jeft England, he 
never’ expected to ‘be continued in the 
command after large reinforcements had 
atrived, to the exclusion of many valuable 
Officers. But at the ‘same time he did 
not’ think that the: commiand ought to be 
changed in the middle of expeditions— 
(Hear! hear!) Inthe course‘ of a cam- 
paignthe command might be changed with- 
out injury, but these expeditions were not 
canipaigns, they were only operations. 
But'as by the change of thé commanders 
the whole ‘system had: been altered, this 
circumstance necessarily: governed him in 
his: subsequent- views. “His original plan 
was to have e the enemy as’ near 
Lisbon as possible, and to have followed 
up the advantage, which he undoubtedly 
expected, with the utmost expedition ; by 
which means, he trusted, he would have got 


prevented their crossing ‘the Tagus. His 
opinion ‘still was, that: if ‘the had been 
followed closely after their defeat at Vi- 
Miera on the 21st, ‘they would: not have 
béen'enabled to cross the Tagus.. He was 
hd party to the ‘question, and had’ never 
éome forward as the accuser of sir H. Bur- 
Yard, but, as he ‘had conducted’ the i- 
ous operations—as he‘had commanded at 
Vimiera, and’ held himself tesponsible for 
that action, he thought’ his opinion ought 
to‘have had some weight on that occasion, 
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cially-as that opinion had been supported 
by all the general officers whom Tie had 


then undér his command.’ It ‘had been ” 
said indeed; that a gallant general (Spens 





opinion; but notwithstanding the caution 
with which that gallant officer had spoken, 
yet a close examination of his evidence 
would shew, that he was,'in fact, of ‘his 
opinion ;: and, in answer to one of the 
questions, that opinion had been strongl 
expressed. It was upon the principle which . 
he stated that he had advanced from-Mon- 
‘dego Bay; and he never. could under 
‘stand, how the Court ‘of. iniiuity, which 
had approved of all that he had done, up 
to the close of the-battle of Vimiera, could 
have said that these troops, which hadbeen __ 
constantly beaten ‘in the field, ought not — 
to be pursued when beaten. He would 
certainly have pushed them so hard after 
that battle if he had retained the command, 
that it would ~ have-been ‘impossible, for 
them to have crossed the Tagus. But there . 
was one part of the Report of the Board, 
with respect to the question of advancing, 
_ after the ‘action of bi 21st, to whieh he 
must refer, The passage was this, “ This 
very circumstance of'a ‘superior cavalry 
retarding our advance’ would allow the 
enemy’s infantry, without any degree of 
risk, to continue their retreat in the most 
rapid manner, till they should arrive at 
‘any given and advantageous point of rally- 
ing and formation ; ner.did sir A. Welles . 
ley, onthe 17th of August, when’ the 
enemy had not half the cavalry as on the 
21st, ‘pursue amore inconsiderable and — 
beaten army with any marked advantage ; 
for he says (Gazette Rettuordinaty); «The 
* enemy retired with the utmost feguianity 
‘and the greatest celerity ; and notwit 
* standing the rapid advance of the British 
* infantry, the want of a sufficient body of 
* cavalry was the cause of his suffering but 
* little Ned in the’ plain.’"—And again, 
« He ‘succeeded in effecting his retreat in. 
« good order, owing principally tomy want 
‘of cavalry.’”—Here, in the first place, 
although he meant to impute no blame te 
the~Court of Inquiry, they: must have 
‘thought him at least very inconsistent, if 
not very incorrect in his statement :. now, 
he apprehended - he ‘was neither incorrect 
nor inconsistent. ‘The fact was, that there — 
were two parts of the action of the 17th— 
the one in'the mouftains, and the other in 
the plain. “In that part of the action which - 
took place in the plain, the enemy had re- 





fad also with the:Cours of Inquiry; espe- 


tired in good order. - After the battle of , 





(se 


cer); a friend of his, had’ given‘a different 
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the 2ist they had retired in-great disorder. 
—-And the good order.of the reweat.m:the 
one.case, and, the .disorder in) the. other 


298), 


made all.the difference. ;, Although. it 
might not. -be. proper without an. adequate 
force of. cavalry. to..pursue. the enemy 
closely, when they retired in good order 
on the. 17th, it by no means followed, that 
they ought not to be pursued on the 2!st, 
when they had been completely beaten, 
and had retreated. in great disorder... The 
disorderly retreat of the enemy. on the 21st 
was the ground of his opinion, that they 
ought, to be bard pushed; and, if they 
had been. vigorously followed up.on that 
day he was satisfied in his. own mind, that. 
there would have been no reason for con- 
cluding the Convention, which had given 
so much offence. .Now, as to this Con- 
vention it. was rather. hard to charge it 
upon the government, when, if a certain 
. plan of operations had been followed, the 
reason for it would not have existed. The 


necessity..for concluding the Convention 


had been ascribed to the want of artillery ; 
of horses; of equipment of various rap 
but he ap bound to sie oe Oe coRn- 
sidering. the. propriety of concluding -an 
YEA Bn whe py ahs the a 
these circumstances had never been taken 
into. account by him, nor by any of the 
officers concerned in the negociation upon 
that subject... The only question at. all 
connected, with the. state of the army 
in point ,of equipment was, as to the 
difficulty..of supplying it with, provisions, 
when the whole of the troops should be 
collected.—The next point to which it was 
necessary to advert was, that which re- 
spected this Armistice and Convention. 
Here it. was proper to consider the situa- 
tion of the two armies at the time when 
the Armistice was concluded, French, 
after the battle of Vimiera, had occupied 
a strong position, in which they would have 
been enabled. to stop the progress of a su- 
perior force for three or four days. The 
advancing army, after being occupied for 
three or four days in dislodging them from 
that position, would have fertor to drive 
them from two or three other lines which 
lay between the main postion and Lisbon, 
During the whole of this time the French 
might have been employed in prepara- 
' tions for the passage of the Tagus, which 
it would have been. impossible to prevent. 
—An hon. and gallant general over the 
way had adverted fo the situation of lord 
Cornwallis in the American war. Without 
entering inte any comparison between 


stood were very diff . orn. 
wallis was shut up in a town and actually 
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Junot and lord Corawallis, he had only to 
-observe,. that the situations in which they 
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different. Lord Corn-, 


besieged, but Junot, instead of this, might 
be said to have the military possession. 


of the country. Then the hon, general 


said, “ How was it possible to cross a 
rapid river from 4 to 6 miles broad, in 
such a situation?’’ Why, that was matter 
of opinion; and it was the opinion of all 
the officers who were there at the time, 
and of all the members of the Board of In- 
uiry, that it was impossible to prevent 
their crossing the ‘Tagus. He had heard 
that it was the opinion of a high military 
authority (the Earl of Moira) that ifthe 
French had been driven to cross the Tagus, 
they would have been reduced to extreme 
distress, His answer to that was, im the 
first place, that it was the duty of Junot to 
have suffered that distress, however severe, 
rather than have surrendered at discretion, 
and there was no reason to believe that- 
he would not have done his duty in that 
respect.—But in the second place he did 
not allow that the French would have been 
reduced to this extreme distress. General 
Loison had crossed the Tagus, quelled 
the insurrection in Alentejo, returned 
again by repassing the Tagus, and by this 
means removed the difficulties which the 
French might otherwise have experienced 
in the retreat to Elvas.. But it had been 
said that Junot would have been onligts 
to surrender at last. This was true ; but 
at what time of the year? After our army 
should have got possession of the forts on 
the Tagus it would have been necessary 
to put it in a situation of equipment fitted 
for reducing the fort of Elvas by a regular 
siege, and for this a considerable length of 
time would have been required. He (sir 
Arthur) affirmed that the British army 
would not be in a condition to reduce the 
fort till the beginning of December, and 
then it might be thought advisable to give - 
the French army the same, ‘or riearly the 
same terms, as those which were granted 
them in August. Considering the relative 
situation of the armies then, he did not 
think it disgraceful to allow the French 
to embark. He thought the gaining of 
time also an important object with a 
view to the operations in Spain.—He was 
aware that the presence of a_ British 
army there might be of the greatest con- 
sequence, in order to give the Spaniards 
strength in their own union, and to. pre- 
vent their being cut off in detail. The 
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same noble lord, towhom he had alluded’ 
as a high military authority, had said that 


_the officers in the command of the ex-' 


pedition ought to have attended more to 
the great advantages which in the then 
nee of. affairs would have’ resulted: 
m compelling the enemy to lay down 
their arms and surrender at discretion.— 
But ‘no such object.had been prescribed in’ 
the Instructions to-the officers commandin 
the British forces.. Undoubtedly, as ie 
was the duty of every officer, to endea- 
vour to oblige a hostile force opposed to 
him to lay down their arms, there was ne 
need of such Instructions.—But the ques- 
tion was, whether to prosecute that object 
they ought to have given up other material 
points in time and circumstances, and to 
abandon the advantages they had gained. 
It would not be as honourable to the Bri- 
tish arms, if after pursuing the enemy into 
Alentejo, and the consequent loss of time 
and blood, the same, or nearly as 
terms were to be granted to the enemy. 
If it was.not disgraceful to have allowed 
the French.to evacuate Cairo and Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, the Convention for the 
evacuation of Portugal could not be dis- 
gracefal. He allowed: that the’ circum- 
stances of the two cases were different, as 
was also the'state of Europe, though he 
contended that the result in both was 
equally free from disgrace. There was 
One topic more to which he was anxious 
to advert, with regard to the Court of In-. 
quiry. He perfectly agreed with the 
noble lord in the wish that this might be 
the last Court of this kind which should 
ever assemble. It was not a Court before 
which any officer would desire to be tried. 
A general impression had gone abroad, 
that this Court had been instituted by his 
noble friend out of friendship to him. It 
was rather hard upon him to be subjected 
to such a reflection ; as,if he had been tried 
in any other manner, he must have been 
acquitted. As far as he was concerned, he 
tmust say, without meaning to blame any 
of the members, that this Court had. been 
2 source of injustice, and he therefore 
hoped it would be the last Court of the 
Kind to which the investigation of the 
conduct of officers should be submitted. 
—As to the: Letter sent by his nable 
friend, desiring his superior officers to con- 
sult him particularly, had he been aware 
of the existence of such.a document, he 
should have felt his situation very un- 
comfortable. But he must say, that from 
the first hour these officers Janded, nay 


4 


* 


' that ‘he was not in 
fidente. He, however, had done every 
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even before they had landed, he perceived 
on of their cone 
thing he could to forward their objects, 


though he differed from them in opimon, 


This was what he considered as’ ‘the 
distinction between military and civil im: 
erior situations: Hf in. a civil office,the . 
inferior differed materially from the ‘supe- 
rior, he ought to resign; but in military — 
appointment it was the duty of the inferior 
tice to assist his commander in’ the 
mode’ in which ‘that commander might 
deem his services most advantageous. If 
he theught himself capable of giving ad- 
vice, and of suggesting plans, it was his 
duty to endeavour to carry them into exe- 
cution. But, if the commander did not think 
proper to listen to:his advice or suggestions, 
it was his duty to assist his superior in that 
way which to that superior might ap 

most eligible. ar! hear!). This was : 
the principle which, in his opinion, ought 
to regulate the conduct of milrtary officers. 
It: was‘a principle on which he had on that 
occasion, as éver before, acted, and on 
which he ever would act. , 

-* Mr. A wrth seed al ~ have it 
supposed, that in risthg after the hon. ge- 
neve, he had a wish to do away any 

of the impression which his speech could 
not fail to have made. Nothing could be 
more clear, fair, and manly than the man- 
net in which the hon. general had spoken 
of all the persons with whom he‘had acted; 
and of all the transactions in which he had 
been concerned. He (Mr. W.) must ne- 
cessarily feel diffident in delivering 
opinion dn’subjects of which he ‘could 


know so little as of military operations ; 
‘and was well aware. that, in offering his 


testimony to the merits ‘of the hon. gene- 
ral, Ke was offering what ‘was of little va- 
lue.. But'lie could not, for his own sake, 
abstain from expressing how entirely he 
concurred in opinion with the views and 
conduct of the on. neral; not only in 
those parts where his measures might 
seeth ‘to have a voucher ‘in success, 
however he might’ stift think some of — 
them. questionable in point of ‘prudence; 
but in those also where the intentions 
of the hon. general had been unfortu- 
nately over-raled. ‘Though there wasno- . 
thing to witich he (Mr. W.) was in general 
more adverse than to confident judg- 
ments on professional subjects from per- 
sons not professional, and that it might be 
true in part that the merit of an officer 
could not be judged but by a judgment 
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,on the merit of his particwiay measures, 
yet there was'a certain character of talent 
and ability that might be capable of mak- 
ing itself visible even to persons the most 
unlearned, and might shew the superiority 
of one player over another even to those 
who were most ignorant of the game. It 
was impossible not to discern in the whole 
stile of the hon. general’s conduct, those 
characteristic marks, which have at all 
times, and not least in those in which we 
"Jive, distinguished the successful from the 
unsuccessful side, the victor from the van- 
quished.— But the statement of the hon. 
general, though proper for him to make, 
and satisfactory for his: justification, was 
no vindication of his majesty’s ministers 
upon the present question. Whilst it jus- 
tified his character it was the condemnation 
of theirs. It was the glory of a military 
officer to achieve success wnder great dis- 
advantages 
gained from good fortune, where. there 
were no disadvantages to be encountered, 
no difficulties to be overcome. But, the 
lory of an administration consists in plac- 
Ing their officers in eireumstances where 
success shall be easy,’ where they cannot 
chuse' but win, and where of consequence 
their glory must be little. The merits of 
executive officers and of those who employ 
them move often in this respect exactly in 

_ & counter order. 


the officer, is the reproach of the miitis- 
ter; and the tri of the ‘minister ‘in 
preparing am easy victory takes from: the 


in 
officer he means of distinction. The cir- 
cumstances, therefore, which enhanced 
the: merit of the gallant general constituted 
the blame of the ministers who produced 
them, A’s'to the opitrion expressed by the 


hon. con the Convention, hie 
must differ with hime upon that poirit; 
though the reasons: assigned for that opi. 
nion were perfectly neutral, so fat as’ his 
majesty’s ministers were concerned. Un- 
questionably, a prima facie responsibility 
attached upon ministers for every pub- 
lic’ measure; yet he would adnnt that, 

n. examination,’ the Convention was 
one of whieh they stood ctly clear: 
But when. he allowed they stood clear of 
the Convention itself, ie did ‘not mean, 
that there was not matter of responsibility 
in their’ ape Wh pono 3; that they 
were not responsible for the manner in 
whichthey superseded the commariding of- 
ficers ; and’ for’all the other circumstances 
which arrested the ‘hon: general's career of 
success, and led to the Convention. The 


There was no credit to be 


What is the boast of. 





, [ese 
hon. general had certainly stated that the 
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want of cavalry would wot have prevented 
him from following up his victory. But 
had he stated, that ithad not that 
effect in a wren not the reason 
principally insisted upon: by the members 
of the Court of Inquiry, why the generals 
who refused to concur in that course, were — 
justitied in their refusal? He could’ not 
but believe, notwithstanding this opinion 
of the members of the Court, that the 
hen. general was right, and that if left to 
himself he would have ished’ alf 
that he had said he could. He (Mr. W.y 
must fairly confess that he could hard 

entertain a doubt upon that point. Stilt 


‘the doubt. was entertained, and, in. the. 


opinion of the nrembers of the Court, was 
rightly entertained, and it is this which in. 
point of fact, prevented: the victory from 
being followed up: and this doubt was 
founded almost entirely the defici- 
eney of cavalry. So that, let who will be 
right, it was they, who, for whatever rea- 
sons, forbore to provide the army with # 
larger tion of cavalry, upon whem 
it must be charged, that vi of 
Vimiera fell so far short of what it might 
a done, and instead-of the tapture of 
the enemy’s army, their 
removal from Poregsh ein toe de disgrace- 
ful terms: which we had witnessed. This 
was the great feature of the case, as it re~ 
peter his majesty’s ministers. This was 
} great connecting’ link, which made 
them ible- for measures in which 
directly, it is true, they had no share. 
They did not make the Convention. 
No: but they nrade that which did make 
the Convention; which rendered it mex 
eessary, as some say; but without which, 
it is agreed’ on all hands, the Convention 
would not have been made.—Was the 
result of the Campaign in Portugal such 
as to satisfy tert tn ex tion of 
the country? This was'the question 
to be asked, as the means by which it 
most Be ascertainett, whether there ex. 
isted-or not @ corpus delicti. Upon this 
point the answer was unanimous, without 
the exception even of his majesty’s minis- 
ters. was a failure to be accounted 
for, a ship lost, for which the commander 
must be tried, whether blame must ulti- 
mately beimputed to him or not. In the 
present instance he would say confidently, 
that blame mast be imputed somewhere, 
either + ng the officers or upon the minis« 
ters. The Court’of. Inquiry was a tribu- 
nal very little competent to this purpose. 
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"It: was! confessedly confined ‘to . half. thé: 
Sea and: the ;country, |" 


object which the : 
— —_ in views: In are —— in 
which. gentlemen ucted 
it, from. _— and:purposes of their own, 
it, was wholly unfit even. for that part of 
the subject which it did embrace, and was 
in every .respect’a most:unjust and uncon- 
stitutional, made of proceeding. The true 
conception, as he apprehended, ofa Court 
of Inquiry, was that of a set of persons 
delegated to inquire into the circumstances 
of. any transaction,. for the purpose. after- 
wards of advising his majesty confiden- 
tially, whether. there was ground for sub- 
mitting ‘the matter to an inquiry. of a:‘more 
judicial nature, . They were:a set: of: ad= 
visers and not of.-j ». or;: if, judges, 
. judges who were to. judge of nothing: but 
whether the matter ought.to be submitted. 
to judgment, . As far as.resemblances and 
analogies might be; admitted, . (never: very 
safe. to be trusted to, they. were), as had 
been observed, of the character of a:-Grand 
Jury : and theréfore according to the ana- 
logy, as well as according to the nature of 
the thing, ought,to -have kept their pro- 
ceedings secret. , As. a secret tribunal 
they were to determine whether, they 
would advise his majesty to try his officers. 
But what the ministers .wanted, was, that, 
as a public tribunal, they should deter- 
mine whether the country ought to,acquit 
his ministers. They pervert therefore the 
whole nature of the tribunal, and. have 
uced out of it such a strange, anoma- 
lous, and inconsistent pr ing, .as was 
never known in the Jaws of; this or of any 
country, and cannot be made conclusive to 


say prmpene tant dell be: onan rates! 
and honest. ;. It is a trial and no rial... It 
can neither condemn.soas to inflict punish- 
ment on the guilty, nor pies 80,08 to 
protect the innocent from 
tion. In the mean while, witness 
‘to be pledged, impressions made.and facts 
aturely disclosed, so as to-render a 
fair trial before a re tribunal. no 
longer practicable. The cause of all;this 
. is to be found in the sinister. purposes of 
., the ministers on one side, and in. their 
fears on the other. They wanted to hush 
up the business so as to prevent that full 
.disclosure which a trial would briog out, 
. and which might involve statements not 
80 convenient to themselves. For this 
purpose either no inquiry at all, or an in- 
quiry in the regular mode, with shut doors, 
would have been most convenient. But 
. that the impatience of the public would 


prcnect differed 





origi 
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ys To. that: the, 
pdFnthe newspapers were opposed, 
they: therefore prc and brought 

fh that-monstrous production, unknown 
to our: laws and-our usages, an open Court 
of Inquiry; of:which the only effect has — 
been: to:-throw., dust: in the eyes of the 
people,),by.a,show. of trial without the 
reality,,and. by making them believe, that ; 
whatafter all is said only ofthe officers, was. 
to.be-applied to she ministers.—My noble - 
friend. (londelePetty) thas been asked, 
Whysif;he digapproved so much of the Court 
of Inquiry, he did not propose a substitate,?, 
But what.is| meant by a substitute;fora 
thiag that.is past? A past measure cannot 
be displaced#o- as to have something, put 
in. the room/of it... The measure ‘must for 
ever. have'.been. . The efiects of past: mea- - 
sures’ may often. be corrected and_ their 
force or operation reversed ; but. even 
that cannot benpan in the present. .in- 
stance, and.one of the complaints made is, 
that the proceeding is of such a nature as 
precludes the possibility of its being. set 
right.--But, even supposing the establish- 
ment.of this Court and ,its..decision to be 
perfectly justifiable, what would it have to 
do, with his. majesty’s, ministers? The de- 
ion, that none of the officers concern- 
ed ought to be put. upon their trial, could 
be no justification of government. The 
Board of Inquiry, had:broadly stated, that 
it was the want.of..means that prevented 
the ..victory...of, Vimiera. from being 
followed up in the manner in which the 
gainer of that victory would have impro- 
ved his sdzapiage- Agreeably to what 
-he;hed. before observed, the acquittal of 
the.officers might be, and was in the pre- 
sent..instance, the condemnation of the 
ermment. As to the measure of the 
vention becoming then necessary, he 


aly: acquiesce in. 









iffered: from the hon. ral in one point 
not military; and upon thatthe hon. general 
and the officers who c d the Board 
of Inquiry, appeared to him to have a fal- - 


lacious view. . It had been stated by them, 


that the object of the expedition wasto..— 


rocure the evacuation of Portugal by the” 
A pl Thid assertion e should | ~ 
deny... What advantage, it was asked, 
would it. haye been to. Portugal to have 
driven.the French troops into Spain? But 
ght.itmot as well be asked, what advan- 
tage. could it have been to. Spain to trans 
port Sip French troops in our ships to a 
port of France from, which they ‘could . 
speedily march into Spain? Ifthat wasthe 
foal viens ahi expedition it wasa false | 


"al ¥ 
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one.—There was another point touched 


upon by the hon. general, and withthe same 


clearness and petspicuity which ‘charac- 
terized the other parts of his speech, .but 
from which he must’ dissent.’ The lion. 


general had said, that the advantages which - 


resulted: from the evacuation of Portugal 
by the enemy, and the time gained thereby, 
‘ “were equivalent to all that might have 
been lost in other respects. This he could 
not admit, because any time that might be 
necessary for the reduction of the enemy 
would have been amply repaid by its con- 
sequences. But‘if, after a considerable 
loss of time and much effusion of blood, the 
terms granted were to be such as the 

were, and that nothing could be done, 
then, though the Convention might be 
right, yet he must ask, why send an army to 
Portugal at all? If the object were not to 
compel the French ’to far other terme 
than those they obtained, he would ‘never 
have thought of sending an army to Por- 
tugal. e hon. general had stated,’ that 
he thought himself competent with the 
force regi under his command to ac- 
complish the objects of the campaign; it 
was therefore what he could not understand, 
why, when that force had been doubled 
ind trebled, no more could be done than 
to bring the French to the terms stipulated 
in the Convention. If so, there was a want 


of prudence, a culpable precipitancy; inthe 
original advance of the’hon. ‘general with ° 


so inferior a force; and ‘what was to be 
thought of the conduct of’ those ministers, 
who had sent him out with such’ insuffi- 
cient means? If the French force could 
not have been reduced, after the victories 
that had been obtained over them; before 
December, if the Convention was there- 
fore justifiable, why tell us of the superi- 
ority of British troops? a superiority; by 
the by, of which he had always been con- 
vinced, and had uniformly declared, not- 
withstanding ’a base, degrading and dege- 
Nerate opinion to the’ contrary, which’ had 
for some time prevailed amongst certain 
descriptions of petsons in this country. 
Had the hon: getieral; if the Convention 
under all the circumstances was necessary, 


instead of gaining a Meer suffered a te- 


verse, which might y have been 
the’ case, how could he have escaped from 
_ am enemy, that gained such terms, when 
opposed to a force so greatly superior’ to 
that the’ hon. general had originally com- 
manded ? ‘Reasoning, therefore, upon their 
own nds and admissions, he might ask, 
why his majesty’s ministers had not waited 
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till all’ the'troops destined for the Expe- 


‘dition’ had joined, until they had collected 


a‘force ‘sufficient to’ accomplish the total 
and complete military reduction of the 
French Army‘in Portugal? ‘But no: they 
felt it necéssar'y on that, as.on other ocea+ 
sions, that they should appear to be doing. 


‘something ; that they: should make’a ‘bus- 


tle; should support their characters for 
vigour: Portugal was the first object that: | 
presénted itself, and they ran at’ it ‘like an 
overdrove ox, and as*that animal’too ‘is 
said to do, with’ theireyes shut ; ‘not hav- 
ing at all thought what they were to‘do 
till after they had got into the’ country. 
When a measure therefore came, by 
which, whether advantageously or not, 
the object was accomplished which they 
now profess to have had in ‘View, viz. the 
getting the French out ef Portugal, they 
were embarrassed with their own success, 
and were not at-all prepared with what 
was to be the next step!» Nothing; 
therefore, is more poe cg unfortunate, 
than the argument, which they now urge 
in defence of the Convention; namely; 
that it had the effect of getting the French 
out of Portugal sooner than could other 
wise have been done: For, first, it is not 
true. The iest way would undoubt- 
edly have been to have conquered them 
in the first’ instance, as’ the hon, general 
would have done, with the: troops that he 


had, and as the other generals do not deny 


that they could have done witha suffici- 


-ency of cavalry: next, itis not at all clear, 


that even when that opportunity was lost, 
the expulsion ‘of the enemy by subsequent 
operations would: not have been quite’ as 
speedy, and a‘ good deal more satisfactory, 
than the methed of Convention. - But 
lastly, of what advantage was it to the 
hon. gentlemen, thus to endeavour to ac- 
celerate the evacuation, when, as it was, 
it came upon them before they were pre+ 
pared for it... They are arguing therefore 
against themselves, when they give as-a 
reason for adopting the Convention, that 
it sooner leftthem at-liberty to transfer 
the army to Spain. If this effect was of 
so'much consequence to them, why were 
they hot prepared for it?’ Or make 
suc sacrihees for an object, which when 
they had got, they were not in a state to 
make use of ?—Thése points, therefore, are 
established against them : Ist. That they are 
answerable for the Convention, good or 
bad as it may be, inasmuch as it is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that it was from the 
want of means which they ought to-have 
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necessary :: Y= t when they 

= red profi ee _— that + 
prepared to it by iti; . t. 

S$dly, If the Coes ’s success 
been completed in the way that he 
proposed, they would still have 
prepared ; and have made jit.still more 

that they had sent the ‘troops into 
in the most headlong, blundering 
manner, without the least idea of what 
they were to do, or what plan was to be 
puraued.in different results that might be 
eupposed,—But the noble lord had at- 
tempted to answer a part of these charges, 

by Justifying the state, in which the Ex- 
’ peditien had been equipped originally and 
sent ont; and asserting, that cavalry was 
not mecessary to its success, because vic- 
tories had been -ebtained without cavalry. 
at sere ever — that alatonine. seis t 
not be gained without caval o- 
vious battle of Maida, ‘kev telettioes of 
every fortress was an instance. I wonder 
the noble lord, when he was about it, did 
not cite the victories of St. Vincent and | 
T There are battles however, | 
which are not to be won without cavalry. 
But whether that were so or not makes no 
difference. The question here is not about 
gaining victories, but about improvingthem. 
The victory here was gained, and perhaps 
with mo very material use of cavalry : but 
for want of cavalry it, produced nothing 
but the Convention, instead of p: i 
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the want of that.species of force produced 
} the failure of ‘the c ign, and consti- 
tuted.a.heavy ground of accusationagainst 
the noble lord. It.had heen charged upon ’ 
theslate administration, that they had nei- 
ther provided nor left to their successors 
“any comity transports; but as they had 
no object for the employment of cavalry, 
why should they have ,put the co 

to the expence of keeping them? The 
noble Jord had boasted, that, as soon as 
he. and his friends came into office, 
they had provided transports. for 4,000 
cavalry ; but if they had had no .ob- 
ject for the employment of cavalry,. the 
noble lord must have got the transports for 
the sake of hisargument, and if so, he must 
say, that the noble lord’s.argument cost the 
country very dear. Yet when the occa- | 
sion did occur for the employment of 
cavalry, the noble ‘lord had no provision 
for their conveyance, and therefore so 
far as the Convention is bad, as it bad 
been produced by a want of. cavalry, so 
far ministers were condemned even upon 
their own shewing.—There was another 
argument which had sometimes been ad- 
verted to, and which had been renewed 
that night, as to the quality of the horses 
sent out with the Expedition, which it 
would be necessary for him to notice. It 
was said, that less valuable horses had been 
selected, in order that the loss to the pub- 
lic should be lighter in the event iof their 





as is hardly denied, the instant and uncon-. 
ditional- surrender of the whole French | 
‘as the Expeditien had been originally de- 
' ptined against the Tagus, ne cavalry was: 
necessary. And bere he must notice the 
sarcasm of the aoble Jord, in which, with | 
his usual correctness of statement and ar- 
gument, he had adverted to the Expedition 
aent by she late administration to the Ta- 
e to which mo cavalry was attached. 
Manquestionably, on an expedition to the 
Tagus. no cavalry was «meceasary, but 
though ministers now.thought proper to 
say, that the present ition had been 
originally destined for that port, ihe had 
Tto understood, that the hon. general 

ded -been sent.ont with a roving commis- 
anission, not certainly authorising him to 
Ayres, to commence opera- 

tions npon: any part of the Peninsula that 
dhe should shink proper. ‘The hon. general 
did Jand in a part ef Portagal where ca- 
walry wee mecemary, and sousequently 


eral had stated, that, || comfo 


being destroyed ; as if they had been sent. 
eut to be sacrificed ! Why, the same 
reasoning may be applied to the ordinary 
risor necessaries of life ; when we 
| shall see .at.once its extreme absurdity. 
What opinion would be entertained of the 
understanding ‘of a man, who should say, 
“ give mea bad coat, abad horse, or a-bad- 
house, as I shall then lose the less, if they 
be destsoyed ?”? At this rate men must 


4 ohuse their possessions upon principles - 


the. very reverse of those commonly fol- 
lowed, and instead of selecting the best.of 
every thing, must endeavour to get the 
worst. This is not the common way. 
‘Men calculate commonly upon the value 
of a or they have it, and not 
upon the loss they must sustain in losing 
it, which ;must be greater always as the » 
thing is better. But the hon. gentlemen . 
say, “this is a mistake; It is the loss and 
mot ‘the use that is to .be considered. 
Chuse me that which 1 may part with, 
without regret.” [suppose it was upon this 





principle, that.the.present- Administration’ 
basta  But-does it escape the noble 


~ 
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lord, that 'in. many. instances thi good 
of their kind, besides that the value. of the 
use compensates the evil of losing them, 
are less likely to. be-lost? And that. part 
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of their excellence consists in that very, 


circumstance ?. One of the.excellencieés 


of a house is that. it may be expected to 
_ stand long. One of the advantages of a. 


od ship that it is less liable to .be lost. 
This is eminently true in the case of 
troops and armaments. The capture of 
good troops: is, it will be admitted, a 
greater evil than that of an, equal number 
of bad ones ; but then it must be allowed, 
that good..troops are less likely to be cap- 
tured. Such a perversion of argument and 
common-sense never.was: heard of, he 
supposed, since. the days when reasoning 
' began till the present moment.—The noble 
lord bad stated, that it would have been im 
roper to. send out: a large army under an 
inferior, general; that a large force re- 
quired, as. it, were, a large general ; but 


surely it did not.follow from that position, : 


that a small army must /be sent.out with 
a small general? It was. not neces; 

that the. general and the. army should fit 
with such exactness. There was not the 
- same danger in making the general. too 
big as in making him too little. When 
he used the word < little,’ with reference 
to any thing that had passed, he certainly 
must be understood to mean, little in rank, 
not little in, talents. Why, however, 
should they not put their best foot forward 
at onee? Why not send out, in the first 
instance, the proper general with a small 
army, especially when that small army 
was to be immediately encreased to a 
large one? It was from the neglect of 
this principle, that the rapid supercession 
of the generals, and all the calamitous 
consequences of the campaign, had arisen. 
He could not conceive a more. perfect 


recipe for exciting dissention and jealousy 


in an army ; for sweeping away all cor- 
diality and union from amongst its mem- 
bers; and destroying every prospect of 
the prosperous issue of a campaign. . The 
hon. general had stated, that, from the 
first. moment of their arrival, he _per- 
ceived he could not flatter himself, that he 
possessed. the confidence of either of his 
successors in the. command. ‘This. was 
the natural, consequence of the rapid su- 
percession, in which general sucegeded 
general, wave succeeded wave, risin 

some of them as it. were literally out o 
the sea: assembled upon. the stage. like 


persons at the end. of a.comedy, with all 


‘ 
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the happiest effects of surprize, some from 
‘one part of the world, and some from ano- 
ther, one from Syracuse and another from 
Ephesus ; bringing with them their va- 
rious views and _, prejudices, and marri 
whatever was to be done. by their 
ignorance of all that had. preceded.—It 
had been‘ declared to the house and the’ | 
country from. the highest authority in the 
state, that the Convention of Cintra had 
disappointed the hopes and. expectations 
of the nation, He wished. the noble lord. 
thento state, whether mimisters had chang- 
ed their mind ;, whether they entertained 
a. different opinion. with respect to that 
transaction now and at the time they 
caused the guns to, be fired? . Did they 
at that moment. really .think the news 
was good? or were they only. endea- 
vouring by noise, and clamour, by a bold 
and. confident, show , of exultation, , by 
firings at midnight and: puffs im the morn- 
ing, to confound the:sense of the country, 
and, as sometimes happens in other -thea- 
tres, to, force, as,excellent,,down .the: 
throats of the, public, what they knew. in 
their own. minds to be. most execrable 
stuff? He should really. be curious to know 
in, which way the.hon, gentlemen meant 
to take it? ,.whether\they meant to de- 
| scribe. themselves as dupes‘upon that oc- 
casion, or ,as. only, intending to dupe the 
nation?. Among: their friends, , perhaps, . 
they will prefer the latter. description ; 
but as they can hardly venture to profess~ 
this. publicly,, they, must, be content. to 
be: set down as persons, who were unable 
‘to,discover that this Convention was a bad 
measure, till it had received the comment. 
of the public voice, till the knowledge of 
its merits was forced upon, them. by the 
uniyersal cry of the country, by the groans. 
and murmurs and hissings and cat-calls, 
and cries of, .‘ off, off,’ which assailed 
them on every side, and. from every rank. 
or order of people, from pit, boxes, and 
gallery. One merit, however, may be al- 
owed them. They did not, like many 
authors, set themselves obstinately $@ resist 
the general judgment, but.after the hints 
they had_ received, appeared willing at 
length to withdraw. their piece, and. to 
confess that it. was, to be syre, a most 
wretched performance.—But,- there was 
another. and a weightier groynd of accu- 
sation against the right hop, gentlemen, 
founded upon their total: want of foresight ° 
| im ail their military meagares, and .the 





culpable absence of any. general or.com- *~ 
Brennen gum. This Iamentable defect 
3 
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was no less obvious'in the more enlarged 
operations of the ‘campaign; than ‘in the 
particular arrangements which ted’ to the | 
_ Convention. His majésty’s aiinisters never 

seemed to know ‘what to do. ” -Théy’ sént 
ovt’ttodps' before they ‘kKnéw where’ they 
would be received; they sent thei in 2 
state of Se pe inadequate to ‘the ob- 
jéct for which they were destined ; ‘and,’ 
when these troops ‘had “at ‘length’ been” 
brought’ to act wpon'the great theatre of 
the war, the o¢¢asion had gone by, when 
they could: be of any effectual use.—-As 
to the noble’ ford’s allusion tothe cam+ 


paign ‘of the Pyrenees, he was quite a 


stranger to its meaning; but he was cer- 
tai, that nothing had fallen from. his no- 
blefriefid to ‘provoke the facetious irony 
of the noble lord’s comment. He could 
admit; that it might be desirable to send 
a force to reduce general Junot’s corps in: 
Portugal, if there had’ been’ any foom to 
ma wren ‘that’ that corps’ could \ be 
rought'to act against Spain. But, it was 
welt known,: that Han at that’ time, 
Kemmed in on ail sides by the tumultuous 
but determined ‘ levies ‘of an enraged ‘tia- 

’ tion, was not in a state to ‘co-operate with 
Dupont. At all events the defeat of Du- 
pont afterwards settled that point, and left 
us at liberty, and in very yood time, té 
alter’ the whole plan: of ' our’ operations. 
Junot ‘and his eorps could not’ be ‘better 
placed any whiere than as they were, cut 
' off from ‘all cotimurication’ with their 
countrymen, pressed upon all sides by the 
accumulating force of the Portuguese na- 
tion, and ‘condemned ‘either to shut then 
selves up in the ‘fortresses of that country, 
or by taking’-the’ field to expose them: 
selves to ‘the’ destraction which the veir- 
geatice of an ‘irritated ‘atid insulted people 
was prepared to inflict.’ In this’ ‘state-of 
things, the quéstion was, Whetlier it w7s 
008 | policy to- make any attack upon Ju- 
notwith view to destroy his force ? “but 
if that were not good policy, it was still 
less so, to attack him with-a view to grant 
him ‘such tertis as would send him into 
Spain, from which, whilst in Portugal, he 
- was effectuafty cot off. Unitess ministers 
were ptepared’ to’say that they had been 
saetessfal Nefore their ‘fithe;' they had'‘ino 
way of accounting for the interval” that 
elapsed “before the army’ procéeded ‘to 
Spain 5 and, if they rested théir Defence. 
upon that ct@urd ‘they must stand ‘self- 
Convicted of a°triminal want of foresight, 
avd were deeply responsible for all the 
losses which resylted from that unfortunate 
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expedition to Spain Having’ been underta- '. 
ken’ too ‘late. But how would thie’ case’ 


have’ stood if Janot’s force had been de-' 


stroyed or made prisoners of war? “What 


would have been ‘the ‘inevitable ‘conse- 


querices of such a result, in the impression 
it would have made upon our allies, upon - 
our énémies; upon ourselves, and upon all 
Europé, as to the comparative character of 
Britis’ and French troops? This impres- 
sion alone was equivalent ‘to most of the | 
objectsth at campaigns thé most success- 
fal are ‘able in’ general’ to give. “ Those 
who think otherwise, must know but ‘little 
of the stateof the world, particularly at’ 
the moment in‘ which we live, or of the 
feelings and judgments ofmankind on other 
occasions,’ ‘What had we gained at Mai- 
da? ‘Th point of territory, nothing. In 
tee of acquisition of any pecuniary va- 
tie, nothing: ‘but we had ‘gained glory, 
military glory, and this single citcum- 
stance was ‘sufficient to render the battle 
of Maida one ‘of ‘thé most useful, as well 
as most honourable, of any that had ever 
been fought for the country, By the 're- 
duction of Junot’s force we should have 
ittealeutably enhanced ‘this invaluable na- 
tional object; that base and unworthy |. 
feeling, of which he had before spoken, . 
would have been destroyed ; ‘and above 
all; the ‘French armies and nation would, 
however reluctantly, have been constrain- 
ed to admit the decided superiority of 
Brit'sh troops. ©. Our army had fought as 
well at Vimiera as at Maida, but unfortu- 
nately the same credit: will not be given 
for its conduct. "The troops with whontr 
our force had ‘come- to blows’ would re- 
member their supetiority, but the people 


Of France Would not ‘be inclined to admit = 


it ‘upon ‘our ‘statement. “Whenever we 
shiould claim’ this superiority, they would 
quote’the’ Convention against us. “ The' 

would ‘ask, “What have you ‘gained ? 
Whit have you to show for your vic- 
tory? Have-you brought home the game’? 
What have you’ bagged? Have you taken 
gen. Junot? ‘On the contrary, is he not 
now ‘at ‘the head of his division in Spain? 
Have you made ‘his corps prisoners of 
war? Onthe contrary, dare they not fight- 
ing against you and your allies at this mo- 
ment in Spam? Tt was this Toss of glory, 
this depforable neglect of ttic opsottinit 


to “imake an indelibie impression upon the 
French themselves, and the Spanish nation, 
as to the striking ‘superiority of the British 
army, that were most to be regretted in 
the unfortunate résult of the campaign in - 
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Portugal. He was conyinced, that the hop. 

eneral, would not say, that. any ‘thing 
could compensate the: Joss of so. precious. 
an object, and such a golden opportupity. 


Upon the whole, therefore, he contended, 
that his .majesty’s. ministers, , from..their 
want.of diligence, from the. absence of all 
the ordinary. official activity, from. their 
total want. of all general plan, and from the 
blind. inconsiderate way, in, which. they 
had. conducted the whole of the campaign, 
‘stood, even upon their own shewing, con- 
demned. before. their country, and, he 
sbould .consequently . feel. it. .bis.duty.to 
support the motion of his noble friend. 

. ‘The. Chancellor... of the , Exchequer consi- 
dered. the :proposition of the. noble. lord 
not only untenable. in itself, but. wholly 
unsupported. .by the. argument: of the 
right hon. gent... who! ee sat down. 
The view. which that right . hon. gent. 
_had_ taken of the question fully justified 
the measures of his majesty’s government. 
The right. hon. gent. had spare ielged 


that if the gallant general near him. (sir | w: 


Arthur Wellesley) . had,.as.he so ear- 
nestly wished, followed up his plan, and 
pursued an already discomfited enemy, 
the result, would. have been as decisive and 
as glorious as ever marked the progress of 
the British arms. He_had ‘also staid, that 
the. cause of this not having been the hap- 
py consequence, was, to be found in the 
conduct of sir Harry Burrard and sir. Hew 
Dalrymple ; but.instead of blaming those, 
who cver-ruled the. plans. of his. gallant 
friend, the right hon. gent, turned: short 
round, and. laid the whole burden. upon 
.the shoulders of ministers, because, as he 
argued, they had.an. excuse for acting 
wrong, in not following the advice of sir 


_A. Wellesley ; from the. want of cavalry, ; 


which ..was: the. fault. of ministers. 
could ministers be blamed for. not provid- 
ing ,means for carrying a campaign) to a 
satisfactory issue, when in the,same breath 
it was acknowledged, that, if ther-opinion 
,of one general, who, commanded: ,in the 
field of,battle, had been followed, it would 
haye terminated. so gloriously to the. Bri- 
ish arms ?... That.was the species.of logic, 
which the right hon.. gent. employed, 
that. the course, of argument which he 
adopted, in, order, to persuade the house to 
agree to the two. Propositions of the noble 
lord... For his.own part, -he had no objec- 
tion,to, the first Proposition, which adopted 


_ the language of his majesty’s Speech from | 
sentiments of 


_ the throne, and expressed 
the country ; and heshould not give any op- 
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ployed at the time in the Baltic, 
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position to it, if it were not to lead to.ang- - 
ther, which, was to Sata censure upon. bis 
majesty’s ministers, which he svas confident . 
they had not. merited. But, it seemed that 
the right hon. gent. in the course uf his req- 
soning upon the present quatiion,had, mis- 
taken all the measures of the existing ad- 


ministration,.as well as forgotten, all. the 


measures. of his. own. . He had also falla- 
ciously contended, that because his noble 


friend (lord Castlereagh) had said in the 


preceding year, that he had cavalry trans- 
ports tothe amount of 4,000 tons, that he 


| ought'to have had sufficient.for the convey- ° 
_ance of cavalry with this expedition, But 


did not the right hon,.gent. know that up- 
wards of that quantity. of tonnage was e- 

e€ 
transports were not, as when the late ad- 
ministration had promised aid to the con- 
tinental powers, laid up, dismantled, and 
destroyed. ‘The expedition was originally 
destined for the Tagus,.on which service 


| cavalry was. not. deemed necessary, . It 
was 4 


itted:even by the.right hon, gent. 
that, if the expedition had been destined 
for the Tagus, cavalry would not be neces- 
sary, becayse of his own.expedition to the 
same point,.with: which no cavalry had 
been sent. A great deal had been said of 
the supercession of commanders, and. that | 
it was improper, to send, a jonior officer 
with a large force, if he was afterwards to 
be superseded in the command... With re- 
gard to the point.of the superceding of offi- 
cers, perhaps the right hon. gent. spoke 
feelingly on that subject, from having found 
the inconvenience. of it... He had employ- 
ed a junior officer (brig,-gen. Craufurd) to 
goth 4,000 men, by. the-Antipodes to 
tany Bay, from whence they were.to 
proceed to Chili, which they were to con- 
quer... This done,.a line of posts was to be 
established across. the Andes, to Buenos 
Ayres, to secure the possession of that set-. 
tlement! Surely, the, right hon, gent. 


-could not have forgotteu this; for such:an 


idea, .when, it. once entered the mind of 
man, could not be got out of it again., This -_ 


officer was, after a long voyage, recalled jn 


order to be. placed under the command, of 
gen. Whitelocke .at Buenos. Ayres. .. He 
would putacase, however: was it not possi- 
ble that it might be expedient, whenasmall 
expedition, was, increased to a very large 
army, to supersede the original command- 
er, and appoint a senior officer, in order to 
preserve in the service of that army many 
excellent officers, who. could not, from the 
usage in the army, serve under 2. jugior 
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commander, or one of lower rank? ‘This 
was precisely the case in the present '‘in- 
stance; and his gallant friend himself had 
told them, that he could not'have expeet- 
ed to be. placed at the head of'so great ‘an 
army, which would by that means bave 
been deprived of the assistance of many of 
those generals who hai eminently distin- 
$' 
could assure the right hon. gent. that no 
“persons in the country were'more disap- 
pointed or grieved at the issue of the cam- 
“paign in Portugal thair’' his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. ‘They lamented the Convention, 


and they lamented that it had not been de-_ 


monstrated to the world, beyond thé pos- 
sibility of controversy, that the British 
army was infinitely superior to the French. 


~The character of the British army was, 


however, in the course of ‘this campai 
established in the mind of every impartial 
man.in Europe, for incomparable disci- 
pline,. irresistible valour, and unwearied 
perseverance. ‘He agreed, then, with the 
right hon. gent. on this point, but he cduld 
see no occasion for the house‘ to te-echo 
what had been'déclared by his majesty, and 
was a general sentiment in the country, 
with a view to censure his tiajesty’s minis- 
_ ters. It would be worth while to observe 
how curiously the right hon. gent. and his 
friends on the other side of the house ar- 
‘gued. They were content to leave the 
"” proposition thus: ‘something ought to be 
done on thé Peninsula: we censure ‘you 
for having done wrong, but will ot shew 
‘where'and how you could have done right.” 
The noble lord who brought forward this 
subject, had stated, that Portugal and the 
possession of the port of Lisbon were not 
objects worth attending to. Did he mean 
" to say, setting every political consideration 
“out of the question, that our feelings were 
‘ not interested in the rescue of our, ancient 
allies from the tyrannous grasp. of ‘an 
usurper ? Was it no object to secure the 
Russian fleet in the Tagus? Our ancient 
, allies were in insurrection, calling on’us 
. for our aid, and the whole world was fixed 
in attention on the British government, to 
see whether that aid would be afforded, or, 
whether we -would desert the cause of 
those to whom we were bound by the long 
accustomed tiés' of friendship and amity. 
It was at this momentous interval, dubious 
where or whether we could land in Spain, 
that the noble lord would advise that the 
» forces should have been kept at home do- 
“jng nothing, till every thing was ascer- 


tained gnd settled, rather than be sent out 
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‘themselves on other occasions. He 





circumstances required (Hear, hear!). “As 


‘to what had been said ‘respecting the firing 


of’ the guns on the receipt of the intelli- 
gence of the Convention, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that'the rescue of our ‘al- 


‘lies from the grasp of their oppressors, and 


the expulsion of the French army from 


Portugal, were-circumstances of which'we ~ 
‘ought to be proud, ‘and which justified the 


firmg the guns. If the right hon.’ gent. 
would but recollect, he must admit, that, 
since the commencement of the French Re- 


volution, except in the issue’ of the cam- | 


ign in t, there had been no instance 
suetopintd defeat of French objects, as 
in the expulsion of Junot’s army from Por- 
tugal. Notwithstanding, therefore, all that 
had been said ‘on this subjeet,: it was his 
conviction, that there had been enough of 


triumph onthe whole to justify the demon- 


stration of joy manifested by firing the 
guns.—One word he had to add respecting 
@ point, upon which he differed from his 


‘right hon. friend (sir A. Wellesley) as'to . 
the course which had been pursued by go- 


vernment on this occasion. His right hon. 
friend’ had, in ‘a fair and manly manner, 
expressed what he thought necessary for 


the: justification of his character: Bot, - 


whilst he was ready to do justice to his 
feelings,/he could-not coincide in his opi- 
nion upon the subject of the Court of In- 
quiry. In what manner, he would ask, 
could: an ‘Inquiry. be instituted, except as 


| had been done, by the appointment of, a 


‘Board of General Officers to examine into 
the circumstances of the transaction, and 
ascertain, whether any ground of cha 

existed against any of the parties? It had 
been admitted on all hands, that’some In- 
quiry was necessary, but, in the actual 
state of the:information which govérnment 
had upon'the subject, 2 Court Martial could 
‘not have been resorted to without injustice 
‘to"one of the officers against whom a dis- 


‘tinct charge might have been brought. In 


the cases quoted by the noble ford, not 
only had a ground of charge existed, but a 


‘Court Martial could bave been. resorted to 


without any inconvenience, as all the offi- 
cers, whom it might have been necessary 
to examine, were in the country. * In 
this case, however, it was not thought de- 
sirable to resort to a‘fishing Court Mar- 
tial, when also it would have been ‘neces- 
sary to have brought so many officers 
from their “a Spain, to attend its 
proceedings. The course therefore puts 
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‘with ‘a discretionary power to the’com- 
‘manders to act in one or other situation as 
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sued by government was not only the most 
. desirable, but’ was also justified by two 


_ precedents in ‘good times. It bad been 
-gaid that on alate octasion (that of general 

‘Whitelocke) a Court Martial had been 

_ resorted to without any previous inquiry, 
and thence argued that a similar course 
ought to have been pursued in the in- 
stance then under consideration. But, on 
the late occasion it had not been consi- 
dered necessary to institute any such pre- 
vious:inquiry, because the documents ‘in 
the possession of government, were fully 
sufficient to’ warrant the bringing a dis- 
tinct charge against the particular officer. 
Having made these few observations, after 

-the able, complete, and lucid statements of 
his noble friend, he felt it unnecessary to 
trespass any further upon the house at 
this late hour, than merely to repeat that 
he did not dissent to the first proposition 

upon its own grounds, but ‘because it was 
the prelude to an unjust attack upon-his 
majesty’s-ministers. 

Mr. Windham in explanation, said, that 
he never had intended to have established 
military posts from Chili to Buenos Ayres. 
The ay posts-he ever thought of, were 
posts for letters and communication. 

Mr. Whitbread declared that it was his 
intention to trouble the house but with a 
very few observations, owing, not only to 
the lateness of the hour, but, the present 
state of the question. Indeed it was un- 
necessary ; for, notwithstanding the able 
speech of the gallant general (sir A. Wel- 
lesley), the.'lacid harangue of the noble 
lord (Castlereagh), and the ingenious re- 
marks of the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the. eloquent and able 

» charge of his noble friend had met: with’a 
defence so feeble‘ as to leave: him in per- 
fect possession of the field. With all the 
force they had: collected, they had ‘not 
brought one point ’to bear against. him. 
There was, indeed, remaining one literary 
and political warrior, who might yet per- 
chance retrieve the fortunes of. the day. 
(A laugh.) ‘The‘noble lord had stated: his 
opinion,’ that the’ Convention of Cintra 

‘was net agreeable to his feelings, when he 
had Feceived the first intimation of its con- 
clusion ; yet he was accessary to the An- 

_ swer to the citizens of London, which the 

servants, of the crown had put «into the 
mouth- of their sovereign. The noble 
lord had not’ ‘condescended to explain in 
what way even he could reconcile such 
contradictory.conduct. The gallant 

neral, too, had this night, in an impressive 
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' speech, stated to the house, that no Con- 
| vention would have taken place, if he had 
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been allowed to follow up his plan of ope- 
rations; an opinion in which he (Mr. W.) 
most heartily coincided ;' yet still that gal- 
lant officer, after such an avowal, was de- 
termined not to support,the proposition of 
his noble friend, namely, that that event 
which he, if — would have pre- 
vented, “ had disappointed the hopes and 
expectations of the-country.” The right 
hon. ‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
gone farther than his noble friend: he 
thought that the Convention was justified ; 
and because such was his opinion he has 
called upon this house not to confirm that 
jadgment which their sovereign had pre- 
viously pronounced, And his argument 
to induce the house to act upon such judg- — 
ment was, that. by so doing blame would 
attach somewhere. Thus, then, had. the 
swords of the gallant Wellesley, and of his 
brave compahions in arms, been drawn in 
vain ; not in vain for their own glory and 
character, but most ineffectually for the 
‘honour, the credit, the glory, the interests, 
and the superiority of their count 

(Hear! hear!). Such a distressing result 


_ |seemed not to have produced the natural 


effect on the mind of the noble lord (Cas- 
tlereagh). On the contrary, for the first 
time in his life, he was found light and lu- 
dicrous, and jocular and even witty, on 
subjects the most momentous and ‘heart- 
rending. His answer, his justification for 
all these evils, was, that his opponents, 
four years ago, had evinced similar, if not 
}greater, imbecility ~and ignorance. But, 
‘was thatany apology to the country for 
disappointed hopes and degraded charac- 
ter? ‘If, inthe name of truth, both had 
been proved guilty‘of blunders the most 
criminal, eae be a reason for punishing 
them both together; Sut never let it be 
advanced'as an extenuation for every fu- 
ture act of: criminal and disgraceful mis- 
management. The public had before 
them a great stake. By whom. was it 
thrown away 2? Was it by sir Arthur, sir 
} Harry, or sir Hew! or was it by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers? (Hear! hear!). Guilt 
had attached in some part, and the public 
indignation had been consequently excited. 
‘That indignation must have a direction ; 
the people would not be satisfied without 
fixing it in.one point or the other.—He 
— not Sem stop to enter into the con- 
sideration of the propriety or impropriety — 
of the Court of lakives se to its baie 

legal or illegal; but the question was, how 





- hassaid, 


. . for the ratification 


“ opinion . (Hear! hear !). 
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did the people. of England consider. it? 
They deemed it to enone court, for 


screening the guilty: and. they knew the. 


result.of its: decision would. be, that no 


blame wasattachable to-any one... The de- 


cision had accordingly been in favour of the 
officers. Sir Arthur had. been declared 


‘blameless, zealous, and firm. © Sir Harr 
had been declared blameless, zealous, 


firm. Sir Hew also... Yet still blame had 
existed somewhere, To whom,by that de- 
cision, imputable, but to she ministers of the 
crown? (Hear, hear!), » But the learned 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had found, in 
his own ingenuity, a defence for himself and 
his colleagues. Sir.A. Wellesley, said he, 
at if his plan was followed up he 
would haveexpelled the French from Por- 
tugal, and.this, at least, proved, that the 
means, which ministers afforded- to him, 
wére fully sufficient to the object! - But, 
how did the matter stand ? The learned 
gent. forgat that the: gallant. general had 
broadly stated, that if he had been provided 
in the battle of the 21st of August, with a» 
sufficiency: of -cavalry, there then: would! 
have existed no excuse for a Convention. 


Here, then, was:the charge of failure and 


of disgrace brought back to his ownshould- 
ers by amor (Hear, hear!). 
The noble Seeretary of State had said, that 
finding the first intelligence of the victory 
and the feeling it excited, a little, exag- 
gerated, he thought it would be improper 
to give a military opinion, on receiving the 
intelligence. of the Convention, and t 


fore he took that of the learned Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, as to the propriety of 
firing the Tower guns upon sounideral 


_ this Convention, and they. both together 


had at last agreed to fireaway. The 
had. been fired for the tien at Releia, 


they were fired for.the splendid triumph: 


at Vimiera, and in due respect to the feel- 
ings of the country, and to the gallantry 
of our armies, fired they were 4 third time 
@ most. disgrace- 
ful compact.. But the noble lord :had»hit 
upon an admirable eXcuse, in his own in- 


_ ability to give a military opinion, Let 


the country form.its own comment. When, 
at a time, to speak no more of it, it was 
opposed to, Buonaparté, it had a military 
secretary, whose — point in defence 
for the failure of hi 

simply, that he could not. give a military 
as the coun- 


try to be:told that such transactions were 
of no importance ?, Was it to be so far de-. 
luded, that, at a time when 'the love of po- 


military schemes, was: 


pular distinction. was so prevalent-+when 





a red ribband. was sought,by. that general, = 


a matter of indifference, whether. the.an- 
nunciation of a. disgraceful Convention, 
was or was not acco ied by such pub- 
lic demonstrations of rejoicing, as the 


anda star by another, that it was.equally 


country would have expected on the com- | | 


munication, that Junot and his whole army 
had surrendered prisoners of war? Ifthe 
Convention bad disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the country, why 
should not. ministers, acknowledge. it, in 
order that wemight ascertain the party 


to. whom our disgrace had been: owing:? . 


Where could the.noble lord find an excuse 


for the rapid and unexplained supercession . 


of the general officers commanding ?. His 
gallant friend bad told him, that in expect- 
ing harmony, the noble lord was mistaken, 
for scarcely. had the generals who com- 
manded successively, been two minutes 
together, when, as sir A. Wellesley stated, 
harmony disappeared, But what was the 
ground for any reasonable man, much 
more an executive government, to expect 
that it would: continue? Was it that they 
had appointed men of extensive talent and 
acknowledged genius, too proud to admit 
in their breasts.a narrow and illiberal jea- 
lousy? Was it that they had selected of- 


ficers to supersede sir A, Wellesley inthe . 


supreme command, under whom he bad 
previously served, .and who entertained 
the high and merited opinion of his capa- 


such palliation for his majesty’s ministers, 
and it had been. that dight proved by the 
able general himself, that he had no rea- 
son to expect being superseded, unless a 
very considerable increase took place in 
the army which he commanded. , But if 
it: was necessary for the public service, 
why did the king’s government extend.the 
chief command successively to so many 
officers without any seeming cause? Why 
| was.it deemed expedient to interpose sir 
.H, Burrard and sir H. Dalrymple between 
other gallant officers and the interests of 
the. country ?..Of living characters; ,he 
would. not speak, but he would, comment 
upon: the pretensions of those that were 
departed, . The apothegsis of the lament- 
ed Moore had taken place, and:of. him, he 
would say, that rye one the .whole of 
the heroic army. of Britain, there could 
not be found any officer with claims to 
distinguished command greater than his. 
Why, then, was he not allowed to assume 
that lead of which the gallant Wellesley 





city and his services? No—there was no - 
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| was'deprived’?' Tr seemed “alitiost in the 
’ pests; nor with us, say the Ministets; but 


. under these circumstances became the first 


ul 
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opinions of ministers unnecess to ask 
any question ; because, said’ the ‘Board of 


Inquiry, with’ the mifitaty men no blame 
the ‘country, with one accord, had pro- 
cJaimed, that blame ‘attached somewhere. 
To fix the blame upon the real delinquents 


daty'of the people’s Representatives.—The 
noble lord ‘had told the house, that his no- 
ble friend had té0 strongly coloured his 
statement respecting the quality and de- 
fects of the horses, because that noblé lord 
knew, that the French themselves envied 
and admired them. But the gallant gene- 
ral opposite (sir A. Wellesley) would ex- 
cuse him, he trusted, for the opinion that 
he formed, whert he believed, that during 
the whole of his énterprizing life, that offi- 
cer never strugpled'so unsuccessfully with 
difficulties 4s in his endeavour to march to 
the defence of the noble lord with regard 
to those mistrable horses. Indeed, the 
noble secrétary had made a most diversi- 
fied éffort, but, he assured hit, to little 
purpose. In shewing off these poor 
beasts, he reminded him of a hackneyman’s 
servant in his smock frock endeavouring 
to make his galled jades prance, if possible, 
before the house. There was certainly 
one limit to his ‘unquatified panegyric, as 
the noble lord‘did not go quite the Pngth of 
praising a dead horse (A laugh !). Really, 
were not the consequences in every view 
so disastrous, so fatal to the dearést inter- 
ests of the empire, the campaign of the 
noble lord could only be considered as an 
Opera Ballet, where, after one fine fellow 
had well performed his part, some’ un- 
known characters arose at the critical mo- 
ment from the ocean, and drove him from 
his operations—the scene at length termi- 
nating in confosion and distress. But 
what but that downright fatality which 
seemed to mar all the efforts of the execu- 
tive government could have induced them 
at sacha conjuncture in the concerns and 
hopes of thé world to interfere with their 
meddling nonsense abotit command ? Was 
there not something, however, more than 
met the eye? What, he would ask, was 
méant by ‘including in the instructions of 
sir Hew’ Dalrymple, that he was appointed 
“for the pest ?? The noble lord had, in- 
deed, referred to précedents for supersed- 
ing generals. But what were they? He 
had attenipted to justify the conduct, of 
his adtinistration upon the base ‘and mi- 
serable policy of Austrian military coun- 
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cils;councils which so often cramped the 
‘exertions of the Archduke Chartes. Coun- 


cils whic’ teemed with’ treachety, to 
whose ‘corrupt and balefal ‘influérite pros- 
trated Austria and enslaved Europe, might 
fairly attribute ' their forlorn condition, 
Councils ‘which led t6 the‘ disastfous but 
decisive victory’ ‘of Jena, to the recapture 
of Madrid, and to‘ the exclusion of Great 
Britain from almost évety part of the con: 
tinent of Europe. “Yet these were the 
precedents conjured up in his own vindi-- 


cation by a military secretary, who at the 
same time’ had professed that he could not 


give’'a ‘military: opinion—(hear! ‘Hear !). 
Of the Spanish Canipaiga he would it 
then speak, bat he could not sit down:with- 
dut' impressing on the house the necessity 
of inquiring ‘mto those causes, by which a 
gallant army, after unprecedented ‘efforts 
of valour, patience, and endurance, were 
obliged to terminate a campaign in a vic- 


. tory, from which, in the words of general 


Hope, no usefal consequence would follow. 
It was by giving command solely to men 
of merit that we were to insure success. 
Why; then, should we not imitate the con- 
queror instead of the conquered? He had 
only to-lament that the victory we had 
achieved had not been attended with any 
success or advantage to the country; for 
Engtand would certainly have been much 

ér at this moment if the French had 
been driven across the Tagus. He lathent- 
ed, too, that the present byrne of minis- 
ters, in acting upon Mr. Pitt’s policy in 
war, was one that had always proved un- 


/ saccessful. It was a policy only adapted 
to produce facts for the purpose of imtro- 


ducing them into the King’s Speech, or - 
matter for temporary joy, rather than per- 
manent rt to the country. ar 
Sir Arthur’ Wellesley, alluding to reports 
which had been circulated of his having 
had nothing to do with the Convention, 
and of his having even protested against it, 
referred ‘gentlemen to the Proceedings of 
the Board of Inquiry, for an explanation 
of his seritiments on that head. ' The Jet- 
ter, No. 152, written by him to his noble 
friend“ and dated October, 6th 1808, con- 
tained his detailed opinions upon. the sub- 
jects. opinions, too, which he still enter- 
tamed. — 
Mr. Wellesley Pole assured the house, 
that no authority had ever been derived 
beret for the roa a be! any para-~ 
‘graphs in the ne ers tothe effect im- 
Sted to the friends of six A. Wellesley, 
He was the only relative of sir Arthar in 
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town, at the time the news.of the Conven- 


tion had arrived ; and.although he. had, 
been applied to by several. persons for ma-, 


_ terials to write:in defence of sir A. Welles-. 
ley, ‘he. had uniformly refused. affording 
any; observing, that he trusted that. sir 
Arthur, on his return, would be fully able 
to vindicate his own character. 
The Hon. Christopher. Hely Hutchinson 
was reluctant to trespass on the patience 
of the house at so laté an hour; but,the 
concluding words of the gallant general’s 
(Wellesley) speech compelled him to rise. 
Having compared the Conventions of 
Cairo and Alexandria with that.of Cintra, 
and drawn a conclusion favourable to the 
latter, and discreditable to the former, 
by stating that “ The French arm 
in Portugal possessed advantages whic 
the garrisons in Egypt had not, and 
that those. who had to decide on the Con- 
vention of Cintra knew; that there were 
other objects for the British troops in Por- 
tugal, which the situation of Europe, at the 
pers of the Egyptian expedition, did not 
old out: he concludes thus, “If the 
convention of Cintra be disgraceful, then 
~ are those of Cairo and Alexandria also dis- 
eful.”” Mr. Hutchinson declared him- 
self amongst the most enthusiastic admirers 
of the brilliant exploits performed by the 
hon. general, and his troops, while in 
active operation in the field; he regret- 
ted that the public, unmindful of the in- 
dulgence due to the arduous situation of 
officers, when occupied in the discharge of 
umn and complicated .trusts, too often 
ormed hasty and incorrect judgments, 
sometimes even condemned without inves- 
tigation the most honourable individuals, 
and transactions highly laudable. He ap- 
prehended, that frequently in this country 
victory was mistaken for conquest, a flag 
of truce for unconditional. surrender.— 
‘However decidedly he disapproved some 
parts of the Convention of Cintra, and the 
. spirit of the whole, and had ‘no doubt that 
Ras ineature could not be defended by 
_ the precedents drawn from the Egyptian 
‘campaign, ‘still less that a - comparison 
could with justice: be made. to their dis- 
advantage ; Tones the honourable mem- 


ber satistied himself by merely justifying 


under the celebrity. of these proceedings, 
he would. have remained silent; but -it 
will be in the recollection’ of the house, 
that this has not been the line of argu- 
ment pursued; fora severe and unmerited 
censure has been pronounced against the 
Egyptian expedition, when it is asserted, 
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that, the Conventions of Cairo.and Alexane. ee 


dria are disgraceful, provided that of Cintra, 
be considered in: this point of view.—The. 


£960 


proceedings 


the empire, his: majesty, and by almost 
every descfiption of subject, so generally 
at. least, that no public measure for seve- 
ral -years past, has been so universally re- 
probated. It is true, the house of commons 
have not yet pronounced their judgment; 
but a resolution has been moved this night 
by the noble lord, and sentence of condem- 
nation is at this moment impending; un- 
der these circumstances, being intimately 
seqnsiones with the Egyptian expedition, 
and having the honour and credit of the 
officers and troops there employed sincere- 
ly at heart, he would. little deserve a seat 
in that house, or estimation any where, 
could he remain silent, and permit sland- 
er such as this, and from authority so 
exalted, to pass unnoticed. - To preserve 
unsullied for that meritorious army their. 


fair and hard-earned fame, he must re- 


quest the attention of the house, while 
he shortly-adverted to some principal cir- 
cumstances in elucidation of that campaign. 
—He would not venture to weaken by any 
faint representation of his, the impression 
which the transcendant merit of sir Ralph 
Abercromby had fully and justly made on 
the public mind; in the short interval 
which elapsed between his daringly heroic 
landing-on the 8th of March 1801, in 


‘Egypt, at the head of a small corps of . 


British troops, in the presence, and in de- 
fiance of an insolent vaunting enemy, who, 
drawn ‘out on the beach in all the pomp 
of military parade, threatened instanta- 
neous destruction; and the glorious action 
of the 2ist, when this gallant chief fell in 
the arms of victory; in this short interval 
were eminently displayed, every qualifi- 
cation requisite to entitle him‘ to the love 


and confidence of his troops; the esteem — 


even of the enemy ; the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the present age, and of all 
posterity! At. his death, the British were 
in effective force, little more than 9,000 
rank and file, with 250 mounted dragoons, 
and their guns drawn by seamen. e 

occupied the sandy peninsula of Aboukir 
but with the inestimable advantage of 
having three times defeated the enem 

in action; on the last occasion, Gaur 
ly so. The French had effective, much 
more than double this number; a strong 
corps of cavalry, a species of force w 


adapted to that country, and an, ad- 


at Cintra have already been ° 
condemned, by the highest authority in, 
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mirably well appointed field train; they 
were in possession of, all the resnurces ; 
all the towns and. fortresses ; their former 
successes had intimidated the inhabitants 
jnto submission, several of whom were 
serving in their ranks, and the Mamelukes, 
the only part of the population. which 
‘could be seryiceable as an ally, or formi- 
dable as a foe, were in alliance with them. 
They were, moreover, from long residence, 
accustomed, and in a degree prepared, to 
resist the diseases of climate... In this com- 
arative state of the two armies, could he 
ae chosen between the fate of sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and the periloys situation of 
the individuel who had succeeded to the 
command, without hesitation, he would 
have preferred for his relation, the death 
of his lamented friend.—An officer,-whose 
Joss is much too recent, and too ‘seyerely 
felt, to allow him at such a moment, to 
dwell even on. the grateful subject of his 
fame, sir John Moore, a few days after the 
death of sir Ralph, in a letter to his suc- 
cessor, éxpressed himself thus, «1 hope 
you see some prospect of terminating 
this expedition with success; left to my 
own mind, I own it suggests nothing com- 
fortable,”’—An attack of the enemy’s lines 
~ and fortifications being deemed unadvise- 
able, the commander-in-chief having left 
the strengthened position of the British 
before Alexandria, in charge of a high! 
meritorious officer, (sir Eyre Coote) ad- 
vanced in conjunction with some Turks, 
and a small corps of British (at first, about 
4,000) towards Rhamaniah, between. Ro- 
setta and Cairo, where it was hoped that 
another action with the enemy »would 
decide the fate of Egypt; but after a 
short ineffectual. resistance, he fell back to 
. Cairo. Having maturely considered the 
relative circumstances of the French and 
allied armies at that moment in Egypt; 
the military operations out of which he 
had to select; the manifold discordant 
materials with which he had to work; the 
chances of failure; the difficulties of suc- 
cess ; the General resolved on approachi 
to. Cairo, with. the united British 
Turkish force.—Mr. Hutchinson refrained 
from troubling the house with a detail of 
the various and numerous inducements 
to this undertaking,—The General, aware 
that the operation from which alone he. 
conceived there was the smallest chance 
of i Egypt, would be .attended | 


g 
with infinite peril, and not being so for-: 


tunate as to have his decision approved by: 
those, whose 
? Vo. XII. 


according sentiments, at such’ 
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a moment, would have been most cheer- 
ing and satisfactory; persevered in this 
movement under the most.awfyl. respon- 
sibility.—After some delay, occasioned by 
the low state of the river, as also from awish 
to give time to the Mamelukes to decide, 
to the Turks to collect and arrange their 
force, the army appeared before Cairo, two. 
of the objects of, the march being already 
accomplished; for the. Mamelukes had 


joined, and the resources of the country _— 


were opened, to the British, and closed 
against the enemy.—Accounts had been 
received from England of pending nego- 
tiations for peace ; information from the 
fleet, of expected reinforcements, from 
France; the river was shortly to over- 
flow its banks, by which all. operations 
in that part of Egypt would. be pre- 
vented for several months; .these were 
powerful motives for dispatch,, and cosj- 
sequently the British general. felt most 
anxious not to be delayed a single honr 
before Cairo. He knew, also, that the 
fatigue and danger of a siege would haye 
fallen principally on the. small corps. of 
British, at this time. about 4,500 effective, 
and that, in the event of successful attack, 
every horror was to be apprehended from 
the Turks, not merely against the enemy 
but the citizens ; he therefore felt. no he- 
sitation in granting to general Belliard, 
who offered to capitulate, the most ho- — 
nourable terms. By this capitulation, all 
the cavalry and field train, of the enemy 
were captured, and his hold inthe country 
so essentially weakened, that even.in 
the event of considerable. succours from 
France, it was scarcely possible for, him 
to recover the possession of Egypt. The 
arrival of the Indian army from the Red 
Sea, was now secured, which would baye 
been impracticable, had the enemy con- 
tinued possessed of Cairo ; and the Vizier's 
army, by the co-operation of a small corps 
of British, had thus been saved from anpi- 
hilation (which had been the fate of his 
troops the preceding year in the neigh- 
bourhood. of this city) and marched tri- 
umphant to the gates. of their capital.— 
The-French, to the amount of 13,700, of 
whom more, than 12,000 were troops, 
10,000 of them fit for any duty, were 
corted to their ships, by 4,500 British, — 
under sir John Moore ; the inequality of 
numbers. between the escorted aud escorte, 
ing, was the ridicule even of the, French: 
aliens of that army. General Menou* 
treated genera) Belliard a8 a traitor, and so 
aay) him to his government. He 
3 
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"would ‘now ‘ask’ the gallant general, 'in 


“what this Convention of Cairo resembled 


that of Cintra? “Had his majesty disap- 


proved any of the ‘articles of that Conven-. 


tion, on a¢count of “ their impropriety 
and danger,’ as affecting the interests or 
feelings of his allies,” the Turks, as he had 


_ done inthe case of Cintra, in behalf of 


“the Portuguese and Spaniards? © Were 


“the ‘Turks dissatisfied with a'Cohvention, 


' Had not the voice of the people 


' which repossessed them of the capital, and 


insured to them the conquest of. 


"a i 


“empire been as distinct in approving and 


~ 15,000: 


admiring the one proceeding, as it had 
been loud and unanimous in condemnation 
of the other? Did the gallaut general 
forget what were the feelings of his own 
troops on the occasion of the Convention 
‘of Cintra? © Were not his officers deeply 
disgusted, and did they not, in the most 
unqualified manner, so express themselves ? 
Had he to learn that these officers of the 

jan army, who at the commence- 
ment of the march te Cairo, appalled, 
as it were, by the difficulties of the under- 
taking, felt it to be their duty strongly to 
My an apprehension of disastrous issue, 
did, on the fall of that city, compliment 
the General upon the success of an opera- 
tion, which they were kind enough to de- 
‘clare, appeared to have been decided by 
an inspired judgment. In short, was the 
hon. gent. to this hour, ignorant of the 
fact, that it was the capture of this city 
(a oak, conceiyed in wisdom, and exe- 
cuted by British soldiers and seamen, 
under the most patient endurance of many 
ptivations), that rescued Egypt from the 
_grasp’ of French domination!—The com- 
bined ' British force, with the exception 
“of the Indian army, which was still at a 
considerable distance, now assembled be- 
‘fore Alexandria, in effective number about 
the enemy. had about 10,400, 
including 1,900' seamen ; ‘his efficient 
strength, for every purpose of defence, is 
undervalued, when stated at 9,000 ; his 
position ‘was protected by ‘nearly 400 
pieces of artillery ; he had provisions for 
some weeks (not for two' or three days as 
has been erroneously stated) ; ‘his en- 
trenched camps and forts, though not by 
any means regular fortifications, were ex- 
cessively strong.’ He did not, however, 
‘ay much stress on this part of the argu- 


- ‘ment, for he admitted that a short time, 


‘without any untoward accident, must have 
‘decided the fate‘of the city ; but the rea- 
sons for dispatch were much more urgent 
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ceived from England, not only that nego- 
ciations were pending, but that Egypt was 
likely to be the ‘great difficulty in the way 


of peace ; perhaps the cause of a néw war x 


should peace be accomplished; leaving the 
French masters of that country. So con- 
vinced was the British general of the’ ne- 
cessity of dispatch at this critical moment, 


that on general Menou sending out his 


flag of truce, he forwarded a messenger to 
Constantinople, requesting that lord Elgin _ 
would communicate, without delay, to 
the iministers in England, this circum- 
stance. The possession of Egypt was 
known ‘to be considered by the First Con- 
sal of France, as a conquest of inestimable 
value ; he‘had connected with it much of -: 
the fame of his military life ; he had con- 
sidered and proclaimed Egypt, as likely 
to become a compensation to France, for . 
the loss of her colonies; that in her 
hands it would create a great commercial © 
“revolution, and he had lately declared, to 
the Minister of Russia, that no considera- 
tion would induce him to relinquish that 
country. Positive intelligence had been, | 
received from various quarters, from the 


coast of Spain and Italy, from England, — 


Germany, and France, that powerful arma- 
ments were preparing to relieve Egypt, 
reinforcements under admiral Gantheaume 
had actually anchored on the. coast; be- 
sides, it was possible, that the First Consul 
might attempt, by treaty with the Porte, _ 
to retain possession of t. In this state 
‘of things, ‘the British general did wisely 
resolve, not to delay one hour the comple- 
tion of this conquest. He had considered 
general Menou and his garrison entitled 
to all the honours of war, and he was not 
to be shaken in the resolution which he 
had early formed, of not unnecessarily 
exposing the brave troops he had the geod 


fortune to command. - However, in‘the | — 


added to his military reputation, by a dif- 
‘ferent’ mode of proceeding; at fame 80 
acquired, he spurned, and he would have 
considered the rusty sword and the private 
roperty (at all times very inconsiderable 
mn t) of the French officer, dearly | 
purchased at the expence of the life ‘of the 
oungest dram-boy in his army.—The 
‘importance of expelling the French had ° 
been repeatedly stated by ministers in the 
strongest manner; and the Commander in | 
chief, in direct positive terms, had been 
authorized by them to accomplistt this in 
any way; in the field; by negotiation; 


opinion of the multitude, he os by have 
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now than’ ever. Accounts had been ‘rée.* 
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in short, per fas et nefus. Such were, the 
- causes. and inducements which influenced 
him to terminate, on the moment, this war 
inEgypt., He treated the French general, 
doubtless, with that. respect which his 
obstinate defence, and the privations his 
troops had. so: patiently endured, fully 
entitled him to; but throughout, in the 
tone of aconqueror !_ Menou attempted in- 
deed to return to France, not merely with 
his arms; and private property, but with 
the manuscripts, sarcophagi, and statues, 
which lad been, collected by Buonaparté 
and his troops, and were destined to. per- 
petuate in Franee, the remembrance of 
the conquest of Egypt; but this endea- 
vour wholly failed. He evacuated Alex- 
andria with 11,712 persons, which, with 
the garrison of Cairo, other prisoners, 
besides the killed in’ action, and those 
dead. by. wounds and disease, since the 
landing of the British, made the whole 
French force, captured and destroyed, ex- 
ceed 30,000 men.—The_ immediate con- 
sequence of the total conquest of Egypt 
was, that the General, who had lately re- 
ceived instructions from England to apply 
apart of his force, after the termination 
of the war in Egypt, to the attack of Corfu, 
was thus enabled a few days after the sur- 
render of Alexandria, to forward a corps, 
under the command of general Craddock, 
in execution of that service.—Thus ended, 
marked with every feature of victory, a 
campaign, greatly brilliant, throughout 
successtul ; in all its points and bearings 
the most complete, that had ever been 
achieved by British heroism; the only 
one too, in ‘all respects perfect, during the 
last long eventful war. It commenced 
under the auspices.of a gallant chief (sir 
Ralph Abercromby), who, idolized by his 
troops, was, perhaps, more than any other 
man, the perfect hero in the fight, whose 
immortal fame. was far beyond the reach 
’ of his weak tribute of applause ;, and it was 
conducted to its glorious termination, by 
the friend, who most loved and valued, be- 
cause he best knew him ;_ one, who notwith- 
standing hisnear affinity, he would proudly 
assert, united to ihe wale and firmness of 
the soldier, that scope of intellect, thatmine 
of information, that inflexibility of princi- 
ple, requisite to the general, as to the states- 
man.—During, the course of a tedious, 

ainful, perilous command, his solicitude 

r the preservation of the health and lives 
of his soldiery, was as conspicuous as it 
was unceasing ; with the co-operation of 
the gallant and experienced officers, the 
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highly disciplined and braye troops, whom: 
it eo sis fortune and honour to Jead, 
with their assistance, to have brought to a 
prosperous conclusion, with the least pos- 
sible effusion of blood, this ever memora- 
ble campaign, has been a reward, a bless- 
ing conferred on his arms, far more estim- 
able to him than the highest favours, or 
the most enthusiastic applauses, which 
his sovereign: or his country could, have 
bestowed ; and he (Mr. Hutchinson) trust- 
ed he was not too sanguine in expressing a 
confident hope, that.this campaign would 
be recorded amongst the proudest periods 
of our military annals, while the consum- 
mate wisdom and Humanity of. Brit 
officers, the valour and discipline of. Briti 
soldiers so eminently displayed, shall be | 
held up to. all posterity as an example 
worthy of tpitbtien, te hoped that the 
house and the public would never forget, 
that_in Egypt the enemy was, until the - 
last moment of the campaign, more than 
double the number of the British, and pos-. 
sessed of every military advantage ; that 
when beaten in the field, he retired behind 
his strong works, where he hourly expected 
reinforcements, some of which, under ad- 
miral Gantheaume, actually anchored on 
the coast. That in Portugal he was, during 
all periods of the operation, inferior in 
number to the British ; at the signing of 
the Convention greatly so; _ and in the field, 
where, as it were, at the point of the bayo- 
net, he dictatéd for himself. the most fa- 
yourable terms, though, from the total 
occupation of Buonaparté elsewhere, as- 
sistance to this small corps was, if not - 
quite impossible, an event the most. im- 
robable. That, during the campaign in 
pt, Europe was in a state of profound 
peace 3 that pending the operations in 
ortugal, war raged in Spain; that the 
French soldier was removed from Egypt, 
where he was greatly mischievous to our 
ally, whence he threatened our own colonies 
in the east,.and was deposited in France, 
where he immediately became inactive 
and harmless ; that the Egyptian Cam- 
paign preserved to the Turks the integrity 
of their empire, and is.supposed to have , 
rescued British India from the grasp of 
France, That the Convention of Cintra 


released from. Portugal a French army, 
where it was comparatively of little injury ; 
where, if in no other place, it should have 
been enchained, and forwarded that army 
to, Spain; thus furnishing reinforcements 
to the enemy, and acceleratin 

gation of th 


the subju- 


at country in alliance with 
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Britain. That thé French general did not 
retire ‘froin 'P 1, \utitil, ‘in the lan- 
eof his master, the great Napoleon, he 
erected on the shores of that country, hy 
the Convention of Cintra, amonumenttothe 
fame and oe of his troops and nation. 
That the British army of Egypt compelled 
the enemy to regorge much of their ill- 

tet. treasure, and that having stripped 

hi of the spoils of their boasted African 
éampaign, crowned’ with their laurels, 
teturned to deposit’ in the British isles the 


in those troops, which their leadér 
’ had in’ his presamption protiounced “ In- 

vincible ;” which ‘spoils and: trophies (at 
the same tvomient when he, Mr. Hatchin: 
gon, could with difficulty obtain a hear- 
ing, in behalfof the much injured reputa- 
tion of that army) were exhibiting in this 
capital, to récord and perpetiiate the 
shame of France: to immortalize the 
glory of Britain over her rival’ mistress of 

e world !__ He was sorry to have detain- 
éd the house, weatied as it must be, after 
a debate: of 86 many houts ; but he could 
hot silently listen to a comparison, where 
there existed no assimilating cireumstan- 
stances. The Conventiotis alluded to were, 
in every respect that affected the honour 
and iiterests of the country, diametrically 
Opposite to ‘that of Cintra.—The gallant 


ineral says, * That the French army in 

I posstssed advantages that ‘the 
French gartisons of Cairo apd Alexandria 
did ‘riot; the ‘Very teverse ‘he, Mr. 
Hutchinson, had: proved to be’ the fact ; 


that “ they who had ‘to decide on the Con-- 


velition df Cintra were ‘aware, that there, 
were other objects for the British troops 
Besides Portugal.’ Mr. - Hutchinson had 
no doubt of this; but surely the generals 
who, apprized of an tltetior destination 
for their troups, signed a Convention which 
deprived them of a mode of conveyance 
(their shipping) perliaps the only one by 
which they ‘coald have rendered their 
< ryt serviceable, acted whimsically in- 
deed! Those who had to decide ‘in 
ypt, were-also awate, that there were 
Other objects for the “army, after the’ con- 
quest of that country, and, one of these ob- 
jects they were enabled to commence the 
execution of, by forwarding, iximediately 
on the fallof Alexandria, the corps alread 
mentioned under: géneral Craddock.—He 
logized for having entered so much at 
into the detail of the Egyptian war; 
at ie was obliged to dé’ ‘this, in order 
that. Pra might understand ‘fully 
the subject, anil thus be enabled to pér- 
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ceive the correctness of his conclusions. -, 
He had made this:statement, not* with & 
view of condemning any officer, but in 
order to rescae the campaign of Egypt 
from unmerited obloquy. ‘The ant 
general might have been satisfied with his 
own fame, deservedly high, without 
making allusions, tending naturally to de- 
pteciate in the public opinion an atmy, 
whose heroie achievements had till that 
hour been universally admitted; whose 
brilliant exploits in Egypt, notwithstand- 
iny the attempt made to sully them, shall 
live in the recollection of a grateful postes 
rity, when every trace even of the disgrace» 
ful proceedings of Cintra, shall have been 
for ages effaced.’ He desired to be ut 
derstood, when speaking of the Convets 
tion of Cintra, as wishing entirely to see 
parate'this pait of the proceedings of Pots 
tugal from the opetations of the troops itt 
thé field; no person in the country esti 
mated higher, ot more sincerely applauds 
ed those exertions; he fiad no hesitation 
in saying, that that artny had performed 
a most important public service, by driv 
ing the French from Portugal, and securs 
Ling in British ports (though but fora seas 
sén) the navy of Russia; nor could he 
consider it by ay means fair, to estimate 
the importance of theip services, either ac- 
cording to the terms of the Convention of 
Cintra, or by the result of the campaign 
in Spain. Their victories at’ Roleia and 
Vithiera, were not the less glorious, though 
they had been ultiniately compelled to 
abandon the Spaniards; pursued to their 
ships even by: those troops whom they had 
signally defeated in Portugal.—He hoped 
he had cotivinced the house, that the Com 
ventions of Egypt and Portugal had been 
made under circimstances totally dissimis 
lar, and attended by results the siost 
posite ;‘ that the former furnished to the 
troops abundant matter for pride and ex 
ultation; that they wete perfectly satis- 
factory ; essentially ‘and lastingly service- 
able to the allies ; highly creditable ‘to 
the ational character, meriting the a 
platise, and in “all réspects: worthy the. 
glory, of this united’empire ; that the lats 
ter, the Convention’ of ‘Cintra; mortified 
the troops, disgusted the allies, elated the 
enemy, dissatisfied the king, and entaged 
his people, who, by dcclamation, cons 
demned the measure, ’. 
Earl Percy'observed, that it was yt 
on all sides, that the Convention of Citra 


tions of the country; and he therefore 
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had ‘disappoiiited the hopes and expectas  - 
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édw no necessity‘of coming to a vote upon 
the first question. As to the second ques- 
tion, which went to’ censure ministers for 
their ¢ondoct, as connected with that 
transaction, he was not aware. that any 
blame could be brought hone to minis- 
tew, though he: could not help saying, that 
blame seemed to attach somewhere. ~ 
_ Mr. Secretary Canning then rose. He 
~ should not detain the attention of the 
. howse to any length at so late an hour; 
indeed, he had but little to add to what 
had fatlen from his noble friend (lord Cas- 
tleteagh) and from his right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer). Yet 
without agreeing with either of them on 
some points, he should feel himself never- 
theless justified in concurring with them 
. inthe same vote. It was tlie open, undis- 
guised opinion of every man, that the Con- 
vention in Portugal-had disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of the country. 
There was much of reasoning deduced 
apo the subject from analogy and exam- 
ple, but he must acknowledge that to him 
it appeared to fail. The Convention in 
Egypt ‘afforded, in his mind, no apology 
for the Convention of Cintia. Sach com- 
parisons would be as invidious as they 
were incorrect. His wish was to see the 
country continually rising in character and 
glory. The idea of its degeneracy he 
could not endure. ’ Those for whom sti- 
pulations were made, were unwilling par- 
ties to them. While he concurred with 
his colleagues in the vote he should give, 
there were some points respecting which, 
as he had already observed, he must differ 
from them ; anit these were rather politi- 
¢al than military ‘points; points that were 
beyond military competency to execute, 
of military tribunals to decide upon. 
Among these points he first objected in 
principle to the ‘aby of stipulating 
conditions respecting which we had no 
right or power ‘to act, points moreover, 
which were neither expedient nor neces- 
- sary. He must ulso object to the non-ad- 
mission of the Portuguese general, or go- 
vernment, as parties in the negotiation. It / 
had also been stipulated that their.proper- 
should be secured to the enemy. This 
stipulation was afterwards indeed ammend- 
ed; but the milder execution of it did hot 
atone for the careléssness ‘about ‘termis, 
which we had no right to stipulate He 
had farther to ome to the exchange of 
civil prisoners for Spanish troops—here 
again we had no right to stipulate. for 





_ Spain, even though the stipulation should 
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appear advantageous; for Spain should 
be et to jud 2 fat betes and the Bris 
tish commanders had no competence’ of — 
authority or right to determine upon such 
matters. _ ly objectionable were the 
stipulations for those Portuguese who were 
partizans of France. Such’ stipulations 
were sometiines allowable, as in the eapi- 
tulation of islands, where the conquering 
force would’ remain. Such stipulations 
seemed to give us the air of domineering 
in Portugal, and of acceding to conditions 
which we had no legitimate power to ful- 
fil. Upon the Armistice: and Convention, 
in their military nature, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters did’ not ‘take upon themselves to 
‘judge, but called ‘in to’ their aid’ the opi- 
nion of military advisers. _ This the 

deemed the iiost effectual mode to addpt, 
not that the conduct of the military cém- 
manders might-not appear to them to bé 
open to criticism, but ‘because ‘any other 
mode seemed liable to greater objections. 
Many would have preferred a court-mar- 
tial, and were loud in calling for that 
mode of trial. ~ But a court-martial seems 
ed to presume the existénce of a char, 

of some specific crime. His majesty’s mi- 
nisters professed to have none, and they 
felt it'would have been an harsh measure, 
while so strong a feeling pervaded the 
country against these transactions, to have 
sent any officer to trial with the weight of 
that clamour upon his head. Had sir H. 
Dalrymple’ been selected as the person, 
would not ministers, with every appear- 
ance of justice, have been accused of par- 
tiality, in sending to trial an officer who 
had to plead ‘his scanty information of the 
state of things on his arrival in Portugal, 
and who had no time’ to pause to acquire 
any? ‘If government had selected sir H. 
Barrard, it might likewise be observed, 
that he’ had the command only’ for 24 
hours, and had scarcely interfered ‘in the 
operations; and here again ministers 
might appear guilty of partiality. “Had 
be heed selected, it mast only be on miili- 
tary principles, and this was what govern- 
ment were anxious to deliver no opinion 
upon. “Indeed, it was impossible for men 
in civil offices to decide on matters of that 
sort. Was sir A. Wellesley to be select- 
ed? He could'only be accused of having 
excited those foe hopes which were 
afterwards unfottanately disappointed, 
What mode, then, remained 'to be adopt 
ed, but that of ‘an Inquiry, when there. 
was brought forward no distinct accusa- 
tion, or specific charge, agaitist any of the 
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commanders? Under those impressions a 
Board of Inquiry was resorted to, and the 
decision of that court we had reason to 
consider.as final; for if, after that, govern- 
ment should have sent any officer to trial, 
not only would they have sent him to 
trial prejudged by bogies clamour, but 
also loaded with the decision of govern- 
ment against him.—The next charge urg- 
ed. by the noble Jord and the right hon. 
gent., was the appointment of sir H. Dal- 
rymple. _ In the selection of that officer 
for the command, all his colleagues in of- 
fice were unanimous, and they were all 
ready to share in the responsibility of it. 
They could have nopersonal bias in their fa- 


" ‘your. He himself had never seen sir H. Dal- 


.rymple, but on account of the confidence 
with which he had inspired the Spaniards, 
and the correspondence he had kept up with 
them, he was deemed a fit roper per- 
son to take the command.—Suc 
his opinion of the proceedings of the Court 
of Inquiry, and the reasons which induced 
him to Wb that mode of investigation, 
he could not but think the decision of the 
Board as final, constituted as it was. by 
officers of the first distinction ; and how- 
ever he might seem to differ upon some 
points with his colleagues, yet he could 
not but agree with them in proposing the 
previous question on the first Resolution 
of the noble lord. For it would be con- 
trary to parliamentary usage and practice 
to record on the Journals of the house a 
barren unproductive truth, which could 
now lead to no practical result. - It would 
be saying no more than what his ma- 
Jest already said from his. throne, 
: which must likewise be deemed 
the opinion of his ministers who had 
ao advised him. But the hon. gent. 
had observed, that when ministers first 

heard of the Armistice from the Por- 
' tuguese minister, they could not bring 
themselves to believe it. There were then 
many reasons to justify that disbelief. 
On thé 4th of Sept. the Portuguesé mi- 
nister_recelved a copy of the Armistice 
from the Junta of Oviedo. When it was 
first examined, it appeared incredible to 
government, not only on account ofits mat- 
ter, but hecause it was drawn up in French 
only; because it differed in nothing from 
the form in which it was originally pro- 
pored 5 and because it did not purport to 
e finally concluded. — It. was not_exactl 
looked uponas aforger , butas the rou 4 
draught sent to sir "Dalrymple for his 
acquiescence, but in which no change or 
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being: 


: . (ae 
alteration, had, yet been made. 
all the knowl government had of the. 
transaction, until the official copy of it ar- 
rived on the 16th of Sept.—It had also 


the army sent to-Portugal was deficient in 


ad that really been the case, then blame 
would attach to ministers ; but how did 
the. thing stand? Had the army been so 


would represent, could it have gained not 
only that. splendid victory, but complete 
triumph, which was won at Vimiera? 
But, it would be said it might have been 
more complete. The gallant general who 
commanded well knew that reinforcements 
would.soon arrive. It had been even 
prescribed to him where to wait their arri- 
val, if hedid not conceive the force he 
already possessed to be equal to the ob- 
jects he had in view. He was not for at- 
taching any blame to his right hon. friend 
for not waiting their arrival; the spirit, 
the boldness, the courage, and the correct- 
ness with which he achieved the victory, 

roved that his means were not inadequate. 

he gallant general succeeded ; bat it 
was insinuated he ought not to have suc- 
ceeded. Such was his brilliant career, 
however, till the negotiation. But was 
there no period after, when hostilities might 
have beenrecommenced ? Did not rein- 


Was not the British army. then superior to 
that of the enemy both in cavalry, in ar- 
tillery, and in every equipment? Be- 
yond that period was there any room for 
complaint? But other motives induced a 
conviction of the propriety of the Armis- 
tice. As to the appointment of sir Hew 
Dalrymple, he h 
motives upon which it took place. It 
‘might, indeed, be desirable that sir A. 
Wellesley should not have been stopped 
in his brilliant career ; but, it should be 
recollected, that it was the undoubted 
right of his majesty toselect his comman- 
ders, and that he was known to exercise 
that right for the good of the military 
service. It was a right not to,be interfe- 
red with. The almost contemporaneous 
arrival of sir H, Burrard and sir H. Dal- 
rymple was also matter of blame in the 
eyes of the noble lord; but was. that not 
owing to the. variation of the winds, 
and was this a thing which his noble friend 
could be expected to calculate? Upon 
the whole he strongly and sincerely felt, 





that great objects were obtained by the 


This was. 


been urged as a cause of, the failure, that _ 


equipment, and unprovided with cavalry. 


deficient in these essentials as gentlemen , 


forcements arrive on the 26th of August? oe, 


already explained the - 
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‘Convention, and that whatever it failed in, 
was neither imputable to the generals 
‘who commanded, nor to the government 
that had appointed them. ‘The other to- 
pics touched upon, there would be future 
opportunities of canvassing. 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst spoke ‘against the 
Convention, and referring to the mode of 
appointing a commander for each of the 
expeditions to ‘the North of Europe, be- 
fore such expeditions sailed, expressed his 
regret that.a similar mode had not been 
resorted to on the occasion which gave rise 
to this debate. 

Mr. Yorke defended’ the Convention. 
Indeed, after all the general officers had 
expressed their approbation of it, he could 
not see upon what ground he could disap- 
prove of it. 

General Fergusson was aware that many 

_general officers of great eminence had ap- 
proved of this Convention. He was not 
of rank to be consulted upon it; but if he 
had been so consulted, he had_no hesita- 
tion in saying, that it should have met his 
decided negative. 

Mr. R. Ward supported the motion for 
the previous question. — 

) Lord Henry Petty ably replied to the 

several speakers on the other side. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he observed, 
had pursued a course of reasoning, which 
rang | the acquittal pronounced 
by the Court of Inquiry, had for its object 
to transfer from ministers to the general 
officers the whole of the blame attributed 
to the measure under discussion; and this 
after all the general officers concerned had 
unanimously declared that the necessity 
which produced this disgraceful Conven- 
tion arose out of the inadequate equipment 
of the expedition. The noble lord dwelt 
upon the statement of sir A. Wellesley, 
that he had a political view in agreeing to 
the Convention, namely, that of dispatch- 
ing a British army into Spain, in order to 
collect and rally the scattered forces of 
the Patriots, so that the gallant officer had 
a view quite different from that of mini- 
sters, one of those ministers, Mr. Canning, 
having very recently declared in that 
housé, that it was determined on their 
Part not to send a British army into Spain, 
until'a Central Junta was established. Let 
the house and the country decide from 
this circumstatice, what degree of concert 
and union there was between ministers and 
their generals. As to the grounds upon 
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to rest upon this proposition, that althou 

his marty and oat every public bel 
had recorded an opinion upon the merits 
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of the measure under consideration, that 
house ‘should versa from decl =~ 
any opinion whatever respecting it, thi 
pe B: ing the’ dangerous ddcutap, <haas 
the peoplé should look any where rather 
than to that house for decision upon a 
great public event. 
Upon a division the numbers were, 
For the Previous Question - 203 
For lord H, Petty’s Motion - 153 





Majority - - - - - 50. 
Adjourned at six o’clock on Wednesday 
Morning. 


which the motion for the. previous question ‘ 





was supported, they seemed‘ to his mind 








List of the Minority. 
Abercrombie, hon. J. Freemantle, W. H. 
Adam, W. Gower, earl 
Adams, C. Grattan, rt. hon. H. 
Addington, rt, b. J. H. Giles, D, 

Agar, E. F. Greenhill, Robert , 
Allan, A.’ Grenfell; P. 
| Althorpe, visc. Giddy, D. 
Anson, G. Grosvenor, T. 
Antonie, W. L. Haley rf . 
Astley, sir J. H. , Josep 
Aubrey, sir J. Herbert, H. A 
Barham, G. F. Hibbert, G. 
Baring, A. Hobhouse, B. 
Baring, T. Howard, H 
Bastard, J. P. Howarth, hon. W. 
Bathurst, rt. hon. C.. | Howard, H. 
Bradshaw, hon. A.C. Hughes, W. L. 
Brogden, J. Hume, W. H. 
Brand, T. Hurst, R. © 
Byng, G. Hussey, William 
Calcraft, J. Hutchinson, h. C, H. ° 
Calvert, Nich. Jackson, John 
Cocks, James Keck, G. A. L. 
Combe, H. C. Kensington, lord 
Craig, J. Knapp, G. 
Creevey, Thos. Knox, hon. T. 
Cuthbert, J. R. Lambe, hon. W. 
Colborne, N. W.R. Langton, W. G. 
Cooke, B. Latouche, J. 
Daly, rt.hon.D; B.  Latouche, R 
Dundas, hon. C. L,, — Leach, J. 
Dondas, hon. R..L. Lefevre, C. S, 
Dundas, hon. L, Lemon, sir. W.. 
Eden, hon. W. F. Lemon, colonel 
rton, J. Lioyd, sir E. 

‘lliet, rt. hon. W. Lyttleton, hon, W. H, 
Estcourt, T. G. ‘Donald, J. 
Euston (earl of ) Madocks, W. A. 
Fellowes, hon. N. ' Mahon, viscount 
Ferguson, gen. | Maitland, G 
Fitzgerald, lord. - Martin, H. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. . Mathew, hon. M. 
Fitzpatrick, rt. hon. R.. Maule, hon. W. 
Folkes, sir M.B.. Maxwell, W. _ 
Folkestone, vise. . Mexborough, earl of 
Frankland, William Milbanke, sir R. 
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“Milner, sir W. Simpson, G. 

Milton, viscount o Smith, J. 
Moore; P.  - ‘Smith, $, 
Morpeth, visct, Smith, W. 
Mosley; sir QO. . ..... Smith, G. 
Mostyn, sir T, Stanley, lord 
Neville, hon. R.. Sameonds TP 
Newport, rt. hon. sirJ. Talbot, R. W. 
North, D. _ Tarleton, B. 
Northey, W! Taylor, B. 
O'Callaghan, James ‘Taylor,M. A, 
O’Hara, Charles © Tempest, sir H. V. 
Ossulston, lord © © Temple, earl 
Percy, earl. - . Templetown, lord 
Petty, lord H. Tracey, C. H. 

igott, sir A. Tierney, rt. hon;.G, 
Pole, sir C. M. Tighe, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. Vansittart, rt. hon. N. 
Ponsouby, rt. hon. G, . Vernon, G, V. 

. Porchester, lord Walpole, hon, G. 
Prittic, hon. F. A. Ward, hon. J. ' 
Pym, F. Warrender, sir G. ” 
Quin, hon, W. - Western, C. C, 
Ridley, sir M. Whitbread, S, 
Romilly, sir S.- Williams, O. - 
Russeil, lord Wm. Williams, sir R. 
St.-Aubin, sir J. Windham, rt. hon. W. 
Scudamore, R. P. Wynn; sir.W. W. 
Sebright, sir J. ~ Wynn, C, W. 

_ Sharp, Ri, 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, February 22. 
{Ints# Grants.] On the motion of 
’ Mr. Foster; the house resolved itself into.a 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Foster then proceeded to read. the 
vatious sums to be granted. Upon that 
for granting the sum of 25,0001. Irish cur- 
tency for there pair of Public Buildings in 
Treland, : Sa 

Earl Temple requested, that the right 
hon. gent. would defer this item, particu- 
larly as it did not appear. to him to be rer 

larly introduced,.or many members must 
& precluded’ from delivering their senti- 
ments upon it. 

Mr. replied, that regular novice 
had been given, and he considered every 
member had been aware that it would be 
moved this day, but he had no ‘objection 
to deferring-it till Monday next, | 

Sir John Newport said, he was complete- 
ly ‘ignorant of the intended measure, and 
~ go he believed; were Mr. Ponsonby, and 
the member. for Dublin: ‘although the 
‘Grants were usual, yet there were several 
which would require revision. 3 

Upon the reading of the 

Commissioners of Charitable - 
» 


Donations 


\ 
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and Bequests, farther to enable them to ~ 
secu the daties of their office hi oa 
Sir J, Newport called the attention ofthe .. 

committee to the nature of the institution 

of these commissioners, and a recent cir- 
cumstance in their procedure, which de- 
manded the notice of parliament before 
any such grant should be allowed to them, 
The, commission, he said, was originally 
vested in a certain number of the members 
of the house of lords. in Ireland, and its 
truly laudable object was to prevent abuses 
in the disposal of charitable donations and 
bequests, by preventing the executors, 
trustees, and others, to whom such bequests 
were confided, from converting them. to 
their own private €molument, The Com- 
mission. was oxecHth | by the: Jords’ com- 
mittee up tothe 

necessary to provide other managers, who 
were accordingly appointed, About two 
years since an elderly catholic lady died 
at Waterford, and by her will bequeathed to ° 
Charitable uses asum of 11,000/. of which 
1,000/; was to be distributed amongst 
the poor of Waterford, expressly without 
any distinction of religious persuasions ; 
and the remainder was to be appropriated 
partly in providing an asylum and mein- 
tenance for a certain number of decayed 


- | gentlewomen of the catholic persuasion, 
{and for educating a certain number of 


boys and girls, the children of poor parents; 
and the. executors named in the will were 
the catholic bishops of Cashe] and Water- 
ford, and a lay parson. The catholic 
bishop of Cashel declined to act, but,the 
others did not. A Jetter was written to 
the acting executors fram the commis- 
sioners of Charitable Bequests, requesting 
some explanation as to the extent of the 
legacy, its. objects, and whether they had 
transferred the money to the public funds? 
To this Dr. Power, the catholic bishop of 
Waterford, returned for answer, that some 
objection had been made on the behalf of | 
a residuary legatee ; that he had. not 
transferred the money to the public 7.84 
because it was already im the hands, of t 

marquis.of Waterford, and other responsi- 
ble persons, who paid interest at the rate of 
six per, cent. being much more ‘than. it 
would produce in the funds, and that he 
had already begun to distribute part of the 
legacy, and would, as soon as possible, digr 
pose of the remainder, agreeably to the 
conditions of the. will... He received an 
answer from the commissioners, expresse 
ing thanks for the frankness of his commur 
ni¢ation, and promising to give him no 





nroh, and it then became ‘ 
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farther trouble; but what was: his asto- 
nishment to find on the following term, a 
bill filed against himself'and the other ex- 
ecutor, in the Court of Chancery (insti- 


ted by these very Commissioners for 
haritable Bequests, in direct perversion 
of the duties of their office) for the purpose 
of setting aside this. will bequeathing cha- 


rity to poor persons in Ireland, to deprive | 


- them of the benefits of that bequest, and to 
. increase the residuum to a lady, the resi- 
ddary legatee, and living at Seville, in 
Spain. This was not only a direct per- 
version of the obvious dutiés of the com- 
missioners to the poor, for whom they were 
trustees, but it was felt in other quarters as 
an act of gross, prejudice and of religious 
rancour. There was no law of Ireland for 
making any provision for the poor of the 
catholic persuasion, and surely nothing 
could be more cruel, oppressive, or unjust, 
than to defeat the humane purpose of 
pious and charitable persons of. their_own 
sect, who had property to bequeath, from 
making some provisions for the poor of 
their own religion, who were not charge- 
able upon any other sect. This was felt 
in Waterford especially, and tended in a 
very prominent degree to excite clamour 
and discontent; and he therefore wished 
to appeal to the Committee, whether it was 
decent for such a Commission to apply to 
this house for compensation for law expen- 
ditures incurred in such a way. 

Mr. Foster disclaimed all knowledge of 
the circumstances until that moment ; but 
thought the circumstance of any:bill in 
Chancery which the commissioners might 
have thought fit to file, and had yet come 
to no issue, was not a reason for refusing at 
this time the usual Grant. Besides, the 

’ right hon. baronet could surely entertain 
no doubt-that the case, if before the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, would 
meet due notice, and ‘that strict justice 
would be done. _ 

Sir J. Newport replied, by professing the 
highest respect and veneration for the 

.truly upright character who now filled 
the Chancery benchof Ireland, with so 
much honour to himself and advantage 
and satisfaction to the country where he 
seer It. was not upon any doubt of 

is strict justice that his own apprehen- 
sions were founded or his objections of- 
fered, but in the perverse conduct of the 
Commissioners of Bequests, in endeavour- 
ing, by astrict research into obsolete acts 
of  obrpige. to fish out flaws in the le- 
gality of a will bequeathing charity to an 
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unprotected class of the poor in Ireland, 
of whom those Commissioners were ap- 


pointed the legal guardians ‘and pro- 
tectors, in order to transfer the benefits 
ofthe legacy toa perpetual absentee re- 
sident in Spain. It was not. their duty, 
but much beside it, to fish out flaws in the 
will, even if any existed, to defeat the 
charitable ends of their own institution, 
and the humane intention of the benevo- 
lent testatrix towards the poor in Ire- 
land, and wantonly to promote ‘litigation 
and excite'new discontents, already too 
prevalent. However disposed the Chan- 
cellor of Ireland might be to consider and 
act on the equitable and benevolent side 
of the case, he could not avoid taking no- 
tice of legal flaws, if they were officiously 
pointed out tochim. It was not, therefore, 
the proposed Grant, but the conduct: of 
those Commissioners, that he wished to 
reprobate ; for it made no difference whe- 
ther such proceedings were taken by theig 
direction, or by their permission to any 
legal person in their employment, merely 
to increase his own professional emolue 
ments in the way of litigation, and which 
must be deducted from the sum of the le- 
gacy, and thus directed from the object 
of the charity. . 

The motion, however, passed in the af- 
firmative ; as did also, without any discus- 
sion, a grant of 8,953/. to the Catholic col- . 
lege at Maynooth.. 

[Conpucr or THE Duke or Yorx.} 
The house resolved into a Committee to 
inquire further into the Conduct of the 


Duke of York. Mr. Wharton in the Chair. 


Colonel DIGBY HAMILTON was called in, - 
and examined. ‘ 


(By Lord Milton.) 


When did you first know capt. Sandon was , 
in possession of that Note, which is now in the 
possession of the house? He:informed me so 
at Portsmouth, the day that he arrived: 

Was that before or after the commencement 
of the inquiry in this house? It was after the 
inquiry commenced. Fs 

When did you first communicate this intel-- 
ligence, and to whom did you. communicate 
it? The communication was male to me on 
Wednesday, and on the Saturday following E 
communicated it to Mr. Adam, — 

Did capt. Sandon teil you, that he consi- 
dered this note of great importance to the pre+ 
sent Inquiry? I do not recollect that he did. 
~ Did capt, Sandon tell you, that he believed 
this note was forged? Certainly not; no con-. 
versation of the sort took place between cept. 
se and myself, " 

3 ‘ 
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When you first saw the note, did you be- 
lieve’ that it was forged or genuine? In’ my 
opinion, I thought it to be the hand-writing 


of the D. of York, and therefore did not con- | 


ceive it to be forged. iy’ 

‘Are you acquainted with the hand-writing 
* of the D. 

write; I’ have had occasion to see letters, 

which I was led to believe were h. r. h,’s 

writing ; and I have also seen his signature to 

public documents, 

Did you desire capt. Sandon not to destroy 
this note? Repeatedly, and laid the strongest 
injunctions‘upon him to that effect. 

When you communicated this intelligence 
to Mr. Adam, you believed that the note was 
in existence? Judging from what capt. San- 
don had promised me, when I saw him at 
Portsmouth, I took for granted that he had not 
destroyed the note ; I had no communication: 
with “him after I saw him on'the business till 
I met himon the ‘morning of my seeing Mr. 
Adam, which was subsequent to my mentioning 
the occurrence te Mr. Adam. . 

Did capt. Sandon tell you, that he thought 
it would be best to destroy the note? No. 

. © Did capt. Sandon communicate to you any 
thing of his motives for wishing to destroy the 
note? I had no iftimation whatever from 
capt. Sandon of such un. intention ; I onl 
knew, or believed, the note to be destroyed, 
vpon his informing me that he had done so. 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) - 


Was the occasion of capt. Sandon’s stating 
to you that he had destroyed the Note, on 
your returning from Mr. Adam and myself 
with a direction to him not to destroy it? | It 
ang would be-more satisfactory to the 
nouse, if I were to state the reasons which led 
to capt. Sandon’s making that declaration to 
me: After I had seen Mr. Adam I made an 
appointment with capt. Sandon to meet me at 
e British Coffee-house at two o’clock on the 
“game day ; previous to going to the British 
Coffee-house, I had the honour of an interview 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; I was 
desired to repeat what I had previously stated 
to capt. Sandon, the necessity of his preserving 
all the papers, and that he should confine him- 
self strictly to the truth in his examination be- 
fore this honotrable house. “When I went,to 
the British Coffee-house, there were several 


persons in the room, and I did not conceive. 


that a proper place to talk upon such a sub- 
ject; I begged him to accompany me, ‘as I 
was going towards the city; In. going towards 
Temple-bar, he said, Colonel, I am sorry that 


I have ‘not ray room with the whole of your’ 


injunctions, for I have destroyed the note. I 
told him that “he had done extremely wrong ; 
that it would be of serious consequence, and 
that it must be his own affair. I had_no ine 
tercourse whatever with Capt. Sandon from 
that period till the day of his commitment 
by’ this, honourable house ; he came to call 


upon mevn the morning of that day ; I met 


of Y.? I have never seen h.r. h,. 
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him after I left my lodging in Oxford-street ; 
he mentioned*that he came td explain to me 
that he had not destroyed the note; but that 
he did not mean to prodace it. I told him he 
would do extremély wrong, and that I could 
only repeat the injunctions I had formerly 
given him, and that I did not mean to discuss 
the subject further. After some conversation 
as to regimental business, we parted. ~Capt, 
Sandon stated, that the papers were his own, 
and that he thought he had a right to do 
whatever be thought proper with them. 

Did capt. Sandon tell you why he did no 
mean to produce the papers? No, he did not 
assign any reason whatever. 


( By Alderman Combe. ) 


In the first conversation you had with capt. 
Sandon, or at a future conversation when he 
produced the note, did he say they had for- 
gotten this? It is impossible for me to recol- 
lect at what period he mentioned to me that 
he did not confine his observations to the note, 
but he said, he believed the party who brought 
forward the inquiry were not aware that such 
papers were in his possession. 


( By Mr. Thompson.) 


In your first conversation with capt. Sandoa 
upon this subject, did capt. Sandon promise 
that he would preserve the note; upon the 
second interview, did -he not tell you that-he 
had destroyed the note; and upon a subse- 
quent interview, did he not tell you that it 
was not destroyed? No, that is not the order: 
of things. Capt, Sandon promised me that 
he would follow the whole of my injunctions; 
I did not lay any particular stress upon that ‘ 
note, or any note, but told him to preserve all 
the papers, to speak the truth, and not to pre- 
varicate ; it was a general injunction, but no- . 
thing specific. With respect to the note, that 
was the first conversation; the second con- 
versation was of the same tendency; it 
was at the third interview,. after we left the 
British coffee-house, he informed me that he had 
destroyed the note. 

And upon the fourth he informed you it was 
“still in His possession? More than a week, 
probably'a foftnight, had elapsed before he told 
me the note was in his possession, Because'it 
was on the Saturday after the interview with 
Mr, Adan, that I learned he had destroyed the 
note,-and I expressed surprise that he .had 
done so. I did not. see capt. Sandon, except 
getting out of a gentleman’s carriage, the day 
ofhis examination, when I had not further cor- 
versation ‘than my expressing that I hoped he. 
had not had any intercourse either with Mr. 
Lowten or the other party ; but nothing passed 
further on the subject of the papers till, the 
morning of the day that he was committed. , 
A fortnight after capt. Sandon had said that 
he had destroyed the Note, he informed you 
that he had. not destroyed the Note, which was 
on the day of bis examination here? Exactly 
80. 
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When you copied the Note, was. the sote in: 


an envelope ; was: there any cdver upon. the 
Note, and if so, did you observe the hand-writ- 
ing of the direction upon that cover? If my 
récollection is correct, 1 believe that it was not 
inclosed in a cover; the direction was some- 
thing Farquhar, esq. I believe George Farquhar, 
esq. and the hand-writing appeared.to me not 
to be the same with the contents of the Note; 
it was not written with that freedom and ease 
which the contents of the Note were. 

What induced you to copy that Note par- 
ticularly? I was desired by Mr. Adam to do 
$0. 

(By Mr. C, Wynn) 


You have mentioned the very proper advice 
which you gave capt. Sandon, to preserve care- 
fully every paper, and not to prevaricate before 
this-house, but to speak nothing but the truth ; 
were you induced to give that advice simply by 
a consideration of its general propriety, or in 
eonsequence of any thing that had passed with 
- captain Sandon, which made you think that 
advice particularly necessary ? 
to the house, that I did not consider the advice 
that I gave to ve Sandon merely as the ad- 
vice from one ifidividual to another; I consi- 
dered that capt. Sandon came to consult me as 
his colonel,: officially, on the line of conduct 
he should pursue; I was not influenced by any 
other considerations but those of duty, but~ I 
gave him that advice which I thought “ever 
= of honour, and every officer ought to fol- 
ow. ‘ 

Then the Committee is to understand, that 
nothing had been said by capt. Sandon which 
‘ raised in your mind a doubt whether capt. 
Sandon might.not prevaricate and keep back 
certain papers? No, not even an insinuation 
on his part. 

Upon what day was it that capt. Sandon in- 
formed you that he had not destroyed the paper, 
but had kept it back from this house? The 
ye A his commitment. 

hat steps did you take in consequence of 
that communication? I thought it my duty to 
inform Mr. Adam and Mr. Lowten of the cir- 
cumstance, and Mr. Harrison. 
» Did you inform those gentleman of the cir- 
cumstanee? I did. 

At what time on that day did you inform 
those gentlemen of it, and in what manner? 
It was probably about five o’clock, it was 
when Mr, Adam came to the house; I met 
Mr. Harrison coming to the house, and I went 
up stairs to Mr, Lowten; the communication 
was made in the couise of half an hour to those 
Gentlemen, and probably about five o’clock. 


2 ' (By Mr, Adam.) 


Are you quite certain that I was present at 
the time you made that communication? To 
the other two gentlemen? No, I spoke to the 
three gentlemen separately... , 

Are you quite certain you made that com- 
munication to me? Upon my honour I cannot 





‘speak decidedly; I either did; or 


should state , 
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J did, ‘2 
or desired Mr. Harrison to mention. it to Mr. 
Adam; I did not attach any importance to the 
circumstance at the moment, and it has, not 
attached itself so to my mind as to state it pre- 
cisely, but if not, I cettainly desired Mr. Harri- 
son to mention it to you. sid 
From the time that I conversed with you at 
the Horse Guards on Monday the 5th of Feb,, . 
have I not avoided all intercourse of. communi- 
cation with you upon the subject of the pro- 
ceedings on this inquiry? So much so, that 
Mr. Adam has avoided speaking to me upon 
matters that did not relate to it, , . 


(By Mr. C. Wynn.) 


Did you desire Mr. Harrison to communicate 
this intelligence. to any person? I have al- 
ready stated that I desired him to mention it 
to Mr, Adam, 


(By Lord Milton.) 


You did not communicate what you knew 
concerning this note to Mr. Wardle? ‘I have 
not had any intercourse, nor have I any know- 
ledge whatever of Mr. Wardle. 

-Why should you communicate it to one side 
and not to theother? I have had the honour 
of knowing Mr. Adam some years, and I con- 
ceived I could not go to a more honourable 
man, nor to a man on whose judgment I had 
greater reliance than on Mr, Adam’s, 


* (By Mr. H. Martin.) 


You have stated, that you were induced to 
take a copy of the note in question by the ad- 
vice which had been given to you by Mr, Adam ; 
what induced youto make an application to 
Mr. Adam upon that subject? ‘ I do not recol- 
lect making any particular application as to 
the note ; I stated the affair generally to Mr. 
Adam, without dwelling more upon the Note 
than any other part of the transaction. 

Why was there floating in. your mind an 
idea of the necessity of copying this note? It 
is not a very easy matter at an interval of three 
weeks to state the ideas that miglit have.oc- 
curred to my mind at that moment; perhaps 
I atéached more importance to that paper, be- 
cause it was the only paper that was said to be 
the hand-writing of. the D. of Y. 

You must have had some reasons for con- 
sulting with Mr. ‘Adam respecting this paper ; 
state what they were.—I can offer no particu- 
lar reasons ; I can assign no other reasons than 
those I have had the honour already to offer to 
the house; my opinion of his honour, his in- 
tegrity, and his public character were such, 
that 1 thought I could not do a more proper act 
than to lay-the matter before him. 

You have stated, that previdus to going to 
the British coffee-house, you, had an interview 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at-what 
period was that? After I returned to Mr, 
Adam, and cominunicated to him that Thad . 
seen the note, and read a copy of the note, he 
said, that the most advisable measure was, for 


é 
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Mr. Perceval to be informed of the ‘whole cir- 
cumstances that he would ‘give me a letter, 
and desired that I would immediately. go. to 
Downing-street, and communicate the whole 
to Mr. Perceval; which I_did immediately, 
the Saturday morning, the first morving I was 
in town. ot i 
: This was. previous to your going the first 
- time to the British Coffce-house?. Previous. 

.. Did you at any time tell Mr, Adam, or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the note was 
destroyed; and if so, When? I never had the ho- 


nour of having any communication, either per- , 


. Sonally or in writing, with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer after the morning ‘alluded to. 
With respect to Mr. Adam, [ really cannot 
bring the thing home to my recollection, whe- 
ther I spoke to him personally upon, the sub- 
ject, but I certainly took measures that he 
might.be informed of it, by acquainting Mr. 

Lowten or Mr. Harrison; | it is impossible for 
the to say precisely how I*made the communi- 
. Cation ; it might have been personally. 

Then you never. saw the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, except prior to your going the first 
time to the British Coffee-house? I have 
seen him accidentally, but had no kind of 
communication with him whatever: I have-not’ 
had any sort or kind of communication with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer since the Sa- 
turday morning alluded to, =~ 

What induced you to seek a communication 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on that 
occasion ?* I conyeyed Mr. Adam’s letter to 
him, as I have previously stated ; -1 was desired 
by Mr. Adam to communicate to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer all that I knew. 


(By Mr. W. Adam.) 


Do you recollect having come from Croydon 
to the Horse-Guards on Sunday noon, the 5th 
of Feb.? TI remained in town on the Saturday, 
and therefore I did not come from Croydon on 
the Sunday, but I was at the Horse-Guards on 
Sunday the 5th of February at one o’clock. 

Do you recollect having a very:short conver- 
sation with meat the Horse-Guards? I do re- 
member a few words-passed only. 

Do you remember on that occasion, s‘eting 
to me that capt. Sandon had informed. you, the 
7 before, that he had destroyed the: note? 

0. - 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


When did you first hear-of the note in ques- 
tion?- The note was stated to me by: capt. San- 
don to be in his possession, together with other 
papers, in our first conversation at Portsmouth. 
- State the whole of what passed between 
eapt. Sandon and you upon that occasion?.. I 
wilt not undertake to state accurately or ver- 
batim what. passed; I will-give the purport’ of 
the conversaties tothe house, to the best of m 
recollection... Capt. Sandon, after reporting his 





arrival frou’Plymouth, where he had landed 
with his.-trodp, ‘said, undoubtedly I had read 
the newspapers, and had seen his name men- 
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tioned as having had something to do with 
these-transactions; that he. wished to:consult, 
me as his.colonel, what. was the line of conduct - 
he should’ pursue, and that to enable me: to, 
judge of che matter, he would give me all the 
information he possessed; and that when he 
came. to town he would allow me to look atall 
the papers that were in-his. custody. Heb 

by stating, that. he met with a gentleman (he 
did: not name him, nor had I any curiosity to 
know who he might be) who talked to him-on 
military matters, and who asked him whether 
he knew officers who might have money, but 
were without interest to get promotion; he 
said undoubtedly there might be such persons 
in the army, but at that moment he could not 
give’ any names. but that he would make in- 
quiry; and heafterwards met with a Mr, Dono- 
van, who. had served in gen. Tarleton’s Jegion 
in the American war, and had been wounded . 
there. Mr. Donovan had been surgeon to the 
supplementary militia, of which regiment he 
had been lieutenant colonel: that he under- . 
stood Mr. Donovan was endeavouring to nego- 
ciate the sale of commissions, and was, in 
short, what is called an army broker, and that ° 
he considered him a very likely.person to be 
able to point out the description of persons I 
have before stated. That subsequently to that 
he met with col. French at the house ofa ma- 
jor Poole, who is since dead, and who lived 


| in Sloane-street : that upon asking col. Fredch | 


his motives for coming to town, having come 
from the country, he said, that he. had come up 
to endeavour to do himself service in the way 
of recruiting the army. Capt. Sandon then 
related to tim what I have previously stated, 
that.a gentleman had promised him very power-_ 
ful support, and. that they had concerted the 
measure of raising.a levy; thst he saw a gen- 
tleman, and the terms were agreed upon. ._I do 
not: recollect the specific sums, but I thipk 
500/. was to be. paid upon the measure being 
acceded to on the part of h. r. h, the Com- 
mander in Chief, that this matter went on for 
some time, and that he had not the remotest 
idea through what channel the acquiescence to 
the request had been granted; thatthe applica- 
tion had been r-gular and official, and the an- ~ 


_swers were official. Sometime after this he had 


an application made to him respecting the pro- 
motion of captain Tonyn. Capt. Tonyn was to 
lodge, I believe, 500 guineas on being appointed 
to a majority. Capf. Tonyn had been keptin suse ‘ 
pence some time, and was desirous to withdraw 
his security.’ I should have previous stated, 
that he had lodged a security fur the payment of 
that sum; that upon his having made this over- 
ture to withdraw this security, Capt. Sandon , 
received a note, which is the,note in question, 
to say; that the promotion should not go on. 
That some time after, upon capt. Tonyn find- 
ing he was not likely to gain the majority, he 
requested that the thing might go -on, and that . 
he would consent to the security remaining 
where it was; that he then received a second 
note, to say that the promotion. would go on, 
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and mentioning the day it would be gazetted, 


and then he’stated to me that both notes were 
in his possession ; but it is: necessary I'should 
add, that capt. Sandon fully explained to me 
at the moment, that the whole party had been 
deceived ; that they had been led to helieve that 
there was a certain influence by which those 
objects were to be accomplished, which, alti- 


mately, they found did not exist, and that it | 


-was not until considerable sums of money had 
been paid by him through the medium of an-. 
‘other. person that he understood that influence 
was to be procured through the medium of 
Mrs. Clarke. ; 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 


Lord Folkestone here addressed the Chair- 
man, .and said, he had just received an in- 
timation that Mrs. C. was arrived, for the 
purpose of attending the Committee, and 
as she~had been greatly indisposed he 
hoped the Committee would have no ob- 
jection to examine her immediately, that 
she might be detained as short a time as 

ossible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that, 
as a witness was under examination, it 
would be irregular to do it; but in con- 
sideration of Mrs. C.’s indisposition, he 
should not make any objection to it. 

Sir T. Turton thought there was great 
irregularity in it, and that the examination 
of the witness who had just left the bar 
should be proceeded with. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he had acknowledged there was an 
irregularity in the proceeding, but under 
the circumstances of the case-he thought 
that. Mrs, C. should be examined imme- 
diately. oi 

A Chair was ordered for Mrs, C., in con- 
sequence of her indisposition, and she was 
desired to come to the bar. 


Mrs. MARY ANN CLARKE was called in; 
‘ and examined. 


(By the, Chancellor of the Exchequer. ) 


--Have you brought with you the two last 
notes you received from’ ki, r. h.? What were 
mentioned in the summons did not _purport to 
be the last notes. H. r. h. did not cease corres- 
ponding with me after we parted. 
The notes, supposed to be the last, were that 
which first notified to you h. r. h.’s intention of 
separating from. you, and the nore he wrote 
immediately afierwards? Does h, -r. h. state 
those to be the last notes that he sent to me? 
I never heard of any others? I have had 
many; more than fifty from. bim since that. 
Look at that paper, and state whether you 
recollect receiving a note to that effect from 
h, r. hb. (the copy of a note being shewa to 
Mrs. Clarke). May I read this? 
I 
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Certainly.—(Mrs..C. read the Note) I do 
not recollect any thing about it; itis very pos- 
sible I might have received such a letter, ped 
very possibly not.- I have been looking over | 
all those letters I have for those he sent me on 
that day, and cannot find them. I know he 
wrote one himself, and the other Mr. Green- 
wood wrote on that day, but which the Duke 
copied out, and sent to me. a 

Was the letter that you did receive in Mr. 
Greenwood’s hand-writing in the same hand- 
writing as that? It is so long ago I cannot re- 
collect, but it was the longest letter‘ that Mr, 
Greenwood wrote; it wasa short note I had 
in the. morning, and the longest I received in 
the evening; it was written by Mr. Greenwood; 
His r. h. copied it, and sent it instead of coming 
to dinner. The-letter I received was not in 
Mr. Greenwood’s hand-writing, but E was told 
Mr. Greenwood wrote it, and_h. r. h. copied 
it and sent it to me; they were dining together. 

You were told Mr. Greenwood wrote. it? 
Yes, : ; 

By whom were you told? His r. h.’s servant 
told it to my servants, I waited dinner for h. 5, . 
h. after I had seen Mr. Adam till ten o'clock, 
and sent down several times to Portman-square 
to know whether he dined with me or not; they 
said, they fancied he dined with me, as he bad 
ordered no dinner. Between eight or nine 
o’cleck, Mr. Greenwood made his appearance 
in Portman-square, and they sat ‘down to din- 
ner, and after dinner Mr. Greenwogd wrote 
that letter, and h. r. h. copied it, as I under- 
stood, I have mentioned.it in several of my 
letters since to h. r.h. I burnt the letter. [ 
saw h. r. h. afterwards in his own house that 
same night, but he ran away from me, after 
Mr. Greenwood had left him. vin 

How long have you recollected that you have - 
burnt that letter? Not till just now, I have 
burnt many of h. r. b.’s letters, and lost many 
of his love-letters; those are the -only letters 
that remain. at ie - 

How long de,you recollect that you have 
burnt that letter? I cannot tell how long, I 


‘} have recollected it; I have many of his love- 


letters by me; and when col. M’Mahon men- 
tions that I had many letters in my possession - 
that would make much mischief between h. r. 
h, the D. of Y. and the Prince of Wales, I 
have none, nor never mentioned that to him. 

How long have you recollected that you 
burned that letter? I cannot tell; I was not 
certain that I had burnt it till I had looked 
over my papers. I never kept any thing that 
was unpleasant. 

Did you ever know Mrs. Favery by any other 
name but that of Favery? I have learned a 
great deal since last night. 

Were you ever acquainted with her when 
she- went under anyother name than that of 
Favery? No; but I have heard that she has 
made use of my name, and more especially 
since last night, which has'‘made me very un- 
happy ishléed, and I am afraid Mrs, Favery 
will be found to have told a great many stories, 
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home, and I told her yesterday, it would be 
better to go to Mr. Ellis and tell him what she 
had done, and then come forward to the house, 
asking his leave, and undeceive them as to 
what she had said.—A day or two after she had 
been examined at the house, she told me he 
was not a carpenter, but that he was a clergy- 
man, and that she was afraid of bringing for- 
ward his name. 

It was not the same day? No; I had no 
epportunity of speaking to her the same day. 

ow many days after having heard that she 

had made this misrepresentation.of Mr. Ellis, 
did you desire her to go and inform Mr, Ellis? 
She did not tell me what he was till yesterday 
morning; I then told her to get a hackney- 
coach, and: go down and ask the gentleman 
leave to speak the truth; and when she came 
back last night, she told me she had been mar- 
ried, which I do not.believe; 1 had -heard of it 
before, but did not then believe it, andI parted 
with her in consequence. at Gloucester-place, 
after telling his royal highness of it. | 

It was not till yesterday she told you that 
she had misrepresented Mr. Ellis’s situation in 
life? No, it was not. 

* What did she tell you, at first, with respect. 
to her evidence? I do not recollect that she 
told me any thing about it; I spoke. to her 
gome time afterwards, and asked her how she 
could tell stories about my having no company, 

' for I was in the habit of having very large par- 
ties every day the Duke dined out; and about 
having three/cooks; I never had three cooks, 
as I stated befure. I only had a cook and his 
attendant. | 

When did Mrs. Favery first live with you? 
Soon after I was married, but she has been in 
—_ places since. 

‘Did you give Mrs. Favery a character to 
Mr. Ellis? Either me or my sister did; or 
some one in the house, I do not recollect 
which ; we came to town for the purpose, some 
one did. 

Were you in the habit of any imtimacy with 


Mrs, Favery at the time she lived with Mr. 


Ellis? No. 

Did yow ever call upon her at Mr. Ellis’s? 
Ido not recollect that l ever did; 1 called to 
fetch her awry once when I wanted her, I be- 
lieve a hackney-coachman fetched her and a 
young lady. : . 

Did you turn her away in Gloucester-place. 
on account of her having been married? Yes, 

\I did. 

How came to turn her away in conse- 
quence of having heard that she had been mar- 
ried ? Because I heard the man was a thief, and I 
had lost some soup plates, and they that though 
he had stolen them ; he-was aman of very bad 
‘character, and I heard there were a greatmany 
stories; and the Duke said it was beter that 
she should go, and proper. 

How long was it after yoo turned her away 
that you took 
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I did not know that Mr. Ellis. was a person. 
that she lived with till she told me after she got, 





her into your service again? A 
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year and a half full, I did not take hei again> | 


till. I wauted her very much. 

. -Has she only lived with you once since? -No, 

only once-since this time. ‘ 
How long has she lived with younow? Yes, 

I believe that Mrs. Nichols and she had a fight 

at Hampstead, and I parted with her then, I 

did not recollect that; and I found Mrs, Ni. 


cholls was just as bed as Mrs, Favery,.and I 


took her afterwards; I found that there was no 
difference between the two, and Mrs, Fave: 
is necessary to me; she knows all m i 
and I believe she keeps my secrets ; I have be- 
lieved so till now, but now I am afraid not, 
How often, in the whole, has Mrs. Favery 
been in your service? Indeed I cannot tell, a 
great‘many times backwards and forwards, be- 
cause I had given her several characters; ' I 
never found her dishonest, and I have always 
given her a character to that effect; shelived 
eight or nine months in a family wheré she. . 
cooked for sixteen or seventeen, and they gave — 
her a very good character back into another fa- 


ne ° 
id Mrs. Favery tell you the name of her 
husband? O yes, I have heard of the man a 
hundred times; and have seen his wife, he is 
amarried man. I saw his wife once when h, 
r. h. was there; avery vulgar woman came one 
day whenI was at dinner, and said that I en- 
couraged my maid servant in seducing a mar- 
ried man, and that sie was his real wife; I 
told her the woman was not in the house, that 
she had been discharged, which was the truth; 
and h.r. h. ordered the servants to take her to 
some prison, which they didyand she was there 
two or three days for her bad behaviour. 
» You are sure you only went to Mrs. Faver 
once when she lived with Mr. Ellis? Yes. - 
And that was in a hackney-coach you are 
sure? Yes, I am. : 


& ’ 
[The following Question arid Answer, in page 
' 459, being read to the Witness :] 

¢ Did you ever receive-a list of names for 

‘ promotion from any other person than 

‘¢ capt. H. Sandon and Mr. Donovan ?— 

* T never received such a long list from 

‘any one, nor such a list; I never re- 

‘¢ ceived moré than two or three names; 

“this I had for two or three days; 

“ it was pinned up at the head of my 
*¢ bed, and h, r. h. took it down,” 


(By Mr. C. Adams. ) 


Do you abide by that account? Yes, I doy 
I never attended to any other; I do not know 
what others may have been given me. 

How long was that list so pinned up ? The se- 
cond morning h..r. bh. took it down, drew up 
the curtain and read it; and afterwardsI saw - 
it when he was pulling out his pocketbook © 
some time afterwards, when one or two promo- 
tions had taken -place, with his pen scratched 
through those names, ‘when he took out his 
pocket-hook to look at some other papers. 
only make this remark, as I have heard a gen- 
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tleman on my right hand say that I had picked 
his et, : +? 
‘Did this list remain up one whole day, or 
was it taken down the nest morning? No, it | 
remained there, I believe. 

Was this list seen by any other mn be- 7 
sides yourself and h. r. h.? I suppose the maids 
that made the bed; ‘but perhaps they could 
not read, or did not understand it; I do not 
know. 3 

You are quite sure b. r. b. read it? Iam 
quite sure, he read it in my presence, drew up 
the curtain, and afterwards came to me and 
made the remark, that he would‘do every one - 
by degrees, or make them, or to that effect. 

Do you know that Mrs. Favery ever saw 
this paper? I am sure I do not know; if sh 
did, she knew nothing about it. 


( By the Attorney General.) 


Did you ever live with Mr. Ogilvy? No; I 
-never lived with any man but the D. of Y. 

Did Mr. Ogilvy ever live with _ No, 
never; gen. Clavering calledon Mr. W. Ogilvy 
a few. days ago, and asked him whether he 
would come down here and speak against my 
character; that he was instigated to ask him by 
Mr. Lowten. oN 

Are you,acquainted with Mr. Ogilvy? Very 
well, both of them. 

How long ago have you been’ acquainted 
with Mr, Ogilvy? I cannot recollect. 

About how many years? I cannot recollect 
at all, 

Two years? Yes, certainly two’ years. 

Four years? I do not know; yes, four 


years, 

Six years? No. ee 

Have you not known Mr, Ogilvy six years? 

0. 

You did not know him six years ago? Ido 
not think I did. 

How long did you know Mr. Ogilvy before 
you lived with the D. of Y.? Only a few 
months, : 

- Did you know Mr. Ogilvy before he was em- 
barassed in his circumstances? No, I did not. 

Before he failed? He was just failing, and 
, his books were made up as I knew him. 

Was any thing owing from Mr. Ogilvy to 
29", 9 the time of his failure? No,’ nothiag 
at all. 

Were you examined as a witness in Mr. 
Ogilvy’s bankruptcy? Yes, I was; but I was 
living with the D. of Y. at the time, though un- 
known to the world ; there is a pamphlet going 
about now, but it is not true, 


(By Mr,: Whitbread.) 


Since the date of your separation from the 
D. of Y., have you frequently bad letters from 
h. r. b.? Yes, Pete. 

Can you, by any ove letter, substantiate that 
_ fact? Yes, I can; butithey are not civil ones 

since I left him. 

Produce some one letter to substantiate that 
fact,—I believe that I may have a little note or 
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so, for they always eonsisted of short notes in 


answer to some request of mine in some letter. 
Ihave brought down envelopes, to shew that 
the note I have seen here is in the same sort of 


| character as the notes I have; here are eight or 


ten in my hand. 1 have many: notes I could 
shew since his b. r. b. and I have parted. 
Subsequent to the date of the separation ? 
Yes. ‘ 
Are they dated? I believe some of them are, 
and perhaps there is one or two among these. 
Are either of those notes signed? His r, h, 


never signs any thing upless it is ne "3 


here is his name to one of the notes; it was 


merely for his box at the play; they are all his 
writing ; I have taken the insides out. 

Is that which ig signed, subsequent to the 
separation ? No. ee 

Put in sume one or more notes, as you shall 
think fit to select from those you have, for the 
purpose of substantiating that fact? Here [three 
letters] are something I have picked out which 
I thought to be like the hand I saw here the 
other night ; I should wish to déliver them in, 
because I know they are exactly like what I 
have seen here. 

Are those you_have here subsequent to your 
separation from the D. of Y? No, they are not ; 
unless one of them is. j 

Put in some one or more notes subsequent to 
the date of the separation? A gentleman asked 


1 me for a seal or two when I was here the other 


night; I should wish to put them in, because 
the story of a forgery going about is extremely 
unpleasant. 

Are those papers in the hand of the cletk, 
the only ones you wish to put in? It is not the 
only one I wish to putin; I have many at 
home, but the inside of that is what h. r. h, hag 
written to me since. : 

Look at the outside and inside for the pur- 
pose .of saying whether it is b, r. h.’s hand- 
writing? y both are; I have dates to some 
at home. 

Do you wish to put in any more papers? 
Yes, I wish to put in all these [ have here, 


‘Here is another since-h. r. bh. parted from me. 


Do you mean to assert, that that first note 
you have sent to the table, was written to you 
after your separation? Yes, I do not say for the 
eutside, because they are confused; but cer- 
tainly the inside was, as the language will shew. 

Put in such papers as you have now with 
you, which you are desirous of putting in? I 
wish to put in all these [delivering in several 
letters. } 

Have you sufficiently examined: all - the 
papers you have put in, to be able to state that 
they are all the D. of Y’s hand-writing? Yes, I 
have. : 

Can you discriminate such as were written 
before, and such as were written after yoor 
separation from the D. of Y? Yes, they are 
only mere envelopes, to shew the hand-writing 
as nearly as I could guess, what I saw here the 
other day ; and this is since the separation. 

Will you look at that, and say whether it was 
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written before’ or after the ‘separation? This 
was written by. the D. of Y. some time after, 
when he sent me the. 200/. to go out-of town 
after the separation. 

Is the Note which you have just now put in, 
and which you have just seen, dated? No, it is 
not. 

Will you produce some of those notes with 
- dates, which you say you have in'your posses- 
_ sion, which were written subsequent? I will do 


50. 

[Two Notes, directed, “ George Farquhar, 
esquire,” were read; one beginning, “I do 
not know what you mean,” &c.—Another, be- 
5 ia * Inclysed, I send’ you the money,” 

c. 

(No. 1.) °* 

“Tdo not know what you mean; I have 
“ never authorized’ any body to plague or dis- 
“turb you, and therefore you may be perfectly 
“ at your ease on my account.” 


(No. 2.) 
“ Inclosed I send you the money which you 
“ wished to have for your journey. 
* Inuclosed, My Darling receives the Note, 
* as well as the money, which she should have 
* had some days ago.” 


“ My Darling shall have the Ticket for the 
“ Box the Moment I go home. God bless 
« you,” “! ; 


(By Mr. Thompson. ) 


Was it customary with the 1. of Y, to mix, 
in what you call Love Letters, any thing fela- 
tive to Military or Ecclesiastical Promotions ? 
I hardly know how to answer that question. 

Have you not stated that you had several let- 
ters, which you call Love Letters, from the D. 
of Y., in your possession ‘at present? Yes, I 
have, and sonie of my friends have. 

Is there any thing in any of those letters re- 
lative to Military or Ecclesiastical Promotions? 


No. 
* (By Mr. Lockhart.) 


Has any person been present when you look- 
ed over your papers relative, to the subject of 
this Inquiry ? No, not over his letters. 

Has any person assisted you in looking over 
any other papers relative to this Inquiry? I 
have never let anyone look over any papers. 


(By Mr. Herbert.) 


Did you, when youlived in Gloucester-place, 
always pay your bills yourself, or did you some- 
times pay them through the medium of your 
housekeeper? Sometimes myself, sometimes 
amy housekeeper ; but the common tradesmen, 
such as butchers and bakers, I never paid my- 
self, : :' 

“Who was that housekeeper? Mrs. Favery. 

Did Mrs. Favery ever represent to you that 
‘the creditors were so clamorous that she (Mrs. 


F.) was accused of having most likely secreted 
the money by not paying it? Yes, but then I 
never minded what she said. re 
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cessity of the D. of Y.’s supplying you with 
money to pacify the creditors ? Yes, of course ; 
if she was .teazed by people she teazed me, 

Did this often happen? She is the best judge, 

Were not the creditors often paid in conse. 
quence? Yes, if they. were very clamorous, 

Were not those sums to a very considerable 
amount? I do not know what is called consi- 
derable. 

Were they to the amount of 1,000/,? She 
would speak of different tradesmen teazing for 
their bills, I do not know to what amount. 

‘Do you not know that bills were often paid, 
and to a large amount, in consequence of your 
applications to the D. of Y. upon the represen- 
tations of Mrs, Favery? No, he never paid a 
bill for me on its being so represented, and I 
never had credit with any of his people, nor 
never got money on his account. 


Mr. Whitbread said there were but three 
or four Letters requisite to-be delivered: 
he therefore moved, That all the letters, 
except.three or four, be returned to Mrs. 
C., which was done accordingly. The 
hon. member then requested that Mrs. C, 
would send two or three of his royal high- 
ness’s letters, with dates, or by the post- 
mark of which it could be ascertained that 
they had been written since the separation 
took piace. He was particular in this, be- 
cause as he hoped the inquiry would ‘close 
this evening, it would be necessary for 
Mrs. C. to attend again, and a messenger 
might go with her to bring back the letters. 


) 






Mrs. Clarke answered, she would send 


them as soon as ever she got home. 
(By Sir T. Turton.) 


Do you recollect that, in the presence of Miss 
Taylor, the D. of Y. and yourself ever talked 
of military promotions? I am sure I cannot say ; 
His r. h, did not mind what be said before Miss 
Taylor; he was very fond of her, 


(By Mr. Lockhart.) ee : 


The witness says that several of the D. of 
Y.’s letters aré in her own possession, and in 
the possession of several of her friends ; I wish 
her to name those friends in whose possession: 
the letters are. wees 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw, 


Lord Folkestone desired to know by what 
right or title the learned gent. was autho- 
rised to inquire where all the letters, 
which Mrs, C. stated herself to have re- 
ceived, were’ to be found ? ; 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that the noble 
lord seemed to forget that it was a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, arid that it was compe- 


tent to demand any documents which - ~ 
might be necessary either to the convic- 


~ 
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tion or acquittal’ of the illustrious person, 
‘against whom’ the® Charges under mvesti- 


vation had’ been brought. The witness 
ad ‘no right, therefore, to withhold any 
letters which might conduce to. elucidate 
the subject of inquiry. If the Committee, 
however, should be of -a different opinion, 
he should not press the question, though 
upon the broad principle he was convinc- 
ed it was a proper-one to put. 
_ Lord Folkestone contended that the argu- 
ment of the learned. gent. went too far, 
because it would go to the extent that the 
witness was boon to produce all her pa- 
pers, in order.to give the learned gent. an 
opportunity to look them over, and judge 
which were applicable to the question un- 
der consideration. | Any papers the Com- 
mittee would be authorized to demand, 
ought to be defined; and the learned 
member well knew; that it was not in 
the practice of any court of justice to 
order a party to produce .all his papers, 
with a view that the court should decide, 
on examination of them, which were rele- 
vant to the matter in issue. 

-Mr;~ Bathurst observed, that the noble 
lord seemed to have mistaken the oe 
of the ‘learned gent.’s question. ey 
were not Mrs. C,’s letters which he wished 
to have produced, but. the letters of the 
royal person the Charges against whom the 
Committee was engaged: in investigating. 
If the noble lord, or the hon. member who 
brought forward the Charges, had put the 
question of the learned gent., he was.con- 
vinced that no objection would have been 
made to it. The Committee was a court 
of inquiry, and it was certainly compe- 
tent to any hon. member to call for any 
papers which might aid the investigation. 
On. the whole, therefore, he thought that 
the letters of his royal highness ought to 
be produced, though if the learned gent. 
could take ape hie to say, that they 
would not bear upon the subject, it would 
not be desirable to add them to the Mi- 
nutes, _ 

Mr. Charles Adams thought that the 
question was.a fit one. to be put, but that 
it would be’ competent. to the. witness to 
refuse to answer it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with his right hon. friend (Mr. Bathurst), 
that if any hon, member thought any one 
letter would.throw light upon the subject, 
he might call for its production; aad if 
no objection could be made to the produc- 
tion of one,.none could. be made to the 
production of all; if called for. If the 

Vor. XII, 
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noble lord had moved! for’ the letters; no’ 
objection would have been’ made to his 
motion ; and, what right had the noble lord 
to suppose the motive of the learned gent. 
in calling for them different from. that, 


which would have actuated himself? He | 
agreed, however, that it would not be de- 
sirable to. place the letters.upon the Mi- 
nutes; already swelled to an inconvenient 
bulk, unless they should: bear upon the 
subject of inquiry. Upon this ont he 
would submit it to the learned ‘gent: to 
withdraw his question ;- but if he was dis- 
posed to insist-upon it, he saw no reason 
on which the Committee,could reject it. 

Mr. Bathurst. stated, that the. witness 
had already declared in evidence, that in 
no one of the-love letters was there any” 
mention of military or’ ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments. ' 

Mr. Lockhart observed, that the object, 
of his question had been misunderstood. 
Tt was not his wish,to have all or any of 
the letters produced. It would be recol- 
lected that the witness had been assisted 
in. preparing the papers for this investiga- 
tion ; and the.object of his question was, 
to discover in ‘whose ‘hands the ‘letters 
were, with a view to come at some infor- 
mation respecting the person who assisted 
her, and the nature and circumstances of 
that assistance. He should therefore not 
press his question. 

Mr. Marryat thought the witness had 
said, that all the love letters were either 
in her-own or her mother’s possession. ~ 

“Mr. Rose thought, that: as the witness 
had ‘stated, that the Jetters did not contain 
any thing relating to military promotions 
or ecclesiastical preferments, their, pro-. 


.duction was unnecessary ; otherwise, he 


should have had no objection to the ques- 
tion. ayn it id 

Mr. Whitbread wished the learned gent. 
to withdraw his question. As to the ob- 


ject stated by the learned gent., for which 


he had put his question, namely, to dis- 
cover who had assisted the witness in pre-, 
paring. the, papers for the Committee,, he, 
should only observe, , that, if .it was the 
case, it would be quite natural, that the: 
person condueting this investigation should’ 
have looked over the papers which might’ 
bear upon it. ~Heé had stated this only to 
shew that the Committee did not acqui-’ 
esce, in the inferences to. be drawn from 
the learned, memberx’s. statement, of. his 
object,,. that blame, was imputable any, 
where. ¢ i 
er Lockhart then withdrew his question: 
3 
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Colonel DIGBY HAMILTON ‘was again 
“ called in, and examined. 


( By Lord Folkestone. ) 


Did capt. Sandon state to you, that he had 
ever received any sum of money from major 
Tonyn? No. 

Did he state to you from whom he received 
thenote? To the-best of my recollection, he 
stated that he had received the note from Mrs. 
a 7: that it had been conveyed to him from 


When did you see that note? On the Sa- 
turday after I had my first communication with 
Mr. Adam. 

Was that note wrapped up in a piece of pa- 
per, or accompanied with a piece of paper with 
another similar direction upon ‘it? I do not 
recollect whether it was wrapped up in a piece 
of paper, but capt, Sandon me part of 
the cover of a letter which had'the Dover: post- 
mark upon it, and requested I would look ‘at 
the similarity of the address of that letter with 
the note in question. 

When you were informed that this note was 
not destroyed, are you now certain whether 
you informed Mr. Adam or not?. I can only 
repeat the reply I made to that question be- 
fore; my mind was impressed with the idea 
that I had informed Mr, Adam, or taken effec- 
tual measures that he should be informed of 
the circumstance. : 

Are you certainthat you informed Mr. Har- 
rison? Yes. ' 
* Why did you inform Mr. Harrison? Know- 
ing that Mr. Hairison was employed on the 
part of h. r. h. 

How did you know that Mr., Harrison was 
so employed? From my having been fre- 
quently in the room when Mr. Harrison came 
into it, where Mr. Lowten does his business, in 
consequence of my being ordered to be in at- 
tendance upon the house, 

From whom did’ you learn that Mr. Harrison 
was employed as the agent of the D. of Y.? 
From no particular person ; but it was impossi- 
ble to be’in that room, and not to observe that 
Mr. Harrison was so employed. 

Did you understand that Mr. Lowten was the 
_ agent of the D. of Y.? Clearly. 

_-How did you learn that? From observing 
what passed in the room where Mr. Lowten sat. 

Were you referred by any one to Mr. Low- 


ten? I received a note from lieut. col. Gordon, | 


desiring my attendance upon this house, and 
that I was to call upon Mr. Lowten, whom I 
- should find upon making inquiry here. I re- 
ceived a note at Croydon-barracks, which in- 
duced my attendance. 

When capt. Sandon shewed you the piece of 
paper with the Dover post-mark upon it, did he 
state to you how that piece of paper came into 
his possession? I do not know as he did ; it 
was merely to impress my mind that the letter 
and the note were directed in the same hand- 
writing ; I do not recollect any other conversa- 
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How long have you been acquainted with 
capt, Sandon? I have known capt. Sandon'~. - 
since the year 1794, but capt. Sandon has never 

my acquaintance; I have known him in’ 
my military situation only; he served on the 
continent at the same period I did, but without 
having any intercourse, merely knowing him as 
capt. Sandon; we did not serve in the same 
corps. 

- Had you much intercourse with him in the 
years 1804 and 1805? None whatever, but 
what was strictly official. 


(‘By Mr. Shaw Lefeore.) 


Did capt. Sandon manifest any reluctance in 
allowing you to take'a copy af the note? None 
whatever; it was done with his perfect concurs 


rence. 

After he had.stated to you that he had de- 
stroyed the note, did he say any thing to you re- 
specting the copy you had taken? He never 

luded to it. 


(By Mr. Bathurst.) 


Did capt. Sandon shew you the other note'to 
which you have referred? Upon producing the 
note in question, I brought ‘to his recollection 
that he said there were two notes in the conver- 
sation which took. place at Portsmouth; upon 
which he replied, that he must either have been ' 
mistaken, or if there had _been.a second. note; 
he must have given it to major Tonyn, to: con- 
vince him that the promotion was to goon. 

Did capt. Sandon explain to you what the 
contents of that note were, and by whom it ap . 

red to be'written? It will appear in the 
former part of my testimony, that I stated to 
the house, that the second note was to convince 
major Tonyn that the,promotion would take 
place, but he never stated to me that either of 
the notes were written by the D. of Y., or by 
whom they were written. 

Why then did capt. Sandon compare the- 
first note with the envelope of the letter? I have 
already stated, that he produced the envelope 
of the letter to convince me that the hand-writ- 
ing of the note and the letter were by the same 
person; he assigned no other reason for pro- 
ducing the part of the envelope; it was not en- 
tire ; there might be half of it. 

For what purpose did you understand he 
wished to prove the two papers were of the 
same hand-writing, unless he pointed out some 
person whose hand he pretended it to be? I 
must state: most unequivocally, that capt. San- 
don did not point out the hand-writing to be the. 
hand-writing of any particular person; all that 
he wished to convince me was, that the two 
papers had been written by the same person 
without any comment or observation beyond ‘ 
what I have stated to the house. 

Were no comments made upon the post-mark 
from Dover? He merely stated, you will see 
that has the Dover post-mark upon it, . 

At what period of your conversation with 
capt. Sandon was it that you observed to him, 
if you did, that you thought the note appeared 
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to be written by the Commander in Chief? I 
have never stated that I had’ made such a de- 
claratiun to capt. Sandon, because no such ob- 
servation was ever made to ee 

Did capt.Sandon state from whom it was 
that he received the second note? ‘I’have al- 
ready stated, to the best of my recollection, that 
he did not.state precisely how they came into 
his possession, but I understood he received 
them from Mrs. C. personally, or through some 
other means from oe I did not enter into 
those particulars with him. 

Both notes? Both notes, 
- Have you not already stated that capt. San- 
don appeared to think the note, of which you 
took a copy, was a note of some importance ? 
It is impossible I could have stated any thing of 
the kind, because I have never stated capt. San- 
don’s opinions upon the subject at all. 


(By Lord Milton.) 


When you communicated to Mr. Adam what 
you knew concerning this note, did you do it 
with an intention’or expectation of its being 
made known to this house? I stated the cir- 
cumstances as I have related them to the house, 
to Mr. Adam with a view of having his opinion, 
and that his judgment should be exercised upun 
the subject rather than my own; I had not 
come to any precise decision in my own mind 
how I was. to act, and therefore I thought I 
could not conduct myself with greater propriety 
than to consult Mr. Adam, what line of cone 
duct I should pursue. 

Am I right in my apprehension, that you 
have stated that you considered this note of im- 
a to.the inquiry that wa; going on? I 

ave already stated to the house, that when I 
saw the note, I believed it to be, according to 
the best of my judgment, the hand-writing of 
the D. of Y., and therefore it was impossible 
that I should not attach very great importance 
to the note, 

After your communication with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, did you know that it 
was the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer’s intention 
not to produce this note to the house for some 
days? I had no knowledge whatever of the in- 
tentions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon the business. 


(By Mr, Thompson.) — 


I think you have stated that capt. Sandon 
said that the usual channel of promotion had 
failed, or that he and others had been deceived 
with regard to the influence which he expected 
to be exerted, but that another channel of pro- 
motion was opened, but at a considerable ex- 
pence; do you know any thing of the new 
channel of promotion to which capt, Sandon 
alluded? I believe that if a reference is made 
to my statement, nothing of the sort will ap- 
pear; I believe I have stated to this hon. house, 
that capt. Sandon informed me that after con- 
siderable sums of money advanced by him for 
objects of promotion, they ultimately found the 
influence supposed to exist on the part of Mrs. 
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proof of trial ; and that he never alluded to any 
new source or channel of promotion whatever. 
What other person was alluded to, in your 
opinion, ‘when capt. Sandon mentioned that? 
Captain Sandon alluded to the original person, 
but I have already stated to the house, that 


‘my curiosity was not excited to know who that 


person was, and he never informed me who 
was the intermédiate person who received the 
money and transacted the business. 


(By Mr, Lockhart.) 


Did capt. Sandon mention to you his inten- 
tion of destroying the note? On the contrary 
capt. Sandon promised me, that he would pre- 
serve all the papers, and that he would follow 
o whole of the injunctions I had laid upon 


Did he ever mention to you he had destroyed 
it? I have already stated to the house, that in 
a conversation that took place between capt. 
Sandon and myself upon our leaving the Bri- 
tish Coffee-house, he did state that he had de- 
rs £0 the note, and that I exclaimed, Good 
God ! you have done extremely wrong. 

Did he mention to you what m ive he had 
for destroying it? Captain Sandon has never 
mentioned to me any motive which can have ac- 
tuated any part of his conduct, 

Did he ever mention that the concealment 
of the note would be a benefit to any person? 
Never. 

Did he ever mention that the production of . 
it would be a prejudice to any person? Cer- 
tainly not. 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


WILLIAM HARRISON, esq. was ‘called in 
and examined. 


(By Lord Folkestone. ) 


Are you agent, or counsel, to the Duke,of 
York in this business? Certainly not agent, nor 
can I call myself counsel. b's 

Are you emplayed du | the Duke of York in 
any way? I was desired in a very early stage of 
this business, to assist in any way in which I 
could assist, in advice or otherwise, but I did 
not understand that any counsel could appear 
for the Duke of York, orthat I was employed 
in that capacity. I am Consulted by three of 
the military offices, the Office of bh. r. h, the 
Commander in Chief, the. War Office, and the 
Barrack Office, upon military subjects in 
which itis necessary to consult a professional 
gentleman, and was, I believe, called upon to - 


assist in consequence of the knowledge that it 
was supposed ssessed of military subjects, 
as comected with legal consideration. 


Was it in consequence of so being called 
upon that you have attended constantly the 
proceedings of this house upon this business? 
Certainly. ro 

When did col. Hamilton infofm you that:the 
note purporting to be written by the Duke of 


York, and supposed to be destroyed,-was nos 


\ 
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destroyed? :It was between four.and five, I be- 
lieve towards fixe.o’clock on the evening, of the 
day. on which capt. Sandon was.called in and 
committed. I..met col. Hamilton in .Parlia- 
ment-street, I believe, I was walking at that 
time..with the Solicitor.General; he’ took. me 
aside.and -told me, ‘that he had just-heard, or 
heard that morning, I .do not. recollect which - 
he. said, that the note was not destroyed, but 
was still in existence. tei 

Did you.take ‘any steps in consequence of 
that information? i very shortly afterwards, 
almost immediately, I cannot recollect whether 
I went a little further on, came back ‘to the 
house,, The committee, I believe, was sitting 
when I.came in, and_I informed, I believe Mr. 
Huskisson, but I am not quite certain whether 
it was Mr. Huskisson or another gentleman who 
was just coming into the house, that I had just 
received this information. : 

Were you present in the house after giving 
that, information at the proceeding on that 
night? I was. 

Was: this information given before the state- 
ment made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
Certainly. 
: |The Witness was directed to withdraw. 


WILLIAM HUSKISSON, esq. attending in 
his place, was examined. 


( By Lord Folkestone.) 


Did you receive the information with re- 
spect to the note from Mr, Harrison? T did. 

What did you doin consequence ? I received 
that information, I believe a very short time 
before my right honourable friend rose in 
his place to make a statement to this com- 
mittee of what he had heard from colonel 
Hamilton on the subject of this note; I 
stated to him, I am told by Mr. Harrison, that 
he bas heard from col. Hamilton that the note 
* isnot destroyed ; and I believe I added, I think 
it can’ make no difference whether it is, or is 
not, in the statement you have to make; and 
in thé*examination of capt. Sandon, I certainly 
stated to my right ‘hon. friend, that’ I had re- 
ceived this information from Mr. Harrison, 
who told me he had received it from col. Ha-’ 
milton. , 

Had you lieard of this note before that? I. 
had been informed, by my right hon. friend, in 
confidence, of the account col. Hamilton had 
given of this transaction, and of his intentions, 
a8‘ I believe other members were informed, to | 
make the statement to the house. 


The right hon: SPENCER PERCEVAL, at- 
tending in his place, was examined. 


( By Lord Folkestone. ) 


ine! td , 
“Would you wish to correct or alter any part 
ofthe evidence you gave on Monday, relative 
to thjs transaction? I do not recollect any part 
. of the evidence I gave on Monday that I would 
wish to correct or alter ; if the noble lord, in 
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consequence -of the,information he has»new * 


collected, would wish ‘to ask any 
tion, I will give-an answer. intel 
When you made the statement to this com-: 
mittee, of the destruction of this note, had you 
heard that the ‘note was not destroyed ?» W 
I made the statement to the committee, I had 
received such ® communication as my hon, 
friend has just mentioned, and I did in the 
statement that I made to the committee, if 
my recollection does not extremely -fail. me, 
state that | did by no means know whether tlie 
note was destroyed: or not, and that statement 
I certainly did make in consequence of the ‘in- 
formation I bad but recently received, for, 
except from that recent information, I had 
strongly impressed upon my mind that. the 
note was destroyed, b. 
State who the persons were to whom yon 
had given information respecting this note? 
I can state several, but I catYnot undertake 
to be certain that I can state them all; I 
communicated it to the Solicitor General, to» 


- the Attorney General, to my lord Castlereagh; 


to Mr. Canning, and I think I mentioned it to 
Mr. Yorke, and 1 am. pretty confident that I 
mentioned it tu others ; I mentioned it likewise 
to the Lord Chancellor, I mentioned it to my. 
lord Liverpool and I mentioned it to Mr: Hus- 
kisson and Mr. Long, and they concurred ‘in 


| the opinion that Mr. Adam should communicate 


it to some friends of his on the other side of the 
house; and I believe that to every one of the 
gentlemen whose names I have mentioned, I 
did state at the same time my opinion, that 
from the first. moment that I had heard of the 
existence of this note, I felt it to be my clear 


(| duty not to be the depository of such a secret; 


that I.formed that opinion upon the. first day 

that it was communicated to me, before I un- 

derstood it to be destroyed, and that. as soon 

as I did know that it was destroyed, which was 

the next day, I then communicated it to the 

different persons that 1. have mentioned, but I 

believe that no person did know of the exist~- 

ence of the note till I heard it was destroyed, 

except I believe the Lord Chancellor, when | had 

reason to believe it .was in existence. Before 

I beard that it had been destroyed, 1 determined 
to communicate the fact, so that the note, if it 
was not destroyed, should be extracted by the 

evidence at the bar; and when I heard that it 

was destroyed, I still contmued: to act upon 

that determination, and: made that. determina-: 
tion known... In the examination that I made 

of the witness (Sandon) at the bar, I had in my: 
mind, the whole time’of that examination, the: 
various. points of fact which the witness had: 
communicated to col, Hamilton, and if the wit~ 

ness bad not at last confessed that the note was 

not destroyed, I should unquestionably have 

asked him, whether he ‘had not communicated’ 
to col. Hamilton, that very morning, that i 

was not destroyed. 


WILLIAM ADAM, esq. attending in his 
place, was examined. 





other ques- - — 














“ (By Lord Folkestone.) 

Did you receive from col, Hamilton, or Mr. 
Harrison, any information that. this: note was 
not destroyed? 1 certainly received: no iofor- 
mation from col. Hamilton that this note was 
not destroyed: [ cannot take upon myself to 
recollect, whether I received: the information 
that it was not destroyed from Mr. Harrison or 
Mr. Huskisson ; but much about the same 
time that Mr. Huskisson had stated himself to 
have received that information, I became pos- 
sessed of that fact. I wish to state, that the 
circumstances which have been stated by Mr. 


Perceval respecting the determination -to com-_ 


municate, from the first moment of our iuter- 
course upon that subject, was my determina- 
tion as well as his. -I wish further to state, 
that as soon after the note was reported to me 
to have been destroyed as I could possibly 
make the communication, I made the commu- 
nication to the gentlemen whom I mentioned 
before, lord Henry Petty, general Fitzpatrick, 
and Mr. Whitbread: I wish to add,-that I 
mentioned it to those gentlemen, as Mr. Whit- 
bread stated, on the Monday preceding capt. 
Sasdon’s first examination, and that on the 
day preceding his second examination, I men- 
tioned it to my learned friend sir Arthur Piggott, 
and to my learned friend Mr. Leach. 


Rev. JOHN JOSEPH ELLIS, was called in, 
and examined. 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


You are aclergyman? Iam. 

In what situation of life are you? One of 
the masters of Merchant Taylors School. 

Do you know a person of the name of Fa- 
very; Mrs. Favery? Not by that name. 

By what-name do you know a person, who 
has presented herself atthis baras Mrs. Favery ? 
Elizabeth Farquhar. 

Did she live in your service? Yes. 

To whom did you ‘apply for the character of 
Mrs. Farquhar, before she came into your ser- 
vice? “To Mrs, Clarke. 

Mrs. C. who has been examined. here this 
evening? Yes. — é' 

Where did Mrs. C. live at the time you ap- 
plied for Mrs. Farquhar’s character? In Golden- 
Jane: - 

Do you recollect the year in which: Mrs. 
Farquhar came into your service? It was.in 
the beginaing’ of July, 1800, and, with the 
exception of three months, she lived in my fa- 
mily two years. i 

‘You were not, at that time, a carpenter? 
By ‘no means,I was not, » 

Did you apply to Mrs, C. for the character 
_ ofthis servant? I did. 2 

Can you recollect what name -you repre- 
sented to. Mrs, C. the servant stated to belong 
to her? - Elizabeth Farquhar. 

Are you certain that you asked Mrs. C. for 
the character of a servant whe called herself 
Elizabeth Farquhar? Certainly. 
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Did you ever know of Mrs. C. calling upon 
Mrs. Farquhar while she, continued in your 
service? Yes, repeatedly. , rat 

Did Mrs. C. come in.a carriage or on foot to 
see Mrs, Farquhar? .L-rather think on foot, I 
never observed a carriage, 

Did she: stay auy time with her when she 
came there? Sometimes half an Hour, some- 
times.an hour. ; io sonlg 

You say frequently, can you say whether, it - 
was eight or ten times'in the period of her living 
with you? . i should think full that. 

Did. she come to visit. Mrs. Farquhar as an 
acquaintance, or for what purpose did she 
come ?. Her visits appeared to me to be very 
familiar, principally in the morning. sine 

Did you understund whether there was: any 
relationship, between Mrs, C. and Mrs, Farqu- 
bar? From the familiarity that subsisted be- 
tween them, I surmised as much. 

Did you live in the same place during the 
time Mrs, Farquhar lived with you, or did you 
change your residence?) I have hved in my 
present residence fourteen years. 

Then during the whole time Mrs. Farquhar 
was living with you, your town residence was 
constantly where it isnow? Where it is now, 

Had you occasion while she lived with you, 
to take your family to the sea-side for their. 
health ? Only once, while she lived with'me. 

Did. you go with your family upon that oc- 
casion? | did. 

- Did you leave your family there, or come 
back with them? I went with them, and re- 
turved with them. . 

You stopped with them the wholetime? Yes,: 
and returned with them. 

Was ‘Mrs. Farquhar with you .during the 
whole time? She was with me during the 
whole time. . 

Had “you any reason to know from Mrs. 
Farqubar whether she was a married or a 
single woman, at the time she lived with you ? 
I considered ber a single woman, aud bad no 
reason to suppose the contrary. 

Had you any reason. to know from her whe- 
ther she had a mother living at the time? I. 
know, she had a mother living, because she left 
my service after she had been in my family a 
twelve-month, for the space of three months, to 
nurse her mother, who..was reported to be 
very ill. 

Had you any means of knowing where her 
mother lived at the time Mrs. Farquhar was 
in your family? 1 know it was somewhere 
about Tavistock-place, but where I did not as- 


| certain, 


From what did you learn that? From Eli- 
zabeth Farquhar herself. ; 

That she lived. near. Tavistock-place ? Some- 
where in that. neighbourhood. 

Have you seen Mrs. Farquhar lately *. I'saw 
her last night. 

What occasion had you for seeing her last 
night ?. She called upoo me, and requested 
particularly to see me, and. the motiye of her 


visit was, that she felt herself extremely ashaia> 








a 
i: 


bea 


’ 


name in the manner that she had done; and 
further, to say that she did not know how to 
appear before this honourable house this even- 
ing, because you would not give her any credit 
for what she might state hereafter.. I would 
further add, that she observed it was from mo- 
tives .of delicacy she withheld my name and 
my place of residence, and being taken by 
Sur, e 

/ Delicacy to whom? | Delicacy to my family. 

Did she say it was out ab dilicacs to vee 
family she mentioned you to be a carpenter? 
She stated that she felt particularly ashamed 
that she had stated what she had relative to my 
profession. 

_ Did you learn from her that: she knew you 

had been summoned to be a witness at this 
house? She knew it from reading the paper 
yesterday. 

aa inform you that she knew it? Yes, 

id. 

What did your family consist of at the time 
you went to the sea-side? At that time my 
family consisted of three children. 

Was your wife alive? Yes. 

She went with you? Yes, she went with me. 


(By Mr. C. Adams. ) 


Were you ever present at any of the visits 
you described to have happened between Mrs. 
C. and Mrs. Farquhar? Never. 

How then docs it happen that you know that 
great familiarity passed between them ? Though 
I-have not heen present in the room with 
them, I have seen them meet together at m 
door, and they have addressed each other wit 
great familiarity. 

(By Lord Folkestone.) 

Have yon seen that Mrs. C. lately? This 
evening in the lobby ; but not to speak to her. 

That is the same Mrs. C. who used to visit 
this Mrs. Farquhar? The very same. : 

Has Mrs. Farquhar been in your family at 
any period since that time? Not since she 
left my service in the month of May 1802. 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
In what situation in your family did Mrs. 
Farquhar live? As nursery-maid. 

Have you seen Mrs. Farquhar here? I saw 
her pass through the lobby this evening ; but 
not to speak to her. 

[Mrs. Favery was called in.} 


Mr, Ellis. This is Mrs. Farquhar, 


Mrs, FAVERY. was examined. 
(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Is that the Mr. Ellis whom you represented : 


as a carpenter the other night? Yes, it is; I 


‘had no other motive in disguising Mr. Ellis 


than my respect for the family, to bring a gen- 
shania trons the. palpi to the bar: id ae 
“What is your name? My name is Favery. 








sy 
a 
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ed, and much hurt that she had mentioned my | . 


How long have you been called by the name 
of Favery? Always. 
- Have you not been called by any othername? 
I took her name by Mrs. C.’s permission ; I 
asked-her if I might, and she said yes,-I might 
take that name if I pleased; that I might get 
more respect shewn me. 
. When was that? Some years ago. 

How long ago? Ten years ago; it is be 
tween six and seven years ago since I lived 
with: Mr. Ellis. 

How long have you been acquainted with 
Mrs, C.? Ever since she was married. : 

How long is that ? It is 12 or 13 years ago; 
I cannot exactly say. 

Were you in Mrs. C,’s service when you 
desired you might take her name? Yes, I was, 

And that you might gain more res she . 
told you to take her family name when you 
were living in her service? » Yes. ' 

Had you ever taken that name before? No, 

What name did you go by before? - Always 
my own name. 

What was that name? Favery. : 

How long is it that you have dropped the 
name of Farquhar, and taken to the more or- 
dinary name of Favery? I am not obliged to 
answer those questions; I did not come here 
on that account.—[The Chairman directed the 
Witness to. answer the question. ] . 

How long is it that you have dropped the - 
name of Farquhar, and taken to the more or 
dinary name of Favery? I might take it if I 
pleased ; I was not forced to take- Mrs. C.’s 


| name ; she told me I might if I pleased, and I 


did it. 

When did you drop the name‘of Farquhar, 
and take again the name of Favery? When I 
went back to err N! ra 

Was that that you.might have more respect 
from the name of Favery, or out of delicacy 
to Mrs. C.’s family? More to- Mrs. C.’s fa- 
mily than to myself. 

think you just told me, that in Mrs, C.’s 
family it was, that for the sake of having more 
respect you dropped the name of Favery, and 
topk the name of Farquhar? That was to go 
to Mr. Ellis's; it was when I went there; and 
when I went back to Mrs. C. I told you my 


name was Favery. 


Was it not to disguise from the family of 
Mrs. C, that your name was Farquhar, that 


‘you took the name of Favery? Mo, I had no 


cause to disguise myself in any point whatever ; 
Thave avardine jane thing that I was ashamed 
or afraid of ; I had no call to disguise myself 
in any point whatever. 
Where does your father live? In his grave. 
Where did he live? In Scotland, 
What name did he goby? Favery. 
Has your mother married since your father 
died? My mother is dead. 
_ How long is it since’ she is dead? Some years 
ago. 
How many years ago? I cannot recollect ; 
such questions as that put to me. 
Did your mother die before your father? 


J 

















a) 





_No, my father died first, and my mother after- 
wards, lien 1Nix. ois 
Were you come to England before your mo- 

ther died. ? Yes. vt 

Were you in Mr. Ellis’s service before she 
died? No. . y 

Did you ever go to see yout mother when 

ou were in Mr. Ellis’s service? No, I did not. 

Did you continue in Mr. Ellis’s service from 

the first time you went into it till the last time 
you quitted it, without interruption? I went 
away from Mr. Ellis’s; Mrs. Clarke came for 
me in a coach, with her sister, and desired me 
to come to her child, which wasill, Miss Mar 
Anne ; I went up to Hampstead to her ; 
a. said to Mr. Ellis I wished to go away; he 
said, for what reason? I said my mother was 
ill, and I wished to leave; that was not so, but 
T did not wish to offend Mr. Ellis; and I went 
to Mrs. C. again, and staid with her some time, 
and then went back to Mr. Ellis’s. 

And you told Mr. Ellis when you went back. 
you i nursing your sick mother? Yes, 

Who was it you used to visit near Tavistock- 
place, when you were with Mr. Ellis? I never 
visited any body there while I was with Mr. 
Ellis ; J did not know Tavistock-place at that 
ume. 

Who was it you used to represent to Mr. 

llis as your mother, that you wanted to go 
and see when you wanted to go out? Mrs. 
C. and her children, and‘no one else ; and if 
she was here she would represent the same. 

You nted that as a visit to your mo- 
ther? Yes, because I did not wish to tell 
him I was going there. 

You told him your mother’s name was Mrs. 
Farquhar? I did not tell him, because he 
never asked me. 

Where did Mrs. C. liveat that time? At 
Hampstead. : 

Not in Tavistock-place? ‘No, she did not ; 
and I did not know Tavistock-place at that 
time. 

Did you use to tell Mr. Ellis you were going 
to Hampstead? Only once, and he gave me 

ave to go. p 

Where did you use to tell him you were 
going to? I never told him any where ; he 
never. put those questions.to me; it was not 
above once a month, or once in’six weeks that 
Tdid go‘out. - 

Did you ever live with Mrs. C. in Tavistock- 
place? -I lived with her mother, and she lived 
there too some time after that. 

Are you any relation of Mrs..C.’s? “That is 
not a question to put to me upon the business. 
- [The Chairman directed: the Witness to at- 


ae becoming the dignity of the Commit- 
tee, 

Are you any relation of Mrs. C.’s? No, I 
‘am not a relation to her. 

What objection had you to answer that 
question? Because I think there is no reason 
to put me such questions as that, that are not: 
upon the business I was brought here upon. 
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If 
| Mr. 


tend to the questions, and to answer them in a |: 










- 


Did you never tell any body that were - 
Bape vot of Mrs. C.’s? Nol dent think % 
that I ever did. ¢ 


Can you have any doubt of that ?, Yes, I can. 

How came you to doubt about it? I lived 
with Mrs, C. to be sure; I know what you 
want to bring forward, and I will bring it for- 
ward myself; a. aaa my being mar- 
ried to Mr. Walmesley.: 

ou have any thing to bring forward about 

Walmesley ‘shall be very glad to hear it ? 

I was married to this man, and I married in 
the name of Farquhar; he was a married man, 
and I would not live with him; he had a wife 
before me, and I never cohabited with him 
when I knew of it. Lae 4 
_. How came you to marry him in the-name of~ 
Farquhar? I spoke to Mrs, C. upon it, and 
said, I am going to be married; she said, To 
whom? I said, To a coal-merchant; which I 
thought he was at the time, but I was deceived ; 
she said, I would not have him ; I said, I will, 
and I was married to him. I married in the 
name of Farquhar. 

How came you tom in the name of 
Farquhar? Because I had left Mrs. C.; she 
had not any money to:give me, and she said if 
I could get any thing upon credit, I might take 
it in her mother’s name, and so I did; and I 
took bills in. the name of Mrs, Farquhar, and 
= Farquhar paid them. 

hen was this? Three years. ago; I left 
Mrs. Clarke at the time. 

It was upon that occasion Mrs. C. permitted 
you to take the name of Farquhar? No, be- 
fore that she permitted me, I assure you. 

Then you went by the name of Farquhar 
before you married? Yes, I did. 

How long did you live with your husband? ef 
Four months; no-longer. 

Did you never represent. to your husband 
that you were related to Mrs. Clarke? No, I 
never did, : 

That you are positive of? Yes, I never did, 
indeed, do that, because he asked me several 
times, and I told. him, no,. though I went by 
that name I was not related to Mrs. Clarke. 

How came the real Mrs. Farquhar to pay so 
many bills for ‘you, which drew in her 
name? Because I lived with her daughter, 
and she gave me ao money; I never had 
above 10/. of her in my life ; I had only 10/. 
of her all the time she lived with b. r. h. in that 
house. , 

Did Mrs. C. never pay you more than 10/. 
for all your services? No; once she gave me 
5/, but never more than 15/, altogether during 
the time she lived with his royal highness. , 

But before the time she lived withh, r. h.? 
Yes, then I have been paid very. well, but I 
did not live always with Mrs: Clarke. 

You are not Mrs. Farquhar’s daughter? No, 
I positively am not Mré. Farquhar’s daughter. 

Are you not Mrs. Farquhar’s husband’s 
daughter‘by a former wife? I cannot answer 

ou that question, but I am not the present 
rs. Farquhar’s daughter, I can assure you. 
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e Cannot you answer'that question? No, I 
eannos, indeed. 
Why cannot you answer it? Supposing I did 
‘pot know my mother nor my father; ‘I \cannot 
answer to that; I cannot tell what» they did 


with me whenf£ was young, [ cannot answer |, 


such a question as that; it is impossible. 
How.old were you when your father died? “I 


am sure I cannot tell you; I donot. know my: 


own age now. 

Were you an infant when your father died? 
I believe I: was ; I did not. know my own father. 

Nor your*mother? I do not know that»I 
knew my mother. 

» Which died first? I believe my father died 
first, as far as I have beard ; I cannot say to it. 

Did you know your mother? I did not 
know my mother. 

Did your father marry again? I cannot an- 
swer to that question ; [ do not know. 

Do you mean to say you do-not know whe- 
ther your father married again? No, I cannot 
answer that question. ; 

- Did you ever hear Mrs. Farquhar'say that 
"you were the daughter of her husband by a 
former wife? No, I never did. 

But you will not state that you were not the 
daughter of Mrs, Farquhar’s husband by a 


former wife? I cannot say any thing about it,’ 


but: I.can say I am not this Mrs. Farquhar’s 
daughter; that I can answer to, 

Did you know that Mr. Walmesley was sum- 
moned to be a witness at this bar to night? 
No, I.did not know it. 

You had not heard so? No, I have not been 
told so. ete 

- Have you not seen it in the paper? Indeed 
I have not seen the paper:to day nor yesterday 
neither. 2 

Did you happen to know that Mr. Ellis was 
summoned as a witness? Yes. 

How did you know that? I went to beg 
’ his pardon; I did not wish to bring him-into it 
at all, because I thought it was quite unneces- 
sary to. bring him in. iP 

Did you know that Mr. Ellis was summoned 
to be a witness at this bar? Yes, I knew that 
che was summoned to be here. 

Do you mean that you did) know, or that 


you did not know? I did know, because, I 


went to Mr. Ellis last night. 

Did you know before you went:to him last 
night? I was told that he was in the paper, 
and I said I' was very sorry that he should. be 
put into the paper on my account. 

Who told you so? My Mistress, 

Mrs. C. told you so? Yes, I had no motive 
whatever for disguising Mr. Ellis, but only 
his family., 5... 

Had you told Mrs. C. you had represented 
Mr. Ellis to be a Carpenter? I told her last 


night.; . 
Not tilllast night? Yes. 


Are you quite sure you.did not. tell, Mrs. C. ° 
before. last. night ? - I told her I had so. repre-, 


sented Mr. Ellis; she said, Why did you do it? 
I said I did not wish to bring him. forward in 
the house. 
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If you ‘had representedhim: to be a Clergy< 


‘| man, and represented your story truly,’ how 


would ‘that have brought him forward? ‘I had 
no motive whatever for it, but to scteen’ Mr; 
Do you mean to say, that the wish to screen 
any’ person is a sufficient reason with you for 
representing the fact different than the trath? 
That: was’ my motive, and no other 
Mr. Ellis out of the Paper. 
Do you mean to say, that the wish to screen’ 
any person is a sufficient reason with you’ for 
représenting the fact different tham the 'trath? 
Yes, that was it; I wished 'to. screen Mr, Ellis 
in-every point. e 


-Do you recollect how often Mrs. C. called: 


upen you while you were living with Mr. Ellis? 


[100s 


. 


[ believe once, and her sister Miss Isabel Far- : 


quhar. 

Only once? Now | | 

Are you sure of that? Once Miss Taylor 
called upon me, and Mr. John Clarke’s wife; I 
never had any body but twice there. 

Never ‘any body called. upon you but these 
four persons?) No, I-do not: recollect ‘an 
body else calling upon me. ' 


Did. Miss Taylor call upon you alone? 


No, there was Mr. John Clarke’s wife with’ 


her. = 
Was that the Miss Taylor who bas: been 
here? Yes. j 


Did she come upon a visit to you? No, she’ 
only called to see me, and to tell me Mrs; Cy 
wanted to see me as-soon as possible; I told 
her I could not come out. 

Did you know Miss Taylor before she: called 
upon you? QO, yes. 

How long have you known her? Nine or ten’ 
years; she lived at Bayswater, and they hada 
house'in Ormond-street. 

Do you recollect Mrs. Clarke’s ever living 
with a person of the name of Ogilvy? Not 
to my knowledge, she never did. 


Did you know such a person? I have seen 





» to keep t 


- 


him; a lusty gentleman ; I have seen him in - 


Tavistock-place, two or three times: 
(By Mr. Bathurst. ). 


Had you any character given you when you: 
went to live with Mr, Ellis? Yes, I had. 

By whom was that character given? Mrs. 
Clarke or her sister; I do not know which’ 
gave it. 

Under what name was that character 
In the name of Farquhar. 


’ (By Sir T. Turton.) 


Was the person whom you represented as 
_ Ellis, that you lived with as a Carpenter, 
t 
keeping a Lineh-draper’s. shop at the other 
end of the’ town? I, never represented:such 
a thing. / 

» Did: you represent that Mr. Ellis to keep a 
shop? Yes. ' 

Then. is that statement that you made, 
wholly untrue, and a fabrication of your own? 


given? 


De 


person whom you also represented: as: — 


















, - . 
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It is quite untruethat-he was a Carpenter, ‘he 
was Sanetiines 3 bat I did not wish, as A 


have before said, to bring him forward ; it was |: 


a fabrication of my own doing, on’ purpose 
that I would not bring him forward. 


.. Was it a fabrication as to the statement that |’ 


he keptashop? He never kept a shop, to my 
rac se he isa gentleman, as:I have told 
you before. 

Do you, now recollect in what street he 
lived? I did not know last night, when I 
went there; I was two or'three hours finding 
the place out; though I had a coach to Cheap- 
side, I could not find it out when the coach 

nt me down; I never was at Mr. Ellis’s sinte 
> feft him till now. 

How long in truth did you live with Mr. 
Ellis? ; I believe, ‘as near as I can say, two 
years; I lived with him twice, 

Daring the time you lived with Mr. Ellis, 
did he change his residence? No, never. 

‘You are quite sure of that? Yes, I'am quite 
sure of that, because I found him where I left 
him. 

Were you sent with the children to Brighton, 
or to'the sea-side, by yourself? No, I went 
with Mr. and Mrs. Ellis there; I went to 
Hampstead: by myself with the children, when 
they the measles, by Mr. and Mrs. Ellis’s 
orders; but 1 did not mention that before; I 
never thought of it. ee 

You have said, that your father lived in Scot- 

‘land; in what part of Scotland? 1 do not 
know in what part he lived. 


(By General Loftus. ) 


You have'stated, that. you did not wish Mr. 
Ellis to know where you were going to when 
you went to Mrs. Clarke’s; what was your 
reason for wishing that? I had no motive, 
only people do not like to have their children 
taken about ; not that I suppose Mr. Ellis had 
any reason to suppose I should de any thing 
pa his children, or any thing that would burt 
them. 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ) 
Can you recollect where you were married ? 


es. 

Where? At Woolwich Church. 

By the name of Farquhar? | Yes,-it is three 
years ago. 

Have you any relations in town? Ido not 
know that I have any relations, or avy ac- 


quaintances ; hardly two; I keep no company, 


I hardly see any one. 
VA (The ,Witness was directed to withdraw. } 


CHARLES GREENWOOD, Esq. was called 
in;,and a copy of a Letter being shewn to: 
Kim, he.was examined as follows : 
( By Mr. Huskisson. ) a Be 


Is that in your hand-writing? Yes, it is. 
Do you know what that paper is? Yes, 


State to the 


sate: hath Committee what it is—It is a 
OL hil. ; 


‘ both, and can ‘be>of no 





, copy of a’ Letter written to Mrs. Clarke, after 


the Duke had separated from her. « 

Written by whom? Bythe Duke of York. 

Did yoo take ‘this’ copy ‘from’ the’ original 
Letter so sent? Idid. iil 

You perfectly recollect that this is a correct 
copy of the contents of the’ letter so sent? I 
conclude it was, I believe it is a correct copy 5 
I do not recollect comparing it with the original 
afterwards. - 

You copied this, in your own hand writing, 
from the Duke’s letter? Yes,I did. *° 


[The Letter was read.] 


“You must recollect the occasion whicli 
“ obliged me, above seven months ago, to em- 


. ploy my Solicitor in a suit with which I was 


‘* then threatened on your account ;' the result 
“ of those enquiries first’ gave me reason to 
“ form an dstkrcurable opinion of your Con- 
“duct ; you cannot therefore accuse me of 
“ rashly or hastily deciding against you ; But af- 
“ter the proofs which) have at last been 
“ brought forward tome, and which it is impos- 
‘ sible for you to controvert, [ owe it tomy own - 
‘* Character and Situation to .abide by the re- 
‘¢ solution which I have taken, and from which 
‘it is impossible for me to recede, An in- 
“ terview between us must be a painful task to 
ible advantage 
“to you; I therefore must Socline it.” ne 
. May 1806. 
‘‘ Copy of a note supposed to 
been Wn. by the D. 


(By Lord Folkestone.) 


Do you recollect the date of that, letter? 
Tndeed I do not. ‘ : 

You have stated that it was after the separa-.. 
tion, how long afterwards? Immediately. 

Is that docket, at the back of it, your hand- 
writing? No, it is not. Aa 

Was this letter written at the period of the 
separation, to.announce the separation, or sub- 
sequent ? It was upon the separation, imme- 
diately after ;'I believe, h. r. h. never saw her 
afterwards. 

Had he been in the habit of seeing her u 
to the time when this letter was written ? 
really do not know that, I rather think that 
within three or four days he had seen her. 


(By Mr. Charles Adam.) » 


At whose desire was the copy of that letter... 
taken? At his royal highness’s desire, ee 

Has it been in your possession ever since? ., 
I have never seen it till to-night, I believe, .. 
from'the time I tookthecopy. 

Do you know in whose - possession it has 
been? T really donot... 

To whom did you give it after having taken 
a copy of it? I left it with the Duke of 
York. ‘ ; ‘ Bere 

[A letter sent by Mrs. C. since she left the 
house, being shewn to the witness} do you bes» 
lieve that to be the D. of Y.’s hand-writing? 


have 
”? 





, 


I believe it is. 
3$T 
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Will you look at the address of that, do you 
know that hand-writing? . No, I do. notiat all. 

{The witness looked at. .another letter) 
Whose : hand-writing, is that? I think this’ is 
the same hand-writing as: the last. 

[Another letter being shewn to the Witness] 
Do you believe that to he the D. of Y.’s hand- 
writing? I believe itis, 


., [Another letter being shewn to the Witness] 
you believe that to be the D.: of. Y¥.’s |. 
hand-writing ? | I think that is thé:same hand- | 


Do 


writing. sf 
Do you know gen. Clavering’s hand-writing? 
No, Ido not. 


[The following Letters were read:]} 


letter addressed: to Mrs. Clarke, No. 9, 
Old Burlington-street, dated Friday morn- 
ing, beginning, “ Without being informed 
to what amount.”—A letter addressed to 
Mrs; C., No. 18, Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square, beginning “ If it-could be of 
the least advantage toveither of us.”—A 


A 


letter addressed to Mrs. C., dated Octr. |: 
ist 1806.—A letter addressed to Mrs. |' 


C., No. 18, Gloucester-place, Portman. 
square, beginning, ‘‘ I enter fully into 
your sentiments concerning your chil- 

, dre.” ; 

Without being informed to what amount 
“you may.wish for assistance, it is impossible 
“ for me to say how far it is in my power to 
“be of use-to you;” ' , 

“ Friday Morng. 

Addressed: “ Mrs. Clarke, No. 9,: Old 

« Burlington street.” 


“Tf it could be of the least advantage to 
« either of us, I should not hesitate in com- 
«plying with your wish to see me; but as a 
“ Mvewog must, I should think, be painful 
“<¢o both of us, under the present circumstan- 
*‘ ces, I must decline it.” , 

Addressed: “ Mrs. Clarke, No 18, Glouces- 

“‘ter-place.. Portman-square.” 
** October. 21, 1806.” 

“Tt is totally out of my power to be able ‘to 
“give you the assistance which you seem to 


% ex sl 
Asdiceied “ Mrs. Clarke, 
“ Southampton.” 


“ T enter fully into your sentiments concern- 
“ ing your children, but cannot undertake what 
“Tam not sure of performing.—With regard 
* to Weybridge, I think that you had better re- 
“ gsove your furniture, and then direct the per- 
“son who was employed to take, the house, to 
“ give it up again” et se 
‘Addressed: “ Mrs. Clarke, No. 18, Glou- 
“ cester-place, Portmanh-square.” 


C By Mr. Charles Adams.) 


{To Mr. Greenwood).—Were you in the fre- 
quent habit of copying h. r. h.’s letters? No. 


- ‘Did h.r. h. give’ you any particular reason 
for wishing you to copy this letter? I think I 


was with the D. of Y. at the time he wrote that 

‘ietter, and as he peels copies letters thathe 

does write: himself, that I undertook to copy it 

‘to. save him the trouble. ‘abate 
’ [The witness withdrew. 


‘CHARLES TAYLOR, Esq: a‘member of the! 
| house, attending in his:place, was examined 
by the Committee, as follows: 


Do you. believe that to, be 
hand-writing? Yes, I do, eka 

Are you acquainted with his. hand-writing ?. 
Yes, I am, a 

Did you ever see gen. Clavering write? How, 
could { possibly assert I knew his. writing, if I 
had. not, , ds 


[The letter was read, dated the 8th Feb. 1 808 ] 


“ Limmer’s Hotel, Conduit-street, 
8th Feb. 6 P. M,” 
‘ My dear Mrs. C———-; I have just heard 
‘that you had it in contemplation to sub- 
“€ poeena me before the house of commons ; 
“ the report 1 hope.is unfounded; at all 
“events, I am particularly to beg, that 
“ you will take every care that my name. 
“ even be in ho shape-whatever, or on any, . 
® account, brought befure the house of. 
“commons... As being a family man, the. 
“world would be inclined to attribute mo-. 
“ tives to our acquaintance, which, tho’ 
“ not existing, all the arguments in the uni- 
“ verse would not persuade them to the. 
“contrary. .With great regard, truly yrs., 
“ H. M. Cuaverine.” 
“ Mrs. Clarke, “ In haste, 6. P. M.? 
‘* Westbourn-place, Sioane-street.” 


gen. Clavering’s 


THOMAS LOWTEN, Esq. was called in and, 
examined. 


(By Sir Thomas Turton.) 


You.are a solicitor? I am an attorney: at™ 
law and solicitor. 

Do you remember being employed, by. Mr. 
Adam in the year 1805 to make any inquiries 
relating to’ Mrs: Clarke? Ido. The first ap- 

lication to me upon that subject was from 

. vr. h. the D. of Y. in the month of Oct.’ 1805, 
in conséquence of a letter which had been writ- | 
ten to him. I had the honour to see h. r/h., and 
he communicated to me the. business in which 
he wished me to be employed, and’ I ‘acted 
professionally and confidentially for ‘him upon ’ 
that occasion. é 

Tn the course ‘of such inquiries did you ‘re- 
ceive any and what proofs that Mrs. C. had_ 
made-use of h. rh. the D. of Y.’s name to raise 
money ?. I cannot say that I'did in any inqui- 
ries that I made, discover that she had made 
use of the D. of Y.’s name to faise gory It 
appeared to me that in consequence of the pro- 
ona she had‘ from the D. of Y., and the 
way she ‘lived, many pérsons were induced to 
trust her further than I think they would have - 
done, if it had not been for that protection. . 

















In the course of that inquiry did any pecuni-, 
ary transaction turn out, in, which Mrs, U. was 
concerned, that, in your opinion, injured in 
any degree the character of h. r. h.. the D. of 
Y.? My inquiries upon that occasion were not 
divected to the purpose of knowing what trans- 
“actions she had with respect to money, con- 
cerns, they. were of a nature. which regarded 
Mrs. C.’s husband and her family rather than 
the mode in which she acquired money. 

Do I understand youto say you were not di- 
rected by Mr. Adam to investigate the circum- 
stance of any pene transaction in which 
the use of the D. of Y.’s name had been made? 
I do not particularly recollect that Mr. Adam 
ever directed me to inquire particularly as to 
any transaction in which the D. of Y.’s name 
was made use of with respect to money; he 
had communication upon that subject with a 
gentleman who was more at liberty to go about 
than I was, which was Mr, Wilkinson. 

Do not you: recollect. Mr. Adam stating to 

ou, that be considered the conduct of Mis. C, 
had been very incorrect in pecuniary transac- 
tions, in the use of the D. of Y.’s name? Ido 
not recollect it. 

Do you recollect stating upon paper the re- 
sult of your investigation of the inquiries to b 
xh. the D, of Y.?.In the beginning of the 
month of May 1806, having enquired as much 
evidence as appeared to me to be: necessary for 
the purpuse of satisfying the D. of Y. on the 

_ subjects on.wbhich I was:employed, those seve- 

ral matters which did so come to my knowledge 

were reduced to writing, and I do not know whe- 


ther through Mr. Adam or some other person. 


were communicated to h. r.h, the D. of Y. 

. When you had finished the examination, did 
you communicate the. result of it with the 
proofs to.h.'r. h. the D. of Y.? I put them into 
a.train, and they went toh. r. b. I did not de- 
liver them myself; I knew from h. r, bh, that he 
had them. ; 

-. To whom did you deliver them. to. be con- 
veyed tu h. r. h.? As -to the hand, whether I 
delivered them myself, or any clerk, or any ser- 
vant, I cannot tell. 

. .Were they conveyed by yourself or any 
other confidential person ? - I really do not re+ 
collect. . 

Are you'sure that the result, and the docu- 
Ments .upon which that result. was founded, 
were communicated to h. r. h.? I have got.in 
my pocket the thing that I:commnnicated to 
b..r. he. communicated. all such things. as 
appeared to.me to be necessary and proper. 

Are you:sure that the reselt, and the docu- 
ments. upon which that result was. founded, 
were communicated.to h. r::he? I believe they 
were. Yet, pnd Her, 03 

Do you recollect, that with those papers 
there were any documents :to prove, that any 
rss cing Pre a in the D. bf ¥.’s name,.by 
Mrs. C.? I think there were not, but the paper 
will speak for. itself. ; 

_ Do you know the reverend William Wil- 
diams ? I-know very little .of-him; J remember 
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him some. years ago bejag about the Court of 
King’s Bench, and very troublesome to Mr. 
William Jones the Marshal. 

Have you seen nothing of bim lately? 
never saw him oll that night hé was. before this 
house, for 7 or 8 years. ~ if 63 Ss 

You did vot see the rev. W. Williams lately, 
before he was examined at this house? 1 saw 
him about.7 o’clock that evening, 

Was that. previous to his examination before 
the Committee? It was. ‘ 

Wus no application made to you by Mr. 
Williams, .or by you to Mr. Williams, before 
that ? I had no application from Mr. Williams 
nor did I make any to Mr. Williams, nor did 
see Mr, Williams, except about three minutes 
in the ighby about seven o’clock, before be was 
examined. 

-Had you any reason for thinking Mr. Wil- 
liams insane? I was induced to think, very 
indifferently of him, as to his character and'sa> 
nity, 7 or 8 years ago, on his calling upan me ; 
I wrote to my friend Mr, Jooes che Marshal, 
and in answer I received a letter from bim say- 
ing, have nothing to do with: Mr. Williams, for 
he is mad, 


> 


( By Lord Milton.) 


Do-you recollect sending any person to Mr, 
Nicholls at Hampstead, some days ago? I do. 

Who wasthat person? It was Mr. Thomas . 
Wright, who lives upon Haverstock bill, near 
Hampstead, 

What was the object of sending Mr. Wright 
to. Mr. Nicholls upon that occasion? I ‘seut 
Mr, Wright to find out where Mr. Nicholls 
lived, as 1 was told he had removed from 
Hampstead to a farm, and Mr. Wright being a 
resident at Hampstead, I thought him most 
likely to find out where it was he lived. 

Why did you wish to find out where he lived? 
I had received intimation bya letter, that Mr. 
Nicholls could give material evidence as to the 
matter of inquiry before this honourable house. 

What description of evidence? ft was re- 
specting Mrs. Ciarke and Mr; Dowler living at 
his. house.in 1807 and 1808.. ; 

Did you wishto inguire after any letters ¢ 
were 35 ye be in the possession of Mr. 

I did not wish. to inquire, for I knew 
nothing of ‘any letters that were in bis posses- 
sion till he came to be examined before this 
honourable;house. 


( By Mr. Alderman Combe.) 


In the representation you made, of the result 
of the inquities into the conduct of ‘Mrs. C:, 
was any part of it that she had raised money 
under the real'or fictitio’s patronage of military 
promotion?. It didnot occur to mein my:en- 
quiry, that any such transaction’ had /taken 
ore it was not part of my enquiry; I never 

ieved one word upon that subject. © = > 

(By Mr. Bankes.) ef 

Have you -had‘any interview with gen. Cla- 

vering during the course of this enquiry? On 








- 
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the day that gen. Clavering was first examined, 
he called upon sae tae Teopiat rigs, 1h 

Did he call,upon you previous to his examina- 
tion 2° He dids: isi. gies pe Ged Seed 

» What. passed: in that- conversation ? I will 
state as nearly as I can;Gen. Clavering when 
he came to me said, that he had seen'the state- 
ment made by Mrs. ‘C.in which his name had 
been mentioned; that he could contradict that 
statement very materially ; he gave me his-ac- 
count of the contradiction, of which'I-made a 
memorandum in> writing; after that, ‘to my 
surprize, when I came down here, gen. Claver- 
ing came to where I was at Alice's Coffee-house 
with a letter ready written, addressed to ‘his 
majesty’s Attorney General, im which he made 
use of my name.l thought improperiyg and I 
desired that my.name might not be introduced ; 
but that if he had any thing to communicate to 
the’ Attorney General he would write: it in his 
own name. 

Did you advise gen. Clavering to write a 
fetter to the Attorney General or any other 
member of this house ? I did not advise him in 
any other way than I have just now stated. 

What advice did you give, to .gen. Glaver- 
ing? Not to make use of my name in any letter 
he might write to the Attorney General. 

That is negative advice; what positive ad- 
vice did you give him? I did not give ‘him any 
. advice to offer himself to Le examined; but 
‘ that if he could give any contradiction to Mrs, 

C.’s evidence, I thought it would be material 
he shuuld be examined. 

| Did you advise him to offer himself to be ex- 
amined, if his evidence could : materially con- 
tradict Mrs. C.’s? I did not advise him to offer 
himself voluntayily to be examined. 

Did you give him any advice; as the result of 
your conversation with him?'I really thought 
gen: Clavering ‘competent to advise himself 
upon the ee I did not give him any ad- 
vice further than common.conversation, to say 
if you will be examined send in your letter; I 
was not consulted by him by way of advice. 

*. ‘What was. the occasion of his coming to 
communicate with.you? 1 really do not know ; 
he said when‘he: came ift, that he hada state- 
ment to make that would contradict Mrs C,’s 
statement ; and) I think he said that he had 
seen col. Gordon, and’that he had desired him 
to call uponme. *> - et 

Did you understand that he came to you, in 
eonsequence of the desire of col, Gordon? I 
believe partly from the desire of ‘col. Gordon, 
and partly a wish of his. own to con- 
tradict the statement made by Mrs. C.; so I 
understood it. 4 

‘Did be ask you what would be the best 
course for him to. pursue, after his conversation 
with you * Hedid not, aM 

» Did he’ say that: he should write any fetter 
to the Attorney General, or anyother member 
of parliament? He did not. 

’ At the time be left you, did you suppose he 
was about to..offer himself ds a voluntary wit- 
-ness before this committee? When he left me 

ye 


| any other 





in the’ Temple I did not'suppose or expect's 
such @ thine 3. when ‘he snr me pene t 
Coffee-house I did'expect it. smn 
» Did*you put any questions to him, to know 
what any evidence he could communicate to 
this Committee might be ? I did; I asked gen, 
Clavering several questions as to his‘ knowledge 
of Mrs, C.; how long he had known: lier, 
where he had seen her, where he had seen her 
last, and other questions, which occurred’ to 
me as proper for the investigation of the busi- 
ness in which I was engaged. ‘ 

Did you ask: him any question, whether he 
had offered Mrs. C. any money for premation, 
or for raising a regiment, to be procured through 
her influence with the D. of Y.? Idid not;'I 
should: have thought it most impertinent, ds: 


could not conceive a general officer could be 


guilty of any such conduct. : 
Did he communicate any such information 
to you? Certainly not. 
id you question him génerally with regard 
to bis communication and intercourse and uc- 
quaintarice with Mrs. C.? I did; and it ap 
ed to me, from ‘the paper. whicii be pro- 
duced, that Mrs. C. was making use of him for 
the purpose of getting some pergon promoted . 
from one regiment to another; and it appeared 
that a letter, dated in the Temple, andap- 
parently signed by a, Mr. Sumner, contained a 
recommendation of that person so wished to be 
romoted, and who, he stated to’ me, Mrs. -C, 
represented as a relation of an hon. mem» 


-her of this house, and which letter he was to 


transmit to the D. of Y., in order to obtain | 
that promotion, ! 
Did you ask him, whether he had maintain 
ed any correspondence with’ Mrs.:C. upon the 
subjects of military promotion, or matters con- 


nected therewith? I did not; and I knew of no 


ether instance than the one I have just men- 
tioned. . \ 

Did he give you to understand, that he had 
communicated to you fully all that passed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Clarke upon the subject 
of military promotions, or matters’ connected 
therewith? He did not say any thing to me 
apon that question, further than I have stated 
to the Committee. ; 

Did he inform you that he had shewnsa 
letter, addressed to the Attorney General, to 
n before he shewed it to you? 
Idonot recollect that he did; there were’ two 
other persons present when he shewed it to me. - 

-Are you sure you advised him to omit 
your name out of letter? Iam. tyes 

Are you sure that ‘he omitted: it in conse- 
quence of your representation to him? He 
destroyed the first letter, and he wrote another, 
and read it to me, without my name being im- 
serted in it. . 

Did you ‘make any observations upon the 
second letter? I. cannot say that I did, Ido 
not recollect that I did. | 


(By Mr. Whitbread.) 
din the ‘conversation that you have stated te 


7 
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have passed between gen: Clavering and you, 
did the words “ If you will be examined, you 
fad better send a letter;” pass’ at Alice’s 
Coffee-house, or in the previous interview with 
gen. Clavering? T said, if you will be examin- 
ed, you had bettersend a letter; that was at 
Alice’s Coffee-house. 

Did you advise gen. ‘Clavering to call‘upon 
Mr. Ogilvie, or any other persons, touching this 
inquiry respecting Mrs. C.? Gen. -Clavering 
mentioned the name of Mr. Ogilvie to me, as 
being the person who first introduced him to 
Mrs. C., and said he could get this information 
from Mr. Ogilvie; and it 1s possible I might 
say, then you had better see Mr. Ogilvie. 

‘Did gen. Clavering give you any ‘account 
afterwards of having seen Mr. Ogilvie? I think 
he did, but I will not be positive; Ido not re- 
collect any thing that he said. 

You have mentioned, that before Mr. Nicholls 
came to'the house of commons to be examin- 
ed, you were not aware that he was in possession 
of any letters; did you see those letters before 
Mr. Nicholls came to the bar of the house with 
‘them ? I did see four bundles of letters in the 
possession of Mr. Nicholls. 

Did you examine those bundles? I believe I 
turned over many of the letters, ‘but I did not 
read any one of them. wet 

Were they examined in the presence of Mr. 
Nichalls' or any other person? The examina- 
tion that I had was in the presence of Mr. 
Nicholls, and did not last five minutes’; other 
persons were present; Mr. Nicholls’s wife was 
present? I returned att the letters as I received 
them from him, , 


(By Mr. Robinson.) 


Did you know of any sums of money paid by 
h. r. h.to Mrs.’C., during her residence in 
Gloucester-place ? I did not. 

Have you with you the paper, on which you 
wrote the result of your conversation with gen. 
Clavering? I have not. ? 

Have you in your recollection ‘the contents 
of that paper, so as to enable you to’state it to 
the house? I believe that paper which was 
the rough copy of a paper which I wrote in 
He Temple, was sent into the house with ‘his 
letter. $ 


(By Mr. Beresford.) 


Did you recommend gen. -Clavering, to send 
in that examination ; was it inclosed in the let- 
ter, or how was it sent? It was given, I be- 
lieve, to gen. “Clavering open, without ' being 
inclosed in any letter. 

Was it in your hand-writing or gen::Claver- 
ing’s? In mine: mk 20 , 8 

Was it inclosed in the ‘same cover as 
Clavering’s letter?» Certainly not. , 

What do you mean by saying that it was 
sent in with the ‘letter? -I believe I gave iit to 
gen. Clavering in the Coffee-house::! » || 

Who were present when you: turned! over 
those letters of Mr. Nicholls's ? : MrsNicholls, 

‘Mrs. Nicholls and Mr. Wright, tweed 


| acquainted with: many other: 





Nobody élse? “Nobody else. © 
* [The witness was directed td withdraw. 
Mr.’ Beresford stated his wish to" procore 
the fullest information on this subject, in 
order to trace the conduct of that officer | 
ab initio. | '” hey 
/ Gemveal Wgsihen vindicated the. charac- 
ter of gen.. Clavering, from any im 
ihiitmediond He did “hope; thet wtiee 
and honourable life*in the service of his 
country, would-not be’ aspersed without 
the fullest proof of what. he conceiyed 
could not be substantiated.’ 


[The Witness was again called in.] 
(By Mr. Robinson.) 


Have you-any and -what ‘reason to believe 
that Mrs, C. ever raised any money on the cre- 
dit of the D. of Y:?) Ido not know that Mrs! 
C. ever raised any money on the credit of the 
D. of Y.; that she. might get. a great dealef 
credit with tradesmen for goods supplied to 
her in consequence of living-in the way*in 
which she did. Face 

In consequence of the inquiries which ‘¥ 
made, did you find that Mrs. C. had ever raised 
any money upon the credit of the D. of Y.?: FE 
cannot say expressly that ever I did fidd it ia 
any’ other-»way than I have before stated, that 
she got into debt to various tradesmen toa 
considerable amount, who were induced to trust 
her in consequence of her-connection with the 


| Duke of York. 


(By Mr. Adam.) 


Look ‘at’ the subpeena inclosed in the letter 
which you have ;: what is the name’ of ‘the 
cause in which that subpena was? Turner 
against Mary Aon Clarke. rea 

Do you know from your situation as clerk’ of 
Nisi Prius in Middlesex, whether that cause 
was entered for trial in Middlesex? I recollect 
perfectly that it was entered for trial, and it 
stood for trial, I’ believe, upon the 12th of 
May 1806 ; just before the cause was to be 
tried it was withdrawn. wre - vs 

State how you received that letter -with the 
subpeena inclosed? I cannot-positively recol- 
lect: I rather believe Mr. Adam communicated 
it to me; or what other gentleman who liad 
communication with the D. of Y. did so, I 
really do not know. 42 ital cis 

Look at the signature of that letter, and 
merely read the name at- the’ bottom of it? 
The name appearing at the bottom of this let~ 
teris:Henry Turner. : . by s 

Are you acquainted with him? Justas:T’am — 

i persons intown; — 
Hag not know ‘that ever I:spoke-to him in my 
1 e.- ys oon 

‘Do-you know ywhat: he: is?)°1 believe’ a 
Pawnbroker, in Princes’-street, Leicester-fieldsy . 
-» Da you know the hand-writing? “I donot.. 

How do you know that itis his hand-writing? 
avi foe Su ty 





/ 
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I believe it to be the +hand-writing of Henry 
Taree, who I know was living in Jobe-street, 
jiden-square. ~ 
Do you know that Mr. Henry Turner, who 
lives near Golden-square, is the Mr. Hen 
Turner who signed that letter? I do not. 
. (By Mr. Whitbread.) 
- During the connection between the D. of Y. 
and Mrs.'C., did. you ever know that ‘Mrs. C. 
raised money upon'the credit of the D. of Y.’s 
name? Idonot. . 
_. [The Wituess was directed to withdraw.] 
~ JOHN WILKINSON, Esq. was called in, 


and examined. 
* (By Sir T. Turton.) 


In what capacity do ‘you live with Mr. 
Lowten? -I.do not live with Mr. Lowten, e 
. In what capacity are you ever employed by 
Mr. icmmat i oe ro frequently employed 
by. Mr. Lowten in the transaction of various 
businesses that arise in his office. : 

Do, you recollect being employed by Mr. 
Lowten in the year 1805, to make any inqui- 

Ties relating to Mrs. C.? - I was. 

_ dn the course of such inquiries, have you any 
proof that, you can give to this house, of any 
‘Montiey transactions in. which Mrs, C. made use 
ofthe D. of ¥.’s uame? I really do not know 


what this: house. would consider as’ proof; it 


came tomy. knowledge in the month of May, 
that the D.of Y. had ‘received notice that he 
was ,to be ‘subpeenaed in an. action brought 
against Mrs. C. for money due to a man of the 
name of Turner: Mr, Turner’s attorney, Mr. 
Batchelor, called upon me, and informed he 
was gomg to serve the D. of Y. with a sub- 

na, and. read me a--letter, which he: said he 


id advised his .client to send with the sub-_ 


- pena; but I had no proof that the money was 
due from. Mrs. C. 

.- De. you, know of any instance in Mrs, C. 
made use of the D. of Y.’s name tuo raise mo- 
ney? Ido not of my.own knowledge. 
«> [The witness was directed to withdraw. 


Miss MARY ANN TAYLOR was calledin, 
esas _ and examined. 
(By Sir Thotaus Turton.) ~~ 
In your. former. examination, have yon not 
said that you were very, intimate with Mrs. C., 
= frequently visited at .Gluucester-place? 


‘When the D...of Y. was present at those vi- 
sits, was there any body an . besides, at 
‘any time, that you can recoilect f, None ex- 

ithe servants ever.) 
x6 those. jans, did.the conversation in 
Peruperare eerie ee end unrestrained ? 
es, quite so, ; 
» Do-yoo recéllect; at any :time, when you 
were ipeesent, any conversation taking | 
between Mrs. C.:andh, r. h.ithe.D. of ¥. rela- 


time about col, French. 





_ Recollect, whether at that conversation rela- 
tive tocol. French, you are perfectly sure thene 
was nobody present but Mrs. C, yourself, and h, 
r. h, the D. of Y.? Yes, 1am very certain of it, 

Are you sure that the words that.were used 
‘by Mrs..C,, on the occasion of the.D. of Y,’s 
referring to her upon the conduct of col, French 
towards her, were, that his behaviour was mid-. 
lings but not very well? Yes, . : 

ou are sure those were the words? . Those 
were the words. ‘ 

Did you at any time afterwards have any 
conversation with Mrs,.C., relative to the ob- 
servation of the D.-of Y. upoo col. French's 
business? _ Not till within these three weeks or 
a month, | 

What was the conversation you had at that 
time? She asked me, if'I recollected the D.-of 
Y. mentioning col, French’s name in my pre- 
sence. ' 

‘Did any thing else pass upon that occasion? 
I immediately recollected the circumstance, and 
told her. ; 

Did Mrs, C. make any reply to that observa- 
ston, and what? I do not recollect what she 
said, 

Do you at all recollect any further conversa- — 
tion that passed at the time, when the D.of Y. 
made that observation relative to col French's 
levy, besides what you have already given in 
evidence? No, nothing at all upon that sub- 

t. ; 

Do -you recollect at any time, Mrs. C.’s:stat- 
ing in your presence to the D. of Y., any wish 
in favour of any application for military: promo- 
tion? Never. . 

Do you recollect at any time Mrs. C. apply- 
ing to the D. of Y. in your presence for money ? 

oO z ; 

Did any conversation at any time take place 
in your hearing between h. r. b. the D. of ¥, 
and Mrs.C.,,with respect to the pecuniary diffi- 
culties under which she laboured ? No, never. 

ou recollect that Mrs. C. ever stated to 


h. r. b, the D. of Y., that col. French had . 
‘broken. any pens mise he had made 
her? No, | do not recollect it. 


Do you now know Mrs.Hovenden? Whatis 
meant by now ? 

How long is it since you have ceased being 
acquainted with Mrs. Hovenden? More than 
two years. 

Can you assign any reason for not being ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Hovenden at present? I did 
not return the dast visit she made me, I sup- 
pose that.is the reason. <5 

.Can you inform: the Committee where Mrs. 
Hovenden lived at that time? In South Moul- 
ton-street, I think, Oxford-street.. 

Do. you recoliect at what number? No, I 


‘cannot recollect the number, 


Do you recollect how long shelived in South 
Moulton-street? I never knew. 
How long had you known her before she 


lived ‘in South Moukon-street? She was there 
when fitst.I saw her. - ~ - maith 

~ How long was’ your acquaintance with het? 
Not above seven or eight months. 














. 
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» Ig Mrs; Hovenden a widow or a matried wo- 
man? She was a married’ woman, she is now @ 
widow, xa 
“Do you know where slie lives'now ?' No, not 
at all. 
{ By the Solicitor General.) 
. I think you said that till three’ weeks ago, 
you had not mentioned the expression respect- 
ifig-col, French since’ it passed’; do you mean 


to state that? No, I do not think I ever did’) 


mentionit.  * 
Then it was to Mrs. C? Yes, it was.- 
How long ago is it since you beard the ex- 
ion’ respecting col, French? I do not say 
it was during Mrs. C.’s residence in Gloucester- 


place. “ 

About how long? T cannot say. 

Was it a year, or two years ago? More’ than 
two year's ago. 

Was it four years ago 
that it was quite so much, though I cannot say. 

Was it the winter or the summer? That I 
cannot ‘recollect, 

Cannot you recollect at all'what part of the 
year it was in? No, ' 

Nor what year it was in? No. °° 

You have totally forgotten how long ago it 
was, or what part of the year it was in? Yes, I 
have quite forgotten it. ~ ti ; 

Were there any circumstance at the time 
passing which mduced you to take particular 
notice, or to bear in your recollection the ex- 
pression? The’ chief circumstance was, that I 
never saw col. French, though I had heard his 
name, which made me curious when I heard his 
name, respecting him, 

No other circumstance but the one you have 
mentioned ? No other. 

After an interval of four years, you recollect 
a particular expression, without any interven- 
ing circumstahce ever having happened to call 
it to your remembrance? O, yes, I have thought 
of it since, though I have not mentioned it. 

You had néver mentioned it to any body be- 


fore you mentioned it-to Mrs, C., three weeks 


ago? T believe'not. 

What brought it into your-thoughts so aow 
and then? The curiosity that I mentioned be- 
fore, respecting a man that I was not allowed 
to see. 


Can you recolfect what passed with' Mrs, C. | 


three weeks ago upon the occasion of this:con- 
versation respecting col. French? No, nothing. 

‘Not one expression ‘or circumstance that 
passed three weeks ago with Mrs. C.? No,I do 
not recollect-any. - ~ 

Is your memory so defective as to have for- 
gotten all that passed in the conversation three 
weeks ago with Mrs. C.? Thatis very possible, 
for it did not interest me at all. e 

Where. was it that Mrs. C. brought to your 
recollection, or enquired about col, French? At 
her house in Westbourne-place. 
i | to bring the sub- 
in an inquiry? I do not know 


_ Was it‘at that time propo: 
ject: forward’ 
abont-that;: 





? No, Ido not think |. 


Was any body present when ‘this passed ‘be: 
tween: Mrs. C. ban you? I believe not, - 

Have you forgotten that too? Yes: 

Cannot you now recollect any one fact or 
circumstance that passed three weeks ago with 
Mrs. C., or even who was present? I do not 


‘| think any body was present; dnd I do riot re- 


| collect any facet or circumstance. : 

How came Mrs: -C. to be making any inquiry 
about this? I did notvask her that. — : 

Do you mean to state you do not know upon 
what occasion the conversation between Mrs. 
C. and yourself arose.—I su something 
relating tothis business ; I did not think: of it 
at the'time, < ’ i. 

Did not Mrs. C, inform you at the time wh 
‘she was making this inquiry? I do not diol 

lect that she did.: 4 

Will you positively say that she did not ? No, 
I will not, because m8 not sure. - 

Had' any body in your ce with 
Mrs. C. prior to the inquiry, wdding ehtitiaieh 
upon the same subject? No, I believe not. 

Cannot you remember that? I cannot re- 

member it, if it was the case. 

Cannot you remember, whether three weeks 
ago any body had, in your presence, when en- 
quiring of Mrs. C. on the: subject: of milita 

romotions by the D. of Y., or any thing whic 
1s now the subject of. inquiry.—They ‘did not 
inquire in my presence. 

When you were here before you stated that 
your father and mother: were living, and of the 
name of Taylor? Yes, I did; 

Is that true? Yes. . 

Does not your father go by the name of 
Chance? He never told me thathe did.: 


[The witness was directed to withdraw, 


Mr. W. Smith objected to this course of 
examination : whether she knew or not, 
that her father went by the name. of 
Chance, was, he contended, of little con- 
sequence, He protested. (against any at- 
tempts to endeavour to draw the . witness 
into contradictions. = 

The Solicitor Generel agreed that it ‘was 
not very material ‘to the inquiry before the 
Commitee i . would oe to affect 
the credit of the witness, if it appeared 
ie egy: pees went: by oe name : 

‘aylor, but - by the. name: -o 
Chapt? foliges) oases ter 

Mr. Whitbread said it was competent ‘for 
the learned gentleman to'call evidence’td 
contradict the witness, but he would ‘main 
tain that any temporary change in her 
father’s name, arising from.embartassment 
or other circumstances,. could not. affect 
the witness’s credit.. The. questions 'press- 
ed upon heér‘om this and her -former-éafa- 
mination appeared to bé ve 


r i. : 





After some’ further’ diveussion~ 
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the Chancellor.of the Exchequer, Mr.W. 
Smith, Mr. Whitbread; and «Mr. Bathurst, 


[The Witness was agein called in, and examined, 
} ( By the Solicitor General.) ~."” 


Did: your father ever go by the: name of 
Chance? He never told me that he did. 

7 Do you-mean to state that:you never héard 
any hody call him by the name of Chance? No, 
Ido. not: think: that I ever did. 

Have: you.a doubt about it? None, I be- 

Then - a to _— ae 
-~ways passed Dy the name 0: r ot 
best of my knowledge. — * ie 

Recollect yoursélf, whether you mean to'per- 
severe in that, that throughout. the whole’ time 

a have known. your father, you never knew 

im called by any other name''than the name 
-@f Taylor? | Never, throughout the whole time 

I-have known hin. 

Do I understand -you to say, that during all 
the time you have known him, you never your- 
self, or in your presence, heard any body call 
him, by the name of Chance? ° No, never, 

Do you know: Mrs. Favery? As far as she 
was a servant of Mrs. Clarke. . 

How-long have you known her? Nearly as 
long as 1 have known Mrs. Clarke. 

How long is that? Some 8 or 9 years, I 


Did Mrs, Favery, all the time you have 


known her, go by the name of Favery, or by 
any other and what name?. When first I knew 
Mrs. C., she went by the name of Martha, but 
I did not know her surname. 
Do you mean, that Mrs. Favery went by the 
name of Martha? Yes. , 
Did-you never hear Mrs. Favery go by an 
other name than that of Favery or Martha? 
do not recollect that Idid. |. 
Did you visit Mrs. Favery when she lived 
with Mr, Ellis? I called upon her once, not 
asavisitor, | 
‘Whom did you inquire for at Mr. Ellis’s? It 
was: Mrs. C.’s sister: went with me; I wasinot 
Did note hii ai PS pees 
id, not you hear Mrs. C.’s sister inquire 
er ag ca! Favery,.or by some.other name? I 
believe Mrs. Favery.opened the door. . 
How long were you together? I cannot say. 
By what name did ‘you or your companion 
address‘ that woman? By the natne of Martha, 
And no other name? Noothername. © - 
Do you mean to state (recollect yourself be- 
fore you answer that question) that that person 
never, went by the name of Farquhar? Never, 
to.my knowledge. 
‘ou have known 
that time. a Bae Oa 
= in no part of that time did she ever go 
by the name of Farquhar?’ I never heard her 
ealted by that name. * pean 
you well acquainted with her while she 
ji lived with ' 


ved with Mr.-Ellis? Yes, she had: 


her nine years? Yes, about 


_ 


You had known her when she’ lived’ with 
ony C., previous to-her living with: Mr. Ellis? 

es. ¥ 
Do not you remember, that when she went 
to live with Mr. Ellis, she took the name of 
Farqubar? _ I never heard that circumstance. 

- Do you'mean to say, that she continued to 
-go-by the..name either of Martha or Favery, 
after she quitted Mrs. C., and.went to live with 
Mr. Ellis? I never knew her by any other 
name. ; 
Do you remember Mrs. Favery heing:mar- 
ried? There was some talk of it m the house, 
but it was starcely believed. ; 

_ Did .you. know any of the relations of Mrs. 
'Favery,? . Not one. , 

You never saw her hnsband, or the person. 
to whom there was a talk of her being married?’ 
No, never. ; 

ou ‘never saw a person of the name.of 
/Walmesley ? No, I never saw him, é 

Do you recollect your father's father? No, 
he was:dead many years before.I was born. 

hat was his name? I do not know what 
his name was; I never talked to any body 
abont him. : 


(By Mr. Cavendish Bradshaw. ) 


_ Might not..your father, from. distress, to 
avoid his creditors, have taken the name of, . 
Chance, or any other name, without your 
knowledge?.. Then how should I know it. 

Have you had a niece of Mrs, Hovenden’s 
under; your, care at any time? Yes, more than 
two years aga: she staid with me only a few 
weeks on a visit. 


(By the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Is your father now alive? Yes, he is. 

Do you know whether your mother has been 
in. custody for debt, within a short time? I 
cannot answer that. 4 ssi 

Do not. you know that your mother has been 
in execution for debt? [Here the right. hon, 
gent. expressed his regret that, he. should be 
thus compelled to hurt her feelings, Miss: 
Taylor burst into tears.] My mother has no-, 


| thing to do with the, present subject, 


[The Chairman. informed, the Witness -she 
must answer the question. | 

Do not you know that your mother has been 
in-execution for debt? . I must mpoeal tu. the 
indulgence of the Chairman; I cannot. an- 
swer it, ‘ 

The Chairman informed the Witness that, 

in bis-opinion, she most answer the question. } 

Do you know that your mother has been, in 
custody for debt? Yes.: 

How long? Miss Taylor replied in tears, 
Nearly two years. “it 

vs [The Witness was directed to withdraw. ., 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer explain- 
ed why he asked the question. He thought 
at. her. first examination that there was 
something in her answers respecting her. 





Mrs.-Clarke previous,to that. 


father and mother, which made him sup= 

















( 
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pose that she, was not, the respectable per- 
gon she. was represented. It now appear- 
ed that het father and’ mother- were not 
married. : , : ; 
_ | Mr. W: Smith put it to the house how 
far the credit of the witness was to be af- 
fected by this circumstance. _ She felt on 
the occasion, as any one. might feel. It 
was natural that she should, feel, a reluct- 
ance to disparage herself by acknowledg- 
ing that she was illegitimate. 
v. Whitbread concurred with the right 
hon. gent, that the questions were’ as pain- 
~ fal'to him’'to put as they were to the wit- 
ness to receive; but it appeared to him 
that.be had. rather overstated what she had 
said on. a former. examination. She did 
state that Taylor was her father’s name, 
but not that: it was her mother’s. It was 
by her credibility, and not by her respec- 
tability, that they were to determine how 
far they should believe her. 
Mr. Barham regretted, that these last 
uestions were put. They had: cast a 
doubt upon, the character of the witness, 
whieh was enough to extinguish her means 
of subsistence.. ; 


Mr. DEDERICK'SMITH was called: in, and J 


examined. . 
(By General. Loftus. ), 


What are you? A brazier and tinman. 

Do you know Miss Mary Ann Taylor, of 
Cheyne-row, Chelsea? Yes. 

‘How long have you known -her? I cannot 
exactly say, but I think about 15 years; I am 
not certain exactly to the time. 

Do you know her mother? Yes,Ido. _ 

How long may. you have known her mother? 
About the same time. 

Do you know her father? Yes, I do. 

Do you know what his name is? His: name 
. is Thomas Chance. ¥ 

Do you know his profession? His profes- 
sion was formerly a stock broker, but he failed, 
I believe. 

Did he ever do any business for you in that 
profession? Yes, he has. 

Did you ever make a purchase of land of 

‘him? Yes, I did. 

In what name did he conveyit? In the 
name of Chance, 

Did: he: ever tell you that he had a wife? 
br wife was Mrs. Taylor; she passed as his 
wife. ; n+ ' 

Did he ever tell’ you that he had another 
wife? No, he never told me so. : 
Did you ever apply for him at the Stock Ex- 
change under the name‘of Taylor? Yes, I have, 

Could you find him by that name? ‘No. 
Under what name did you find him? ~ The 

name.of Thomas ‘Chance. ick ve 
How 5 am he ceased to be a broker? 
Von. XII. 


4 





To the best-of my. knowledge, two years:; but 


I will not be certain, 28 ; 

Did be. do business. publicly at the Stock 
ogepecearpeny as. Thomas.Chance? Yes, 

e did. i9 

Was he known: by anyother name than that 
of Chance,?, ‘Hé was not, ° j py stent? 

Did you, ever. see him. with his daughter 
Mary Ann Taylor? \ Yes, Whave. HOU 

Did he go by. the name.of- Chance at that 
time? No, he went by the name.ofLaylor. ~ 

( By Mr. W. Smith.) 

What was your reason for inquiring. for him 
by the name of Taylor, at the Stock Exchange? 
Because at that time I did not know but what 
his name. was Taylor. ri 

How come you to apprehend that the name 
ofa nan was Taylor, whom you knew’ by the 
name of Chance? I found out then that: his 
name was Chance ;, before I. always thought 
bis name was Taylor; I found it out when I. 
began to deal with him, and not before. «~' — - 

At what time did you find out that the name 
of this person. was C ? Lcannot. exactly 
say the time, but it was that. time when { 
wanted him to.do business for me at the Stock. 
Exchange... .- hide 

By what name did the person of whom you 
are speaking, go, when you were first acquaint- 
ed. with him?) He went by the name of Tho~ 
mas Taylor. 

How long ago wasthat? O, thatisa good 
many years ago, ever since | knew him. __ 

‘ How long did he continue to go By that 
name, to the best of your knowledge and be- - 
lief? He has gone by that. tiame tilll found ~ 
out that bis.name was Chance, when he be- 
gan to do business for me at the Siock. Ex- 
change. ~ sie 

_About how ‘long ago may that be, that you 
apprehended that the true name of this part 
was Chance? My memory will not Sarnia 
me with that, but it is several years age, that 
is all I can say ; I could find it out by papers 
but my memory is very bad, and therefore 
cannot go any further 


In what neighbourhood did the party of 
‘whom you spk, live, when you knew bim by 


the name of Taylor? He lived in Norman- 
street, and he lived at Bayswater, anti all that 
time I knew him but by no other name 


‘of Thomas Taye. ; nor my family, never any 


of them knew him by any other name. ‘ 
To the best of your knowledge and belief, 
was the party universally known, in all t 
neighbourhood, by the name of Taylor, and no 
other name? Yes, hewas, _ 


( By General Loftus.) : 
Do-you recollect Mrs. Taylor and _— 
Mary Ann Taylor c our house one’ 
witha bill, or ionic of that Kind, 
cash for it? They called at my house, and 
."Paylor wanted to borrow. some ‘money 
“— ‘said she had a paper to give me as 
3 
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@ secutity, which she would not trust with any 
bodyelse. fis ee 
Did you state to them, that Mr. Chance 
= coming to. your house on that day? I 
id. eee 
’. Did they.‘then know him to’ be the person 
that you knew as Mr;'Taylor? ° Yes. 

‘Did Mary Ann Taylor make any observation, 
upon your hip at that’. Mr. » Chance” was 
coming ?~She laughed, und said tothe niather, 
we will say. we only paid Mr. Smith a morning 
visit, : 

What did Mys. and Miss Taylor or either of 
them, say or do in, consequence of your telling 
them Mr. Chance would be there that morn- 

ing? Miss parlor sail to the mother, We 

will tell my father, I think, I will not be posi- 
tive, if he Comes, that we only paid Mr. Smith 
a morning visit ; they stopped.a bit, and then 
they went away. a 


( By Sir John Sebright.) 


Are you quite sure, that when you ‘told 
Mrs. Taylor and her daughter, this person was 
coming, you madé use of the name Chance; 
are you quite sure you did not say, Mr. Taylor 
is come? I am not quite sure ;'1 think I said 
Mr. Taylor by way of a compliment. 


( By the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ” 


Have you any means of knowing that Miss 
Mary Ann ,Taylor. knew her father by. the 
thame of Chance: and if you have, what are 
thosé means? I have no mans of knowing 
that she did. atv 

[The Witness .was directed to withdraw. 


General the Honourable CHAPPLE NOR- 
TON attending in his place, was examined, 


(By Mr.-Yorke.} 


Do you recollect the state in which’ the 
army was, when h. r. h. took the command of 
’ “¥t, in‘ regard particularly, to the mode in which 

the promotions and commissions of the army 
were carried on? I -believe in- former days, 
those officers who had great weight of interest, 
_might. have got promoted very rapidly, much 
sooner- perhaps than was right or proper ; h. r. 
h. made, in’ my opinion, very salutary regula- 
tions to prevent that. I could, if it was nat 
trespassing too much upon the time of the 
Committee, speak very fully to what I believe, 
aud what has come to my knowledge, to have 
been the condact, of the Commander in Chief 
since he has been at the head of the army. 
State any particular circumstances that are 
within your own knowledge with reference’ to 
this “ere part. of se searet--e othaes 
of allothers this is a subject 1 am least able 
to speak to; but the conduct of h. r. b. with re- 
spect to the army } » Lcan speak to at 
large, That ra ‘more service to the 


army than all his ‘predecessors the Commahd- 
ers in:Chief; and-I will state in what manner ; 
in the fitst place, aud what is wery.material, I 





recollect very well that h.'r. -h., I believe’ was 


the instrument- and.the means, through the . ; 


medium, of this house,: of giving -bread to the 
soldier when be had little or nothing to. eat; 
andI will: exemplify: that, by a conversation 
I had with a. lieutenant ‘colonel of one of’ 
the best regiments in his majesty service, 
the late lord Cornwallis’s, col. York, T° was. 
very sensible of the very scanty pittance the 
soldier bad ‘to subsist on in this ‘eoantry, ‘and 
Eéndeavoured to do what F could to assist. in 
the measure ; and col. York supplied)me with 
a very strong instance, which. was when. the 
$3d._regiment was ‘about to. return home from 
a foreign station: According to the articles 
of war the commanding officer of each regi-. | 
ment so returning i 
men, that any soldier who wishes ta remain 
behind upon that station is at hberty so to do; 
the men of the 33d regiment -informed® col, 
York that it was their intention all. to ,remain 
behind, and to. continue abroad, because 
where they were they had sufficient to eat,” 
and if they came to this country they should 
not havea dinner. His r. b. first got an al- 
lowance of bread to the seldiers/ and after- 
wards of beer, and then their pay increased, 
and upon which the soidiers are véry com- 


f fortable. If it was not’ wearying the time of 


the Comniittee, I could mention another ver} 
singular instance. After the American war, 1 
recollect a soldier in my own company (I was 
in the Coldstream Regiment of Guards) that 
came home, and had been very severely 
wounded ; he was discharged from the regt- 
ment, the regiment had nothing further then 
to do with; him; he was recommended’ to’ 
Chelsea, but Chelsea had no means of taking 


care of him; and the man would: have been 


left to perish, if it had not been for the quarter- 


| master of the Coldstream, who went to the 


officers at Chelsea, and the officers at Chelsea 
did get the man taken-care of. Since that“(I 
take for granted h. r. h. was very much the 
means of doing it) ‘the York hospital was insti- 


‘| tuted; so that the menhave not been left in’ 


that distressed situation since the American’ 
war, 
In your opinion, bave the. condition: and 
discipline of the army upon the whole declined 
or improved since h, r./h. took the command ? 
I am one of those, unfortunately, ‘who: 'think 
there was a very good system in the army, — 
with regard to discipline, before h, r. h. came, 
to the head of it. igh I 
Referring to the time when-h. r. h. took the 
command of the army, and the latter part 
of lord Amherst’s time, has the state of the 
army improved since h.'r. h. took the com- 
mand? There was a very good system,’ then, 
or else our regiments would not have gained 
those advantages which they did; and I ‘really. 


do not know that it is better now than it was | 


then, if I am to speak my opinion. 


The Right Hou. General FITZPATRICK, 
., attending in bis place, was examined. 








isto make known to’ his. - 


















» oe By Me. Yorke: ) 

~ Do you recollect the state in which the Army 
‘was, when h.'r. h. took the command of it, in 
regard, particularly, to the mode in which the 
‘promotions and commissions in the army were 
Jearried on? , I'am persuaded that there is no 
officer of long standing in the service can re+ 
collect, the state of the army previous. to h, r. 
h.’s taking the.command, who will,not be ready 
to testify the very great. improvement which 
the army has derived, in every respect, from h. 
rx. h.’s management of it; I do not presume to 
give this opinion on my own experience merely,’ 
having no pretensions mysélf but that of long 
standing inthe army; I consider myself as a 
competent judge of the question; I really be- 
lieve the notoriety of this fact to every oflicer 
who has any knowledge or experience upon 
the subject, is such, as in my bumble opinion, 
to. have made. any such. reference to general 
officers wholly unnecessary ; and all I have to 
say upon this subject is, that there is no officer 
‘in the army who will contradict the fact. 


The Right Honourable the SECRETARY AT } 


‘ WAR, (Sir James Pulteney) ; attending in 
his place, was-examined, - 
‘(By Mr. Yorke.) 
~ Do you recollect the state in which the army 
‘was, when h.'r. b. took the command of ‘it, in 


regard, patticularly, to the mode in which the 
motioris and commissions in the army were 


carried on? I can only say that I concur en- 


tirely in every syllable which was delivered by 
my right hon, friend over against me (general 
Fitzpatrick); with regard to the manner in 
which promotions were carried ‘on before the 
present Commander in Chief. assumed »the 
command of the army, particularly in the pe- 
riod’ immediately preceding his appointment, 
there was certainly great abuse, and such as, 
if continued, musg have proved highly detri- 
mental to the service. It is notorious that 
rank in commissions and rank in the army, 
were got intirely by money, or what was the 
same thing, by raising a certain number of 
anen, indeed more generally by paying for.it; 


there were many instances of officers who at- 


tained their rank of inajor, I believe of lieute- 
‘nant-colonel, in the space of gne or two’ years. 
'H. r. h., soon after ‘he assumed the command, 
established a-regulation, in consequence: of 
which no officer could attain the rank of cap- 


. tain, before heshad served two years, nor that 
. Of-field officer: before, he -had served six, and I 


believe that those regulations have been rigidly 
‘adhered to; and. have been of infinite service 
to the arm . 


. State ieteie: bn your. opinion, upon the 


whole, the condition and discipline of the arm 
thave declined or improved during the time his 
¥: b..has been Commander in Chief? In. ex- ; 
‘pressing my Concurrence with what had fallen | 
‘from my right hon. ‘friend, I have answered | 
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that question, I certainly conceive that the 


condition of the army. is very considerably 
proved, and I. am certain. that its pra: avy 
particularly (meaning the discipline in the.field,) 


has improved to, a very great degree, I re- 


collect when. it was. matter of difficulty to 
tava or six regiments upon the ground, so 


I mean, as’ to. be enabled to act against aa 
enemy ; that.eperation is now performed with 
as much facility as that of placing a company.; 
when those fiveorsix regiments were so placed, 
it was a matter of great. difhculty to make. 
them move. in ap uniform.line, that js. now 
done with the utmost precision, and facility; £ 
therefore conceive, without going further, that 
the discipline of the army, and theit.power of 
action, have very considerably improved by the 
uniform, system which has been produced under 
the auspices of the present pect in 
Chief, and that to that great :part of our mili- 
tary glory is.owing.. - .- 


The Right Hon.Sir ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 
k. b. attending.in his place, was examined. 


( By Mr. Yorke.) 


Do you recollect the state in which thearmy 
was, when h. r. h, took the command of it, im 
regard, particularly, to the mode in which, the 
promotions and commissions in the army were 
carried.on? With respect to the manner’ of 
conducting promotions inthe army, I cannot 
say that I knew much about it before the pre- 
sent Commander in Chief was. appointed 5 
I rather. believe, however, from all’ I have 
heard, that it was very. irregularly conducted; 
that a regalation which existed at that time, 
that uo officer should be made a captain til} he 
had served two years, was: frequently ‘broken 
through, and that much injustice was done to 
many old officers in the army; [- know that 
since h, r. h. has -had_.the .command,-of the 
army, the regulations framed by him for mae 
naging the pramotion of the army have beea 


_ strictly adbered to,.and that the mode in which 


eral 


the promotion is conducted ' has given 
ides 


sane aoe 'T must .also state ere 
my koowledge as.a general officér of the army, 
of. the sede ie which the promotiens ofthe 
army are conducted, I have some knowledge 
of it from my official situation; and. having 
had frequently to apply to ‘bh. r. h. for pro- 
motion for different officers, in consequence..of 


applications which have ‘been made to me, I 


have never found, in any one instance, that h, 
r.h, has departed from ‘the regulations laid 
down for the promotion of the ‘army, or’ that 
he has done injustice to any individual. I'must 
also state, that.in applying to h, r. h,, which & 
frequently do for ensigncies, I have b, re 
h. invariably ready to attend to my i 

tions, and J also know that ix 2 persons -have 
got commissions from h, r..h., by applying di- 
rect to him, wi coming thedogh me. In 
respect of the state-of thie army, I can say from 
my own knowledge, as having been n tieute- 
mant.colanel in the army when h..r.:h. was ape 
pointed to.command it, and:baving a very inti- 









‘ 


we 





‘ 
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mate knowledge of it’since, that ‘it is materitilly 
improved in every respect’; thatthe ‘discipline 
of ‘the’ soldiers is improved’; ‘that owitg to the 
establishaients formed under the difections of 
_h. rh: the officers are improved ‘in ‘knowledge ; 
that the’ staff of the'drmy is tuch better than 
it' was, and much’ more ¢complete'than it was ; 
that, the cavalry is improved ; that the officers 
ofthe cavalry are better than they were ; that 
' the’army: is more’ comipléte in officers ; ‘that'the 
system of ‘subordination ‘among the officers of 
the'‘atmny is bétter‘than'it was, and that the 
‘whole system of the’ management of the cloath- 
ing of the aruiy, the interior economy of the 
régiments, 
imilitary ee of the soldiers, ‘and the mi- 
litary efficiency of the army, has’ been greatly 
itnproved ‘since h. r.h. was appointed Com- 
mander in Chief. ; 

* Do you consider the AX nan rk you have 
specified, to he owing to the personal superin- 
tenance and personal exertiotis of h. r. h. 
the'Commandeér’in Chief? ‘The improvements 
to which I have adverted, have: been owing to 
the regulations of bh. r. h., and to his personal 
supéerintendent¢e ‘and “his personal ‘exertions 
Over the general ' officers‘and others ‘who were 

’ to sée those regulations ‘carried into execution. 

General GROSVENOR, attending ‘in his 
place, made the following Statement : 

. _ I wish ‘to'state’'my homble testimony of the 
high senge “I ‘entertain’ of the advantages the 

atmy has derived from’ the‘zeal, attention, and 

care, of ‘h.'r. -h. the Commander in Chief. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, previous 

to the Chairman’s quitting his seat, ‘sug- 
gested, that as the Evidence ‘was now 
' @losed, and there would ‘be no ‘écéasion to 
ask leave to sit‘again, a day might be fixed 
for ‘taking the subject ‘into consideration. 
For the sake of ‘having the first conveni- 
' ent day fixed, he had inquired into’ the 


state of forwardness in which the printing 


of the Minutes stood, . and the result was 


that it‘would be in vain ‘td ‘expect them 
to be delivered entire before Monday. ‘As, 
however, great part of them were already in 
the hands of members, who would natu- 
rally be giving them a gradual perusal, he 
was inclined to think, on the idea of their 
being completed on Monday, that aperiod 

- of two,days might be-allowed.to interpose, 
and the ‘Report be taken into consideration 
on Thursday. H, however, ‘gentlemen 
thotght that too early a day, he had tio ob- 
jection to Friday. 

“Mr. Ee oth Was anxious. Bre ml, ! 
important a sibjéct, apid.one which ha 
pres so great a | e House should 
not be precluded 
as ney might :be able: to: pr 

_ Way o 





rein the 


-ebservation, elucidation, or contra- 


évery thing that relates to the 


from. spch further light | 





[toxe 
diction. It would also be \desirous that: - 
some farther time for consideration should _ - 
be “granted, probably till the followi 
Monday, or even till this day fortnight, 
Mr. Whitbread could not agree to .t 
suggestion of the hon. member; he thought - 
that no unnecessary delay should take » 
‘place, but still he sibmitted that the fixing 
of the day'would more properly belong to 
his hon. friend (Mr. Wardle) than to ‘the 
right hon. gent, opposite, . . 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared - 
that be:-had nu wish to take the nomina- 
tion of the day out of the hands of the hon. 
member. Friday, or any other day that 
hon. gent. ‘chose, would be equally agree- 
able. to’ him ‘with the day‘he himself ‘had 
suggested. © sic 
Mr. Wardle said, Thursday or Friday 
were equally agreeable tohim. — 

r. Wharton then left the Chair; the 
house resumed, and the Report was 
‘brought up, ordered to be printed, and the 
whole question was ordered to be taken 
into consideration‘on this day ‘se’nnight. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn gave notice, that ims 
mediately after. the decision, of the ques- 
tion, heshould bring forward his motion 
relative to the testimony of gen. Clavering. 

Adjourned at half .past-three o’clock 
on Thursday morning. Sat hae 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 23. 
(Tae Douxe or York’s Letter To THe . 
SpeaKer.] The Speaker rose and stated, 
that since he had come to the house, he 
‘had, received a Letter, the contents of 
which related. to. the Inquiry now pend- 
ing before the house respecting the Con- 
duct of ‘his royal highness the Duke of 
York,‘and he ‘wished ‘to ‘know whether it 
was ‘the ‘pleasure of ‘the ‘house that ‘he 
should read it. [A general'exclamation of 
Read!’ read! read !] The right hon. gent. 
thenannounced that the Letter came from 
his. royal highness. the Duke .of York, 
was signed. “ Frederick,” addressed ‘to 
the Speaker, and dated Horse Guards, Feb. 
23, 1809. The contents were as follow: 


Sir, Horse Guards, Feb..23, 1809, 

« I have waited with the greatestanxiety 

until the Committee appointed by the 

House of Commons to ‘enquire ‘into: my — 
Conduct as Comiiander ‘in Clief’ of “His 

‘Majesty’s Army had \closed ‘its examina- 





anmamtans hope'that it willtiot’be 














dééined imptoper 'to address this Letter, 
Yiroigh you, to the House of Commons. 

» te’ observe with the deepest ‘concern, 
"that ih ‘the course of this Enquiry my 
name has been coupled with transactions 
the most criminal and. disgraceful ; and I 
inust’ever regret and lament that a contiec- 
tion ‘should ever have existed which has 
thus exposed my character and honour to 
public animadversion. 


« With respect to any alledged offences 
‘connected with the discharge of my offi- 
cial duties, Ido in the most solemn manner, 
‘upon thy honour, as a Prince, distinctly 
assert my innocence, not only by denying 
all.corrupt participation in any of the infa- 
mous transactions which ‘have appeared in 
evidence at the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons, or any connivance. at their exist- 
ence, but also the slightest knowledge or 
suspicion that they existed’ at all. 


«« My consciousness of innocence leads 


whe cotifidently to hope that the House’ of 
~ Commons will hot, upon such evidence as 
they have heard, adopt any proceeding 
prejudicial to my honour and character); 
but-if, upon such. testimony ‘as hasbeen 
adduced against me, the House of Com- 
mons can think my innocence questiona- 
ble, I claim of their justice that I shall 


not be condemned without trial, or be de-. 


prived of the benefit and protection which 
is ‘afforded to every British subject by 
those sanctions under which alone evi- 
dence is received in the orditiary adminis- 
tration of the Law. 
‘Tam, Sir, 
|, Yours, 
The Speaker ~“PREDERICK.”” 
of the House’of Commons. © 


The ‘Speaker then ‘said, that though’it 


‘was ‘usual’ dn stich‘ occasions’ to ‘érdeér the. 


‘Letter ‘to lie on’ the table for te pétusal 
of the members, yet ‘as gentlemen on ‘edth 
side of ' him. were ‘atixious for the ‘periisal ; 
‘anid’ as'it'was desirable to ‘give the  indivi- 
‘duat ‘members of ‘the lidute, ds'speedily ‘as 


| Possible, possission Of ‘the ‘contents of the 
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Letter, ‘he suggested ‘the idea ‘of tiking’the 
Letter from’ the table now, in‘ordér to have 
it eritered ‘without loss ‘of ‘tire ‘upon the 
Votes atid Journals. 

Mr. Bankes said, that, as this appeared 
to him 'to'be an ‘extraordinary ‘proceeding, 
he must appeal to the ‘knowledge md 
recollection of ‘the Speaker, as to former 
ptecetients, in’ dtderto direct’ the-house in 
what was proper to be done. 

The Speaker said, that the constant usage 
of the house, to’ the best’of his recollection, 
had been, ‘that all letters. teceived by the 
Speaker, and which ‘he should ‘déeim pro- 
per to be communicated to the'house, in 
the first instance weré laid‘on the table, in 
order afterwards, ‘at a ‘convenient oppor- 
tunity, to be ‘copied ‘into ‘the Votes and 
Journals. Th all ‘ordinary cases this had 
beén done. Letters had been received by 
the Speaker, even on ‘an ‘oceasion nit 
remote, upon the subject of ‘cliarges pesd- 
ing before the house; and this was ‘he 


uniform custom, even without putting any 


quéstion. But, where’ a letter on a sudject 
of so much more than ordinary impoance 
was ‘addressed to him for communiation 
to the house, and ‘when gentlemen to his 
right and ‘left were ‘anxious to pemse ‘it, 
he felt it'his duty'to suggest the propriety 
of immédiatély ordering it, in ‘the ‘first 
instance; ‘to be copied ‘on the Vaes and 
Journals, that ‘no Relay might -o/cur in 
placing it in the possession of every mem- 
ber of the’ house. . ; 

The house concurred in the suggestion, 
and it was adopted accordingly. 

{East Inpra “Company's Arratrs.]— 
Mr. °R. ‘Dundas rose to mov: for a Te- 
newal’ of the Committee whichhad sat last 
session on the East India Company’s Affairs. 
The house ‘would ‘recollect that last ‘ses- 
sion‘a Petition had been preseated from the 
East “India Company, praying fora settle- 
meént of Accounts with the publit,and also 
for'aid. On thisa Committee hal been i 
pointed, and though it'had perormed the 
duty ‘to ‘a’ considerable ‘éxtent yet there 
were Various points which'stil remained 
to be considered. ‘The finance, the trade, 
+s pete other ere had not been so 

oro, inspect 
He stabea Ya year, 
proper to appoitt 
ost conversant 


he would now wi 
meht of the saime | ce 
tion of two,Who'said thats would be ver 

incotvenient forthem toattind. The ex- 
ééptions ‘Were Mr, 'T, Gtwiville and Mr. 








h'peysols ‘as, ‘were 
"Bhst Jidia ABs; 
for te re-appoint- 
rsons, vith the éxce 





/ 


us theyoug t to be. . 
» that’ it vould’be most 





Hobhouse sani in, their, places, he would 
propose lord Tetpleand Mr, Addsogeon, 
. Mr. Creevey observed, that he had seye- 
ral objections t the plan. of constituting 
the Committee, 8 it shad been before con- 
stituted, and he conceived. this,to be a 
per time for briefly stating those ob- 
- Jections,. For the. purpose. of placin 
those objections jn a just light, he nae 
to the Committee, that had. been int- 
ed.on the motions of Mr, Byrke. and lerd 
Melville. Mig pag of the Commit- 
Hee. Apple PY, lord Melville, had been 
form bi" oard of Controul, and, mem- 
“bers would, no doubt, recollect how his 
Jordship had, come down, session after. ses- 
sion, with congratulations to himself and 
to the country, upon-the’ prosperous. state 
of our empire in the East, owing to his 
system. The noble lord opposite. (lord 
Sastlereagh), who had been educated in 
Ris school, followed his. steps exactly, and 
repeated his congratulations. In 1806, 
however, when another. noble lord, (Mor- 
jpeth), a friend. of his, held a situation, in 
' the Board of Controul, a very different 
Statement was produced. In 1807, the 
Company had come to. the house with a 
: -Petiton, that they might be allowed to 
‘borrov money upon their bonds. He 
Fesistid that, unless they would consent to 
makea complete disclosure of their affairs. 
“This ay «promises in the. following ses- 
sion, ad a Committee was accordingly ap- 
pointel. The house was aware.of the im- 
Porttame and extent. of the matters to. be 
mquirel into. The house. had passed a 
‘Resolution ‘disapproving of further cou- 
quests ;.bu instead of. adhering to’ the 
ana recommended ‘in: this Resolution, the: 


' “Indian politcians persevered in their.des- ae 
1'Dundas) for a renewal of their charter, 


the 
“mative printes were, destroyed, and. the 
greater ‘part of their dominions added to 
the tertitories of thé Company... All the’ 
fad fale with respect to. their finances. 
had file, except: that in one instance: 
ane ae verformed part of their engage 


tractive schemes, till a great graben 
, d { i 
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potism. What, subject. could be more’ 
grave and. urgent ne this ‘me whole. 
causes of the disappointments experiens 
ced for such a long:series..of years;;even — 
the utility of the system of controu Fight 
be called in question, as well as the con- 
duct of all those connected with it. There 


Jmight: also appear some reason to:con- | 


clude. that the. conduct of the .Direc 
themselves ought to be arraigned; an 
‘yet the Committee selected to. inquire into’ 
all these transactions were the very persons 
whose conduct. might. be. called. in: ques 
tion,.as connected with these transactions; . 
and they were thus to sit injudgment upon © 
themselves.and their system. ‘There never 


was: sucha, mockery. of inquiry. before, _ 


The person who proposed the Committee 
ang Mose of whom it was to be composed, 
was himself at the head of the Board of 
Controul,. and nearly connected with its _ 
founder; and, therefore, it was to be pre- - 
sumed, that none of the Committee could 
be so uncivil as to open the lip against 
that system, of deny its utility. And 
though the marquis could not. be on-that. 
Committee, .yét care .was taken to. place 
his connections there.; and the right hon. 
baronet (sir John Anstruther), who was the 
friend. of the. marquis Wellesley, and had 
been. intimately connected with his system 
in his capacity of Chief Judge of Bengal, 
‘was to’ be the Chairman of this Commit- 
tee! Would the hon: ‘and learned baronet. 
say a word upon the despotic. system of the 
marquis Wellesley? But then it might be. 
said, that two of the Directors were there. , 
These Ditectors were, however, suing the 
Committee’ for money, something in the 
.manner.of paupers, and they were, out of 
,, suing the right hon. gent. (Mr, 


‘Tt was not probable, under these circum 
stances, that:they would be-very obstinate _ 
uin-their-objections to whatever policy the 
‘right hon. gent. should approve. t it 
might be'said again, haw could we get in- _ 
formation on pe subjects, unless the 
Committee was composed of such as were 
most conversant with these matters? The 
best way, to. come: at. information was by _ 
the-examination of records and of witness- . 

$s... hose persons, most capable of giving - 
Z stan, might be examinéd by im- 









partial though unlearned persons, and 


much more good wanld result, As a con- 


firmation of this he mentioned the resultof — . 


‘the labours of the unlearned Committee of 
ke, which by the examination of 
switmesses and records, had produceda 
































unding ‘in information. The’ in-- 
mmation given in’by lord‘Melvilte’s Com> 
qiittee was not soprofound and ample ; bat 
the Reports‘of both ‘were admirable, wher 
compared with’ the: miserable. prodtiction 
_ of last‘year by these knowing ‘gentlemen: 
He blamed the Committee also for’not ‘prd- 
ducing the document for which*he had 
moved last ‘year. It was: the very worst 
Committee ‘that could be appointed; if the 
object was to give accurate information to 
the public. € great ‘object’ of ‘Buéna- 
parté was''to get to’ India; ‘and ‘he’ had. 
_ already attempted to pave the way to that 
* object. He had been “successful ‘at the 
court of’Persia ;’ and if he could reach our 
Indian 
better allies than the embarrassment of the 
finances and'the alienation of the natives. 
A Committee of this kind was ‘¢aleulated 
to preclude, and not. to elicit information, 
aid therefore he ‘protested agaimst it. 
Sir Arthur - Wellesley thought it’ rather 
.an edd way: of selecting°a Committee, to 
fix upon, those’ persons who were ignorant 
of the business to come’ before that Com- 
imittee, to the exclusion of those wlio were 
_ informed. ‘upon ‘the subject,’.‘The “hon: 
gent. had objected to hinr'(sir'A. Welles- 
ley) in'a pointed, he might almost say in 
a personal manner, but he appealed to 
that hon, gent. as to the line of conduct 
pursued by’ hirh in the course’ of ‘the pro- 
ceedings of the late Committee. He beg- 
‘ged leave to obstrve, that it could not be 
owing to any material difference as to the 
sincerity of his views with respect to East 
India politics; for he (sir Arthur) had ‘di- 
| vided with’that hon. gent.’ ona question 
of. no trifling importance, that’ had been 


before that:‘Committee, and he did assare 4 


that hon.’ gent., that of this he ‘might be 
sure; that, whenever the conduct of his no- 
ble relation came’ before: that Committee, 
' the fullest: and the most rigid inquiry into 
~ that conduct should at all tinies have his 
most cordial support.’ Indeed, ‘he: ‘never 
should shrink from‘ not ‘only inquiry into 
that, but into all that either his noble rela- 
tion, himself, or the marquis of Cornwatiis, 
had done, even from the time of the ‘year 
1782. That our East India settlements had’ 
been most considerably extended, he did not 
think-to'vpnstitute imitself a serious acctsa- 


tion, but ‘hie was fully prepared to prove’to | 


the Committee, whenéver they would goin- 
to it, that the extehsion of our dominions had 


not been owing; as it had been presumed, || 


to'any aggression on ‘our: part; neither’ 
had Teen undertaken with any ‘view 
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sessions, he could not have two | 






of ambitious aggrandizement, ' Whether 
ind liew far they were to be followed up,’ 
would’ bea question’ of avery different na- 
tire.” “It was certain, that eitan in no 
country soexpensive ds’ in the * dies, 
Siaeuthe peace of Deccan, backed ‘by 
bint in 1803, there’ had ‘not been in’ that’ 
province the slightest: m of a ten’ 
déncy ‘to hostilities: “With fespect tothe » 
Exposition, he thought that every paper 
relating to it ought-to' be produced. ‘He 
wished ‘the Exposition’ to have’ fair play; 
and it should be the intention of the -' 
mittee*to give the details of all matters of 
Exposition, © He: could only’ say,’ with - 
respect to the propriety of his own ‘ap-' 
pointment, that if the “house should think 
proper to add his name'to that Commit- - 
tée, he never would oppose any question 
with respect’ to India, ‘and’ he would; im 
every respect, discharge his duty with im 
partiality, and to the’ best of his abilities: » 
Mr. Creevey, in.explanation, denied’ that 
he had made any personal objections what- 


ever to the gallant ‘general, his objection’ 
was generally to those’ filling official’ si 
tuations. , : 


’ Lord Archibald Hamilton regretted that 
it was so’ often his misfortune to differ’ . 
from ‘gentlemen in that’ house ‘upon ‘the « 
| subject of East India affairs. He ‘did 
think that the oppressions arising from’ the 
abuses of power by Buonaparté, were not 
ter nor more unjustifiable. than those 
practised by the British government in In~’ 
dia, and there-tiad been atime when those 
opinions were more generally maititained, ° 
and more openly avowed, than‘they fow* 
certainly were. He’ was therefore at all 
times anxiqus for inquiry the most strict, 
which to be so ought to be the most ‘im- 
partial. He had no personal: objection to’ . 
| any hon: member’ of that Committee,-but 
he was sure’ that any member beirig per- 
sonally unobjectionable, was not therefore 
a sufficient reason why» he might not be 
robjectionable on the score of partiality.’ _ . 
Mr: W. Smith was satisfied ‘that’ there 
was nothing personal’ meant in the objec- 
tion taken by his‘hon. friend, to ‘the pro-’ 
priety of admitting the hon. general'to a 
place in the Comniittee. “The objection 
‘referred to official’capacity only; and ‘he 
‘did ‘think the objection in this point well’ 







grounded.  Witl ct to precedent, 
as alluded ‘to by ge hon: general, he 
was one ‘of those Who thought that forty 


precedents together cou!d ‘never sanction | 
efror.’ Sq far was he from thinking that’ 





. 


the’ precedent of appointing informed per- 
ee” 


fis, homes 





| te ae ie hoa her 


information, than. Pareality, how- 


§ experience he never, met with) 
: ie iin xa bias... He did, mot, mean 
improper. or, corrupt bias; but that, ten- 
dency to decide according to one’s, w 
_ in the'case.of a. common jury it was syrely, 
a matter of recomme! » that. they 
were wholly. ignorant; of the, merits of any 
case they, were;.called mpon to..tey., Bot, 
. ifthe persons: try in the present instance 
were not.only: acquainted with the circum.. 
stances. of the question, but were eatin in, 
ity it was vain to. a that: such, persons 
could be, compete Here, then, 
the ehanesiony of hie Sag friend, lay 3 it 
--was;not to, the. in dividual, but to the. situ- 
ation which that, individual, had been. in ;. 
and so: far.had -he, thought this principle 
objectionable, that ‘ had always been been his, 
inion, an-opinion, ftom, the open: ayowal 
t which be. had) never shrunk,. that the. 
t mixture ofthe ‘officers of the crown: 
with the. members: ofthat. house, had a 
cere es ms ip Me by 
n= influenci the 1s10ns, 0 
anid This bad” been at all times 
opinion; at the same time, he was 
aware. of the suggestion, that it was.per- 
‘eels rown veo to. let. the officers of. the 
ve “ee without votes. 
Wilberforce. said, he was not present 
at oe cemmencement of the debate, but: 
as he had a personal interest in. the. ques-. 
tion, (he: being one. of the members. pro-. 
posed for that Committee,) he did wish to. 
say one or two words. He dissented, alto- 
gether. from his hon. friend who: had. just. 
sat down, as, to,the principle that would, 
_ in. its application, tend.to the exclusion of: 
the servants of. the crown froma share. in, | their 
the debates and. decisions, of that house} 
in every tribunal it, was not, to, be doubt ie 
that impartiality, was not only, a ceerenie 
but an indispensible, qualification; but 
‘ could not go so, far as to.agsent, 
information upon any question to be tried 
was inconsistent with impartiality, Hoy 
would — a principle, carried to such an 
ly to A cers who oaudaghe 

















easures, for the ood they-had| 
devised .in, private? .. Were to, he.} 


forced eae A, cas 
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ss cons ahold only. aber, hn. 


nil commsmed ft ‘information, | ard 


ishes; | tage, 


ibe shennaslans pen wig wien 


of -governing;?; He 
could, not, p can observations. ws 
hon, ‘fri jin silence. but, with re 
the, Committee, he, thought, it an 
that if, should, not be deprived, tea 
ge , whose. information wines 
such, service: inthe course of seated 

‘ag far-ap cted, himself, he.una 

assured the, house, that he did. wah ude 

cline, being. a member, of ‘that aie 
He, was, afraid, he, could: not possibly dey — 
vote to,it as, much, attention. as-he wished, - 
and: he. should. be glad: that; the wane 
en, | some other gentleman; was substituted, if 
Place, of his own, 


had begun by informing the house that he 
had-not. been pe 

the debate: 
manifest from the tenor of his: speech 


that the: hon, gent. did, not hear what had — 


principle laid down by the hon; gent. in — 

ference to: publiomen, he: had the mig- 
Crone. widely: to. differ from that -hony 
gent. He protested against: the principle 
of confidence in public men, and contend> — 
ed for, it, that: the constitutional principle 


they whom they might. He.differed farther 
from the hon. gent. as to, the importance! 
of information on the part of those wha 
were. to, inquire: information was, seldom 
unaccompanied with bias either to the one: 
side. or ; the ether; and. even if \it-were not, 
he doubted the great advantages imputed: © 
toit. . They: had in their recollection three 
ih two-ef them, with respect.ta 


i 


which. they. were to examine, might be.‘ 
d,| denominated. the. unlearned Committees: 


The aed Committees had: doue: their 
wie fm t apo the learned Committee. He - 
had heard the speech of, the gallant. gene- 


ral, but he had heard nothing to do away 
es existed againgt 


and. such matters in, the Committe 


smeaeare ofthe marquis! 





bread, said, that, the -hon,..genty 


resent, at the beginning of 
hat he had not, was pretty, — 


there, was in. that:speech internal evidence 
gone before. him, But with reapect.to the — 


was distrust—distrust in all.public men, be 


ignorance of the matterinte 


BO Pee 


* ine East be : 


a “ 
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> they had had as yet but one - 
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this was all-very well in any other cha- 
racter, but not for the: man who. was to 


commence an unbiassed inquiry. Let the 
hon. general go before the Coninittee, and 

ive in his itions as'a witness, but 
et him not assume to himself the character 
of an unprejudiced judge in. matters: in 


_ whicli he has prejudged already ; in short, 


he was of opinion that. the hon. general 
had disqualified himself by his own speech. 
But the hon. genéral was not the only per- 
son objectionable. . Was the situation of 
War-Secretary such a sinecure, as that the 
noble lord could be spared ‘from that de- 
partment to attend to the business of this 
Committee? Could the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quit his offi- 
cial situation, as the hon. general had quit- 
ed the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, to 
discharge the very important duties of a 
member-of this.Committee? And as for 
the Directors, and the members of the 
Board of Controul, he rather thought that 
they. should be examined against each 
other as witnesses, than be suffered to pre- 
side as judges. The prophecies of sir 
Philip Francis were felly verified, a man 
_who. not only possessed information and 
integrity, but what was equally important,, 
was independent of office. He did not 
think that the son of a noble lord’ who had 
established the Board of. Controul, and 
who was in other respects so interested in 
India affairs, or that the brother of a noble 
marquis, whose ad ministration was thought 
by some to be so hostile to the interests of 
Great Britain in India, were the fittest per- 
sons to be appointed: members of this Com- 
mittee. He disapproved also of sir John 
. Anstruther being a member of it, upon no 
other ground than that the mind of that 
‘gentleman was already made up upon the 
subject,:and this, he thought, in itself 
amounted to.a disqualification. Het 
Mr. Fuller entered into. a comparison 
between the East and West Indies; the 
former hie viewed as. represented by 


Boards. of Controul, Courts of Directors, 
and he’ not what, while the latter was. 
denied justice, and oppressed. 


Mr. W. Smith rose to order. It was.ra- 
ther out of order. to accuse the house of 
commons of injustice and oppression to- 
wards the West Indies; and, besides, it 
had nothing to do with the present ques- 
tion. 

Mr, Fuller resumed, and made a -few 
further remarks approbatory-of any reform 


é 


that could be effected. 
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was such as he supposed ‘it to be, viz. to 
inquire into the present state,,of the Com- 
y’s Affairs, and the causes which 


peared to him to be fairly constituted... 


mittee a perfect farce and mockery of the 
public, for it..will consist of two parties 
who ought to be in permanent hostility 
against each other. The gallant general 
had said the last war in India had produc- 
ed the longest peace that had ever been 
known there ; whereas the peace of 1781, 
made in a few hours, continued for a pe- 
riod of 19 years, till the gallant general 
was sent out to India with a discretionary 
power of peace or war inhis pocket, . The 
whole system of India had been wro 

ever since the minister of the crown had 


pany were sufficient to «lo every thing that 
‘could be wished, but the Board of Con- 


nals of the Board of Controul, and there 
would appear a system of the greatest 
fraud and peculation that. was ever heard 
of. When the house came to the conside- 
ration of the finances of this country, 
which he hoped would soon be the case, 
it would be. found that here, as in India, 
the shameful profligacy and lavish expen- 
diture which had for so many years exist- 
ed in full blossom, had wasted all the re- 
sources of the country in undue patron- 
age, and influence of one kind or other. 
As.to.the Exposition,’ it. ought to be pro- 
duced, that those in the house who. wished 
not to be on any Committee, might see 
how the resources of EO COTY, had 
managed.’ Whilst the whole p 
throning princes and rajahs was carrying. 
on, not a word of information was sent to 
their masters the Directors; but they con- 
tinued in full correspondence wi 
Board of Controul, and now they were 
ing to club their efforts as a cover to blind 
the public, and keep them in_ ignorance 
of what is-going on. _He would advise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take care 


he would shew soon, that the looseness and 
profligacy which had heen used in lavish- 
ing it away, had drawn the country into 
all the difficulties under which it now la- 






boured ;. and to. us a system which 
had annihilated alijiie resources of the In- 
dia Company, we td..and preposter- 
ous. e had t it nec to 


trouble the house thus much on the’ busi- 





Mr... C. Grant. said, if the Committee 
Vou xu” vans, a 


Fness of this Committee, but his chief aim 


gx 


' 


interfered to set it right. The India Com-. 


the 






soe fe them into'such a situation, it ap- 
Mr. P. Moore said he thought the Com-_- 


troul' would not permit it. Printthejour- - 


ay of de- , 


how hé*parted with the public money, for — 









i 


‘ny in‘due time, 


fas ‘to' cutibn the Chancellor ‘of the 
chequer ‘how ‘he ‘parted’ ‘with the public 


‘Mr. G: Johnstone spoke in favour of this 
was that of leaning too ‘much towards the 
East India‘Gompany: ‘He coincided with 
Mr. Whitbread, in his’ panégyric dn sir P. 
Francis, whose ‘name, ‘if he had been in 
the house, would have been one of the first 
proposed by his hon. friend to be upon the 
Cominittee. init 4 

The question was then put, and carried. 
~ Mr. ‘Creevey, ‘in ‘consequence ‘of his no- | 
tice, Tose to move for the production of the 
Exposition, which had’ been laid before 
the last Committee, which he: considered | 
as ‘calculated ‘to give more information 
than ‘tlie’ Report of the ‘Committee. In 





- order to shew the grounds for this impres- 


sion on ¢ mind, he would read ¢ertain 
passages from the paper. * 
Mr. Wallace spoke to order, he consi- 


Gered ‘it irregular to read from a paper, of 


which it was the object of the motion to 
obtain the production. . 

~ The ‘Speaker observed that it was per- 
fectly ‘in ‘order ‘for a gentleman to state 
th gee for his motion. saad dle os 
«Mr. Creevey proceeded ‘to ree t 
Exposition, when, 
~The ? informed him that it was 
not regular to réad tothe house that which 
ing the house to order to be 
prodticed. It: was the same as, with a pe- 
tition, of which a member might state ge- 
nerally what was the scope and nature, 
but it was not allowed to be read, even at 
the table, till the permission of the house 


' Was réceived.. 


Mr. » desisting from reading the 
passages, took a general view of the mo- 
tives which induced him to offer this mo- 
tion to tlie house. : 

Mr. Dundas ‘said, it was very unusual, 
when a ‘Committee was appointed, to an-. 
pevcstat gs report of ron ee 
callitig for icular document | ; 
fie tisherhion bu oaks were to be pro- 
duced. He doubted not but the Commit- | 


tee would produce: that, and every other 
sitet lbabiiy ote sdfaies of the Coun as 








se 
ae 


of much godds ‘he therefore: trusted: i¢ 
After some forther observations, the moe 
tion wes négatived without a division... 


[Cont Distizteay Pronrrrion ‘Bier,} S 











The Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer moved the 


-order of the day for. the house going inte 


a Committee on this Bill; “but before gos 


ing into the Committée, he moved ‘that it 
be given, as an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee, to admit a clause into the Bill, em+ 


powering his majesty to prohibit, by Pros 


clamation, the distillation of spirits from 


corn in Ireland, how and when he should © i) 


think fit. . 
‘Mr. Barham said, it was far from his ine 


tention to offend any one; but’ it was hid a 


intention neither to give nor take asser> 
tions ‘without proof. He then preceeded 


to ‘speak on the consumption of ‘spirityy 
and thebeneficial effects which would'res —_ 
gait from @ more general distillation from — 


sugar. ‘Here'he gave'in a variety of state. 
ments and calculations to shew the bad efa 
fects of suffering a distillation from corw 
to exist, to ‘the extent‘ it did at present: 
He then spoke of the necessity of mani+ 
festing'a greater regard for our colonies; 
by ‘opening’ a more extensive market for 
their commodities. No one could be ‘igs 
norant of the low state.to which they had 
been reduced ; ‘they had‘ now, ‘in ‘sonit 


measure, recovered themselves, but unless | 


such ‘a measure as that he proposéd was 
— their situation would imevitably 
@ worse than ever. 
the affairs of Iretand, he strongly censur- 
ed the idea of any thing like a combitia« 
tion being in existerice ;*‘it was-a libel‘on - 
the generous feelings'and the understand- 
ings of the people of that‘country. The 
people of Ireland; ‘he declared, were not 


therefore should move, “ That an instracé - 


‘Advertingto . |. 


averse’ to the Operation of the Bill; ‘he | 


tion ‘be given’ to the ‘Committee to extend - 


the provisions of the Bill to Ireland.” 


Mr. Foster supported the measure; Hé . | 


stated, that from Jan. ‘1808,’ nearly *skk © 
millions of gallons of spirits ‘had been dis* 


tilled: in Ireland, although not one gallon 


was distilled from sigat’during the whole - 
Hine 'taonthd of ‘the operation of the Bill, 


It was'solely the’ production of clandestine 


distilleries, although évery etertion had 
teen’ used to ‘execute the laws, andthe. 


collectors had been most vigilant. ‘The 


hon, gent? who opposed ‘its operation be- 


ition | ing ‘discontinued, had stated that ‘2,000. 


| quarters of barley had been *purchitited @t 
ym, it 430." pet quatter, for the purpose 


eh 
a 
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of importing ‘into Iteland; but;he. (Mr, doing away the unlicensed, stills, he had 


'F.) should.-aver, that. no map would, have. 
done.so unless he. was. intending to distil it 
clandestinely. in that country, for 33s. per 
quarter was at. present. at.the medium 
price. His opinion was, that the agricul- 
tural interests of the country should never 
be invaded but. upon the apprehension of 
scarcity; and he should prove, that there 
was no such apprehension at present exist- 
ing in Ireland, to call for the continuance of 
the formermeasure.. He did not believe that 
there was aman in Ireland who wished the 
distillation from sugar to go on, save only 
those interested. individuals, who had at- 
tended the meetings which were said to have 
taken place. at Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
and Limerick. In regard to the meeting at 
abe ogi the magistrates issued a 84 
for that purpose in the newspapers, but 
assigned. no grounds for opposing the mea- 
sure,.a8 the Petition itself would shew. 
Every one in Ireland knew that the former 
bill was soon. to. expire, and yet no one 
‘ had come to petition parliament. in order 
to renew it. The obvious reason was, that 
at this ens mene was an uncommon 
supply of grain in. that country, insomuch 
ther Pogladhed received pal Ireland last 
year an importation of one million of bar- 
- gels. of oats: more than ever before occurred: 
- The continuation of the prohibition would 
.not tend to yield any more food either for 
man or beast. He had a return from the 
officers of excise, stating the quantity of 
stills seized, together with. their size and 
estimated produce, from which it appear- 
ed, that from the 10th of Jan., tothe 10th 
‘of Dec. 1808, unlicensed stills. had: been 
seized capable of distilling 800,000 gallons 
of spirits. per:morith, a quantity that would 
amount, to halfa million of gallons more 
than: ever, was formerly produced in Ire- 
land within the same space of time. An 
idea had gone abroad in several parts 
‘of Ireland, that. the clandestine stills af- 
forded a more ready market to the farmers 
for their grain, which led these kind of 
stills to be in general. favourites with the 
J6%er orders of the people. .. Now, the ob- 
ject of the present méasure was to bring 
the people to reason,.and shew them that 
by. encouraging the legal stills, preferably 
to the clandestine stills, the.markets would 
be equally good, sure, and advantageous, 
the revenues encreased. By putting 
4he licensed stills thus in competition with - 
the unliceased ones, the feelings of the 
people wauld-then be, which of ‘Rena were 


no doubt it would prove asource of wealth 
to the people. ‘revenue, last year, 
upon malt and stills, amounted, only: te 
120,0001, instead of one million anda 
Thus, one was nearly Somete of the 
revenue depending upon this measure, be- 
sides the destruction, of the morality of the 
ple. ‘He believed the bill had: already 
ad a fair. trial, and as it had-not been 
found to succeed in Ireland, it ought to be 
Ser. AP ne Pt tap 
ir John Newport wish the petition 
from Waterford should. be read, in order 
to conviave the right hon. gent. that his 
statement was erroneous, ‘as to its not as- 
signing any reasons for the epinions of 
these petitioners, Never did a petition 
contain stronger grounds, or a greater 
vatiety of pi. abity It. was Al. gem 
= number of most respectable names, 
é had the authority from the mayor. whe 
transmitted it to him, to state, that if it 
could have been allowed to lay longer for 
signatures, it would have received all those _ 
of any note or consequence in the town 
He could assure the house, he had no, know~ 
ledge of the progress of any such petition, 
so that it came to him. totally unsolicited 
on his part. There were few. parts of Ire- 
land more competent to form a judgment 
of the quantity of grain on hand 
out the country than Waterford, as nearly 
one-third of the whole grain was suppli 
from.it. . The town of Clonmel was in one 
of the most perfect districts of Ireland, and 
every person there was unanimous in their 
opinion as. to. the propriety of continuing 
the restriction. of distillery from ‘corn. 
The: right hon, gent. had taken very falla- 
cious grounds in arguing that poo ate of 
grain were low throughout Ireland, for he 
had made his calculation when the price of 
spirits was 7s. per gallon, and did not ad~ 
vert to the consequences arising’ from ‘its 
being now at the price of 17s. pee gallon. 
The fact was, that the increased price of 
spirits had the effect of increasing the eon- 
sumption of malt in the breweries, instead 
of the consumption of grain in the: distil- 
leries, besides producing ithe best effect 
upon the morals of the people... When it 
was said that the encouragenient to the 
legal distillation would put down illicit - 
distillation, it was not advocated in Con- 
naught, and alm@at the whole of ‘Ulster 
-were formerly; yw, dealing in illicit 
»traffic of that natyre. Qrders were issued 
to send two revenue cutters to intercept 
the grain and spirits so produced, and thet 










most. for their interest to support. By 
q 








? 


measure was'proved to have had a bene- 
ficial effect*in suppressing “illicit stills; 
but it had been of" late discontinued, he 
_ knew not why.—He could not’ agree with 
the right ‘hon. gent., that the lower order 
of the le’ were ‘the only ‘class’ that 
encouraged illicit distillation; for in his 
opinion, the higher orders were equally 
participators and encouragers of that traffic, 
‘and he -had heard gentlemen of respecta- 
bility defend them on the same principles 
as had been uttered this night. He thought 
the higher class were much more culpable 
than the lower. A bounty had been given 
upon the higher species of stills, which 
made ‘it impossible for the lower or smaller” 
stills to be so much’ employed as they 
otherwise? would “have been. The only 
reason for this-was, that the higher stills 
were more easily watched than the smaller 
ones ; but it was not adverted to, that the 
higher description of stills required much 
more capital to work them, and could only 
be employed by wealthy inhabitants. The 
effect of this was that the market was taken 
from the door of the former, and operated 
as an encouragement to malt distillation. 
The farmers in Ireland had not the advan- 
tage of navigation to convey their grain 
to market, and therefore they found the 
small stills the most beneficial. Upon that 
ground, then, it was evident that one cause 
of complaint would be removed by taking 
away the bounty upon large stills, and plac- 
‘ing them on a footing with*the smaller 
ones; for, by that means, the incentive to 
‘illicit distillation, would be completely 
removed. The right hon. gent. then en- 
tered into a comparison of the prices of 
grain for the last 3 years, by which he 
shewed that they were higher: at present 
_ than formerly, and therefore if it were 
wise to put'a stop to the distillation from 
grain in May, i: was much more necessary 
mow. It was a serious thing to advise 
the distillation from grain, when there 
were evident grounds for apprehending a 
scarcity. He begged the house to pause 
: before they adopted such a measure as 
_ that now proposed’; and the more-espe- 
cially, as in the North of Ireland there 
were apprehensions of a want of employ- 
merit for the flax spinners, in consequence 
ofthe dearness of flax. If any increase in 
the price of provisions took place at.a time 
“when there was a diminution of labour, 


. 






‘let ministers ‘not be stijpised that discon- 
‘tents should: remain.” "When there were; 
“petitions from Belfast and from: Waterford, 
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-with each other, ‘and therefore. no; coms: 





‘places quite distinct’ and’ unconne poral 






thon interest nor concern between them as’ 
to this particular measure, it was evident. 
that there was nothing operated upon their 


minds, but'the scarcity which the people: 


of Ireland thought likely to arise from it, 
—These were striking and strong facts 5 
but there was also another which he might. 
advert'to, which was, that a very large 
proportion of the potatoe-pits had been 
opened ; and in consequence of the floods, 
the potatoes had been found to be rotten; 
and he begged the house to advert to 
what might be the consequence, if the 
whole of them was found in the same 
state.——Besides this, he should call upon 
the. house to consider well before they, — 
by adopting such a measure, put it’in the . * 
power of the crown to. continue or discon- 

tinue an act, putting Ireland on a footing 

with G. Britain, and thereby infringing - 
the actof union.—The right hon. baronet — 
concluded ‘an eloquent and impressive 

speech, by stating, he had felt it his. duty 


to submit these matters totheir considera-. ~ 


tion, and by assuring them, that they had 


such .weight upon his mind as.would in- | 


duce him to vote for the amendment pro- 
posed, tg 
\ General Mathew supported the present 
Bili. Clonmel, the: capital of the county 


which he represented, no doubt was~ ~ | 
against the bill, but other 14.0r 15 towns: . 


in the same county supported it. ‘ 
Mr. Bagwell did not believe potatoes © 
had been: cheaper in Ireland for many 
years than during the present. He must, 
therefore, be excused’ in‘ voting against — 
the inclinations of his constituents of" - 
Clonmel. 
Mr. W. Smith was clearly .of opinion 
that colonial interests should at all times 
yield to those of the native country ; but ° 
at the same time, he could not so separate 
the interests of the countries, as to say 


‘that England should be said to have no 
carting ay, 62 while Ireland had. It 


appeared to him to bea matter of great 
risk to make two laws, one for one ‘part 
of the country,-and the other for the other. 

Sir Arthiy Wellesley said he was of opi-.° . 
nion Jast year, there was not a sufficient 
quantity of food in Ireland for the de- 
mands on her. ' He was of a different opi- 
nion as to the present. period ; although 


the prices were high \in Dublin, he was’ © : 


convinced there.was more than a suffi-’ 
ciency to supply any: demands that could 
be made on her.—He was well aware,” if 
the distillers were not allowed to go on: 
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- jp their ‘usual course, they would goon 
privately; and defraud ‘the revenue of the: 
Mr. Marryas id:ehaes sae ts 
» Mr. said that ‘the a n 

in favour of the measure proposed were: 
. Hot satisfactory. As to the price of corn, . 
_its inequality could not ong exist, from 
the proximity of the two countries. ~The 
result to the revenue would be very dif- 
ferent from that stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,‘for’ what 'was distilled: 
in‘ Ireland could be brought over to Eng- 
land; as the officers who would accept a 
bribe to permit ‘illicit ‘distillery, would 
take one in-any other case, and Ireland 
would become a second Dunkirk to Guern- 
sey and Jersey. ‘Thismeasure had affect 
mf the price both of grain and sugar ; 


for since its introduction, sugar had fallen } 


in price, and grain had advanced. He 
concluded, by saying he would vote in fa- 
vour.of the amendment, — 

~ General Tarleiow called the attention of 
the house to the petition he had presented, 
and expressed the effect the measure had 
_ had upon Lancaster. Considering the state 
of the continent, our military operations, 
the little probability-of peace, the situation 
of the Baltic; and America, he would sup- 
port the:amendment. 

Mr. Macnaghten said, onaccount of the 
clause putting it in their power to prohibit 
the use of grain being iritroduced, he would 
vote forthe measure. 

Mr. Ellis sapported the amendment, 

Mr. Western objected: to the bill altoge- 
ther; any “interference of parliament 
tended to increase the price of grain. 
Mr. Wilberforce said, that the knowledge 
of its being in the power of government to 
stop the distilling from corn at pleasure, 

would: only increase their exertions. in 
ae to use’the privilege while they 
it. ; ‘ 3 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he should certainly not support this mea- 
sure, if he imagined. that Yorkshire, or | 
any other part°of the united kingdom 
would, by the operation of it, be deprived 
of: any part of the supply: which -the 
. would: otherwise receive from Irel 
He was convinced, however, that the ‘sur- 


plus of:the corn in Ireland would other- | 


wise be employed by the illicit distilleries 
to the prejudice of the revenue in the’ sum | 
of 700,000/, annually: 

Lord:A: Hamilton mentioned; that ‘the 
western parts of Scotland would suffer ma- 


405° majority 


Me. Hibbert upo 
‘stant, will be found 





terially by permitting the corn distil 


The —_ . ne uegutiens et be ri 
ment, which was negati Ayes 37, Noes: 
for Ministers $ The ori) 
ginal motion was then put and carried. 
[The’ following report of the speech of: 
n this Bill, onthe 6th in- 
fuller than the’ one: 
given at p. 374.] if dra 
Mr. Hibbert approved:of that part. of 
the principle of the Bill which further re- 
strained the Distillation from Grain. «If 
the measure.of last year had not yet shewn - 
its ill: effects; one might fairly conclude: 
that to it was in no degree imputable 
the scarcity and dearness of grain which, 
since that measure, had been | 
Upon this fact, and upon the continued 
uncertainty of foreign supply, rested the ex- 
iency of prolonging the disuse of grain: 
in the distillation, and the landed interest 
in that house did not appear at-present 
inclined. to oppose it.—But he presumed 
that he was in order, when he considered 
as part of the: principle of the proposed 
Bill, the exception of: a large division: of 
the empire from its operation ; a matter he 
conceived of too primary importance to. ~ 
be reserved for argument in the Commit- 
tee. One part of the United Kingdom 
could not fail to partake either of scarci 
or plenty existing in the other; the prohi- 
bition therefore, if it was right at. all, 
should be general. -The right hon. gent., 
in giving notice of the Bill; at a late hour, 
and when the house after a long debate 
was little inclined to attend to. any, obser- 
vation on the subject, had indeed: stated 
as a reason for this exception of Ireland; 
that since the,act of the last session, the | 
use of sugar had not been extended, nor 
the use of grain diminished, in that coun- 
try, while the revenue from spirits +had 
almost totally failed there from the:stimu- 
lus which had been given to illegal: dis- ~ 
tillation. Even.admitting these facts, they 
were not conclusive ; for the iment 
had not been fairly tried. ‘In England 
and in Scotland: the duty imposed by the 
late act.on spirits from sugar, had been 
made exactly oe to = which.in 
those parts. respectively attached on spirits 
from . grain.. Not canta: Ireland, where 
Se eee 
Of 833d. per gallon, the duty: on corn: 
rits being no more=than 5s. 8d. ; mes wl 
which disparity th@degal.distillation, and 
the legal im were hoth discou- 
id, while a pera arg wera ty : 
d out to the contraband dealer. Evi- 
dence could-be given to the house, that 








spirits: been levelled 


tat on-com opts i alan, the nga 


te that on.corn spirt 


distiller would have worked, and the im- | 


portation of ‘spirits would» have ‘been’ ex- 
tended, to the advantage of ‘the revenue. 
He: believed: this provision of the late act: 
had been matter of surprize.. He :trusted: 
that, however in general the counsel: 
Of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ire- 
land; his:authority on this occasion would: 
ndt be: followed implicitly and without ex- 
amination, The sentiments of that right 
hon. gent. wete well kaown. He’ was. 
adverse, to the whole principle of the mea~ 
sure. No searcity, or dearness of grain 
could reconcile to him:its prohibition in 
the: distillery in any part of the empire; 
and it was not therefore to be wondered 
at, if he had been anxious to save Ireland 
from its operation.. These were not, how- 
ever, the: sentiments of that house, nor of 
the right: hon. gent. who introduced the 
Bill, and it ‘would ro at to adopt a 
proceeding 80 extraordinary and so par- 
tial, vita a fair par fi under eer 
visions and regulations that might afford 
* the best chance’ for its'success: The Act 
of Union, it was well understood, wanted 
revision in some of its parts for the benefit 
of both countries; but it was most consist- 
ent with its: spirit to proceed to that work 
at-once, ‘and not by prohibiting the inter- 
course in) any instance to cut the gordian 
knot, which a little patience and —— 
might unravel. The interest of the reve- 
nue was said tobe at stake. The princi- 
ple of the Bill had nothing to do with re- 
‘venue, but into that consideration should | 
enter how far the deficiencies complained 
of ‘were or were not inevitable, and ‘how 
far any accidental deficiency might be 
amply made: good by the additional tax 
of 3s. per cent: on the whole of the sugar 
consumed within the kingdom ; this tax, 
which attached only at certain average 
prices‘of the article, would in his decided 
PH be levied: ‘upon the coming cfop, - 
if the sugar distillery was extended to Ire- 
land, and not otherwise.—He aren 
observations not in oppesition to the Bi 


but earnestly recommending a rec 

tion of rd ik Perc regret - 
. hi | ; v ‘ | to be in -* 
ii eeeeremeereees — , 









#10n.]—Mr. Blackburn. presented. a Peti- 
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. | towards any class of 









‘rers,of Lancaster, praying-a Bill for settling, 

‘a Minimum on the Raves of Wages. .... ».,, 
Mr. Davies Giddy said, that aversejashe — 
was to any strong mark of di nance 
to. petitions coming from any class of.sube 
jects before that house,:yet he felt it. his, 
duty, on the present occasion, outof.lenity, — 
tothe petitioners themselves, to give the: 
earliest opposition to a petition, praying 
‘that. which it was ‘scarcely powtelntdak “3 
that house in its wisdom to grant, because _ 


‘namely, that of fixing by law, a minimam 
ora maximum to the-price of labour, food, 
or any thing else, which in their very 
nature, must always fluctuate. in different - 
places according to local and temporary, 
circumstances. Something of | the: kind’ 


, was attempted during the French reyolu. _. 


tion: under Robespierre, -for settling a 
maximum on the price of provisions, and 
‘which was productive of ‘the most dread. 
ful. consequences to the French nation, . 
Were it adopted in the present case, it 
would have the effect of throwing almost — 
perpetually out of employment immense © 
numbers of the petitioners themselves, and 
aggravating, in. an. incalculable. degr 
the distresses of which they complained, — 
He had taken much pains to. inform him. ° 
self on the subject of this petition, and. the 
more he considered it, the more ruinous’ 
to the petitioners he saw would be a comp 
liance with their request. Seeing, there- — 
the utter impolicy of such a compli+ 
ance, he thought the soouer they were 
taught to feel. there were no hopes to be 
entertained that parliament would aecede 
to their object, the greater: would be the 


| lenity shewn to them, and the more spee- 


dily would they.be saved the further loss | 
of time and expence, as well as; restraipt 
from tumult and disturbance. 
therefore move that the: petition be dis- 
missed; 
*: The Chancellor of the Exchequer,coincie 
ded with the hon. gent, as to the impossi- | 
bility of complying with the petition, upoa 
considerations of lenity towards the peti- 


receeding that might have the appear 
er 9g dept dis mn 
roger ~— - exercising — 
ight, common to all,of petisioning 
that house. He was, therefore, dispune 
$6 think that the petition should.beallow- _ 
ed to'be.on the table; 3) ets: 
/ Dike. Cunwen thought, if the petition was - 
referred to a Committee up staixa, some 





. 


\ 








it-would: be the most ruinous principle _ 
which eeuld: be adopted in any country; 


He shavid 


tioners themselves, Buthe wasagainstany 








ne -ef these:Who tiad advised “his 
- higtiness to ‘write this Letter, ‘hereafter to: 
mate dny motion“on the subject,'the house 





no ee ey 
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relief might be suggested for the petition- 
prope really very much distressed. 

Mr. Rose said, the. subject had. been 


pefore a’ Committee two years since, which | 
after long and minute deliberation;:could, 
saggest no’ relief ‘fur the petitioners.’ It | ' 


had occurred to him that the same kind of. 
regulation which had been found so salu- 

ry in the.case ofthe silk manufacturers, 
namely that of referring the regulation of 
the rates of workmanship to the magis- 
trates at the quarter sessions, might have 
the best eflects; -but the ideaof:a maxi- 
mum or minimum in the: price of labour, 
provision, or ‘commodities of any kind, 
was totally inadmissible. If, however, 


, the house should think fit to refer this peti-| 


tion to a Committee, he would most readi- 
ly attend it from day to day, and give 
every ‘aid in his power, » : 
e Petition was ordered to -lie:on the 
table. ee: Fein, 
(Tae Duxe or Yonre’s Lerrer to 
\ gue Speaker. J—Mr. Whitbread ‘said,’ he 
rose for the purpose of drawing the atten- 
tion of the house . to = rear are in his 
inion more deeply affected their privile- 
ob thes any thing that had ever occurred 
since he}jad the honour of a seat in it. The 
act he alluded to, was the Letter'written by 
hisroyal highness the Duke of York, ad- 
dressed to that house, and conveyed to it 
through the medium of the Speaker. The 
Speaker had ‘certainly done his’ duty, as 
he always did with the greatest propriety 
aud ‘correctness on ‘every occasion, by 
- informing the house of the method. usually 
in cases of letters addressed to the 
ouse being: communicated through him, 
and the result was that Saggh *] r was 
orderéd to lie on the table. ¥ (Mr., 
W.) did ‘not then: object to it, a few 
minutes reflection enabled him. to ascer- 
tain to his own satisfaction, that the ‘true 
mode of proceeding would have been ‘to 
move that ‘the ‘debate be adjourned: It 
appeared to him that this: Letter strack at 
the’ privileges of the ‘house, by stating, 
that it had ‘examined evidence which it 
oughit'not to have done. His royal high- 
fess was'sis competent’'to have written to 
the house in the first instance, that it o 
not to institute : dnd: carry on ‘any 
on ‘such evidence ‘as ‘would be " 
before it. If it was‘the intention of any 


_ Would thep'be eviabled te form a: 
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swer_on-that head, 


royal | any Shing On 
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Till he, received.some an, 
d, he-should content him- 
self with repeating, that he deemed the 
Letter. to be a gross violation of the privi- 
leges of this house... ©» sie nah it 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
did not. know how, according to the,rules 
ef the house, he could take. notice of whag 
the hon, gent. had said, es he sat 
without making any motion: He hi 
thought as highly as any one of the privis 
leges of that house ; it did not appeat 
to him, that any. thing :in. the. Letter: in 
question could be said tobe an attack on, 
or an. infringement of them. Jf, the hon, 
ent. had made any:motion, he should 
et been able to have drawn a conclusion 
on what he meant... All-he could:now col+ 
lect was, that there was something. com> 
tained in the Letter, bar artisan an 
test against the justice of the proceedings 
of the home upon this head, on the ground 
that the evidence: examined before it was 


respecting. it. 


-not under those particular sanctions which 


the law required in other cases. So far from 
this being the fact, all he understood by 
the letter was no more than this, that. h..r. 
h. supposing himself to be attacked: in 
a manner asito.make it to 
go into an inquiry, in-order that the whole 
should be elicited in the most open mode, 
and finding that the evidence'was closed, - 
intended:to lay before. the house am - 
allegation of his innocence; and if the 
house should, after-that allegation, be im- 
clined to doubt: his innocence, he -states, 
that he hoped pied house pew 7 qr 
upon ing. w might h: 
the effect oF and him before he 
could have a trial, in which he would have 
the advantage of evidence under all the 
sanction and solemnity of the. law. «He 
was certain that h, r. h. had not the smail- 
est intention to, attack the privi of the 
house and how the Letter could be con- 
ceived ‘an attack on ‘them, he could:nat 
conceive. That it was not wholly'unpre- — 
cedented, he contendedwas apparent from 
what. the Speaker had stated on the: 


cedmg night. . ‘If 
‘could : Stained by means of a Commit- 
for precedents, he shoulil 


be glad of it. The hon. gent. 


any farther information 


wanted to know whether he or any one:of 
his right hon, ‘friends, intended to: :move 
ject. ‘For-his..own 
owt he had aC ntion, not had he 
‘heard or understood that any-one else had. 
| The Letter qwasnow. bedéme:e document 
| on the-sable, and -like.otiy other paper.or _ 


petition ‘which -was ordered to:lie there, 
amight be referred to by every member of, 
the house, and every individual who might 
7 arnroipeniniies what remarks on 
it he pleased, or } any proceeding 
relative to. it which be showihe necessary. 


» Lord H, Petty thought the question of | 


gach » importance as to re- 
quire the particular attention of the house, 
‘being, in his opinion; a direct attack on 
epewer: He had not understood his 
hon. frien to object'to. the Letter, in as far 
as it. contained:an allegation of innocence, 


but in gomg beyond that allegation. -It 
‘was subject tothe obvious meaning or opi- 
dnion, ‘that. no-declaration could be come 


to by that house on the evidence laid be- 
' fore it, but such as would — it out of 

the province of the house ; and when the 
“condemned” was. considered, it 
was to be inferred that the house ought 
not to determine on the evidence laid be- 
fore it; which was the only evidence that 
it could receive. He therefore- thought, 
with his ‘hon. friend, that the house ‘had, 
by the vote of last night, permitted a 
Letter to be put on the table which was an 
attack on their privileges. 

[Conpuct ‘or tHe Duke or Yorx.] 


The Chancellor ‘of the: Exchequer ‘said that | up 


he found, onan application to the printer 
of the Minutes, that he would not be able 
‘ to have. those: which related: to the In- 
quiry into the Conduct of the Commander 
in: Chief, ready to deliver to the mem- 


. Ders',of: the house’ so soon as Monday 


.. next; ‘mor could he even answer for Tues- 
day or Wednesday. He thought, there- 
fore; it would be necessary to-enlarge the 
time beyond that which had been. fixed:for 
bringing up the report; and as the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Whitbread):was in ,possession 
of Monday se’nnight, he was at a loss how 
to-fix so early a day ashe could wish, un- 
Jess the hon. gent. would agree to post- 
pone his motion to a future day. . The hon. 
gent. had already so frequently pos 
_ 4t;that he hardly knew. how:to .ask him 
again to do it ; but ifhe could with:con- 
venience, he should be obliged to him. 

.. After. some «conversation between the 
Chancellor of» the -Ex r and Mr. 


Whitbread, it. appeared. that as.the assizes | 


in. Ireland ‘were ‘nearly approaching, and 
that many: menibers from that part of the 
‘united kingdom, who wished to be present 
at the discussion of the Ameri i 
could ‘not: .convenientl 


. 
x a 5 
% 
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hon. gent. had mentioned. 
it to be in the hands of the hon. gent. (Mr, 





stand as it was already fixed, for that: 
and thatthe Report on the Inquiry: into 
Conduct-of the D. of Y., should be taken 


the Re 


se’nnight, the right hon. gent. intended to, 
come forward with any specific proceeds: 


ings on it. iw > isch 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he: 


didnot conceive he had any thing todo; . . 


with ‘the business, in the way the right 


Wardle) who brought forward the accusa- 


tion, and he'did-not think it would be prow 
per for him to interfere in it, as he naturs 


ally supposed the hon. gent., whom he did 
not then see in his 
ward-some proceeding or other on it. ’ 


Lord. Folkestone said, he did not rise:to 


object to: any thing which had been said 
by tlie. last:speaker, bat thought he had 


reason to complain of the right hon, gent; 


below him! (Mr. Tierney;) as his, question 
seemed to insinuate that his-hon. friend had. 
abandoned the business, and wished the 


right hon. gent. opposite to him.to-take it - — 
. His-hon. friend had, however, ex- 


pressed his: readiness to go on with the 
matter even on the-day that had been first 
appointed; though he (lord F.) thought it 
too early.a one. The right hon. gent. 
might, therefore, rest satisfied thaton Wed- 
nesday se’nnight the matter would be taken 
up by his ‘hon. friend, who had left. the 


house, not supposing any thing would be : 


said on the subject that night. : 
Mr. Tierney disclaimed any intention of 


even a wish to take the business.out of the — ~ 


hands of the: hon. gent. who. brought for- 
ward.the accusation, and had only asked 


the-question to satisfy himself, whether.on . “et 
that night any proceeding was to take ~~ 


place on bringing up the report. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then said, 


it would-be recollected by the house, that. — 
Mr, Wardle) when > 

he-brought forward his Charges, had-men; - _ 

tioned an Office in the City kept forthe 


the hon. gent. opposite ( 


Sale of Places under Government, in which 
the names of. the Lord Chancellor and the 
Duke of Portland, had been-used. He-had 
then said he. would be glad to give every 
assistance to the hon. gent.,in order..to 
discover if any such unjust practices wi 

really: in existence. . Since that time, @ 
gent had observed an advertisement 


motioushould | for the sale of aplace under governmenty 
; fe 





Thary wished to know, if, when: ; 
port was brought-up on Wednesday) 


conceived: > 


ce, would bring fore 






















i 
tae 
gts 


pedient'to pursue in: ai 
pe 
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and hed ‘applied — 'y to the‘office 
ef Coleman and Taylor, ' 1 


vier, oe 
hada place under government to:dis- 
paaeee He informed the ‘Chancellor of 
the: Exchequer of it, who sent for the:Soli- 
citor't0 the Tre , and. ‘desired him’to 
_go with the gentleman,-and/make -an‘ad- 
‘wanceof any sum that might be required? 
to‘endeavour to-find out if any such prac- 
tices did oe a 3 nace 
prosecution. They ‘ac r pro- 
ceeded, and a sum had ‘been: : feat es 
which was deposited, and by ‘the advice’ of 
the Attorney and Solicitor General, Cole- 


_ man and Taylor and a’ Mrs. Harvey, were 


indicted ; there’ was also a banker. 
‘i Mr. Alderman’ Combe the tight 
hon. ‘gent. should: mention the banker’s 
name. esi aie 
“The Chancellor of 'the Exchequer said, he 
did not: exactly recollect ‘it, and might 
therefore, by giving a wrong name, do 
more ‘harm than good. ee * 
[Camparcn im Sear.) © Mr.’ Ponsonby 
rose, and spoke to the followitig effect :— 
I rise, Mr. Speaker, prhiome to haihos? for 
the ‘purpose of moving ‘an inquiry upon a 
subject, as important’ to the ‘honour, the 
fame, and the interest of England, as any 
that has‘ever been ‘agitated in’ this house. | 
If Thad. given ito notice ‘whatever ‘of the 
discussion, the considerations I have men- 
tioned must serve’ peculiarly and ‘imme- 
diately to call your attention to the ques- 
tion. When the Spanish insurréction, as it 
has been called, I mean the ‘resistance of 
the Spanish nation tothe attempts'of France 


_ to subjugate that people, was known in this 
of all men were engag~'| try 


country, the min 
ed'in contemplating its character, and‘ 
prospect seemed “to present itself, that. 
means might arise out of it ‘calculated'to | 
serve Spain, to serve ‘this country, and to. 
serve the world, by making a stand ‘agai 
the immensely: growing power of Fraiicé.’ 
‘Such an-event naturally attracted the co 







rd 


sideration, and excited ‘the interest of all | 


classes of the commuhity. It’ called, in'a 
most particular mariner; for the ‘attention 
‘and ‘inquiry of those by whom'our govern : 
toent was administered, and never’ perhaps | 
did an ernfnent, upon any occasion, 
meet'witha more géneral'and urffeigned de- 


sire on ‘the pett of the people to second 
that course which’ it might be found ex- 


: Rn tech inciple seemed 
‘devoted to that object. - The ‘feélings of 
the public'ran before the wishes of the. 
‘Wimnister? He'had only to command, and | 


to that’ country. 


of the Spanish | ¢ 
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if rs by’one, there was univer> 
sally to be found: a disposition to sacrifice, 
a: resolution to act, and a itude to 


determine. in-favour of the Spanish insur- 


| gents.’ ‘Ministers had: only ‘to ‘consider, 


and: ireas ‘to the best means of direct- 
ing and rendering effective this ardent and 
unattimous ‘feeling. With ‘them. it rested 
to consider-the nature and tendency of the 
insurrection/and: in what manner ‘it was 
possible to promote'its object. With them 
It rested—-to'them the duty,:in-a'most:im> 
perative manner, belonged, of: examining 
the state of Spain; and of ascertaining how 
far’ it was practicable; with the resources . 
they posseised, to give effectual ‘assistance 
The circumstances ‘of _ 
England hd of Europe forcibly demanded | 
this ‘examination; because it» must have 
been felt, that upon their interference 
would depend the most 'important conse+ 
quences—either the depression, or the ag 
gtandizement of the power of France. © Ali 
the great powers‘of the continent were at 
the time in a state of comparative humilia- 
tion, owing! to the ‘inofdimate ‘power ‘and 
over-bearing influence ‘and ‘authority of 
the enemy. ° England alone was still able 
to'defy his power ; and it most ‘materially 
behoved those ‘to whose ‘direction the: re- 
sources’ of England were committed, to 
take care at least. that they should be so 
employed, that, if the términation of ‘the 
contest should be disadvantageous to Spain, 
it should not risk the character or endanger 
the safety ‘of’ and, ‘as upon that safety 
rested the fate of the world. In this coun 
alone was to‘be found-the power, the 
spirit, and the determination tp maintain 
tae se pers pore yingbeen — 
unged into the third ition, agairist 
fay Gpaahentof its: ablest advisérs, was 


| merely straggling to preserve the strength 


‘ich ‘her conqueror and our ‘enemy had 
Tinitted: tosurvive his victories, Pras- 
“subsisted upon his courtesy, and Rus+ 


sia had exiiraged his counsels. ‘Nowhere - 
did an present ‘itself that was not 
acting His “standard;’or’ inactive 


through a Gread of “his “attack. ‘Phe 


-world was divided ‘between England ‘and 


m 





years been the active ally, or submissive 
Jopendent.of France, @-resdlation wie tet 
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nifested to shake: off theyoke of French 
domination. * “As..soon’ ds the resolution: 
. was formed, application: wastade:to this 
country forassistance. Just: before: the 
conclusion of the last ‘session ‘the: subjeet 
was brought under ‘the consideration of 
this house..No one! was willing — 
the spirit that was responsive’ to that ap- 

_ plication,:provided ‘a compliance with it 
could promise any successful result. |. But 
-every reflecting :man recommended: con- 
sideration.’ Ministers, however, took their 
awn ‘course; and we have witnessed. the 
consequence.’ No statement-of any: infor- 
mation received from Spain was laid before 
jament.'' The’ session: was: closed: be- 

fore any deliberate opinion could be form- 
ed upon the subject, every thing was left 
to the discretion of ministers: Parliament 
had no opportunity of interfering, the mi- 
nisters were farnished with all ‘the :aids 
they could :desire from the hearts, the 
purses, the arms of the ‘country. - Every 
guinea they required was most cheerfully 
granted ; y had a vote of credit to the 
utmost: limit of their request; there ap- 
peated but -one mind,.one feeling, and 
one;sentimenton the :part of parliament 
and the country! in: favour of Spain, ‘no 
other wish existed. but that which was 
_ alaulated to giveeffect tothe operation | 
__ Of ministers, party spirit was quite sunk 

. throughout this. country upon: that occa- 
sion ;-and indeed in every part of the em- 
pire the public voice was loud and ardent 
in desiring that all the whole power of 
England should be. put in motion, if ne- 
, and at all likely: to. be effectual in. 
repelling the advances of the: enemy; and 
promoting: the liberty: of Spain..: °. Such 
was the pulse. of the country which mini, 
sters:had to direct... But it became their 
duty to*direct it- with. judgment and effi- 
ciency. Standing upon an eminence, it 
was for them: carefully to survey: the pros- 
spects before them. It was for, them to 
examine, with Segoe accuracy, all 
the means in'their reach to-employ, and’ 
how: far those means: were adequate to the 
ends.id view. - Before they,attempted to 
involve the country in the.contest.alluded 
to,:before they ventured so to: engage. its 
wealth and, its power, they should have 
taken. care to make this, examination, and, 
_ above ,all,.to ascertain the real. state. of 
Spain: The first. objet, therefore, that 
lesa a consideration, was, the em- 
‘ployment of proper persons to, inquire;inio | 
that state; and for that parpade they sbpahd 
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havesent some men of the highest capa; 


city: to:'that country, men well acquaint. 


ed with: both: military’ and civil: affiirs, 


mén: competent not. only “to assist the 
counsels: of a ‘cabinet, but to direct .the 
operations ofan army:. .Many-suchmen 


could; nod doubt,’ be found ia this:country, — 


The occasion ‘was of a nature, to calt 


the: employment of men of this descrip. 
could not .be supposed, whatever. 


tion.) ; 
the’ spirit of. the Spaniards, might be, that, 
that spirit could succeed in etlectually,re- 
sisting the power of France, unless it was 
directed with>the utmost ability; .and)we 
ought to have availed ourselves of the. 

pontanity to send that, description of abi. 
ity to Spain... I denow not: the character 
of those, agents whom ‘ministers. thought 


‘proper to employ in this mission, nordol 


mean to speak disrespectfully of their me- 
rits ; but.1 cannot find their nantes among 
those who are distinguished for any ex- 
ploits..or, for. any experience, either of ‘a 
military or a civil description... under. 
stand that .they ‘are all young: men, jand 
not likely to, ss. the experience, and 
capacity of 
sary to form a correct judgment uponsuch 
an important concern. Ministers should 


have been aware! of the responsibility ate. 


tached. to their office, and cautious. y 
what representations they ,acted. They 


should have been alive.to the reflection, . 
that in their-hands were placed the means. 


not oaly of assisting Spain, but of defend. 
ing England;. that they were not only ‘to 


consider ‘the. prospects of Spain, but. of _ 
their, own country; that, called upon,to 


administer. the affairs of a; nation involved 
jn..an .arduous.,contest, the duration of 
which no man'could calculate, they should 
not unadvisedly. risk the means.of that na+ 


tion ; that they should not send out itsarms . 


or its money,-unless where effectual. re- 
sisistance could bemade to the enemy. It 
was therefore peculiarly incumbent upon 
fainisters to employ the utmost talents and 
jindustry, for the purpose of enabling them- 
selves.to. judge of the temper, the resolu- 
tion, , and. the, ability, of the , Spaniards. 
What was the. spirit of the people,.what 
the internal, condition :of the country, 


what. the.state ‘of its parts, what its rer 


sources, both military and naval, what,ia 
a word, the .means. upon which we..could 


ca)calate for suecess in pursuit of the) com- | | 
mon object?) , Ministers could not have 


been insensidle to . this reflection, that 
eg our power coufessediy is:and has 


‘ + 


deen at. sea, the: whole disposable force of 


‘their, country could, not alone make any’ 


& 





ervation which are neces ~ 










a 
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 effectuabstand in the Spanish cause; or jus- 


| tify.-any: hope :of a ‘successful result-in: a” 
cone agua the ‘stupendous: military. 
meansiof:France.. It.was therefore essen- 
tially necessary to: know fully the ‘nature: 


and amount of the co-operation which they: 
could rely upon meeting in Spain. With 
this view, they should:not have.sent young: 


meniof eager, sanguine, enthusiastic dis- 


position ;:-but they should have sent men 


of .experience,: of observant, : cultivated,. 
und. discriminating minds, men not likely. 


to:be: influenced by false appearances, ‘but 
capable of deciding upon the soundness of 


principles and. real character. ,. It was not, 
sufficient to :know, that monks could excite, 
ignorant. of 
the people to insurrection, and that, when: 


some.of the poorer and more: i 


so. excited, they evinced great enthusiasm ; 
the..disposition’ and, views. of the upper: 
classes, who, from their rank and property, 


possess.a natural influence in'any country,, 


ought to have:been. known.. But above all, 
inquiry should have been carefully made 
as to the .inclination..of the middle class,, 


which ,is.the great. bond .and, cement. of 
connection between the ‘higher and the’ 
lower orders.in .every country ; whether. 


we should be likely to.meet in that class.a 
cordial . spirit, of co-operation, and what 
the force..of that co-operation; would-be, 
An inquiry of this nature should have been 
gone through before. ministers had resolved 
to. commit the country, or. at. least before 
they had. ventured to send an. army; to 
Spain. In. pursuin 
‘could have collected from. history some 
information that was well worthy. of their 
attention. So far as. history. goes,.they 
could not. find much. to encourage any 
very. sanguine reliance upon the character 
of the Spaniards for cordial, or active: co-. 
Operation in such a.contest. . 1 am not dis- 
posed to speak. disrespectfully of the Spa- 
niards, but. history does not. represent: 
them as.a.people remarkable for that dar- 
ing, enthusiastic, high-spirited disposition 
which prompts and, qualifies men to make 
' 9 great'struggle for liberty and. independ- 


tify any.,reliance; upon, their spirit; and. 
their conduct duri the. 






a The upper classes. particularly,; spon; 
comaeien i sere ene eee oth 

, reliction,of .. 1¢ prun 1G: <B 
want of: wn fap (They 
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this, inquiry, they- 


ae the War of: the Suc-. 
cession evin either spirit nor principle, ; or mad, an 
i that | that they should destroy. society itself in, 


hag : were | +7 
tually fluctuating between Ch ype 
Philip, according as victory, and the. pros- 
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pect of ultimate. success’ ; to iny 
cline to either. It is.i that con- 


fidence could ,attach to such a descriptiow 


of people; and what evidence. have: we: 


had since of any material c in their: 


‘character 2... The. most powertul princi-~ 


ples to excite mankind have uniformly: 
been . Religion and Liberty; and» haye: 
either, been. found, materially to:operate: 
upon the recent movements p 4 the Spanish. 
people? . Upon the: principle of religion: | 
the greatest conquerors:have set out and! 


acted, It has been found to excite| the 
inberent spirit of heroism. . But the “ 
‘est eflects have been produced:by the.in~ 


fluence of the: two principles anited. . That 


‘union, even. in small countries, has: ope= 


rated the most important consequences, 
We have heard of this operation..in some, 


‘of the smaller states of Germany, in Hol¥ 
Jand, and.in: England also. 


hat has: 
been; the influence, of. these principles.im 
this country, when they engendered and 
promoted the resolution of our. ancestors, 
to remedy abuses, to correct errors, and to; 
destroy superstition? . Exactly the same, 
was the resolution.which they produced 
in Holland .when she rose. in resistance. to: 
the power of Spain; and the samé. effect 
will. spring. from) .them,. wherever they. 
exist... These, indeed, are :the’ only. prin~ 
ciples which: have ever, served to excite 


the noble daring, the heroic, resolution, to, 


conquer or to.die;,to seek victory or death. 
It. was . necessary, ; therefore, to: inquire, 
whether the Spaniards were. actuated by. 
both, or by either of those great: princi-. 
ples,.with a. view to calculate upon the 


probability of their success in: the. field. 


f they were.not animated by the resolu- 
tion, which enabled Holland and-England 


| to. conquer; jf they, did not entertain 


some hope or wish. for improvement of 3)- 
tuation, what motive .could indyee .any. . 


‘confidence in their,energy,.or si ae 
ile 


severance ; .and.if they, were not sensi 
of this necessity, and desirous of the at- 
tainment. of , an; improved. situation, how. 


could any, reflecting wan lock for energy, : 
ence.. The manner, indeed,,in which they} 
surrendered, their liberty, would not ,jus-; 


zeal, or, perseverance among them !, When 
I talk A a ay 7 of the 
Spaniards, .let me; not be misinterpret~, 
ed.:, I, do not, desire , that,.they, or, any 
people,.should become wild or mad, and 


ne hemote, pont they should tear, 


away. all their ancient j tin. 











- willing, 


_ 'd glorious strag 
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tiie theta ah, ‘if thee; 

Spaniards were«ng-sensible. of the multi~ 

tride‘of abuses which p ‘apor “them, 

if they:felt-not-a -wish'to ‘veform <abusesy 

and to’ restore their rights, and were: not 

for that reformation and restriction, 

Sennen ie Ep 
the difficu ble: to 

cies' of »warfare: ra they ehesoaie’ 

gaged ; I say, that if this people were: not 

actuated by the.wish; for, and, 


' by the hope of, an:improved condition, it 


was impossible hg AC for cd 


wan of common sense, to 
woulil fight: with-success. pacing net be 


waderstood to intimate that ministers ought 
to-have dictated any thing relative to im- 
provement | ao thncipaseinge Uhat: 
dictatorial tone ‘should :have been a: 

What'l mean: to.’say is- this, that: if’ the 
Spaniardswere insensible of the cause of 


| their degradation;.and indifferent as to its 


vetoval,’it' was? in vain. for England: to 
caiculate--upon materially: exciting: the |m 
spirit,‘ or effectually aiding’the exertion 
of such: a. people: What, -1 would’ ask, 
would be’ theatesiaidn of ‘Engtand itself at 
this hour, if the domineermg establish: 


‘soent’of the priesthodd: had not’ been fe- 


moved; if the bareful effects of the feudal 
systeni had net ceased: to exist, ‘and if: a 


-‘Hiberal. system’ of: etal tawe hed snot been 


established, which’ secures every man the 
property of his own labour; which excites 


midustry by guarding: its produce ; which 
ene genius by rewardi ite exer: 
tion 5 which constitutes the happiness, the 


glery;:the fame, and the ‘consequence of 
this great, nation?” With: such‘a 

inour lation, How was it possible 
to suppose that the Spaniards could make 
€, could subinit to severe 
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} | Gallicia 


Spain, and : at actinee wht - 
egetd nf An dnrmns ae ports of Spainwerg: 


‘in our power. I ab to 


Austrian, Prassian; or 
sion campaign? What may have been the? 
‘extent of ‘intormation received ~by | 
ters itis 
‘must insist, that they should have takemall 


of the: Spanish people; whiat' 

hs all classes amo 

fn area renin arte were dis. 
posed toé-endure in the prosecution of ‘the: 
contest, before they should: have comniit=: 


ed ‘to them: by partiament, the’ arate 
British army ‘thathad ever been 


upon thé continent:of Karope; J mean: me ul 
; which was: under the: command of the late’ 


sir John Moore. The'first step which his’ 
y’s ministers took: im this campaign: 
pares dispatching: of sit Arthur Welless 


bled at:Cork, toSpam. But though — 
appear to ally person who: reads sup 


(Castlereagh) to that gallant general upon’ 
the oecasion, which = contained: im his’ 


at liberty to act accordin 

} cretion in Corsequence 0 
he might reeeive upon ne a A «oF pala 
yer it 1s also Obvious that in fact that‘dis 
cretion was.taken away from hita by the’ 
Instractions of thé 15th of July,- ana: that 
the expedition to the Tagus was fixed’ on 
by the noble athe an 


ties were to begin. When the: 
neral ‘arrived upon the coast of.‘ ain ee : 
y } thought proper to apply: to the urita of ~~ 


‘and of the Asturias’ for informa-| 
tion. By the former he was'told; Noa cone 


ived | from his own words, uttered”apon a 


debate) that did ‘not want' sorte: 


| sent into Gallicja; that: they: considered’ 

ss |' the expedition to ‘Porte 

st Iédgment of the French that: quarter,’ 

; | asan Object ‘more. desivable for them ‘than: . 

¢ |'to have the British’ army: sent “into”their 
i | own-country. The 


ee 


gallant general had at 


coun ithe kame time admitted, that the Junta of 





| inavingy 
| iw that 
; | geet ek ron te a 
» that, in his town! 


(eee 


province with 4 View to the: 





‘ther’ it be not true that the people ofthis: 


country were more ignorant of what was! © 
geing on: in —— tham-they werevof the: 
‘progyess .of thé Raw 


ible for me to know 5: rr 
ee riccnelcane- Makes peopios then 1 
ngst ches *vebdriggs a 


| ted in the heart of Spain; what was intros ; 


ley, with the force which had been asseme . © 
‘cially the Instructions of the ‘noble: or 


 lettevs°of the 30th of Jame; that he waste . © 
ire rarer: own Gis) 


tion ‘ef the British Ba 
ae 




















i Spain was at that time indispensibly ne- 
cessary, in order to connect the Spaniards 
among themselves; in order to indace @ 
co-operation: which: otherwise could not 
exist; to effect a communication between 


 the'horthern and southern forces,.and had 


assigned that as ‘a reason for concluding 
the Armistice. and the'Convention.'. But 
when the gallant general went: to: Portu- 
; the plan of the campaign was decided; 
was no ‘longer ‘any room for delibe- 
ration; there. was no longer any room to 
act’ upon: information that might be 
received with regard to Spain... . the 
noble Jord: had directed his force to’ the 


‘agus, it became impossible to apply any 


force in favour-of Spain until that ¢xpedi- 
tition was in some way or other-concluded, 
} do‘not-mean, I am sure,'to revive the de- 


bate which has already taken: with 
to the transactions in Portugal. It 


is'‘a subject fresh. in the recollection of the 
house, and there is nothing to induce me 
to renew it (Hear! hear!)—After the Con- 
- vention in Portugal was concluded, the Bri- 
tish force, consisting of 30,000 men, was 
a disposable force, to be applied as his ma- 
jesty’s ministers thought re U the 
$0th August the Convention was signed and 
the campaign in was then at an 
end. I desire, then, to know why: it was 
that such atength of time ‘between 
tle conclusion of the Ce on of Cintra; 
and’ the 16th day of October, when’ sir 
John Moore p on his march from 
‘for Spain ¢Hear tchear!). The 
gallant general (sir A. Wellés rrr 
he obeyed: the noble lord, did it wider 
conviction of the absolute necessity of a 
Brivish army entering Spain ; ‘the Spaniards 
themselves declared’ that necessity ; ° ‘he 
agreed with them, ashe saw they wanted the 
British army to form a consection between 
| the different armies as.a great bod of union, 
cement, andco-operation. I desire then to 
know why, between those two periodspno 
steps were taken to move the force ‘of sir J: 
Moore to ‘the assistance of the Spaniards. 
Upon’ the: ‘1Sth of: October; ’ sit David 
Baird arrived at Cortina, with'a feree im. 
fertor to'that of sir John More, bet intend 


ed for ‘conjariction and co tion: with 
him’; end, as appears from she ‘Papers -be- 
fore the’ ‘house, ‘not for ‘the’ ee “Of 
separate action: It was not until the 27th 
Of October that his army whs-disembarked 
- a Coraniia! i ae he te ,a 
| have heart i¢'said, that'none ‘of the Janta 


_ eould ‘be: called: the Supreme Junta; bat 


that upon drat day the’ Centrat Supreme 
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Junta was installed:-at' Madrid; and. yet 
“it was said to havebeem necessary 
‘from: the 13th of. October tothe 27th of 
that.month, until that ‘army: 
in the North-of Spain. — I desire to know, 
if none of the agents -of the:ministers in 
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tor wait 


could obtais 
Junta to Jand 


Spain had informed our general’ of what 
was going on in that,country, and.of the 
time whenit was necessary that the army 
should assume. its situation and. exercise 
its functions. _ It doesnot appear that they 


had any person: called an accredited «mi 
Bister or ambassador im ‘that country, am~ 


til Mr. Frere was sefit, and: :he; too,' does 
hot to have arrived at: Madrid 
until the: 7th of Nov. Ought not: sucts 
a communication at: least to have. been 
kept up with the executive:-body, as that 
the general arriving -with the force ‘could 
know whether the Spaniards would receive 
them or not? and how was.it tobe account+ - 
ed for, that so much time ee 
any information could be obtained: by 
sir David Baird, whenbe reached Corunna, 
as:to. whether he would be. received asa 
friend by those whom he went to assist ? 
I do not; mean’ te insinuate any disparage- 
ment’of Mr. Frere; and I donot wish to 
detract from his merits, which may -be 
as great as those:of'any man whatever m 
his majesty’s service, in» has official duty; 
but in my humble opinion Mr. Frere was 
hot the proper petson to:be sent te Spain. 
(Hear! hear! hear!). A military man 
was the proper person to. be sentto shat ~ 
country. It wads essentially: a miliary 
appoititment, or # was nothing. .1f the 
whole population of the country was not 
disposed to take up arms-in its @wn ‘des 
fence, and. ready to be’ organized by: the 
then existing government in order to wet 
with us against France, isay there:was wo 
chance of success in’ Spain, nov would it 
have been safe for us to ‘employ a mili- 
tary force in its defence-—I say, theretore, 
that the proper person to be. sent: 

that occasion was’a military, and net a 
civil officer. . Buty as I before stated, sir 
Jotn Moore moved: for ‘Spain, onthe 16th 
of Getober’; or th of Nov., he'reachs 
ed Salamanca, andon the 14th was: fole 
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for his purposes; the:surrender of Dupont 
hadweakened it, and: broken the connec- 
tion’ between: its différent parts,’‘so that 
in -stiort,:all the remnant of that French 
force, retiring towards theextremities of 
in, was found concentrated in Navarre: 
eemperor- of the» French ‘himself ‘had 
she ea ‘@ sufficient vanes im- 
iately; disposable*to enable ‘him’ to 
accomplish his -p jiand he found it 
incumbent) upon him’ to withdraw: from 
the: banks of ‘the Danube and the Vistula, 
from ‘Germany, Prussia; and’ Poland, those 


troops: ‘which had ‘been engaged inthe} 


Polish campaign. . The distance they had 
to march: was’ prodigious, and they had 
no ‘maritime means, suchas this: ‘coun 
possessed, 'to'enable them to move wit 
| that expedition” and celetity which the 
urgency of the occasion rendered ume- 
pa. see te no oerttrqeiatte 
in marching rd to join and ; co-ope- 
rate with their companions in arms in thé 
interior of Spain. The French: emperor 
himself, too, quitted his capital 'to meet 
the emperor of Russia-at Erfurth, and ‘no 
sooner; were ‘the matters ‘to be ' concerted 
between themadjusted, than he returned 
_ andideclared to his: Legislative Body, the 
Senate, :his intention toxproceed to'crown 
his brother’: at» Madrid} ‘and to complete 
presen en of: Spains: On» the 5th 
of November Buonaparté ‘arrived in Spain, 
nine days ‘before the: British ) army ’ had 
reached Salamanca; and placed himself 
at the head of that army which had ‘come 
se the shores of: the Danube and.:the 
Vistula. What: was: the cause of the 
feebleness. of the. one’ compare 
with , the-energy and. activity ‘of. the 
other?: I .desire: to:know; why the most 
effectual. means were not taken to se- 
cure the immediate junction and: co-ope- 
ration of our forces: with those: of Spain? 
Itis:well known that this country. cannot 
furnish a military force at allequal;in point 
of number, to the military force of France, 
and therefore it appears-the more necessary 
that when you-are to: SA i at 
against) her, that ‘force shoul kept as 
much united and concentrated.as possible, 
‘ 0 that it should be found .in one, 
consolidated body, not broken into. frag: 
ments, nor: scattered -hese and there,' in} a 
detached and divided state.. Hismajesty’s 
~ministers should at least attempt to secure 
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by —— ish, and the French govétns: 
that» he consi the presence of the:: 
‘British army to, keep, Up oan —. 
“union ; andc ratior i) of; the. Spanish, re 


‘forces 5 he communicated, I presume, that: - 
Opinion ‘to his majesty’s ministers ; noone: ~— 
can question) it; he: is.an officer: of too 
Panera ‘judgment and experience. 
to hhave! with-held: from ministers): the | 
knowledge of that. which was:the, most ' — 
‘important: point, perhaps,: of any forthe ~ 
success of the reinforcements sent trony this 
country: If he: were conscious of that, he 
must‘also have known that the sooner, that 
army-arrived on the theatre of action, the’ 
more chance was there of success, and:the: « 
later the more likely was it tobe defeated; » - 
Yet, strange to tell, the army.of Romana 
and: Blake; together with the army of Esy 
tremadura, were defeated before the army; 
| under sir John. Moore. atrived at Salax 
manca: .On:the 10th of - November the; 
junited army of Leon and: Estremadura: . 
was defeated and. dispersed at Burgos; :on ‘ 
the. 2th Blake’s army shared the same fate 
at Espinosa after having been fromieeelney . 
feated at) Reynosa ; and it was not.tillthe © 
14th of November that sir John Moore’s - 
army arrived atSalamanca. What were the ~ _ 
views. of the English army, but:to gr 
union, and co-operation amongst the _ 
niards? -and was. this to be ted.after 
their armies had been defeated, so.as that 
nothing. was -left when the. English army, - 
advanced: from , Salamanca? .What-did ~ 
our.army do ?,' In what situation didsir 
David Baird find: himself,.in order to.ef-, 
fect, his junction with sir Jobn Moore?, | 
He found: nothing: but a total inability to 
make-a forward movement. at. the time - 
when it was landed. 1 have heard that so. 
destitute was, it in. some) respects, when — 
permitted,to land upon. the Spanish coast, * 
that sir David Baird had not even money; © | 
enongh: to, defray the necessary expenses~ 
of thearmy.  .That.in,sending an.expedi~ 
tion by. sea, itmay be liable tosomeacciy —. 
dents; in regard to:the: ships that conta 
your ordnance and,ammunition,I willads, 
“‘mnit 5: but that. you should send an.officer ~~ 
with oiorwestioies his.command, without ~_ 
eyen.a few, casks of money .to purchasa — 


visions and re the ordinary, 
aolerat a ‘could have, 


believed.pose — 

‘sible. “ Thave heard, however, and. <8) 
stionable authority, that that gallant © 

refers bed wot: exmm amsonyenonghs s0veiet 
tain a su of necessary provisions, 't 

ceoidinite lerevememe eaeune 














' - were severally overcome by the 
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government had neglected to.afford 
we The ‘campaign went on therefore, 
as might have:been expected: after the 
* destruction of the: Spanish armies, I have 
mentioned, it was not difficult: to conceive 
that the.deteat, ofthe army under Casta- 
nos, Called the Army of the Centre,..was 
very sobn to'follow.; accordingly, on 
_ the 23d’ of November, it suffered a defeat. 
Thus, sir) those three armies which we are 
_ to/presume were ready to unite with ours, 
wer of 
France; whereas, if the army of and 
had been ready: to ‘effect a junction, at.an 
earlier period of the.campaign, the French 
_ army might have been defeated aud saved 
' the trouble of those few. forced marches, 
which, as Buona says, it cost them to 
destroy the Spanish armies... These armies 
being beatenin the field, nothing remain- 
ed.to the Spaniards but to defend the, pass 
of the Sierra; but:there, too, a defeat. was 
' gustained, and: on: the 30th of November ‘it 
was forced. All this»time. not a single 
British ‘soldier had appeared. in, action 
against the French.’, Celeriiy of move- 
‘ment, «quickness, dispatch, and, prompti- 
tude of action, appear to have, been the 
only things that seemed. necessary to the 
nt general ; and-yet, from what causes 
know not; but from some causes. hither- 
to unexplained, no British force found its 
way into Spain; uotil all the Spanish. ar-. 
mies\had. been overthrown, and: Madrid 
had again. capitulated to. Buonaparté 
{Hear !.»hear!). Do not. these circum- 
stances demand inquiry ? ; Is it not.neceés- | 
sary to know why. the character of this 
country bas'been lowered: by. our: conduct 
in Spain ? Is it. not necessary to’ know why 
our force was of no use to our allies, no in- 
. jury to our, enemies, and that» it could ef- 
fect nothing, but ruin.its own military cha- 
racter notwithstanding its superior bravery 
and intrepidity ? In this.situation sir John 
Moore Paar’ <n lf in: the month of De- 
ember. But it-appears that it had . been 
the intention both of sir David Baird and 
sit John; Moore to retreat as.soon as they 
‘learnt.of. the surrender of Madrid. and the 
defeat,,of Castanos, for it was) evidently , 
imprudent to keep the field against such a 
force as the French emperor could, then 
bring against them... , Orders, .as I have’ 
been ‘informed, were actually issued for. 
that retreat, and. fortunate. I think it would 
“shave been had those orders. been perse- 
' ered in, and; that retreat, commencedat 


ne credit mire 9a individuals, 
him. 





that particular time, if ‘it could;have been. 
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ited vit injury to those i tint 3 
nion,. however, ‘of the: Gdudteanitas 
Chief again changed, and I desir¢g: to:know 
what were the causes that. ed the 


‘change: (Hear! hear!),: Why, after::the 


capitulation of Madrid, and the advance of 
Buongparté as victor, that retreat was: not 
adopted ?. I think the: house’ will desire. this 
information. .Was this spontaneons:jnter- 
ference of the geneéral:himself, or was it 
the official inter of. the government 
athome? I haveheard that sir John Moore 
did receive dispatches from. the.Su 
Junta, and from: Mr. Frere, urging: im to 
advance. I have heard he. received. re- 
presentations'from. Mr. Frere of the 
strength.of the iards in the south :of 
Spain, and that-if he would: attack the 
enemy in. the. north, the Spanish cause, 
then almost. lost, might. still . be. retrieved, 
[have heard that it was urged to sir. John 
Moore repeatedly, that he should advance. 
Ican conceive that this is trae, but. still 
our general ignorance demands en_inqui- 
ry into the veracity. of these reports: On 
tbe 2ist of December sir John Moore-ar- 
rived at Sahagun, and on the 22d of'-De- 
cember the emperor of the French left 
Madrid with a great force to: attack) him, 
On the 24th of that month, such: were the 
effects of this last movement from Madrid, 
that sir John Moore felt it necessary to re- 
treat again, and ‘under such circumstances 
too, that if he had remained for 24 hours 
longer, and engaged marshal Soult’s corps, 
it was almost next. to..certainty that not a 
single soldier of his army, could . have’ re- 
turned home. : I state this upon the autho- 
rity of officers with whom I have convers- 
ed, who gave it-me.as their, opinion, that 
if the British army had engaged with mer- 
shal Soult, it never could have. effected its 
retreat as it did.——Sir, in. order.to account 
for these proceedings, it is - y that 
this house should. institute the fullest. in- 
quiry.; itis nec to: know. in what. si- 
tuation sir David Baird..and sir: John 
Moore found that country, when they :ad+ 
vanced into it; whether that,enthusiastic 
spirit which could. alone have. saved.the 
aniards from destruction, actually. exs 
isted ; .it.is necegsany.tb know whether 
they were willing and cordial in their,as+ 
sistance to, the English army ;. whether 
they received them, as deliverers, .on as 
their guests, with; love, or with. jeale 
and. fear, and to ascertain what. the Britis 
army had to rely,upon, ‘when they found 


themselves in.the presence-of a greathos- 
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tile "We must necessarily institute 
this inquiry, ‘in order to determine: whe- 
ther it was: wise or not: for: his: maj 
ministers thus to'hagzard, in the heart of 
Spain, one of the best armies that has ever 
beenisent out of this country... It is-neces- 
sary to’ know what military force sir John 
_ Meore found to co-operate and unite: with 
him,-and whether he: found any: in 
the field of ' battle; ‘the British:and 
the French soldiers. rhaps it may be - 
: said: by ministers, thet ' the: Spaniards did 
not:discovet all that-cordiality ty and co-ope- 
‘the cause: im which we 
were mutually. en ; that was’ e 
ed. Can itbep ;or'can it beadaritt- 
- ed, that ministers shall say this after they 
have: involved the. y in sucha: ruin- 
ous, unproductive, and inglorious le? 
Phe-reteeat ander these: most ‘inauspicious 
erencuncenet ae oe gS and er aevep 
_. the,consequence of that retreat ? that 
! retreat you lost all -your ammunition, all 
| cob rired above 5000 horses,:and 
‘fear, «a much greater number of men; 
than the gailant’ general opposite (gen. 
~ Stewart) b ‘proper tol atte: 46° the 
hoase,,when he ‘said that they amounted 
onby to between 4,000 and 5,000 (Hear!). 
Gur’ ldss was great in consequence of that 
disastrous retreat;:commenced under cit- 
cumstances, which ‘shew, that; had we 
trusted to the eof the conimander, 
itmight have been avoided. Isit not true 
that a retreat had been previously ordered ; 
that an ‘advance was made ¥ and that a 
oe ae RP ‘be made ? 
it not necessary for us to inquire 
whether this was to the: nishigtiest 
of those at the head of the army, or of those 
at: the: head: of ‘his: majesty’s councils ?}— 
Deeply an eananns lntalegntiestoes ‘of these | 
: glist oficers and soldier who have fallen : 
upon this oceasion, and-deeply as we 
Jament the success of the. enemy, it saan, | 
haps, so necessary in the eyes of Eng- 
(antes as it'mey be be angael tar the | 
Ponce wie we to free ourselves from | 
/dmpatious opinion as-to our mil 
- gharacter, which ‘must float in: shot nate 
“these transactions. Do not let us 
‘this, that, although we have obtain- | 
‘glory: end renown, for our military | 
» Engtand has for ever lost ite fame 
rr pepe a ‘Were 
o Croalenen reoldiers'again, 
xs‘am encen faces ‘to other 


> pation with usin 


re 


HHE 


& 
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doit Det | lqyeor -epoape are -good “and 
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brave; your officers are skilfal,:in 
and ‘courageous ; ‘but there’ isso 
in the councils of England; or inthe. 


tute and: manner of the application of: ree be 


force, ' that: renders: it: im| 
lace any reliance upon 
vatenee”. ‘We have seen alread 


ible ‘ever to 


y what 


passed in the last war with France.: When * 


you | io ‘Holland:and Germany as 
auxilaries, 
trueitis, that your force in these cases:was 


ri miititary age 4 





failed*in your efforts; but: 


avatively small and the question:re: | | 


mained undecided; the problem issolved 
however, ‘by ‘what has lately-passed in | 


Spaim. You professed to” send forth ‘thé 


la army that-ever went from * 
land,-for the purpose of meeting the force 


of France ; and what has'been the result? | 

It has been nothing but a shameful retigat 

before the armies. of France, and: adis. ~_ 
I desertion of the power you anxit © 


ously wished to assist. Never can we rely 
againupon the: confidence of any power 


of the continent in our military exertions, _ | 


however much they: and’ ourselves 
rely on‘our maritime efforts. This cam- 
paign, Isay, will-have au influence 
the character of England long after 


(Castlerea 
that it psy have: rae overs think 
stoppin the passes nees, 
sicenting be French from sending rein: 


. forcements’ into Spain,’ as’ there were no 


: » 
aot 
us shall cease to live. ‘The noble lord - 
observed ina former debate, 


less than forty-three passes' by which the . 3 


French ‘could enter. Spain 


of no avail for that object, ‘if the French 
could ‘not, by any 
have been’ shut out from Spain, I woald 
ask the noble lord, poe 0 Reamer pmo 
reason a tish army 

a fe owen into Spain at all ? For 
any amount ‘of force this country could 
send thither could not contend per the 
4 or 500,000 tien whom Buonaparté could 
pour inte that country from France. 


though Ido not 
nthe subject, I must: say, 


paign, bet, 


decide ‘u 


| that the best informed s wee Of .¢ 
Opittion that the northvor in waste — 


‘most eligible point for the debarkation and 

first ions of the British army. ° 

French force, in Navarre, at the outset was 

ve Reon —— 40 and 50,000, and 
8, a8 

you, ‘were not able i that br 


en haw was it possible - 
meant? hey ger #50)000 men : 


‘ 


‘efforts “On our ‘part, © 


The - 


tifa Bre ~ 
tish army landed at St. Andero could: ‘be - 


The 
noble lord had‘called vv rem e 
e@ ‘ 


themselves told 
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which 


the French afterwards have 
Agi so i that cou unity PT 


v, ersed with no military m 
cane shy bogey thoy 8 






h for ultimate success.in ia By a.con- 
bye this, vast. force of F 
“pot be kept out. of Spain, I desire to Fao 
why sir. John Moore’s army should have 
‘been so endangered by the imprudent ad- 
‘vance that was made. Was it merely that 
you could not ea the danger of death, 
that this, most Dorveseing.-s all. retreats 
ee eyer was accomplished, took place ? 
“Was, your character so degraded, that it 
was necessary we should attempt to raise 
it hy such destructive means, in the eyes 
_of the world? We never, I believe, have 
met the French ypon equal footing, that 
we have not invariably shewn our supe- 
riority. Are not the recollections of Maida, 
and of Egypt, sufficient to convince you 
and the world, of the truth‘of this asser- 
tion? - Do not these circumstances, there- 


~ “fore, deserve inquiry ?. Is it not necessary 


to. know how ministers have conducted 
themselves in. this expedition to the conti- 
- nent, to know on what principles they have 
roceeded in a-contest in which you en- 
tered with so .much hope, with so much 
heart and expectation ? ? a contest in which 
‘every man almost implicitly relied. upon 
raising the power of England, reducing 
the _aggrandizement of France, and deli- 
vering . peng from the grasp of French 
tyranny? Alas! how have these hopes 
at ve blasted, how grievously have our 
troops suffered in their vain exertions; and 
howmuch have ministers involved the whole 
transaction in darkness, and obscurity. Is 
it not. necessary to know. why your army 
Was ex 
‘time to produce nothing that was good or 
_advantageous to the country? The soldier 
‘should always be prepare to die in his 
_ country’s cause, and I doubt not that Bri, 
tish soldiers are partigularl: 
with ice feeling ; bat i is it | to be 
that you are unnecessarily to ex- 
pr them to dangers, and to fruitless ef: | 
orts, so as to. bring ruin on’ themselves, | 


‘and disgrace upon. the nation ? Other |. 
‘ plans Q jad mg I know, haye been 


Mentioned, which in the opinion of some 
_ were likely to ae been: attended mh 
_ great success; and these the empl oy- 
ang of the troops of Egan hy the pur- 
_ pose of garrisoning git of thé ticular 
posts 2 the continent, an 

j Apen © sea coast 
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m.the beginning, it, was, yain and idle : 
rance could | 


posed to danger, and at the same 


impressed. 





Spain. oe pata | 
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t to offer any opinion upon that subject ; 
Bat x: once Se sasa ie 

ven us great be ; 
ave rige reat Jealousy 


At Colt our recep was 


Cs at Ferrol, Stree 
pieet, T har tok but'T c: 
for the truth’ the report, that | ‘even tl 
force which you’ fei a ‘short time . 
from Lisbon Ss ‘Cadiz, has not. been } 
mitted to enter 'the’ harbour. Thave hea 
this from an authority'y ‘which I deem ¢ 
and I shall’ ongang to Beet it until it 
“be contradicted. I ask the house then to 
institute an ipiniey | fot the purpose of dis- 
“‘coverin what have been’ thé motives that 
‘Ted ‘ininisters so to dispose of the force of 
the country on @ service at first so full of 
confidence, and now so full of doubt and 
uncertain Ba as to lead 'to the belief that the 
cause of Spain is ‘desperate.’ I ‘call upon 
the country to: seek for this ingu Pay 
order to shew how muéh distréss, difficul- 
ties, dangers, and’ perils unexam ¢ 
pallens soldiers have endared in this frui 
and. inglorious stra stru ggle. Is ag! an 
Englishman’ that could have seen th e &x- 
ertions of such troops, and not rejoice in ’ 
them? Is there'2 peasant in the bleakest 
mountains of Scotla and, or in the barren 
bogs of Ireland, he is not proud oftheir - 
conduct, and desirous of emulating thei 
example, and of displaying. equal courage 
and intrepidity? I aver that all possess the 
same eat and courageous sentiments, 
and that all are equally ready te’ imitate 
their example, and employ their exert 
in- their countfy’s cadse, but the to 
pécially if they could be convinc 
their exertions will be judiciously and pro» 
dently applied. 1 call upon you, by the 
atitude ait ¢ owe to those who were oe 
amefully sacrificed : Corunna, by the 
whieh ou owe to their companions in 
arms, w o ate still in existence, and able 
and willing to defend their country, or to 
‘be employed upon any service; I call upon 
you by the interest you-must take i in Pere 
who yet remain, to institute this i ie Vat 
order that they eat nét be sacri 
a similar mi uct, upon a fature | Bd 
Casion. (Hear! hear !)." I call upon you, 
as you valué the glory of our country, the 
preservation. of our future powe 


owe r and 
putation, as well as our interest, by eats 
’ thin that can excite exertions | 
Pag to institute cel exe ion for ¢ 


satisfaction of all. The proposition In 
, is not for : iis or that eof , 


“I are not MRS re it by 






















‘ 
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_ @ secret, a select committee, ora commit- 
_tee of the whole house, for either of these: 
in the object 


will éatisfy me, and will. gai | 
Pcie the country must have in view,” 
“The tight honourable gentl , 
eladed by movin » That it is indispens- 


_ ably necessary that. this house should in- 


‘GRite into” the camses, conduct, and events 
‘ of the late campaign in 


ain.” Cnt 
. Lord Castlereagh hoped, that the house 
“would indulge him, while he should en- 


sdeavour shortly to detail to the ‘house the 
reasons by which he was induced to nega- 
\ tive the motion of the right hon. gent. He 
must, however, in justice to. himself, de- 
clare, that he would be the last person in 
- the house to persuade parliament not to 


enter-into any proper or necessary inquiry’ 


. for which just and reasonable grounds had 
been stated. Ignorance was rather a hu- 
“miliating reason for any man to assign for 
such an inguiry; and. if the right hon. 


mover had waited with a little patience, |: 


and accepted the proposal which he had 
made ta ed the: seta fig laying pro- 
r documents before the house, perhaps 
_ he would, have had some more substantial 
foundation whe n to ground his mo- 
tion. The right hon. gent. could not then 
well plead, that he felt it necessary to a 
I to that house, on account of any re- 
Juctance on the part of his majesty’s mini- 
sters to give him every information in their 
pores “He could assert on his own, be- 
half and on that ‘of his colleagues, that they 
would not have made any objection to the 
production of all such infcgmation, as, con- 
_ sistently. with their duty and a regard to 
the ‘publ 
the house, and however that information 


m 
ford a mueh better ground for going into 
the inquiry in a committee than the claim 
which had been made by the right hon. 
gent. on the bare shewing of his own ig- 
norance. They had had aiready sufficient 
asa! how. far committees of the whole 
rouse went to impede the general business 
of the public, and it was not, therefore, 
upon such ligh is th 
ought to be induced to go into a com- 
‘muittee- of that. description. The only 
“Reasons, that had been alledged’ for 
the Inquiry were reducible to the ig- 


-‘norange of ‘thé right. hon.. mover; ‘and 
_ he did not think that that was, or had ever 


been pretended to be, a proper parlia- 
‘mentary ground for inquiry. But no 


doubt the, right hon. gent. ‘supposed he 


‘had “his forces well “marshialled, and” in 


‘<4 
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poaleran then con- 


ic. interests, could be laid before 


ight afterwards‘ be applied, it would af- 


t grounds that ‘the house | 


| speech last session, im which he said ds- 










a 
x) 
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“high discipline, and was therefore anxiotis 
‘to lead them forth to battle. “As he could 
not bend. to the cogency of this-reason, ‘the 
certainly should oppose the motion, thou} 
at the same time he declared, that 
there been the slightest prima facie’ evi- 
dene to support it, he would have fully 
coincided in it, no matter upon what mi- 
nisters might rest for their justification. 
Tf the result of the rear in Spait' had 
‘not been‘as glorious, as had been so earn. 
‘estly ahd so justly expected, owing either, | 
to the’ imperfect’ state of discipline ofthe - 
Spanish armies, or to the want of sufficient —_- 
time to'complete that discipline,stilthecon-' _ 
tended that there wasno prima facie ground < 
for attaching the blame -of that failare to. 
the misconduct of his majesty’s ministers; * 
and, even though he should admit to the 
“right hon. gent., what’ was in itself so ques-- 
tionable, that the melancholy failure in 

bs em was in itself a prima facie ground - 
ofinquiry, yet he was prepared to contend —_, 
“that rio blame could attach to the conduct _ 
of his majesty’s ‘ministers, should it 'evén | . 
be conceded, that thé atrival of the British 
army in Spain’ had taken place too late’to 

- prevent the failure, if his majesty’s minis- 

ters could state to the house satisfactory 
causes for the delay. ‘The British army | 
was intended to act only as an auxiliary 
force in aid of the Spanish armies, and 
surely the British government was not to 

be blamed because the Spanisti forces had 
not, unhappily, been able to ‘hold out’ till 

the arrival of the mititary succours which 
were sent out ‘to their assistance. “ The 
‘right hon. od ought certainly to have. _ 
waited for a little information, and not at- 
tempted to drag parliament into an inqui- 
ry which would prove disgraceful to itself 
and distressing to the country. Ministers, 

“he contended, were perfectly justified in 

not asking the opinion of parliament, ‘last 

| session, before it could have an opporta- 
‘nity of considerately forming it. Never — . 
was there a cause in which the feelings of » 
the country more ‘fully: participated—in - 
which ‘aid was given on all hands mote. 
cheerfully.* Indeed, if government could ; 
collect any clue ‘from ‘the country by © - 
whith to guide their conduct, it would be © 
‘completely in harmony with the opinion § 
"expressed by ‘his majesty in his closing 






“F 


| sistance should be rendered to the Spa- 
‘niards, a$ far as was consistent withthe ©. 
‘wishes and distinct policy of Spain, blend- — 

~ed with ho selfish views of our’own partial - 





Be 















hop. Mp me full information how far 
the spirit of liberty in the Spaniards went 
to, the amelioration of, their condition ; 
how far the national feeling and public 
‘spirit of that country were such as.to justify 
them in bazarding a British military. force 
in aid of its cause. Now, how. the hon. 
moyer could reconcile this with bis former 
admonition to speed .and celerity, it was 
not indeed in his ingenuity to discover. 

As to the selection of characters necessary 


to give gore their opinion as to the 
spirit of Spain, he would, merely. ask, 


 would.it be rational for them to listen to 
any man’s opinion, before the formation 
of the Central Junta, which alone could be 
competent to decide upon the. views of 
- Spain ; and were they to leave Spain and 

' Portugal to their destinies tillthat event 
should have taken place? The only ra- 
tional question was, whether it, could-be 
hoped that Spain, with our assistance, 
would be enabled to stand against France; 
and if this could be ill overnment 
- stood justified. He had heard that night 
the great power of France. stated as a de- 
- pressing circumstance ; but that. was ra- 
ther an unfortunate argument for those 
who had constantly been vaunting the.ef- 
forts a which ear agi pon eerie 

eople were capable, Spain had, in 
pd 3 an cosepene Line aha had borne 
up against the military power of France 


with more vigour, more constancy, and 


_ ‘better success, than. those. powers, which 
- had been supperies by formidable regular 


armies ; and if she had, in some degree, 


failed, it was rather hard and little worthy | 


of the generous feelings of that house, to 


reproach her with it in the hour of her 


difficulties and the season of her distress. 


It iad been held by many statesmen, that 


the.efforts of a people themselves were whole 
. equal to any efforts of regular military 
force, and certainly there never was a 
More energetic effort made, b 
ple, than hy those of Spain. , It was there 
‘literally the cause of the people, and 
it came with a peculiarly bad grace 
from the other side of the house, when 
it was stated that the cause of the peo- 
ple was not sufficiently attested. by the 
expression of popular sentiment, unless 
that sentiment be supported by the sanction 
OF the higher classes. He was not dis- 
posed, ‘perhaps, to attach all that ae 
to mere popular effort which some gentle- 
men were willing to ascribe to it, yet he 
-thought that there had been many circum- 


government ought to have. 


any péo- | 


x 


country rising 


‘army it could 
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stances in the case of Spain to. inspire a. 
confident hope of its -success.—It was. 
‘knewn .that the popular rising, was the 


simultaneous effort of the whole country. 
It was not one province calling upon ano-. 
ther and procuring assistance and co- 
operation by degrees, but the whole, 
at the same moment, to 
assert its igen see contend for its inde- 
pedence. ithin, he believed, the space. 
of five or six days, all the provinces had. 
risen, . But it was not barely this circum- 
stance that afforded hope or encouraged 
confidence: it also appeared, that in the 
course of a very few months, they had 
collected an army in Andalusia, and. ob- 
tained a distinct victory over the French, 
under Dupont, at the memorable Battle of 
Baylen, in which the Spanish army was 
little superior in point of numbers to the 
enemy. He could also state to the house, 
as a circumstance that proved the cen- 
fidence of the Spaniatds ip their own 
strength, that when general Spencer ap- 
plied to them to know whether he should 
come to their assistance, they stated. that 
they confided in their own strength, and 
recommended his marching to the relief 
of Portugal. . Nor was it merely to Anda- 
lusia they were ‘to look; Saragossa ‘pre- 
sented also a picture of encouragement ; 
nor had Leon been deficient, for at the battle 
of Rio Seco the ehemy had by no means. 
the advantage they boasted of ; the Spa 
niards had, in fact; obtained decisive ad- 
vantages, and would have effectually sub- 
dued the enemy, if they had had the 
benefit of cavalry to follow up their suc- 
cesses. ‘Ministers were not to look only ° 
with a philosophical view to the constitu- 
tion of Spain, but were to consider the 
produce. What that 
army might be expected to do, if it had 
sufficient cavalry, coald be easily inferred 
from what they. had done, when in the . 
course of two months it succeeded in 
driving“100,000. men from the provinces 
they had occupied, and confined them to 
the left bank a the Eoro,—As e edopted 
the nature of the co-operation ado 

by his majesty’s ministers was the best that 
could be resorted to under all the circum- - 
stances, he was now to consider.’ There 
were two extreme opinions upon this sub- 
ject, and one ‘middle one; and the inter- 


‘mediate opinion having been adopted by . 


his majesty’s ministers, they were ready 
te rest-their justification on: their. havin 

made choice of that middle opinion. One ~ 
of the two other opinions was, that if Spain 


\ 





at 
eke the elements. of her 0 


. mothing more unwise 


to 


want’ British 


fey ‘could not go: 
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was really animal ed by the pirit ‘of ome | 
=f if: Mie 4: es eM ih the 

that she | 
Ivation 
within herself; that she therefore gi not 
soldicts, to fight ‘er battles ; 4 


that she was sufficiently ‘powerfulas to tien; 


work of her own Sehivery 8 


and that pur co-operation need go no far- 


ther than supplies o of arms, money, <loth- 
ing, ammunition, and ‘whatever other ne- 


* Gessaries inight be wanting, Than this 


opinion, he: was free to confess he knew 
Nothing could 


have tended more. effectually to ¢on- 


firm that’ reproach,which had been dealt 


re ee Phen enemy ans us, than dere 
Id not ff is. ‘instance have 
tka an_ active part jursalves. Te would 


too, like that selfish policy 
we had been charge 


pik each 


ed, if 


“While | we were urging and exhorting, hy 


every means in our power, le to de- 
fend themselves a agai a poner Renan, Mi 
if whilst we were lavish of our mon¢y and 

stores, we ‘should yet decline to, embark 


_ @ur best treasure in (a cause ‘which we ‘af; 


fected to calf g lorious and to esteem invin- 
cible, “There was. another extreme. mor 
Pit gen to the feelings Of this count iy» 
sath notin in his Li more reconcila- 
ble Wi call it was, that ther 
was no medium 
the whold effort, and recommende 
not a soldier should be, kept at 
Without taking any sotice of the e 
that such a measure 


ter 

as es be provided against) ‘yet, put 

Teed of d ero out of ee fee |i 
g woul a be i in itself ‘impr 
‘There ‘was.a limit beyond 


necessarily keep within’ the limits of the 
Bationel credit, ath there need no more be. 
said in answer to this second opinion, than 
that it was impossible to act tpon it. 

Then the guest, fo were 


seen was, pias alae the Hor 4 fav A had 
made, b Tajesty’s ministers to, 


‘co-Operate~ wih a allies in ‘Spain, had 


o °8 ase * 


been sufficient; andthe assistance thus. 


- given sou be best judged of by being 
Bi y 


es dan relation: First, 
as toits spe ale seco ate i SOntte 
bad thirdly, anrto its abulicy. | 


to its al when yr a ia heda 


first received by his majesty’s ministers, 


Bist a -supply « of British ttoops was wished 
for to act in concert with the native armies 


‘ 


+ PARE Sea Fie. D4; 1 ni pp Spain: 


tween a great e 0 rt, an 
eo | 


ht produce at ee 
if in gach a case ir, should be: ate | 


: tended with disas 1 disaster must int 4 


: answered his own 


which | 
in short, they: tatust 
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i iit, there werd sent, oxtiaive . 
Aer (000 ine liberated in the north: sine ie 
‘ie under the command of the marquil 
dna, rio less a force thai 45,6 
50,000 men, nearly 50,000 raik and file 
into the Peninsula. Besides this rin 
vernmeé 
in the & 
tachments to act in Catatonia, though’ ‘wib- 
sequent- circumstances interposed to pre- 
vent those detached troops from cat 3 
that Servite, which it was then intended 
émploy them’ in. - If, then, ‘an army of. 
45,000 ‘men ‘be thought sufficiently’ ve 
derable int its extent, the next question for 
the house to consider would be, ee 
give that army a proper direction ; 
atmiy orice. in ortugal, did it from Pah 
get a proper direction? He put the ques- 
tion this way, for he did not want to revive 
the debate upon the Convention, ard there- 
oe he should follow the example of the 
ams on. gent., and pass over that part. 
Ti hi ‘ho n. gent was ready to admit, 
that ths north of Spain was the best scené 
for dur co-operation, bat he assured the 
Hight hon. geht. he was not how going to 
the Pyrenees. He could conceive @ nan 
of comiion sei8e going to Saint Andero 
but he could tot conceive a man of soul 
setige, going to the Pyrchees. He was 
going merely to that question put by the 
ight hon. -getit., as to what°could have de- 
ned’ the ritish wih so long during the » 
interval, previous to the 16th of October, 
the day on which they made their firs 
movement on their march from Portugal to' 
in. If the right hon. gent. had taken” 
ie information he (lord c) ‘had offered 
him, he ‘could have Dr enabled to have - 


ae ” 


arn. ve 


aie iteration what » wi the . 
galty of cartying an army. beyon ee 
runna | aher the sg ‘of Septeinber. 

port of Saint Andero might have. eee 
‘thought preferable ;, but that port was ex- 
tremely small ; and ‘he putit to the pone. 
iit what sifdation : an army would have been, 
‘with ‘40 or'50,000 French in the neigb- 
bourhood of Vittoria, that army but half 
‘equipped, and all the transports gone 
away.—Aé to‘ the. question respecting the 
delay, he had at an ‘early period : the a 
campaign in Portugal directed that a com- 

4 munication should be opened with the ‘ 
Spanish Generals on the subject Cs the £0- 


ration of the British’ arm aim, + 
That Communication had according zt en 
‘opened with general Castanos, but ¢ let- 
fer, acquainiting him, with the cir , 











at 


‘had issued orders, thatthe 6 ey = 
editerranean should sétid but des 


estion ; but i It was to | 

















| sor] 


sit David 
. for Fe 


the manner 
- ¢hat the fate of Spain 


-Fretich troops ; 


_- his army through Gallicia, the 





ie 


x 


"pad Hot been recetved till after the botrelt- 
tno te phVehtion 6 intel On the 
faith Sept. lord Win. Betitinck:was sent to 
atvend the Supteme Central Junta, whichwas |; 
jnstalted at Aranjuez,on the 24th of the 
\ game tavnth, in order to confer with them 
‘o On the' 25th of Sept: 


apon the subject. 
Odors Waid B n sént to sit Hew Dalrymple 
fo ‘move forward with his army ‘towards 
the forth pi Spain ahd on the same da 
d received orilers to embar 

| or Corunna. It was not, how: 
éver, till the 29th of September, that the 
first letter from lord Win. Bentinck was 
written, containing the Answers of the Su- 
preme Junta to certaint Questions, which he 
had beet directed to sabmit to them, as 
well with respect to the entrance of ‘the 
British arty itito Spain, as in- regard to 
which it should be employ- 
éd there. The Answers thus received were, 
eg ed on an early 
co-bperation of a British force; and to the 
second question, that which was most im- 
portant in a military point of view, was, 
that they wished our trees to be concen. 
trated as one British army; and general 
Castanos received orders to confer with 
lord Wm. Bentinck as to the best mode of 
carrying those wishes into effect. ‘It was 


‘proposed that the army in Portugal should 


ake for Burgos, by the route of Salaman- 
ca, and sit David Baird debark his troops 
at Corunna. ‘This intelligence was réceived 
at Lisbon on the sth of October; and here 
he-was free to awe that one of the 
lamented consequences of the Cintra Con- 
vention had been the occupation of the 
tratisports, which might perhaps have been 


otherwise employed; ‘but by that Conveén- | general 


tion 20,000 tonnage of trarisports were en- 
prossed in Conveying to France 24,000 of 
ut at the Same time he 
Wished ‘it.to be distinctly understood, that 
‘till there had been’ transports that might 
have served to convey our army by sea, to 
the northerh provinces of Spain.;. but sir 
John Moore decided otherwise, and. in | 
making the very judicious decision that he | 


had made, he was influenced by. abstract | 


Yeasons, not merely by any inconvenience 
Arising. out of the occupation of so large a 
tonnage of ‘transports... Had he gone b 

‘gea to Corunna, he would have had to march | 
est pro- | 
‘vince in Spain, and the least calculated to | 
‘supply an army that was.to provide itself 
on its'tharch. “While the question respect- 
ang the operations ‘of the British forces in 


en s Bi | ET eRe Tee ee ee eee 
‘ , err : be 
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| andl it ie nota! Tittle renvadt 

‘veey bie decision, tas agreed 


| with which he comp 





‘Spain ‘was pending at Madrid, the very 


Romaria’s opinion upon this 


stance of such strong and singul 


~ 


[tesa 


‘question was diseessing in London, 
time; in both places ;—thi ‘afndoed | 
F) , laces 5~—the me : 

be fa : tig he 
to'be tad & . 
This was a cireum+ 
dence, that he left it to the considération 
of gentlemen, if it did not carry with it in 
its a a op 3 sree A a its 
jropriety. It appeared then, thatiord Wm. . 
Bentine ’s letter wag dated the 29th -of 
September, and on the 9th of the following’ — 
month sir David Baird sailed ; and again, 
that onthe 17th of September we received 
the intelligence of the Convention of Cin- 
tra, and that on the 25th of the same . 
month the Instructions were sent out for 
the army in Portugal to march. He-could 
not see where ministers had been guilty of 
unnecessary delay.—As to that of the 
troops not being immediately permitted to 
land, he could only say, ‘that from a prior 
and distant application made to his majes- 
ty’s government for British troops on the 
part of the Juntas of Gallicia and Oviedo, 
ministers had a right to expect that no ob~ 
stacle would have been thrown in the wa 
of any ‘troops they ‘might have afterwards 
sent. Our troops under’ genhétal Baird 
having sailed on the 9th-of Oct. he (lord 
C.) had previously wrote a letter to gene- 
ral Broderick in Galicia, acquainting ‘him 
with the expeditions then going out, and — 
requiring hint to try every means to secure 
them actommodations on their landing, 


writing, and was ready 
table of the house. 


and ‘provide for their ‘continuing theit 
march, Lhis letter, though addressed to 
‘Broderick, was, in case of /his ‘abs 


sence, to be opened by captain Kennedy; | 
General Brodurick bf then in’ Gallia 
with gen. Blake. . Capt:‘Kennedy accord 
ingly ned the letter, acted upon it, and 
acknowledged the receipt of it on the ‘Ist 
of Oct. ‘He (lord'C.) dorm also to general 
Leith on the 30th of Oct. and to lord Wm. 
Bentinck, then on the frontiers ot Leon. In 
consequence of these letters the ‘ne 
communications had been made to the re- 
ctive Juntas, but he was 'y to say, 
that the Juntas had, in fact, neglected to ' 
act according to them. He did not ‘wish to 
censure or complain of their conduct, but 
such was the nt an oat landing it:was 
proposed to the marquis ana to cha 
the destination of his cor Shen Govan, 
» and there was 
ing the Asturias and 
of from 50t0'60,000 


t 


‘then an army, inclu 
Blake's, qnd Romans 


( 














ee 


108s) 


men.—The right hon, gent, had given 
to. an. expression. of .surprize,, that 
movements of the British army should 
‘been so slow, and those of the French. coi 
paratively so rapid:, but, the. es a of 
that right hon. gent. would probably cease 
when he recollected the difference between 
‘an army. fully equipped and. one. not 
» equipped ;—between an army that can seize 
upon every. thing on its way that can faci- 


way 





litate. its. march, whether. provisions or: 


carriages ;—and an army that cannot have 
| aya resource ; ar another consider. 
ation, too, not to be forgotten, was, that the 
roads in France, where. the: greater part of 
this expedition was manifested, were of a 
very superior quality to those of Portugal, 
through which our armies had to march. 
On. the 14th of Nov. sir John Moore arriv- 
ed at. Salamanca, and never was an army, 


’  eonsiderimg all the fatigues it had under- 


ne, all the hardships sustained, all the 
ifficulties. surmounted, to, he found in a 
more perfect state of discipline, or..in 
better. condition. He was. joined by sir 
D. Baird on. the Douro, and though the 


Spanish armies under Romana and that of | 


Estramadura, had, prior to the arrival of 
sir John Moore, suffered severe reverses, 
still it was an unfair test of the general 
spirit of the people. They had, at that 
period thie most difficult task imposed upon 
them, that could deyolve to a nation in 
such circumstances; it: was at the same 
time to make head against a powerful ene- 
my, and to make a government.—There 
was certainly one circumstance much to be 
regretted—that they did not put one 
person at the head of their army, so.as to 
make it one gréat machine in the hands of 
some one powerful leader, and not have.its 
force divided and broken down into small 
and insulated bodies. When gen. Moore 
arrived firstat Salamanca, he had reason to 


expect that Buonaparté would have direct-. 


ed his force against the British troops, 
rather than against Madrid: and there was 


t reason to hope every thing from | 
Se ppitit, which, according to od Meh 


report, whose, column. had passed through 
adrid, was prevalentinthat city. They 
shewed every symptom of the greatest 
zeal and-energy.. He admitted that there 
was more dango: in the northern proyvin- 
. ges, but Castile had ; n that 
ot Spain that had distinguished itself most 
in every patriotic ebullition.. After’ the 
march of the army. from Salai 
only object was to “draw off the for 
the enemy from pushing his conquests to 
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e | left the whole. south 
com>, 


hhad_ always been that part : 


arg iA 





Se. Bea ae ana, patel er | 


etely. effected. It had - 
Hep She, DSH «PAIN, Tite aa 
| given ita. repose for, six, weeks or..twe 

Sanat. : When sir Joho Moore a e 
pended his retreat, his. subsequent march 

to Sahagun and Saldanah was not'proceed.. 
ed upon on. mere abstract, grounds. Sir 


- 


| Jahn Moore had. received a letter, inter 
cepted by a.corps of cavalry, to which 
Heston. celatine (gah, Stewart) belonged; 
the letter was,Berthier’s, promising rein. ~ 
forcements to Soult, but when he had got 
-to Sahagun, and discovered that. Buona. — 
parté was bearing ‘down on him. from 

adrid, he then Nad fo option but ta re 
tire on. Astorga, at the same in 


have been worthy of his great character, 


—He could not conclude without advert. 


‘ing to that part of the right hon. gent.’s — 
| speech, that seemed. to imply that our 


losses in Spain had been more than what * 


had been stated by his hon, relation; he 
believed that statement would be found to — 
be correct; as to the artillery, he denied 
that the French got a single piece: what 

could not be carried offhad been spiked; 
there was certainly’a trifling escort with 9 
few pieces of artillery on their way ei a 

mana’s army; this he apprehended had ~ 
fallen into their hands, and it was of those 
‘they had so vaunted. He ridiculed the 
notion, of our. military character being Josh 
in consequence of the late reverses, and 


asked if the disgraces of Vimiera,and Coo 


rupna were to_be blotted from the mem9- 


ries of Englishmen? If, however, they 


were, anxious for inquiry, they might go 
into a Committee that would occupy them 
three months ;' but, nothing was a greater — 
mistake, than the supposition that those — 
who called for inquiry, meant that they ~ 
wanted information (Hear!). He left i 
with confidence to the house,to say, whe- 
ther any case had been made out to justify _ 
the motion. of the right hon. gent. ; oa a 
where no case was made out’no enquiry ‘ 
could be called for. - oe 
Mr, Tierney observed, that there never ~ 
was a speech which called. so niuch for 
animadversion as that which the noble lord 
had just closed, The noble lord said thas 
there’ was no prima facie case against fat 
‘nisters. "There were, however, few men in" 
England who would agree with him.in 
‘that opinion ; there would not one, he be- 
lieved, be found to agteé with the noble 





lord, if the whole country were to be polled 
















that .he felt no doubt, that if he could 
have come upon Soult, the result would = | 








testy 
Wea. od 
se 
es 
ae 









” ase was, that, owing 
‘ministers, all that’ he and others had. done 


_ wished ‘the ‘noble lord had ‘followed that 
_ Policy with ‘regard to Spain, and’ broug 

_ the troops there to act in ‘a body at a period ’ 
-when the 





over: ‘The prima fucte case was'thid ; ‘that 
Englagd had sent out to Spain an army of 
53,06 ‘men, and that ‘they had: returned 


that had ‘not been undone? ‘If he had elo- 
‘quence sufficient, he might describe in 
pin terms the victories of sir A. Wel-: 
Jesley ‘in Portugal; but’ the ‘prima ‘facie 
to the councils of 


‘was in vain; and that'we had no hopes of 
maintaining’ ourselves'in Portugal, except 
‘it was the ‘good pleasure of Bavinapaité 
to'leave it’ in'our posséssion ; for he pre- 
‘sumed the’noble Tord would not venture to 


sate that’ Buonaparté ‘might, not, if he 


‘pleased, ‘be now in as ¢omplete possession 


~ ‘of Pottugal'as he’ was' twelve months ago. 


After all'the ‘promises of ‘the noble Tord, 
aud the mighty hopes'that were held out, 
the little’ prima: facie’ ‘case ‘tlrat’ remained 
was this, that the ‘almost unparalleled 


bravery of our troops had not been able'to - 


Saye the country frum ‘Wisgrace’ (loud criés 
ofnd! no"! ‘aiid hear! ‘Hear! from the mi- 
nisterial’ benches). ‘He ‘could not be‘ un- 
derstood to mean that dny slur attached 'to 
the army or its office.’ But this, cheer 


"was ‘truly kind ‘now’; ‘for never had ‘he 
‘beard ‘any speech from a secretary of state 


so litte cheered ‘as those which the noble 
‘Tord had delivered’ on the present and on‘a 
former'occasion (a latgh ‘and cries of hear! 
hear !): ‘Ourfailares were not owing to the 
‘army, but to the military councils ‘which 


‘his majesty, tnfortuna Pers country, 


had chosen. “And while ‘he paid the truest 
tribute ‘of applause to the bravery and skill 


“of the ‘former, he ¢oald not’ look ‘at’ the 
“imbecility of ‘the latter without indigna- 


tion and contempt.. If ‘he were merely 


- ‘to state the case, 1t would’ bear him out in . 


what he said. After: all the boasting of 
the’ noble ‘Tord “and his colleagues;' after 


all the shone to which ‘our army had 
_ been’ exposed, th 


¢ ‘only triumph ‘was, that 
we had’ got most of ourtroops back again! 
‘The noble lord, it’ must be confessed, was 


aman of a most singular disposition, for 


he ‘was pleasant on: this ‘occasion ; and 


“what ‘served to make others sad, made him 
“metry (hear f hear!).: The noble lord had | 
‘talked’ of his right hon. friend’s ‘pradence 
“in bringing forward’ this motion’ while ‘he 


had his«'troops ‘together. “He sincerel 


ir exertions would’ ‘have been 
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under the fire of the Frénch cannon! - 
had this atmy done in the’ peninsula | 
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ids Save A ‘noble lord had ‘said; that 
e . 


it was degrading to the house ‘to go into a 
committee to enquire -into this subject. 
Was it degrading to do that which “al- 
most every mati in the ‘country must 
feel to be the duty of the house of com- 
mons?—-But then the noble lord said, 
“Why don’t“ you wait for the Papers?” - 
The reason was obvious, the motion was 
hot a’censufe upon the government; what 
wascalled for was a Committee of Inquiry, 
‘and there the noble lord would have an 
opportunity of ‘producing all the docu-- 
ments which he might think material for 
his‘own justification. "To move for docu-’ 
Ments from day'to day; as the noble Yord 
proposed, could furnish no accurate infor- 
mation either to the ‘house or the public ; 
for after one set had been ‘produced, ano- 
ther set might appear necessary, and so 
‘the matter might be protracted to the end | 
| of the session. ‘What he wanted was vida 
voce evidence ; he wanted to examine offi- 
cerswho had ‘served under the gallant 
‘Moore, to learn what were his sentiments 
on'the subject’; he wanted to know how 
the troops had been equipped ; what was 
the nature of the commissariat’; and whie- 
ther it was not so grossty ignorant of the 
method of supply that the army was starv- 
ing in the midst of plenty ? (Hear! hearft). 
The noble lord then came to details, and 
nothing, he said, could be done till the 
Supreme Government was constituted at 
Aranjuez, in September. But had not'the 
noble lord the means of ascertaining what 
they might réquire by a previous commu- 
ni¢ation ‘with those, who, it was well 
known, would’ form ‘part of that govern- 
ment ?'’ Might he not form somie idea of 
what the’wants of the Spaniards would be, 
and make his preparations accordingly ? 
But’ the’ noble Jord plainly said, that’ sir 
David Baird’s troops were not ready till 
‘the end of September.—Whata confession 
was this from the noble lord, who talked 
so thuch of vigour and promptitude, and 
of’ transports upon trans ! But, he 
certainly did confess, that the were 
‘hot vidily to sail till the close of Septem- 
‘Ber; and, if this should’ appear to be the 
‘case, on inquiry, thén the noble lord was 
culpable.” “Two years had not se 

since a draft had been made from the mi- 
‘Titia of nearly 40,000 men, with a viewto 


any contin or emergency of’ this 
; po but'the noble lord said, thet nothing 
| could be done till October. On that point, 


he differed very much in opinion from 
“noble wird cs boing nave tiene before nad 
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what ight be wanted, ta enable him to 
» pe i f forward meee 

badge lh ‘himself and his Ee eel- | aad 


leagues, upon the any of Spain, : me | ge | 
a vt and s cfm pai men- 
s Romana, and some! , - 
» at home. . Nothing; he allowed, 
Was more, wise than to afford the Spaniards 
gnch a shelter to. fall back upon. in case o 
defeat, as that which would be furnished | v 
‘by. the British army, . But how had the } ti 
pk lord set about this?. General Raird 
was at Corunna, weer Moore at Sala- 
Manca, and general Hope at Aranjuez, and | t 
-the t all these ied tc coe formed 
a central army, whic 
of 300 miles er hear!) 1 how, 
pe es confesse hisi e of call 
affairs, in the exercise of mere 
paid sense, eran We not. bot think all tis 
} nary.——But sup ty § 
els at pevceed cing be good th e ques- 


fs Sugg gu 


Were jn. it? It was said, that it was in con- 
-fequeace of instructions from Morla, that 
the plan had been adopted, and that the 
army occupied these points, Morla was 
then War eacriary, and Jndgrng from 
what had since be Kone Tea pcone | 
casi 1 eee tiers at: such 
-the ease, The consequence, hoe 
2th of this os SENS gement had toate that 
Manel the vena hen ool he 3 
Scene Oo unt t 
be grtolcas On the 18th of October, 
Daeg arrival of gen. Baird. « ranna, 
ication, wy made, by the Junta of 
aliicia..to the Supreme Junta, in conse- 
ence pf the necessity of which: eye 
me ge aul remain on beard h 
~ 4 ship till the 6th, when: an order arriy 
to’ suffer bis mento land by. sirisone 
panic sie And the landing 
“pot ca) Fill: th 4 gicynce 
ended, enera 
a8 his right. on Bl nd had ; « ented 
oe nd tedeak ac 
{cql, ae Ault to Lise 
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f to. reper David 


om the delays spaLhad.| pergans 
taken place, it was not. madness to perse- | 





- kapas 
alow ng was sit fen Moore placed !ihe 
been. utter] fy iy ee = | 
and there. ys bon ny sa 
4 tal till the. 5th of: Dec. when sir. 
oore gave an order to ‘pivence, in 99 
i yaa A being. J joined. By the cava 
1 ander ge 2 
believed to be one. Ba lig s ae of i 






f pachashina and he might pes aie 


ay ise tien for the truth of his gem 
e€ 
me time, were not idle. 


French, however, d 
to M vinta 


The 

rid: but to account for the 1 
of their movements, the noble lord sai 

they Pry every thing they. w 
the | And why did not we secure every thir 
sola wanted? the question was. the 
propriate, inasmuch as we were in » 
nendly country; the Freneh in a hos- 
tile ‘one. All this called for inquiry: ; and 
the noble lord pointed ‘to his documents. 
‘Suppose these were to im aa gh oa 





ais pee Spain and 

ause summon foe tna 
eter call for the bishop 0 
(a laugh). Never was there such @course 





of. abonrinable lies as had been Rey 4 
with in 


hes Bre to these transactions 
wow November, Buonaparté, a 
d, and particularly by those most 
tached. to the government, was utter 
ruined ; all his schemes had failed, a 
nothing was heard of but hace insur- 
rection of the Spanish nation: It was said, 
that he .was at last canght ; that he had 
pine a false move; that sir John Moore 
got behind him, and that his deste 
But to mes ob 






tion was inevitable. 


pushed Uatagh la Madtad tbout spp 


Ang to ae yadbovi our armies. But it. did pot 
appear very surprising, that Bnonaparté, 
who a to get the crown of Spain: 
his pr jars should push forward to. 


seat of Aes with ag m : 
‘noble lord Iowa tt 


goeeble had committed. a great 


in. not aye to attack our armies. 
the object of Buona oe was to drive us 
ant of Spain; and and he id-not much 

| that Py securing another object, and 






[age that--he secured them both. — 
noble lord, perhaps, pegh mx wre ty 
to alas le ion oinon against that of Bup- 


a | naparté ‘in a military question. Buona- | 








ei) was her bod things 2 RE Tea 8 

Site aceet : 
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ie] , 
‘matters, sufficient, indeed, to counterba-. 
lance the authority even of the noble lord. 
—But so it was, that Buonaparté, whether. 


- “yight-or wrong, got, to Madrid, and then 


sir. John Muore formed the resolution to. 
advance. - Now, he wanted much to know 
_ whether sir John Moore had received in- 
structions. to advance at that particular 
moment? And he also wanted to- know 
why the troops that were embarking, to 
the number of 13,000 men, were not sent 
forward immediately to his assistance in 
his retreat? Great advantages might have 


* gesulted from this: in the first place, gen. 
_ Moore might have been alive, and. if 


10,000 men, a great proportion of which 
were actually in the transports, had been 
sent to Corunna, then a real diversion 
might have been effected; ‘for the army 
might, perhaps, have maintained itself for, 
some time’ in that place, and in reality 
obliged Buonaparté to. turn his whole at- 
tention to that quarter. But instead of 
this, he had heard that Buonaparté hav- 
ing seen the British army on the road to 
Lugo, had turned the greater, part of his 
‘force again towards the south,.and left it 
to one of his generals, with what he con- 
ceived to be a sufficient body, of troops 
to execute ‘the object.—Now, what was. 
Buonaparté’s prima facie case? He had™ 
promised to crown his, brother in Madrid 


. within three weeks of the'time when he 


passed the Pyrenees. He had done so, 
He had promised to drive the English into 
‘the sea; and though he was not: able to 


_° do this exactly, our army, it was well 


own, was obliged to embark under the 
re of the French cannon. The noble- 
lord’s prima facie case was directly the 
reverse. He had promised every thing, 
and done worse than nothing. You could 


never send any where more than 50,000 


men; but no nation after this would ever 
trust to. 50,000 men, or 100,000, if di- 
rected by: such military councils,’ But 


' then the noble lord said, that it was a great | 


object to create a diversion in favour of 
the South of Spain, where the people were: 
all hostile to the views of France ;’ why, 
so they were also in the North ; but if any 
‘Spanish gentlemen were examined at the 
bar, théy would in all probability” say, 
that after all our promises and exertions 
we had for them done nothing.—Why did 
not sir John Moore-retreat, into Portugal ? 
If that gallant, general had been left to his 
own discretion, he was persuaded he would 


_ have retreated upon Vigo and Portugal. 
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{* His Letter says, the contrary,” was 
Vou. XI. 
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whispered by some of the ministers across: 
the table.] Well, that might be, but he 
might have been of one opinion at the 


date of that letter, and of a very. different. — 


one at another. time. He wanted.to know 
why we had not taken possession of. 
Ferrol ; if the government of Spain had. 
not sufficient’ confidence in us to grant us: 


this much, why were troops sent to that’ 


country .at all? But. he .could. not help 


again asking why sir John Moore had not. ° — 


fallen back on Portugal? The fact was,, 
that this lamented general knew well that. 
he was acting under an administration not 
very friendly to ,him ; at the. same time 
he did-not mean to insinuate that the noble 
lord had behaved in-an_jlliberal manner. 
to sir John Moore; but certainly the situa- 
tion of that gallant. officer was a most un- 
happy one. >He must have been ‘sensible 
of the expectations that were encouraged . 
in the- country, every” newspaper from, 
which was filled with the- most erroneous 
accounts of his situation, and with para- 
graphs, stating sir John Moore would do. 
this, and sir John Moore.would do ‘that. - 
The gallant general: must have ‘felt the. 
cruel hardship of his situation, ‘and the 
little hope he could have of very strong 
support, if he should happen to do any 
thing that was wrong ; a thing not easily 
avoided amidst the: difficulties with which 
he was surrounded. But, then, the. noble 
lord had dwelt: upon the rapidity of the , 
movements*of the French troops, and 
tested a considerable share of -his justifi- 
cation. upon this circumstance. Now it 
was very singular in this prima facie case. 
(to use a favourite expression,) that there 
was nothing to obstruct the plans of the. - 
noble lord, but what he might have known’ - 
very well before. Buonaparté had taken ~ 
no pains to conceal the time of his march. 
ing. He marched on the 5th of Nov. from - 
Bayonne, and he told you so. The ‘sun 
shone in October; the rain fell in Novem- 
ber, and the snow in December ; all which 
were common things, and the noble lord 
might have learnt them from Moore’s Al- 
manack. But the noble lord said, “ wha 
could resist such engines of destruction” — 
(he believed that was the precise expres- 
sion) as the French carried with. them.” 
Why,. the engines of destruction were 
horse, foot, and artillery, not uncommon, 
engines of destruction in war. (hear! 
hear!) ;. and the noble lord. might have 
foreseen that the French would possess 
them, and the failures in fact must be at- 
: to ministers, unless they could 
A ae ‘ é 
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prove that a mutiny had ‘broke’ out in ‘the’ 
army, or-an extraordinary nrortality. « But’ 


nothing of ‘this ‘kind was alleged, and’ 
therefore there -existell the fen ee rea- 
_ sons for’an inggiry. The noble lord*had 
very cautiously adverted to the statement’ 
of his noble relation (general Svewart), as 


to the number of ‘troops lost in these ex-* 


peditions,’and*seemed very: doubtful whe- 
ther he. could ‘venture ‘to declare ‘his’ belief: 
of its'correcthess. ‘He (Mr. Tierney) had. 
conversed with-severdl officers who were 
_ present in ‘these ‘expeditions, and undér- ’ 
stood ‘from them: that' the loss:was at least 
‘from ’S ‘to 10,000 men, instead of the 5,000’ 


mentioned ‘by ‘the hon. general.’ ‘The 
-noble lord had’ said!’ that ‘the enemy ‘bad 
takén ‘none of our artillery. ‘What had 


become of the ‘nine-pounders ‘of ‘the 2nd 
brigade? Their guns ‘bad been left‘be- 
hind, ‘as -he understood, and he'strongly 
‘suspected that ‘the noble lord*would find’ 
that ‘he'had'been mistaken ‘in his state- 
‘ment. “But whether our loss was more or 
less, could any wan doubt as to ‘the: situa- 
tion of affairs when the ‘first dispatch from 
sit John Moore; of the 28th of Dec. ap- 
peated inthe Gazette, containing™ the 
words, “I ‘find Phave no time to ‘lose in 
securing my-retreat.”* ‘From that day, 
till the arrival ofthe army at Corunna, 
was a ‘scene of woe such as ‘had scarcely 
ever been heard of. Think of blowing up 
the ammunition; destroying 3° or ‘400 
waggons ; staving ‘thie casks with the dol-' 
lars; ‘leaving the artillery to be cast away ; 
and the Shrapnell shells to the French, who 
would thus be enabled'to discover their com- 
position.—_He réquested it niight be under- 
stood; that he meant not to ascribe these’ 
disasters, in the smallest degree, to sir John 
Moore; but it was obvious; that if ministers 
" hhad-sent the force which had ‘been partly 
embarked to his assistance, the calamities. 
might‘in'a great measure have been pre-' 
verted. The ministers he conceived to 
be extremely culpable in ‘this respect, 
although he allowed: that this depended 
very ‘much ‘upon ‘the time at which the 
noble lord had the’ first intelligence of sir 
_John ‘Moore’s retreat. But when he first 
heard ‘that it was the intention of sir John: 
Moore to‘advance; the noble lord ought’ 
to have sent a reinforcement, which would 
ve been useful- whatever turn’ affairs 
might take, ‘The noble lord had said that 
the gentlemen 6n his side of the house 
had a Spain. He affirmed, how- 


ever, that not they, ‘but the ministers had ' 
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| tention which'was paid to it the country © 


vand it was these he meant ‘when he spoke 


‘confidence in the head-of the administra- 


‘the Dake of Portland, but ‘he could ‘not 





abandosied Spain. “ There: were, ‘however, 








; 





fit appeased eared, vreat hepes of what might'be 

‘done th Portugal’ ‘and concvet Doeesenap 

;with ‘several other officers, were-to’bé'sent 
'to ‘organize ‘the people of‘ that ‘Couritry, — 
‘But‘why were they not organized before,’ 
when it would have ‘been of use to'do so} 
(But now,’ when we were about to abandoiy . 
ithe ‘country, ‘we ‘began ‘to encourage'the 
\Portuguese to take arms.in theirown cause; © 
‘Now, ‘my lads, (we ‘said) ‘is your ‘time 
to defend ‘yoursdlves against the villainous 
(French, since you'see that we can defend 

you no‘longer.” (Hear! hear!). "The — 
truth was, the noble ‘lord: was astounded’ . 
at the total failure, of all his vigorous — 
ischentes, and this ‘put him in a vein of plea- 
santry, such as had never before ‘been — 
heard of. ‘(A laugh and Hear! hear!); — 
‘He (Mr. T:) ‘however-was not disposedite 
‘treat.this motion so lightly. ‘By the at- 















‘would ‘judge of the character of the’house’ 
of commons. The ‘house ought'to ‘cons 
vince the army that, though they might 
be exposed to unavailing exertions ant 
uséless hardships by the mismanagement — 
of ignorant councils, they’had protectors — 
in'that assembly, who would never be slow 
in attending to their interests and their ~ 
comforts. _ Unless the officers of the arm 

had this support to look to, all would with -~ 
them be absolate despair ; for. with the 
‘exception of some of the connections of 
‘ministers, there was not an ‘officer who - 
came'hiome from the expedition ‘to Spain, 
that did not vent execrations against ‘the — 
authors of it.’ ‘From ‘Lugo until ‘they © 
iréached Corunna, ‘there was not a man . 
engaged in that’retreat of unparalleled 
danger and hardship, who did not vent 
curses’ against ‘those who placed them in 
that situation. If he knew any thing of 
gesture, he could ‘perceive from the agita- 
tion of a right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. ~ 
'Canning), that he was waxing wroth, and 
he anticipated a most splendid tirade from 
bim in condemnation of the ‘effect which _ 
the sentiments uttered by him mighthave . _ 
in inflaming thearmy. But in whathe had — 
said, he had stated ‘nothing more’than' the 
fact. ‘He had’ heard it from officers, whom 
he had met in‘certain circles of ‘society, 


of ‘the army. The noble lord called ‘for’ 
tion ; ‘bat who was the'head? He'had a 

high respect for the private-virtues, and = 
many amiable and excellent. qualities of 


consider him’as the head of the govern~ 
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imed it... Was. it the right. hon. gent. 
(Mr. Canning) who he. could, perceive was 
meditating. some vehement burst. of elo- 


iauschonees! He had. already. dis- 
ial 


~ quence against him? . Was it the noble 


lord. himself? Was it. the earl. of Liver- 
‘‘pool?. ‘That surely could not be the case, 


as that noble lord. was. put upon record as | 


being totally. disqualified. for the. depart- 
ment of foreign affairs: Whom, .then, 
were they. to.give.confidence to? He had 
much in. that. house of. confidence. 

Mr, Pitt’s friepds called: for it. ever.and: 
over again. It was his misfortune not to 
ee with them, but Mr. Pity 
claims to confidence. There was some- 
thing in the greatness of his character, in 


the boldness:and maynitude of his views,. 


-and.in the splendour and. fascination. of. his. 
eloquence,, that might. have warranted con- 
fidence. But if they were to give it to the 
present government it ie prove. that 
they gave confidence, not to Mr. Pitt, but 
to a thing called an administration.. . This 


conclasion. must necessarily follow, _ if 


they went. te vote upon the principles 


. recommended by. the noble lord. 


General Stewart did not at all mean. to 
reply to the speeches made by the hon. 
- gentlemen opposite, but wished to. allude 
to one or two particular points. The 
right hom. gent. had said, that the march 
of the British troops from Portugal to 
Spain was. by the direction of his majes- 
ty’s government, . It was. pretty well 
known to abl the officers who:had. been 


with. that arnty, that that, was.not the 


_ case, and. that that course had been con- 
certed between the Supréme Junta of Spain 
aad sir~John Moore. The hen. gent. 
had: also: said, that the Commissariat , was 
= constituted, andthe troops 11] sup- 


been with gen. Hope, which was 
during:a march of near 1,000 miles, nothing 
could be more complete than the lies 
pe se — had been: said a 
ger to which both corps were e 
by that. under six John Moore. having 
by land. to Spain from: Portugal, 
whilst sir David Baird’s:.corps.was landed 
at Corunna; but the junction ef siz John 
Moore and sir David Baird was not at first 
Critical, though it afterwards hecame so 
in-consequence of the. defeat of Castanos. 
As to the loss sustained by. the British. 
army, he was still of the same opinion, as 
when he stated its amount. to the house, 
‘and he was convinced that his statements 
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ment, Was,it then the Chancellor. . of 


ad. some’ 


He declared, that as long as he 


would be borne out, by the returns,. that 
it. did not-amount to more.than 5,000 men: 
‘but let the loss. be what it might, the ad. 


dent, should they ever have to encounter, 
the.enemy on our own shores. - 
Mr., Colborne.rose. to_express his dissent, 


/many: of the sentiments. uttered. by, the. 
| right hon, gent: who had spoken last but 
}one.; and. he particularly blamed that part 
of his. speech, where. he made use of. ex- 
pressions calculated to: inflame the army, 
a-flame which the right hon. gn". himself 
had. so jusily anticipated. He, therefore 
requested the attention of the house only 
for two moments, for which time only he 
| would be disposed to.divert the storm, of 


apprehended. [Mr. Secretary Canning, 
‘had twice offered hiniself to.the ay 
'He could assure the house,,’ that if he 
-thought inquiry were necessary, he should. 
‘not disapprove of it, aud, that -he had. no, 
: wish whatever to. withhold: frém the. pub 
jlic any information on a subject, in, which, 


| was glad: to find, that. whatever difference 
| existed as to the mode in which Spain had. 


‘no variety of opinion as to the propriety of 
} the assistance itself ; and he could. not but. 
iregret that the. hon. gentlemen opposite. 
‘had. not, paid:their tribute of applause to. 
| the promptitude with which that assistance 


failure. made by the. hon. gentlemen. op- 
posite, came with avery bad grace from, 
individuals whose administration was a, 
‘succession. of failures.. That administra- 


rancorous war,;, they. had carried. on war 
ina manner even worse than they had 
conducted their negotiation. The hon. 
gent.. then contended tha: by the occur- 
rences in Spain we had gained no trifling 
perience, we had shewn to the siges: _Eu- 
rope, and to the world, that we were ag 
wae by land as, by sea a Wa bes 
ta enemy te respect our mi 
force, and to fa 8 om that. we a 


sessed. commantiers who could. vie with 
‘the titled . mimions. of Buonaparté, The 
‘hon. gent. had said that we had done no- 


Was it.nothing to gain the Spa- 
that time which. their situation de-. 





ES 


peed 


from the hon. gent.’s motion, .as also from. . 


eloquence which the right hon. gent, justly 


| they -were so strongly interested. He- 


tion had attempted to bring about a peace,. 
and the attempt had ended in a more.” 







| Vantage to our army, in the experience | 
upon. alargescale which they had acquired. 
| was incalculable, and would. be most eyvi-. . 


i been..assisted by this.country, there was, . 


‘had. beem afforded. The. accusation of - 


advantages; we had given to.outarmyex- _ 


ee 
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an opportunity of collecting their dis- 
, persed armies? Was it nothing, by crea- 
ting a powerful diversion, to.allow them 
the means-in another part of the king- 
‘ dom to combat with success the common 
enemy ? Had we not gained‘a national 
military character by our conduct ? And, 
though our loss was considerable, was. it 


 -not-less than that which we had sustained 


on our former less glorious campaigns ? 


The honour which the British army had’ 


oop in Spain, by raising its character, 
ad done more than all the plans which 
had been or could be devised for giving 
facilities to the recruiting of that army. 
The hon. gent. had not shewn any ground: 
for the motion which he.had submitted to 
the house; in his’-opinion it would tend 
: ply to paralise. the country, ‘and he 


therefore felt himself bound to vote against’ 


it. ‘ 
‘Lord Milton observed, that the hon. 
gent. who. had just sat down, had: given 
rather a singular reason for having ‘ap- 
proved of the campaign in Spain, namely, 
that it would facilitate the recruiting of 
the army. The noble lord, oppos 
tlereagh) would, he believed, not be dis- 
- posed to thank the hon. gent. for the com- 
pliment to his administration of the army 
contained in that observation. It was the 
_ “opinion of the hon. gent. that the inquiry 
~ . moved for-would only tend to paralise the 
efforts of the country. It was his firm 
conviction, on the contrary, that the coun- 


try was desirous, and parliament was bound. 


to make inquiry into the recent failures in 
Spain: and for his own part he should not 
hesitate to declare, that whether his'friends 
were in power or out of power, he should 
at all times be a strenuous advocate for the 
necessity of vigilant inquiry into the con- 
- dact of public affairs. He would have 

been glad, if such an inqdiry had taken 
_ place in former wars. Had the Expe- 


ditions:to Ferrot and the Helder been in- 


quired into,. they should not. now have to 

regret the failures to which the motion re- 

ferred. Instead, therefore, of the inquiry 

proposedparalising the efforts of the coun- 
, it-would 


confidence of the public. The object of 
the expedition hadbeen the establishment 
of the Spanish Monarchy, and to drive 
the French army out of that country. 





Now, in spite’ of ail the vigour and activity. 


of the noble lord, instead of Buonaparté 


having been driven back to his own terri- 
tory, and the whole of the Peninsula re- 
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id: give to the parliament the’ 
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covered from his forces, his brother Joseph. 3 


not into the investigation, the nation 


| presentatives of the people. 
“Mr. Sectetary 
| satisfaction that he had not spoken when 


the house, but that he had given way, to’ 
the three successive members who had fa-' 


voured the house with their sentiments, 
| and to whom he felt himself under consi- 


derable obligation. ‘To the gallant gene- 
ral near him, because he was now able to’ 


for the ability with which he had refuted: 
the arguments of the right hon. gent. oppo-' 
site—an ability, the display of which had’ 
‘afforded him the’ highest pleasure, and 


‘he was-also under obligation; because, 
standing as the noble lord did, in so high 
a station in the pre Aa rial form, as: 
_he presumed he did, t 

osite side of the -house, he’ was glad -to- 
Fad that the sum of what could be said on’ 
.such an occasion, by such an-individual,: 


which had been urged for inquiry, misre- 
presenfation had held the foremost place 


Opposite,’ They had endeavoured, by a 


and to mislead the judgment of the house,’ 
The right 
was commenced, had taken a general and- 


his misrepresentations were as general as 


a more particular field, but that field he 
had fil 
if possible, still more flagrant: the former 
had dealt in misrepresentation with a view 
to his ar 
sented all his facts:in 4 more discoloured 
and distorted-shape, than in the course of 
his experience he had ever kuown, and: 





had been crowned at Madrid, and our army - 
obliged to withdraw precipitately from’ - _ 
Spain. Were not these circumstances that 
called for inquiry, and was parliament to. 
he told that no such inquiry was neces: < 
‘sary ? If they were to say that they:would 


Canning’ expressed * big | 


he first offered -himself to the attention of. © 


avail himself of that gallant officer’s au- 
} thority, in support of some very important. 
orld 6 his hon. friend ‘who. followed,’ - 


from which the’presence of his hon. friend: _ 
‘alone prevented him from declaring how — 
much he still expected. Tothenoble lord” . 


hopes of the op-’ . 
was so small. Amongst. all the reasons, * 
in the speeches of the right hon. gentlemen’ 
hon. gent. by whom the debate: 


comprehensive. ‘Theright hon. gent. who’ . 
followed him, had ‘contented himself with: 
in detail with misrepresentations, ‘ 


ment; but the’ latter had pre-' © 


this, too, whilst he' gave to himself the ~ 


would decide that they had no pretensions A 
to occupy the situations they held as re. 


series of the grossest misrepresentations:. 
that he had ever witnessed, to pervert fact,’ 


comprehensive view of the ‘subject, and) — 

















character of a plain, blunt man, addressing 
to the house stout and subborn facts in plain 
|. and‘simple language, ‘and having trath 
’ glone in view. Certainly, the right hon. 

" “gent. was a plain, blunt man; and he could 
have wished, that he had completed the 
picture and only spgken the truthy (A 
of-Order! order!) It was matter of 
surprise, he confessed, to him, that that 
right hon. gent. had ventured to state as 
facts, what he knew only from report, and 
to give to rumour the credit of undoubted 
authority; but in ten minutes he should 
shew that all his statements were-unfound- 
ed. The statement of the right hon. gent. 
that night began with the army, when, 
after the campaign in Portugal, it became 
disposable, and proceeded to Spain. His 
first accusation against his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, was for the.manner in ‘which they: 
had assembled that army: and upon this 
point the right hon. gent. had asserted, 
that nothing could exceed the absurdity, 
as he termed it, of dividing the army into 

_ three separate columns, and of extending 
those columns'over many miles of country, 


so as to make it impossible forthe centre’ 


. column to go to the left without abandon- 
ing the right column, or to go to the right 
without abandoning the left column. Now, 

. with respett. to that arrangement, what- 

ever ‘merit or démerit it might have, it. 
was not the artangement of government. 

_ The right hon. gent. had said, that every 
twelve hours thete had been a; change of 
system and measure, in whieh case it 
would have been absurd to dictate any 
course of proceeding for the army in its 
progress in Spain; so that taking his 


own premises for granted, his conclusion, 


would not follow, and his argument fell 
to the ground. His ‘majesty’s ‘minis- 
ters had not been absurd enough to dic- 
tate from home the precise instructions, 
under which the British army was to act 


in all-circumstances. They had sent out: 


. general instructions to the Commander in 
Chief, "when the army ‘was proceeding 
from Portugal to Spain, and .at the same 

~ time intormed him that they intended to 


: ce a considerable force to Corunna,’ 
an 


that the transports which took that 
force out, were to proceed to the Tagus to 


be placed at his disposal. ‘The option was- 


thus left to the general; whether he would 
proceed to Spain. by seaor by land. The 
adoption of the latter course had been the 
choice ‘of sir John Moore, as’ would a 
pear by one of the papers that would 
laid-on: the table, which the right hon. 
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‘gentlemen. might: have had produced, if 
they hdd-thought proper to move for it, 
and had ot preferred darkness to light.. 

It was: not because sir John:Moore could: - 
‘not’ proceed by'sea that he had adopted. 
that course, but because he thought it bet-: 
‘ter to proceed by land. What, chen, was 
to become of the fact of the right hon. 

nt. that this arrangement was a military . 
under of his noble friend ? . The division 
of sir John Moore’s army into two bodies 
was not the act of his majesty’s ministers. 
The sending of the infantry by one route, 
and the cavalry and artillery by another,’ - 
was solely the adoption of sir John Moore: 
himself, and had not arisen from any want. 
of communication or knowledge, but was 
resorted to in consequence of communica-;, 
tions with a Spanish general officer: sent 
by the Central Junta, to arrange the line 
of march of the British army with sir John: 
Moore. — This was a specimen of the facts: 
of. the right hon. gentleman: “ ab uno 
“ disce omnes.”’—-But as the: right ho- 
nourable gentleman had already in one: 
part of his speech retracted a-part -of: 
his accusation, he» would, he was sure, 
upon finding that his charge was unfound- 
ed, retract the remainder. Could the right: 
hon. gent. believe it possible, that any ad- 
ministration, even the administration which 
preceded the present, would be.so weak 
as to. send orders to any general upon fo- 
reign service, to divide his army: into two 
distinct parts, the one composed of infan-. 
try, the other of cavalry and artillery, and 
that each should advance by a: different 
route. against the. enemy? He, did -not 
mean to find fault-with this arrangement; 
but it was the arrangement not of governs - 
ment, but of sir J.. Moore, and- he had no: 
doubt that the arrangement. had been 
adopted on sufficient reasons.. What those 
reasons were’he did not ‘know ; but what- 

} ever they were, they were distinctly that 
gallant officer’s own reasons ; nor were the 
operations.undertaken without any concert : 
with the Spanish government ; on the con- 
trary the whole course had been arrang- 
ed upon‘a distinct communication, and in 
concert with an officer from the Central 

government of Spain. The right hon. gent. 
was not either more fortunate or more ac- 

_curate in‘ his account of the operations in 
Spain. .For variety sake, he supposed, the 
right hon. gent. had: stated one’ fact ‘core 
rectly. He had stated that sir J. Moore, 

| on hearing of the defeat of the three Spa- 

nish ‘armies, had it in contemplation: to 








fall back upon Portugal, and sent orders to 
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fir David Baird ‘to: retire also: But for 
fear that he should have one. incontestible: 
fact in his statement, the right hon. gent. 


drew this false inference, that: therefore-sir 


vanced against his! will. Here, again, 

the right honourable gentleman was to- 

tally. mistaken.—The fact. was, that ‘sir 

John: Moore had been informed of the de- 
termination of ‘the inhabitants of Madrid’ 

to defend that city to the last extremity, 

and had suspended: his retreat in conse~: 

. This information he had received 

a ra duty it-was to direct the 

. efforts of the. people ; a communication to: 
the.same effect had been made to him by 

Mr. Frere ; and he was convinced that the 

: inhabitants of Madrid had been at that 
time sincere in their determination of de- 

fending their city, or: ing themselves. 

ali Ge vuins, if they bad me been frus- 

trated in their intentions by the weakness 

or the: treason of some of those in whom 

had . confided, particularly of that 

rough honest’: man Don ‘Fhomas Morla, 

who had distinguished himself by his pa- 

triotism im rs early period of the Spanish 

’ questioned the courage of the inhabitants 
of a hixurious capital; but mforned as he 
had been of their determined resolution, 
‘by his majesty’s accredited minister 
the Spanish government, he might have 
expected Madrid to follow the example 
Saragossa, and its inhabitants to eme- 


4a 
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the gallant Palafox. kt was not his. in- 
tention to blame sir John Moore for the 
course he had pursved: on the con- 
y he should have thought him blame- 
able, if he. had not’ adopted it; and 
he should not think well of the heart 
of any gallant soldier, who,.upom such as- 
suranees of the determined resistance of 
‘Madrid, would have declined availing him- 
self of the favourable opportunity itafford- 
a for making = bold-and enterprising ef- 
’ fert agamst the common enemy. Here 
then the agency of Mr. Frere ended ; and 
he must be allowed to add, that nothing 
‘had been done by that gentleman, . but 
what was calculated to raise the character 
of this. country in Spain; and to conciliate 
the attachmeat of that country to Great 
Britain. But the chiet iaileiales sir John 
Moore’s advance was not founded on any 
external agency. It arose out of informa- 
tion received th ab intercepted letter 
from Berthier to Soult, directing that ge- 
neral to be at a particular place on a par- 


ee 
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Moore might have. 


ate the intrepidity of the compatriots of: 
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ticular day, and promisi 
‘vancing he should. be. able to cut ¢ 
by. general Hope, and 

and in consequence, 
dier; because, even though he might fail, 
he must have gained an advanta, 


been ys 2 drawing off the Freach 
r 


army from M: 


southern provinces. The right hon. 
had complained: that no force had 
sent to 


|which: letter led. him to hope that by ‘ 
general's corps. Atthattimehehad been 
John. Moore must afterwards: have ad- | joined oe 
shortly to be joined by sir David Baird, 
; sir John Moore: ad. 


vanced toSahagun. In thismovementhe _ 
acted as a statesman no. less tham as. asole 
for thé | 
south of Spain, whose exertions had never 

id, and the. prosecution of 
operations against the capital and the — 
port the army at Corunna, and, . 
that troops, which had been on board trange 


ports, had been re-landed. The fact was 
true, but.the right hon. gent.’s inference, — 


founded. They’ had been re-landed in con» 
David: Baird, thathe wanted a certain num« 
which these troops had been disembarked, 
It was an afflicting civeumstance. that. 1: 
should have been necessary to re-land these 


troops, and te send out empty, for the pur 
pose of bringing off the British 


those transports whieh had been flied for 


the pu of reinforcement and assault, 


Would 


as to the re-landing these troops, was un- 
sequence of a. distinct requisition from sig: - 
| ber of transports, and the transports from; 


were sent out pursuant to that requisition, 


the right hon. gent. say that, at — 


this. distance from the scene, his majes- 


ty’s ministers should have refused to: send 
out these transports? He could assure that, 


right hen. gent. that the sending the trans _ 


ports empty from this country, had cost his: 


majesty’s ministers asevere pang. Amongst 


ali the decisions to which he had been a. 


party, in the course of his life, no one had: 


r ever occurred which gave him more pain ~— 
than this: every dictate of the head was — 
tortured, every feeling of the heart wrung 


-by it; but his majesty’s ministers had ne. 
choice; they were compelled to submit to 
the hard necessity, He felt that it would: 


cite dismay in Spaim; yet painful as it was 
tere-land the troops and 

ports empty, his majesty’s ministers had-no. 
alternative-—He was not aware that there 
was any thing more in the right. hom 
gent.’s speech, whieh it would be neces- 
sary for him to reply to particularly. He 
could mot, however, pass trom it without 
noticing the animation, rather more than 





usual with the right hen. gent. with which 


excite dissatisfaction ia England, and ex- 
send dut the trans - 


















We 
ag 





‘and the repr 
_pisters, with which it ended.’ “But there 


, tations, or di 





por} 


‘He began; no ‘less than the indignation. 


which pervaded the middle ‘of‘his speech, ' 
ehension of his:majesty’s mi-' 


was one ‘point more to which the right ton. 
gent. had adverted, when/he asked why’ 
sir David Baird had been sent out without 
jnstenctions, ‘which’ it might be desirabie 
for him to notice. ‘Sir David Baird’s force 


- hed been ‘sent out.as part of sir John 
‘Moore’s army; and ‘consequently ‘he was 


to take his ‘instructions from that officer. 
As to’the question why a force had not 
béen sent out to meet the British army on 
its return.to Corunna, it-would be a suffi- 
cient reply to state that the dispatches from* 
sir John Moore mentioned his intention to 
retreat upon Corunna or Vigo ; the trans- 
ports, too, had been ordered ‘from Corufhna 
to Vigo, and the distance between these 
places was considerable, .so that his majes- 
ty’s ministers-could ‘not’ know whither to 
send a force to meet them.—Without 
meaning the smallest disrespect ‘to “the 
right ‘hen. gent. (Mr. Tierney) he should 


"here quit-his rougher draft, and pass tothe 


more Comprehensive statement of the right 
hon. gent. who preceded: him, which, if it 


had only.the quality of truth, he meant of 


foundation in fact, would have been‘a most 
distinguished specimen of eloquence. ‘But 
that right hon. gent. had employed the. 
same guide as his right hon. friend, the’ 
misrepresentation of: facts, to describe the’ 
conduct of the government of this country 
toSpain. It would be recollected’that the 
feeling of that house, and of the world, upon 
the'first ebullition of the national spirit in 
Spain, was, that ‘the government .of this’ 
country had but one course’to pursue. . It 
had been argued by the right hon. gent, 
that before the assistance of this country 


Ahad‘ been given to Spain, it ought to have’ 


been ascertained whether or not the Spa- 
niards were instigated by the monks; whe- 
ther.they were encouraged by the higher 
ranks, or animated by. popery; whether’ 
they were wedded to their ancient institu- 
sed to shake off the oppres-' 
sion of their’ former government, to abjure 
the-errors of a delusive religion, or pre- 
rea to forswear the Pope and the Grand. 
Nquisitor. 
suited for the employment of a<period of 
learned ‘leisure, than for the hours of ac- 
tion. ‘Phe right hon. gent. in: tracing the 


limit which he: pointed out, had drawn a 
line of insularity round. us, which would 
separate us from the rest of Europe, even 
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\us to defend ourselves, Me policy of ' his 


vernment was d 
\felt that Spanish nation-war 
jand more aids than lectures or munici 
institutions; they were content that a Bri- 
\tish army should act in Spain, though the 


nt; they . 
othe: 


'Grand Inquisitor might have -been atthe . - 


|head of the Spanish armies ; ‘though the peo- 
|ple might have been attached to their an- 
‘cient monarchy, and with one ‘hand upheld 
Ferdinand vit, whilst with the other, they 
‘worshipped the Lady of the Pillar. ‘To as- 
sist the patriotic efforts of the Spanish nation 
‘was the sole object, and they did not wish. 
ito inflict upon that country any change as 
ithe price of that assistance. ‘God forbid ! 
ithat we should ever. be so intolerant, as ‘to 
‘make a conformity to our own opinions the . 
\price of our assistance’ to others, in their 
\efforts for national independence; or to 
icatry the sword in one‘hand, and what we 
vmight choose to call the Rights of Man in 
'the‘other! If the principle upon which go- 
‘vernment had-acted was not sound, if the ~ 
;Measures ‘resorted to had only paralized 
ithe efforts of the Spanish nation, for God’s 
‘sake, let-the administration of the govern- 
‘ment be'trusted to more enthusiastic and 
‘abler hands. ~’ But the enthusiasm of the 
‘Spaniards was not pretended ; what they 
had in their mouths, they felt in their” 
|hearts; they were enthusiastically detér-' 
mined to defend their country to the last 
‘extremity, or to perish wat its ruins. 
‘The language ‘held ‘by his majesty’s go- 
‘vernment to’ Spain, was.not that no assist- 
ance should be afforded till a Supreme Go- 
‘vernment should he established; but whilst 
ithe assistance was sent to every part of 
‘Spain, we called upon that country to-col- 
\lect its authority in one Supreme Govern- 
:ment, not in order to obtain our assistance, 
(but to induce other nations of “Europe to 
|join in aiding their exertions. “Until this . 
‘Supreme Government had been establish- 
\ed, novaccredited minister could be sent to 
‘Spain; but at an-early period of the na- 
| tional ebollition, agents had. been sent by 
| his majesty’s ministers to all parts of Peel, 
and from the information collected 
these gentlemen, they were enabled to 
| judge for themselves. The right ppt peat 
bad objected to the appointment of any 
other than a military man on a. mission 
Spain: but ‘as the objects of the right hon. 
gent. were of'a ia nature, mili- 
tary men would not have beep the most 
_ proper persons to be employed to accom- 
<plish them. ‘But was there no other way 





more than our insular situation, and leave 


of knowing the state of the country than 
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by the barren’reports of the agents, who. 
‘ might be sent thither? If one were desir. 
- ous of knowing what was passing in Eng- 
. land, would he, not ask.whether such ‘or, 
such a person, who might have been known 
in Europe-to be connected with' public af: 
fairs, had’ any share in the passing transac- 
tions? This source of information was open 
to.us in Spain, and the men connected with 
‘the:national struggle afforded the best il- 
lustration of the principle, and the best 
comment upon the cause. . In Catatonia, 
Espeleta, who had: been Governor of South 
America, and President of the Council of 
Castile, took the lead. In Castile, Cuesta 
was,at the-head of the army. In Mur- 
cia, the venerable Florida Blanca, the 
ablest statesman. in Europe. Besides 
these and others, there were Saavedra and 
Jovellanos; the former an able minister 
- for Foreign ‘Affairs, the. latter distin- 
guished, in the: Home Department, whose 
connection with the popular ebullition was 
a fortunate omen of its success, and a dis- 
tinct- proof of its extent. Morla too was 
active in his country’s cause ; which, alas ; 
he had since betrayed. - But, these were 
not all; amongst those who attended their. 
sovereign to Bayonne, arid who took the 
earliest opportunity to join. their country, 
were Don Pedro Cevallos and the Duke 
d’ Infantado. When the hoary. wisdom 
of age, and the ardent enthusiasm of 
outh; when the whole mass of the popu- 
lation, and the Autinghhed individuals 
of every rank, were associated for the com- 
mon defence of their country, who could 
doubt of their cause? This was a state of 
things which his majesty’s ministers could 
easily discern, without the aid of the spec- 
tacles presented by the right hon. gent. 
The military part of the transaction might. 
have disappointed expectation, but the 
cause was not desperate. The soldiers 
who. conquered at Baylen, and those whio 


rallied after the defeat of Rio Seco, those . 


who defended. Madrid before they. were 
_ goldiers, and drove the French out of Cas- 
tile, were still staunch in the cause. The 
spirit of the people was unsubdued; the 
boundariesof French power were confined 
within the limits of’ their military posts ; ” 
the throne of Joseph was erected on sani, 
id would totter with the first blast; and 
Suonaparté, even should he. succeed, in- 
stead of a yielding and unreproaching 
ally, would have an impatient, revolting, 
and turbulent. nation to keep down. In 
this‘state of things he could not admit that 
the cause.of Spain was hopeless. . Austria 
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and Prussia had sunk under the fortune 
‘Buonaparté; but though his career had. 
not been stopped, it. had been interrupted. 
by the unarmed populationof Spain. The ~ 
cause .of Spain’ and of Europe was not 
therefore desperate, because our army of 
30: ‘or 40,000 men. had.-been obliged: to, 
withdraw from Spain ; and it was not just‘ — 
. the ouatry; or to the army, which he” 
oped would again prove the and: 
po ca of Europe, fs assert, tat how” 
nour was in consequence gone for. ever., > 
Al] the energy of liberty, and all the sa-  __ 
credness of loyalty, still survived, and the ~~ 
Spanish revolution was, he trusted, destined: 
by Providence to stand between posterity, 















and French despotism; and toshewtothe |. -. 


world, that amidst the paroxysms of free-. 
dom a monarch might still be loved. . If, 
they could shew that these were the feel-. 
ings by which they were ‘influenced, and 
that they: had acted up to those feelings, 
their justification would be complete; and. ° 
he. was convinced that the liberal: and dis-. 
interested measures of his majesty’s go-. 
‘vernment towards Spain were more. con- 
genial to British feeling, and more honour- 
able to the national chfaracter, than if they: 
had set out in their’career of assistance by 
picking i golden apples for ourselves... - 
For himself, as an humble individual of his, 
majesty’s government, and having a share. 
in these transactions, the recollection, what, 
ever might be the vote of that night, would. 
be a source of. gayro which he, . 
should carry with him to the grave. Such 
had been the cause, in which his majesty’s’ » 
-ministers had embarked.—Such the ‘pria- 
ciples, upon which they acted; and such. 
the objects which they had in view. » He, 
could not admit, though the result of the: _ 
Campaign had:not been such as they all _- 
would have wished, that therefore disgrace, 
‘had been brought apon his majesty’s arms, . 
when every operation of that campaign, 
had aie | so glorious for the character, 
of the British-army. If we had been! 
obliged ‘to quit Spain, we had left that. 
country with fresh laurels blooming dpon. 
our brows: and whatever failure there, . 
had been upon the whole, he trusted might, 
still be repaired. Ifthat was to be brought. 
forward as ihe ground for accusation, he 
stood there for judgment, and should submit, 
‘with cheerfylness and patience to what- 
ever sentence it might be the pleasure 
the house to pass upon him.; The object 
of the righ hon. gent ’s motion was ob- 
viously. calculated to take the reins of 





government out of the hands of those who. 
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ind he desired that the present -minis- 
ters might be judged by comparison. 
Was it the pleasure of the house that the 
cause of Spain should be abandoned ? 
Was ita principle agreed upon that the di- 
rection of the affairs of government should 
- be committed to other hands? If a new 
* course was to be pursued with. respect to 
Spain, undoubtedly the direction of affairs 


must be put into new hands.’ Was it then. 


a settled opinion, that there was something 
fatal in the will and irresistible in the 


power of Buonaparté ;' and was the world’ 


~ .to submit to his tyrannous resolves as to a 
divine infliction ? When he compared the 
_‘ present situation of Spain with what it 
was when the French were in the undis- 
turbed’ possession of Castile, Catalonia, 


Biscay and Portugal, he could not disco- 


ver any grounds for despondency, ‘The 
French had now Gallicia but they had not 
Portugal, so that upon the whole the situa- 
tion of Spain was not as unptomising as in 
Junelast.. Why, then, should its cause be 
‘despaired of; unless gentlemen had their 
_ minds tuned to. despair? Whatever might 
be the fruits of Buonaparté’s victories, in 
other respects, the spirit of the Spanish na- 
tion was yet unsubdued. His fortuné, no 
doubt, had been augmented: but still it 


was fortune, not fate ; and therefore not to | 


be considered unchangeable and fixed. 
There was something unworthy in the sen- 
timent that would defer to this fortune, as 
tothe dispensations of Providence, looking 
upon it as immutable in its-nature, and ir- 
resistible by human means. 
¢ ; “Te 

« Nos facimus Fortuna Deam, ceeloque locamus. 
—The right hon. gent. concluded by stat- 
ing his intention to. give his negative to 
the motion. [A cry of Fire! fire ! “ fre- 
guently interrupted the latter part of the 


right hon. Secretary’s speech, and Mr. 


Sheridan, in a low tone, stated across the 
table, that Drury-lane theatre.was on fire.] 
Mr. ‘Windham was about ‘to reply, 
when lord Temple suggested the propriety 
of adjourning the debate, in consequence 
of the extent of calamity, which the event 
just communicated to the house, would 
bring upon a respectable individual, amem- 
ber of that house. 
Mr. Sheridan observed that, whatever 
’ might be the extent of the individual ca- 
lamity, he did not consider‘it of a nature 
worthy to interrupt their proceedings on 
eat a national quéstion. = = 

r. Ponsonby acknowledged it was not a 
. Vor, XII,” — 


‘ 


’ 
=A 
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arliamen cause, strictly speaking, for - 
porieeness fr it was evidently dhe Sting 
of much and deserved anxiety; and ofa 
nature sufficiently powerful to induce an 
adjournment. Le ee a oe 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed: 
that the cause, however to be lamented,’ 
was no reason for interruption of the de- 
bate, as it should -be recollected by the 
house that there was no exhibition this — 
‘night at the Theatre, and therefore there 
was no ground for apprehension for the 
safety of any of their friends or relatives. ~ 

General Mathew declared he did not : 
envy theright hon. gent. his feelingson the - 
occasion, particularly when he reflected, 
that half London might be burned down 
while they were debating. He therefore 
moved the Question of adjournment. 

Mr. Herbert seconded the motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce stated, that if their ad- 
journing would have the effect of putting ouf 
the blaze, it would bé good-to do so. But ~ 
what an exhibition would it hold out to the 
world to say, that on an alarm of fire, they - 
had adjourned a debate of*such import- 
ance. Considering, therefore, it would 
answer no good purpose, he should oppose 
the adjournment. nets 

Mr. W. Smith also opposed the adjourn- 
ment. : 

The Motion was at last withdrawn; 
with the concurrence of both sides of the 
house; and 

Mr. Windham was determined to Con- 
fine what hé had to say to the objects of 
the inquiry, and in that case should pass 
by four-fifths of the speech of the right 
hon. gent. However able thé speech of 
that right hon. gent. it had been very little 
to the’ purpose. It, was an odd moment 
for the right hot. gent. to express his 
hopes, and ‘an’ odd quarter from -which 
such hopes proceeded, when our army 
had been withdrawn from Spain, when’ we 
had left the Spaniards to fight their own 
battles. This had something so ludicrous 
in it, that he wondered it did not remind 
the right ‘hon. gent. of the very pleasant 
lines; ~ . ; 

“ He fled fullsoon . © 

On the first of June, 4 

And bad the rest keep fighting.” 

When we had ddmned their cause, it was 
no time for us to give the Spaniards lec- 
tures upon national energies and persevers 
ance.~—But, to go soberly to the consider: 
ation of the plan of the campaign: it had 
been agreed, on all hands, that the crisis 
was one of the most important, and that a 
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’ the salvation of 


| pinisterss st was fall 


“not only to do nd g 





fe hopé- 
‘the country bed. been exal 
; 3 


. j unot 


in war, as in_law.. But, s 


frvits of the victory were Jost 
the effect of military councils at home, by | to 

“which sir John Moore was placed in seieh 

a Sitaation as ‘made it: necessary 


a 
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of Europe, 


prs 


sae 


4* 
; every nerve ha 


the $e tothe big 


been braced, 


md all: classes of the community con. 


curred in encouraging and supporting mi, 
histers;, yet the event had shewn, that 
there;had been,an universal failure. Whe 
the greatest, stake the country ever, had 
was lost, either At fortune, or by the 
mismanagement ef ministers, and of those 
ministers to whom the greatest means were 
entrusted that were ever entrusted to any 
: fall time, for inquiry.— 
abe ware, tmp ivings to Re considered ; 
rst, the propriety..of sending troops. to 
selon) geeondty, Albis ne adi 
them trom Portdgal to, Spain. _ It wart 
be nécessary to ask ministers why they 
dish not send out any force before the igt 
f July ?, and, why, after they knew. that 
8. retreat was in a manner eae 
and that’ he could fiot, join Yapont, they 
sent. troops. to Portugal? . If they were 
resolved to.send troops to Portugal, it ap- 
pes d as if. it would, have been better to 
ve waited till the reinforcements joined ; 
for, ds it was managed, it appeared -a 
doubtful. thing which of the two. armies 
would have beat. © Junot was as confident 
of success as sir Arthur Wellesley; and 
between two such’ generals, and such ar- 
ties, there was as glorious an uncertainty 
that -sirArthur might feel confident: of 
beating Junot, yet it.was not to be calcu- 
lated that Junot must of his own accord 
come down to be beaten. “ Come down 
and be hanged, master adine !”, It 
appeared evidently that he could: not be 
compelled to do so; for if, after having 
been beat, he was able to protfact, for 
many months, a defensive war, he could 
certainly haye done. that just as well. be- 
fore he was beat. Although we were the 
victors, yet, frony an unfortanate arrange- 
ment made by ministers at home, the con- 
quering general was superseded, = the 
t. was 


to fall 
back -upop Corunna, and to execute that 
retreat waim: such’ rapidity. ” gery 
exposed OF troops to a t loss, and risk- 
ed the eaptare, of the whole army, if by 
any shift of wind they had been preyent- 
ed from embarking... Our expedition to 

pain was managed in such a manner, as 
, but to do what 


: 
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Hever, Pest opened, for. 


ie Spirit of 


| brave fellows, and never mind us,” 






was mut! wore than aothing. We lid 
out to Spain the disheer oping éxamplé. 
of what we called our best army, retreats 
ing Syprt pe field without ps a. single | 
blow, and on the. mere rumoar'o ee ene. 
my’s advance. When we left the field in 
this manner, it. was in vain. to tell the. 
Spaniards, “Do you go on ghting, a ; 





fore that, there was little chance, of their 
undisciplined peasantiy ig bet. 
ter., It appeared a great fault of the mi- 

litary councils of this country, that upon - 
the 12th ‘of July they were so very badly — 
informed of the situation ‘of Portu sal, a - 
country where every man was our friend, 
where information would issue from every 
pore, that they supposed there were but 
5,000. French in that country, when in , 
fact there were 25,000. If Spain had 


| been ‘assisted in the best manner, ‘there, 
was évery reason to suppose that our as- / ¢ 


sistance would have been effectual, as — 
Spain had, besides her mass (a species of 
force common to every country) several 
armies; tolerably well organized, and led. 
on by skilful commanders. He had been: 
often reproached for not expressing 4 
high an opinion as,other. gentleinen, of a 
rising in mass. He. should, however, 
in, repeat, that it would be quite idle 
and.childish to expect. the Spanish mass, 
or the mass of any other country, to stop . 
the course .of Buonaparté’s army, or of 
any considerable division of it,. Let the - 
force. of the mass be what it would, be, 


the army. would pass through it nearly as 
| a canndn ball would pass through the air, | 
without any regard to its density or rarity, 
An army went where it listed, and was 
not to be stopped in its course by pea- 
‘santry. He did not know that the pani- 
ards eisiahied at Bayonne were ‘quite = 

reat traitors as they were represented, 

they saw, and were perfectly convinced’ _ 


udnaparté, they might, without much 
treachery to their countrymen, tell them | 


better for them to submit at once without 
drawingall the evils of war upon their heads. 
—This was a question not unfit for our Be. 

yernment, too, to consider ; and if it Was . 
decided, ‘as he (Mr. W.) thought it. was 
rightly, that a chance did exist of the 
emancipation of Spain, and that no effort 
should be spared to assist that chance on 












best troops could do nothing, and there- 
succeeding bet. — 


the medium more dense or more rare, 


that Spain could offer no effectual resistance: 


they were unable to resist, and that it wad © — 
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ma was, what force shall we ren i "and 


PS 


. ghont to engage.—There were ‘eviden tly 


pre fing pain an oy ht of final deliyer- 
fre On mee 4 


} ier: t hough ‘the most tempting, 


e office could have the necessary means 


being able to rend large reinforcements, in 
. ase they should have reason to think, 


their’ 


allies. The time, too, was short, the exe- 


ated Any scesity of gixing up the other. IF 








, 





the part of this ene then the only in- 


at manner ; shall it be i And 
here ve a : impossible ° oP fy Laat 
not only pei the total want. of plan; t but 
with the total want ofall right Conception, 
in & hon. gentlemen, of the very nature | 
of. the great work in which they were 
two courses to be pursued ; 3 either to strike. 
a stroke in the part that first presented 
itself, manede on Aas Ebro, pee to en- 
ayour to drive t ‘the, enemy out ¢ fy 
by inckog Da naEanlY, hile 1s force 
was small, and w ey views mee | Austria, 
or his iealosey ‘of what Austria might . de- 
‘yan him, kept his attention divi- 
ae SEN ‘made it impossible for } him much 
i au ent -his numbers ; hit giving th iat 
aitempt up as hopeless, to proceed at 
guce ee wiped ought to be the general 
ampaign, with a view of af- 


e former of these modes of 


and that which ministers had been most 
blamed for not engearonring, he should 
ive oie opinion ; because, few but those 


ae It was a very nice question, 
det on. information of the force 


ore the French actually had, and then 
the probability there might | be of their 


from observation ofo our armaments, that we 
had an intention of acting upon that quar- 
ter. There might | be. dan er in that case, 
not only of the enemy’s force becoming 
80 great, as,to destroy the hope of our 
forcing, them from | pe Ebro, but also of 

alling in by th @ way with some of 
our colninae, 8 and of destroying them be- 
ore we could . orm a junction with our 


cution must be .prompt,, ae t ere i all 
the. difficulty of “sending ¢ a |; ange force into 
any ry ie Wothach G ts gf Sp jain, at a 
period of the year at. ai late. : difficul- 
ty had ‘not been. found i ine uperable, as bed 
been segn in the ease of the ma quis | 
omana’s army, nor,did the pret obabilt y 
seem eat, that Boonapar hg once: 
disposed his troops, and set itled is, a 
a for, a war with Austria, could h 
pit enly rer eae a plans, and Ganslered 
te hago $9.28 to have a in, Spain 
he time_our troops up to act. 
Hy fis ‘not true, either, that the Anh REN. cre- 
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the. force sent to the Eb ome | had, asit ov he 
to have bes. en i me cavalry, 
aniatd 
wanted and vkeh ts a dost. ready en 
could best spare ; suc a force, éven tt foun 
in the event insufficient for its ‘iminedia 
object, could still have been able to 


e | care of itself, and to have retired i in ah al : 
| through Spain, a country of friends a 


allies” to that part of the peciaeie bei 
at all events, and i every view, the great 
mass of our force ‘shou d be | collecte 
his part was ‘no other than ‘the Southern 
provinces, the neighbourhood’ of Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar. The reasoning that deter- 
mined this choice was really ittle short 0 
demonstrable. Whatever force yo sé 
into Spain, small or great, can y u be 
sure, even with all the aid mtg the araited, 
or masses of Spain can™ a, that it 
will be able to’ resist the bit that Buo- 
naparté can pour in against ‘OU; Raye 
ing for his supply nothing less than a sort 
of inexhaustible ocean, ‘thé whole popu- 
lation of Europe ? “Undoubtedly, ‘th 
means possessed b Buonaparté ¥ were suc 
as to lite but title hope of escape at any 
rate: yet some there must be, otherwise 
why did we send any troops at all, or en- | 
courage the Spaniards to resist F No one, 
however, cou d'feel' confident or at least 
certain; and therefore if we send ‘an 
army into Spain, great or small; we mu 
think of the means, in case of extremity, of 
bringing them away. The inference drawn 
by fhe hon. gentlemen from ‘these pre- 
mises seemed fo be, that We ouglit to send 
only a small’ force : much upon the sate 
principle which we heard of ‘on a former 
occasion, when bad ‘horses were sent, and 
horses unfit. for the ‘service, because they 
would be @ less sacrifice if lost: But, 
or small, the necessity of a retreat bein; 
provided seemed to ¢. neatly ‘eq ual,” 
the army was large, the stake was s aidinen : 
and if small, the chance was greater of, 
losing it it. Now, there was in ‘all Spain, 
including Portug 1, that j is, in the whole 
peninsula, t but ty two slaces, and those ‘in the 
same eran from which a ape body of of 
troo » when ‘3 su etopr | 
y | could hope.to A ee , Viz. Cadiz, 
Gibraltar. re was, theréfore, no 
part of Spain, where an army from this 
country, large ee to be of any ‘usé, 
and not a mere flying oe could with 
rop ety | be rats ‘except in the ndigh= 
our heen” of C ibraltar, ‘or in 
such’ iactaates al to have its ‘re 
apes one or other « of these Bigs always 


‘ 





ny 


£ 


There was no reason, why instead of the 
30,000, (which those who like at. times to 
dweli.so much'upon the. means of - Buo- 
Haparté, think at other times would be 
sufficient) - we: might not have had an 
army of 100,000,” No one: disliked more 
than he did, the practice of recruiting 
from ,the militia; but bad as he thought 
that, when-meant as part.of a general sys- 
tem of recruiting, and great. as he thought 
the objections to it, at. all times, he was 
stil of opinion. that there were occasions 
, when such objections must be made to 
give way ;_and if ever such an occasion 
did, or could exist, unquestionably the 
present was one.—The effect of such an 
army, ably conducted, .was not to ‘be 
_ speken lightly of. He was not prepared 
to say, that it would have succeeded, 
© shall say that. any thing wouid suc- 
ceed? But as. its chances would be better, 
so would its risks be Jess. A hundred 
-thousand men with Gibraltar to retreat 
upon was a far less risk to the country than 
30,000 in the situation where the hon. gen- 
tlemen had placed them; nay, than,30,000, 

_ ¥n the very‘ situation spoken of ; because, 
‘a general must be very d: ficient in know- 
ledge of his business, very different from 
the hon. genéral opposite (sir A. Welles- 
ley), who, in such an abundant country, 
and with such a fortress behind him, would 
with an army of that amount suffer him- 
self to be prevented from making good his 
retréat, by: any army which. the enemy 
could bring agajnst him,—For, when we 
talked of Byonaparté’s numbers, we must 
recollect. where these numbers were to act, 
‘To. meet in the South of Spain a British 
force of 100,000, Buonaparté must. bring 
over the Pyrenees _a force of not less than 
200,009 ; to say nothing of the demand that 
would be made upon him. by 'the Jarge 


army, that might’ be raised in, 


nish 
ee of, Spain to.co-operate with the 


British, and which théptesence of such a 


British force would help to raise. Buona- 

arté would have a whole kingdom which 

: = must garrison behind him, if he would 
either be sure of his supplies, ‘or make 

provision against total destruction in the 

event of any réverse. He must, fight _us 

at armis length,,while our strength would 


be .éxerted. within. distance, with an im- 
ptegnable fortress at hand, furnishing at 
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‘epen.—There,. therefore; he (Mr. W.) 
would have collected not only a large 
army, but the greatest ‘force, that the 

country, in its then state of zealand ar- | 
‘dour, could by possibility have furnished. 


jorque. videtur, ‘nec mortale .sonans 





once .a safe ‘retreat in .case of disaster, 
and a source of nh supply by means 
of its safe and undisturb 


able ‘communica- 


tion with.this country —And let it not be. 
said, that while the army continued imthe — 
south, Buonaparté might continue master 
of the north : what mastery could he have — 


of any’ part of Spain, while such an army 


could Keep on foot in any other? And why 

in case of success, did the security of its _ 
retreat require that. it should never ad. — 
vance >) He (Mr. W.) should be willing 


to compromise for that result to n, 
which would enable us and the Spaniards 
to retain an army in that country, which 
Buonaparté should not have the means of 
dispersing.—There was never an 

so demonstrable, therefore, as that the only 
way of carrying on effectually a campaign 
in Spain, whatever. else you .might have 


done, was to collect your army in the - 


souih. Consistent with that, you might have 


made the trial, if those'-who had the means 


of jadging should have found it adviseable, 


‘of driving the French from the Ebro; 
and the complete success of that attempt — 


might have spared the necessity of actuall 


landing at Cadiz or Gibraltar, though sill 
always keeping those fortresses in view, in ~ 


case of being overpowered by numbers. 


r Consistent. with that, you might, as was 


éven still more evident, have prosecuted 


your designs on Portugal, thotigh in a dif. 
terent manuer and with different views; 


If the object was not, as was now described, 
to get Junot out of Portugal upon’ any 
terms; even upon those of removing him, 
through the medium of our disgrace, into 
Spain ; but to destroy or render captive a 


French army, then, instead. 6f the sort of ., 
predatory desultory excursion on which © 
the hon. general was employed, why not - 


send ‘a full and competent portion of the 


force destined to be collected in the South, - 
so as to ‘have proceeded to theit destina- 


tion through Portugal, and to have swept 
off Janot in their way? A force raised to 
the greatest possible amount to which the 


vated above itself and. exalted to some- 
thing of a preternatural’ greatness, (ma- 
ipa : could 
have carried it, should have been: placed 
in Spain in a situation, the only one which 


the: country: vet where ‘it would ~ 


have been’ safe from the risk of total loss 
or capture, and would not have been kept 
down by the idea, that the deposit was too 
great. for the country to bazard —This 


should have been the great foundation, the 


' 


fine 


i thing: 


mind and means of the country,—then ele-_. 





- 
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' pase ling, Of the plan of the campaign. On 
this the country might have given. a loose 
4o all its’ exertions, with the consolatory 
 xeflection, that the greater its exertions the 


Peer its seeurity, the more it made its 


reparations effectual to their purpose,'the 

* Jess was ‘the risk at which it acted. From 
this, other operations might have branched 
out indifferent directions, as circumstances 
pointed out. It was scandalous that 
nothing had ever been done to assist our 
friends or to annoy our enemies on the 
east side of Spain, where to a power hav- 
ing the complete'command at sea, the finest 
opportunities were presented, and had been 
most unaccountably neglected. The history 
of the campaign to the east, which presents 
nothing buf one universal blank, was one 
of the parts of this most’ miserably con- 
ducted business for which the ministers 
could least set up any excuse. It seemed 
to have been total neglect and forgetful- 
ness. They forgot that there was such a 
coast as thé Eastern coast of Spain; that it 
was accessible every where to our ships, 
placed as the high road for the entry of 
‘troops from France, inhabited by the 
race of men, who fought at Gerona and 
Saragossa ; and on the other band, that 
we had a large army doing nothing in Si- 
cily, or who, if we were to attempt to eni- 
_ ploy them where they were, must be em- 
ployed in worse than nothing. For all ope- 
rations in this quarter of Spain, Gibral- 
tar. afforded the most marked facilities. 
With a large army stationed in the South, 
the enemy could never know what detach- 
ments we‘ were slipping: out behind us, 
nor with what descents they might be 
threatened in their rear or on their flanks. 
The army need never have been idle};.nor, 


what was hardly less advantageous, need 


never be. supposed to be idle.—One ge- 
neral consequence resulting from a station, 
where an army might: havé been assem- 
bled really worthy of the cause and of the 
country, and whose utility would have 
been apparent and striking, was, tliat it 


‘would have given us an ascendency in the 


Spanish councils, highly advantageous to 
them, and such ‘as with tolerable good 
conduct, might have been made not less 
popular.—There was no one ‘who would 
deprecate more than he should ‘any med- 
.dling spirit of interference in their internal 
concerns, or any assumption of a es of 
control: but the existence of an authority 


arising from metits and services, from the | 


value of what was done, and the evidence 
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of what was intended, and ‘which should 
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be.applied only to the’healing dissensions, 
@ 


discouraging ‘factions,’ and affording 
common centre of appeal to all the‘up- 
right and well intentioned, was perhaps 


just the happiest thing that could happen 


in their circumstances, and such as ever: 

honest and intelligent Spaniard must hail 
with delight —He’ could not help perceiv- 
ing in the conduct of this war, and cér- 
tainly in much of the language held about 
it, a certain mixture of that error, which 
prevailed in many’ years of the last war, 
of encouraging sanguine expectations of 
what was to be’done by Austria and other 
powers, and looking to them for what in 
many instances ought to haye been our 
own work. Something of that sort pre- 
vailed here. With all our talk about Spain, 
we did not set our shoulders to the wheel, 
as people would, who felt that they had 
nothing to trust to, but their own exertions, 
and who estimated truly what the exer- 
tions of this country could do when fairly 


put forth.—But, the great and pre 


‘source of error in the conduct of the hon. 

gentlemen, besides the fault of tiot know- 

ing better, was that which they had in 
common with many other ministers, and 

which he hdd-signally witnessed in some 

of his own time, of mistaking bustling for. 
activity, and ‘supposing that they were 
doing a great deal, when they were only 
making a great deal of noise, and spending 
a great deal of money. While ministers 
were writing long dispatches, issuing or- 
ders in all directions, keeping up the clerks 
to unusual hours, covering the roads with 
messengers, and putting the whole coun- 
try in a ferment, they were very apt to 


‘fancy that the public service must be 


making prodigious advances, And their .. 
purpose, the purpose of the ministers them- 
selves, might, very possibly, in the mean 
while be answered ; for the error here © 
stated was not a disinterested one and one 
without its design. It was thus, perhap: 
that an administration was to scanhie the 
character of vigour! © The ministers 
looked at every measure not ‘with a 
view to the effect ‘which it was to pro- 
duce abroad, but to the appearance 
which it: was to make at home: they 
weré more intent tpon the “richness and 
costliness of the handle of their weapoh 
than upon the keenness and temper of the 
blade. The public joined them heartily 
in the delusion ;' and” as long as that was 
so, we must expect to ste the interests of 
the country and of the world sacrificed to 
such miscondact, as was’ exhibitéd ‘ia the 





‘ 


| po fener re Katee 
‘8 hout the Nenb 


reprscad ht 


Sprin there was, the. greatest. pos- 
£ @ apathy. and. want of zeal, and: that 
_. fhe marguis. de na. had confessed it. 
oe Baba pt ng of the gross breach oi 
dence in quoting what the marquis de 
had said, if he had said it. in pri- 
vate, or the gross fallacy of quoting what 
he t.have said in a proclamation in 


ey 


#. moment of spleen or anger, and for 
purpose of stimplating the inbabitants of 
those provinces to greater activity, he must 
wnerly deny she expressions quoted. There 
d be nothing more fallacious than to.es- 
rin the feelings of a country towards any 
cause, by the feelin nes excited in that part | : 
ar iH which should be exposed to the im- 
4) ya vessute of anarmy. If the scene 
mee po r-instance, lay in England, and 
we had an army of allies, Germans or Rus- 
Sians, or even an army of our own.coun- 
trymen, acting for our defence, they would 
not, be apprehended, be very popular, in 
e places where they were; and thee 
would not be wanting complaints among 
the farmers, whose provisions were con- 
fumed, whose henroosts were plundered, 
. gwbose. furniture mae stole, whose ricks 
were set on fire, and whose .wiyes and 
Sapahiers might not always be treated 
hay @ecorum, that the French 
: Sette wes could. -not do them greater 
hief! Now, ,if this were. true, as. it 
igo ly mend bepaf English tropps.ypon 
sh gropnd, might wenot suppose 
a ae deal more of jthe ,same,sort net wond 
-happen, both as to.the provocation given 
and. the, imitation excited by it, “—e 
English trpops were to be placed in 
Circumstances. on Spanish gone, ie 
where aad cause. of dissatisfaction .must 
ibe aggravated ..a thousand-fold, by _,diffe- 
rape of habits, and manners, and rap mie | 
y common jenghage, y which the 
A qmight understand one another. It 
mayst he confessed, too, he was afraid, that 


we. were not the nation who, accommortnt- information. upon what a 
, ed .qurselyes best to strangers,.who knew | prise like this had been , eran ‘ z at 
chest how..to jcongiliate. their good-will ; enterprise.as distressing, | not.as disgr i 
! and when. to all. this .were added ,the cir- | ful,,as this country was ever en ip. - 
~. ¢Gumastanges in, which our army was,placed, | He gas-at.a Joss tp know what preven 
tbat we,were a.xetreating army, and.an | our armies from .pursul H ne object. | 
eeenee pall ip FURR with extraordi- Three months, ago papers. liad been moved’ 
uch copseyuent disor- | for,of the Tnatructions.given to.our gene- 
‘den, it sui — hay SREREZING, af} Bhs -but.po, such mee ad appeateg. 
peither .we .ap people nor} He therefore contended th we’ had a 
‘they; to, us, inform. Tora sight to :be With what vjew opr 
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the nothing. was to he got but by break 


talk. of the Spaniards generally, as want. 


that | pected -from a regular army, 


‘right hon. gent. concluded with express. 
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or such as to sendes the inhabitants of 
fons and s on the. 






» & very ir _Tepresentation 
feelings and drat of aes “ie 


people in 
ty foulter of the oe 
a ep t me Idiers, w Sat 
a long mar: 
Pg them to eat ; 


obliged ie help themselves. aie na in 
ants, in their terror, whet, reer he aid or 
had fled, had locke d up eee nd 

















them open}. and it was easy to | 
that when once op AEE? whether ae 


cessity er otherwise, heap ia 
me Ie 






open houses, further irre 
out disparagement to the ecole 0 
characte 0 f the 
expected. - yg Se of Cali i 
general, was probably. a very un 
cimen, as to what. was to he si 
from the rest.of the country, not so m 
perhaps, from the poten ln of ithe inhas- 
bitants, as from the state of society there, 
where the gentry were few and of 
influence, and where there was almogt Pa 
total want of those classes which might 
direct and methodize the exertions of she « 
lower orders, or make them sensible ey 
that ‘such exertions were necessary.—19 







ing in zeal or courage or determina a 
to defend their country, was more 

any. ane would yenture, after such exams 
ples’ as Saragossa, where a defence ve. 
made so far exceeding what was to ‘bs ex 


ipieh onbesive a general m a ne 
this country, for having, ‘surrendered eo 
gossa..in circumstances far short of th 
in which its in Anpbitantad defended it.— 


ing his determination to support the pa 
ps for an Inquiry. 
a0 Allen spoke in favour of the, Apne 


got the in 
bagi) te tee ho ani. the, jp 


‘cor ie shad surely a sight. wh il, {forsee *, 
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any had beéh sént there, and thes what 
information this measure was undértaken. 
“Le et oe cagh, in explanation, said 
that the reason why the papers nioved for, 
aiid alluded to by the right hon, gent. 
were not produced, was owing to their be- 
ing extremely voluminous. 
Ta Péiey éaid it was avery 
‘mitted, that, this army was the finest éver. 
‘ gent from this country,.and whether they 
had failed in their object through the mis- 
guidance of their generals, or fhe misina- 
napement of ministers, alike demanded 
that the people of this country should 
‘Have the best information ¢pon the subject. 
He should therefore vote for the original, 
motion, é: 

The Hon. Christopher Hely “Hutchinson 
rose to puta question to the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Canning), which he hoped the 
hotse would not find him disinclined to 
answer ; he understood him to say, when 
adverting to the decision taken by sir 
John Moore, to advance from Salamanca 
towards. Saldanha, in search of. marshal 
Soult’s corps, that he had resolved on this 
forward movement, having received a let- 
ter ftom Mr. Frere, the British minister, 
informing hiin of the enthusiasm which’ 
had burst forth at Madrid ; it was known 

that the pas officer had, previous to 
the receipt of this information, ordered a 
retreat, Should it appear that this after- 
determination to advance had been the re- . 
sult of ‘his own reflections, he would be 
_ the last man in the house, or in the coun- 
try, to dispute the wisdom of this decision, 
~ from aconviction that it had been forrhed 
_ on the soundest political and military con- 
’ siderations ; but it occurred to him as ver: 
possible, that ‘this letter of the. British mi- 
nister did riot contain simply a commuhi- 
_ ation ef the fact, the popular indignation 
of the moment on the part of the inhabi- 
farts of Madrid against the French, and 
their. resolution to defend their capital, 
‘but that it might have been written in the 
spirit of violent ‘remonstrance against the 
general’s known detérmination to retreat, 
. Cautioning him in the strongest Janguage 
as to the probable disastrous result to the 
allies from this resolution, and reminding 
him that the atmy he commanded had 
_ been sent to assist Spain; to which nation 
~ gnd his own, he would be heJd-responsi- 
ble, did hedecline advancing ; Mr. Hutch- 
inson knew well that Mr. Frere or any 
other man would not have dared to have 
written to sir John Moore an insulting let- 
ter ; but should this in question turn out 
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ithe people of Madrid; and secon 





had thought; ¥ to pass over. his 
spéech Me lence is | ata not reply ‘to 





(iirg 
to be of the iatdte he alfuded to, the 
house and the public would perceive how 
little the galfant I had been léft in 
this inistaiice to his own freé agency. What 
he therefore wished to know, especially 
froin the Secretary of State, was, Whee 
ther Mr, Frere’s letter was of this dicta- 
torial nature, or ee 
circumstance of the enthusiasti¢ spirit ¢ 
» 
Whether gen. Moore had nét teluctauit- 
ly determined on moving forwatd in coti- 
sequence ‘of this letter. He was confi- .. 
dént that the house, to whom ever mie, 
connected with the character and fame o 
the gallant géneral was justly’ most dear, 
wail be anxious to receive the ahswets 
td these questions, and he hoped thiat tlie 
right hon. gent. would ag on the table 
of the house a copy of Mr. Frete’s letter, 
as also all the dispatches which had been 
received from sir John Moore. He had 
desired hot to have given a silent vote On 
$0 moifientous a question as that before the 
house ; but he apprehended the effect of 
provoking the athiable irtitability of gett- 
tlemen, which at so late an hour, seldoti 
failed to be conspicuous ! oy 
Mr. Canning stated, that the decision was © 
made fot in consequetice of a letter to 
Mr. Frere, but in consequeticé’of an iriter- 
cepted letter to Soult, directing: partictilat 
ee Mr, Ponsinby, in teply, said," eed 
r. Ponsonby, in reply, said, hie was at @ 
loss to utitlerstand what the right hon. gen- 


| tlemnen Opposite could méan by the manner 


in which’ they had replied to his motion. 
The niotion be had submitted was, That 
an Inquiry should be gone into. His mo- 
tion had nothing to do with the precise 
mode in which that’ inquiry should be 
pursed. The noble eatl who had just 
spoken, appeared to have seen it in its true 
light. A noble lord had said that the ge. 
vérnment of Spain considered jits salvation 
to depend upon the appearance of at 
English army in Spain, and yét he gave 
no reason for the extraordinary delay ih 
sending that army; or when it did arrive 
at Corunna, that that governmént had 
given no ordérs for its landing ! Was this 
true? was it possible? Ifso,such a govern- 
ment was a‘ctirse! Could the right hon. 
ent. be séridus, Gould he be rightly in- 
ott or was this a story pi¢ked up by 
chance? To keep an army waiting 1 
15 days, what could be eXpected but de- 
feat and disgrace ? The right hon. gent. 


10 or - 





- ligtous 
Lady of the | . 
- also agree to fight under that, Lady’s ban- 


119), 
one EM stmneye or those of his right. 
hon. friend ;, he therefore supposed he had, 


prepared his speech, before he. heard 


either what he or his rt. hon. friend had to 


aay. The right hon. gent. had said, he 
could espouse the cause of the Spaniards 
although he could not agree with their_re- 
igious opinions ; and had talked about the. 
of the Pillar., For his part, he could 


ners, were she young, though he might 


- not be.equally inclined, were she an old 


dame, _ Bot this had nothing to do with, 
the question for Inquiry. As to the cause 
of the retreat of sir John Moore, as he was 


’ dead, and could not make his own state-. 


ment, every one who esteemed his memo- 
ry must be anxious for the inquiry, lest his 
memory should meet with unmerited re- 
proach. But it had-been argued, that the 
real question was not for inquiry, but whe- 


_ ‘ther bis‘majesty’s ministers should be re- 


-moved? This was not, however, the case. 


If it should. appear upon inquiry. that his 


" majesty’s ministers were ‘not adequate to 


the situations they filled, then their remo- 
val miglit become a, question. _ The rizht 
hon. gent. had said, if the house were de- 
sirous to abandon Spain, then remove his 
majesty’s ministers, for they would never 
consent toabandon her. But, he would ask, 


‘who had said a word about abandoning 
"Spain? —Mr-Ponsonby then alluded to his 


having hinted that theSpaniards had refused 
to admit our troops into Cadiz, and.although 
he had entertamed a doubt upon the fact, 
yet the answer of his majesty’s ministers 


. convinced him he was right. -He then 


denied the.charge of either his right hon, 
friend or himself having spoken disparag- 
ingly of the British army ; on the copitra- 
ry, they had spoken of it in terms of admi- 
ration. - He concluded by saying, that if 
ministers were sanctioned, and their coun- 
sels approved by the house, they could ex- 
pect in future nothing but similar results, 
The question was then loudly. called 
for, a 
2 rea— . ; 
Por Mr. Ponsonby’s Motion. . . 127 
Against it 2. 66 ee ne ee + 220 
. . Majority in favour of ministers 93 
_ Adjourned at half past three on Satur- 
day morning. . Ae ERE SIS 


: Pe 
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_ HOUSE OF comMONS, — 
‘Monday, February 27, 1809. 


_ [Army Estimates. The. Secietary at 
‘Wer. said ta as apna that day week the 
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‘some Increase,in some few Estimates, owing 
the year; most, however, of the Estimates - ‘ 


those of the last year. 


a divison took place, when there 
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establishment for the army had been vote 
he had now only to move for the remain-. 
ing Estimates which had upon that day 
been postponed. There would ‘be ae : 


to the increase of our effective force within 





would be found ‘to be nearly the same a 


which any material differenceihad oceur- 
red, was in that of ‘the, Estimates for the 
Staff and Garrison. The Staff abroad had: aye 


7 


been necessarily increased, particularly ed 


in Spain and Portugal. There had been’ - 


Before that 10,000/. allowed for the Staff ~ 


abroad, on the score of Contingencies, but. 

this sum had not been found. to be ade- 
quate... The next article of increase was. 
that of the Estimates for the full pay ofthe ~ 
Supernumerary Officers; and there weuld 
be also found in the Estimates ‘of the ~ 
public department, an increase of 60,000/. - 
but, as a balance against this, the public 

fees'in the Pay Office, and in some measure 

in the War Office, had been done away, ~ 
Besides, he wished the‘Cominittee to ob- 
serve that much. of. what was hitherto 


rated under the head of Contingencies, was - 


now reduced to distinct and specified Esti- 
mate, so that in fact ‘there was no increase’ 


-of expence, -it was merely nominal 


only an increase of Estimate. There would 
be found, too, some small increase as to the 

charge of the Half Pay Fund, and also in ” 
the Estimate for the Out-Pensioners; thein- 


crease on account of the expences of the — 


Local Militia could be obviously accounted " 
for ; that description of force far exceeded _ 
in expence the Volunteer establishment, ©” 
the increase would amount to 1,200,008. 5 
there was a rough Estimate of the cloath- ” 


ing for the Local Militia of 400,000/.; but 


this sam would go to provide for the four — 
succeeding years. ‘There would be alsod ~ 
slight increase in the Estimatesfor the Royal 
Military College and Military Asylum. 
The rest of the Estimates would be found — 
to be the same as last year. 70 ae ae 
Mr. H. Martin said, that when the excess — 

of the Estimates for the current year over~ - 
those of the past amounted to 1,500,0001, © 
that house had some right ‘to demand — 


"| every explanation as to the cause and cir- 


cumstances of the increase. The excess — 
in the Estimate for the Public Departments 
amounted to 60,000/. There was charged — 
for the Exchequer Fees 96,6011. when the 
Fees themselves amounted only"to 11,600/. 
For the office. of the Paymasters General § . 
the Estimate was 54,7711. exceeding the 














e first ‘articlein  ~— 



















/ mentioned; before. ;, There . ‘were, 


ina certain 


’ 


4000] 


same.of last. year by tee the 
had been ac 


the number of deputy pay masters, but,were | 
not many of those mop ‘sinecures?,. The | 
allowance for the expences of the, office of 


. «| Secretary. at War, his deputies, clerks,and 


_ aBsistants;/was this: 
> excess over that of 


Ham» ear54,8494, here the 
last year amounted 
to 27,848%. . There had beenalso an excess 


* ie the; Estimate, for the Foreign Corps. 


-had . been ‘also.. introduced, . new 
bade: of Estimates. that, had never been 
under 
these heads miscellaneous to the 
amount of 70,8001, ;. of : this 54,0001, was 
under new. heads, For the Foreign, Depot 
there had‘ been a eharge of 5,000... which 
was new. ‘There had: been. also. a.new 
Estimate, under, the head: of; Foreign In- 
yalids, .which-, amounted; to. 4,830/... He 
wished to haye. these; additional sheages 
accounted fors. ;:: 

The Secretary at War said, that with res, 
pect to the public department; the increase 
was merely nominal, the fees having been 
allotted to; the .expenditure |, of; the War- 
Office, ' There’shad -been ‘an. addition ‘of 
one.or two . clerks, and. the-salaries. of the 
junior clerks were to ga: on progressively, 

ci ete With 'respeet to 
the Foreign. » much , of . its expences 
were hitherto charged under ‘the head of 
Contingencies, but now the. same expen- 
ces were stated under ears ‘Estimates, 
a0 that the increase, here:was nominal.) In 
the same way other items, which bad. been 
under the head of the Extraordinaries, were 
now reduced to Estimate: .. « 

Mr: Long confirmed :this statement, end 
said, that:it;was in most instances an in- 


crease.of Estimate, and not. an. increase 
_ -of,expence.: There , was ‘an; adtlition of 
, al 40004 ‘on’ Exchequer Fees, but of those | th 


there ‘had -been a deficiency: 
‘owed. formerly provided for, 
toa ‘were. e 4 
under -the head of, Cantingubinn to ‘the 
amount of 15,0001, but..they were -now 


of  5,8004, 


’ given ‘in, Estimate; ‘He ai not ow o 


one. Deput: Paymaster’s. place which 
a pot ty but thatof Gibraltar, which had 
been so for.time iramemorial. He had never | . 


appointed any person te that situation, who 


had not been required to do. the: daties of 
it; there was a nevessary addition. to the 
expences. under: 1is-head, in. consequence 
of the Deput : : 

out with sir: 


and at Madeira, . 
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is increase | mo 
for by the addition tp Fes 


t to. the Depaty Pey-masters | 


pecoiecer |seoe 





» Lord A. Hamilton did pesmi “the 
Vox. XII. 


x 







cba? 


mt Pag a, 

Secretary. at Wer in ogo 

that would .be productive. of. Soin 

ence ; but that.however the.subject ; ms 

be taken, into due consideration. 
Earl ‘Temple. bore evidence to. the accu 


| racy, of Mr, Long’s statement...) 44 


Mr..C.. W. Wynn wished to know, hrs 
ther. it. was the intention of government 
— the parishes a0 ues unjusti 
burdens imposed uponthem.by the 
of voluntéering so the Local pins 
He wished. also: to. know, whether any “id 
lowance.; would .. be made. to, the 
corps of Volunteers, asotherwise he feared, 
that this valuable force would be Ergun 
ably diminished. in the, course:of the, Pais 
sent year. He wished also toput the June 
and August corps.on a pelle etps with 


at. War said, that the points 


oa 


other corps. , 


The, Secretary, 
alluded to, by, the hon. gent. were. 
under, Gepetaretion, oa sete 
stimaileh i 


“$95. 


land in the 


that some..ex] 
when.sych.a sym was’ 
ind ras cba 


slogeoh eokedsboon ca 
toad amen : 
tbe more. expensive, at 
Se enite Romeoia no Ape ry! 
Mr. M,; Fitagerald. said, that, the, Ro; 
Malta regiment wasjsaid,.on one occas 
to.haye:thrown down)its arms... It: was; 
portant that this. should be.contradic 
not. true ;,.and.if it was, trues the expenge 
angbite conatiante neg the xeCraiHaE 


Pe tt Sie 
Mr, Wilberforce cxpressed surpritt a 


Se se 








ha ns horee, Sat amy 
ve eht ‘or: 
abace ofthe forwier institution. , If .saly. 









































the parish. ¢hurch of hat weet tie 
—y pabli woh het all: rahe 






and | together, to Worship 
Pile common co nd benefattor.' “He 
‘that it: es Oe the‘utmost ‘imiport- 


‘armies, going oh foreign service, 
foul fave: propet Clergymen: nih ib 4 
wourded and ‘the dyi dying. : ‘He ht there 


“consolation for the many Black Regi- 
merits ‘in Tiis'majesty’s Ssetvice in ‘the West 


¥¢ Secretary at War rep Abit con 






lace in Tiedep intment of Chaplains, and 
feriher ik improvements were — 
to’ the conduct ‘of the Malta Re 
he had ‘not information enough on yr 
ject to enabe'hiin at present to shy thee 
ion. 


Me. W. Sinith'saic, there was subject 
which he had long wished for an 
ty 'allade to, and whieh hie did not y 
| to make any regular mbtion about. vf 
Becoashdcredte ccntcted ereh vertulitry 
means, he a take the ina of Selly 







Measnres | 
Counts 6f'all travellers for the last centory 
coincided in‘ that the Sicilians were 
no Means to the ‘Néapolite 
yvernment which was snout: intolerdbty 
Sarat obo ‘He had some conversation 
(it Jobn Moore before he werit to that 
ishitid, ‘atid ‘it ‘was the inion of that gal- 
lant officer, that the*i “was: in ‘some 
“oh that account.” Another gallant 
officer (sir John Stuart}; who was a ‘distant 





- of “a ; ; upes an: 
Seer ae es 


my sone Farther, ‘or 
a several Resolutions were then put 





ter the _consolations | 6 "lg to the | port 
_— also to ‘be some religious i grat raetjo ; 


siderable improvements had ali ‘taken |. 


} | to: be © reas deena aaa 








house’ upon it. « : vad di 


and aj hy 

(Navy Borneaves.]) Mr. R. Ward roay 
to move the Navy Estimates: eS. 

 Sir'@; Pole'thought that the ‘Navy: Eustis. 
mates should be delayed until the house 
hadvine to consider ‘the Hep ofthe 
Naval Commissionérs, upon which: those - 
Estimates ‘were founded. ‘The Fourth'Res 
was, ashe had understood, only Tei 
upon the table of the house thatiday. 

Mr. Ward had’ no ‘objection to Send: Ma 
thé Estimates for'a certain time, in orderto _ 
decker ws ee to read the Reportey. * 

he must, however, deny that these Hstis 
mates were altogether formed from these ° 
rts, The various items ‘of the Navy 
Estimates’ had! been ‘before: the’ howe'g 
long time, and gentlemen could see’ ¢ 
Soaen oly: the common and » ordinary 
tard 3 Petty thooght, that if this Fourth 
, which had been taid’ upon the 
table ‘that’ day, contained the reasons 
which indeced the lords of the admiralty - 
té present those Estimates, the house should © 
have time to ‘examine that Report, aed 
judge: of those reasons. be 

Mr. Whitbread ‘thought it ee 
Reports, stated to'be made in the year 1807, - 
should notbeiaid’on the table: of : tat 
houwse'till' 1809). 

Mr. ‘Wellesley Pole said that it ‘was ve: 

custom; when a Report was made}, 
to send’ it to the beard to which it —— 
in order'to regulate its conduct. | 
wete: ‘sherwards got back from those b ‘ 


‘voleminous, the a rs ante them 
necessarily took at deal of: times’ 
He wa@free.to tieatee the had not com 2 
ceived that it would. be material to ‘havé® 
Report tet sooner'on the table. The Fourth, . 

‘had been acted -on ‘for some time}. 
been printed by’ the : board, and . 
was pretty ggnleretly mee He:cons ° 
fessed he ‘had- waited till all the’ ce 
were: ‘copied;instead-of laying them 
table ‘one’ by'one. > 
‘Mr.’ Ward said that‘ of the 1,800,008, | 
whiol thie: Estimates of ‘the present year 
extended: ‘that “8 last # apt intr 








came out, oe not have waited till’ ‘they 
| were” collected ia ‘large folio’ ‘voluuies, 












~ jt-was not, for.the-good . 
Mr. Wellesley Pole. said, that as..to. the 


_ ship returned from having 
tain permitted 


‘men, however,; Si are 
‘finding ; themse 








ieee and got farther 
hel Friese a he Vi 


195) 


’ which-the house had not, time to take into. 


Me. Wilbexforce thought, that the Reports 


ought. to have been Jaid..on the-table the’ 
first day of, the session; but. .he..did nat , 


think there should be any.Jon delay.i in 
bringing forward.the Navy Tonmates than 


till. next Friday, 


‘Sir.€.-Pole said, that. he. certainly did 
pot disapprove of that, part of the increase 


of: the expenditure, which proceeded. from | 
| Mr. Budge were wp raaY 


giving an. augmentation to the salaries. of 
the Clerks. in the. Admiralty. -He though 
however, that. the board of admiralty a 
been, guilty, of great extravagance, and 
‘that there must be considerable irregulari- 


ties in eoeng ae different ships, .'The | 


erew of the rn, a,.64, had. been :seen 
parading about the streets of the metro- 
polis; and had. gone.down..in a. body to 
the admiralty. to.-demand, their pay: He 
disapproved of. the, appointment of the 
additional Commissioners.of the Navy, and 
feared that. those appointments were. ob- 
tained. through. private influence, and that 
of. the. service. 


appointments.of the persons who were to 
be the -naval.. commissioners, Jord .Mul- 
rave had. made..it from a list which had 
returned to, him, by the. nayal. lords, 


of those: captains that were most fit to be 


commissioners. in the navy, and that from 


that list.the appointment was, offered to 


each according to his seniority.. As to 
‘the crew.of the Saturn, the real story, was 
this :, That ship had. been,a long, time in 
India, and.on her retorn to. this country, 

the! men got leave of absence from. their 
captain. Jt was a regulation introduced 
by..she. present admiralty, that, when a 
cen long abroad 
on a foreign station, the. men were. to re- 
ceive immediately a certain. of 
their pay, and to have_leave (if at ipo cap- 
them). to go cts a 
friends. .. Now,: the. Saturn, ha 


' to fall directly, within, the oy 


ceiving a certain Rrvgantion,e per 


London | apennces 
monéy, they waited. at eae net 


respectfully. asked. for.a part.of their pay. 
ne gers ane to acd pert 
ves. to, their:.cap y 
immediately, did, and. orders i 
eat et = of 





7 ame he: 
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[1126 
be that, it absolutel 
pA eer penn eg Egret 


| instance one..case, where.a man char 


4,000, ton of casks more than. existed,, 
yet his, accounts were, passed as perfec! 
regular.; The duties of .the. victuallipg 
board: had . pee increased __ taslveield 
e meant noth yer 
ful: of; those, disunissed ; ag a had. 
been. in,the .serwicey and were very 
spectable men;.. = both Mr., =F 


of retiring.) d Mulgrave, scital 
the one ae the board for, their, fa 
n, and.on ‘7 es ion, he chose 


r. Browne.an bin, the, former — 
of oon had aa ie to. lord, Keith, 
and the latter secretary:.to lord Howe. 
When lord Mulgrave.came to. the: ad- 
miralty, it had been, previously determined, 
that Mr, Harrison was to retire from the 
public service on 50Ql,.a year, being 
3-8ths of shis salary,.and:his place he gave 
to. col, Welsh, who had long been an 
officer in the public, service, was a man of 
business, and a. great part. of his business 
was to provide necessaries for the army.— 
The hon, , gent. entered, into a defence of 
lord Mulgrave, as to the appointments 
which had. been alluded to, and insisted, 
that the Estimates of the Navy did not.de- 
pend on, the Fourth Report,..on which so 
much. stress, had. been: Mad by the..hon. 
bart... and, assured the cemmittee,.. that 
whenever the subject came before them, 
he would be glad to meet the hon. pia 


or other member on ret 
ich y embraced. He w A 
ever, that Masher: friend. (Mr. ard) ) had 


agreed top the consideration of 
fo till Friday. 
[Mr., Jouw , Annes Sure.}. Mr. 


Bankes, (Chairman. of ic bees Com- 

mittee to enquire. into the 

&c. im the Sidneae ‘be rose in in hi 

plage and address sea 
diately mi ‘at 


+ cl 
ye ty nan he 



























bone, ‘and-on’ enquiry fe 
hewas \ exe: bem would not return till 
evening. He waited there till ‘midnigt 
in. ‘expectation of his return, but’ She 
aan came.” He went: Pon Wednes. 
y, atid Friday, but-he was ‘tot | 
returned. . Wright, onthe’ Frida 
fronts No. $1; High-street, woNe| 
Mary 





» and ‘where | a 


‘Upper’ 
oD ‘A:Sheehad rly lodged | 
Ae had advert te Lite! ‘of Commissions | 
&c: under the firm of ‘Shee | 


fn‘ the Army, | 
and ‘Calvert ; but. the ‘said Shee. was' not 
there,’ wok -had: been for 2 great while, nor 
did. they ‘know any ‘thing of him, ' “He's was 
ordered to withdraw. * 
Mr. Bankes ‘then’ moved, That it ‘ap- 
to’the house the said John Anse 
y Shee had: absconded*to avoid’ being 
exantined: which ‘being agreed to,’ he 
moved that an Address be presehted to his 
Majesty, in'the usual way, praying him to 
issue his Proclamation with such rewards 
as ‘to his majesty should seem’ meet, for 
apprehending and ‘taking the said’ John 
Annesley: Sues, alias Calvert, wien was 
on 
{Conn: Dietiike: Pronitsrrion Bits) | 8 
The order of the day beingréad: for taking 
into consideration the report of this bill; 










Sir. rt, ith allusion to" Mat had 
“from Mr. Foster on’ ’a” eee | Bx 
declared his ‘conviction, ° nme 

, far from’ batning aisyost 
tion to ‘resist thé, Iai mPa ‘welt disposed 
yt i yi asd “government would. 
sp?! pte ‘Cortection of whit 
laproperotne diinistration of ma 
e right hon. gentlemen were 
sirous to confer a behefiton Aten 
sited them they would do ‘infit a 
tortre i ede i ct han ‘orp 
ing frefai ‘wader this ‘act t Sik 
nal laws -on their’ 
it “hon: ‘g (Mr. Fe 
salad bal 





; sei ‘himself. He bad 


-le-Bone-street, ‘where 


qrrss therefore, ‘doubly’ ineum 


|| The 





peor montsiemaineidess ail - 
y- the way in which . an 
| ‘question: 


‘ Of ‘all, wea 


| sent, ‘he thou 


| they could’ ‘not check illicit distillery: ‘in 


She ahead ‘they allow rates! ny 

ts course'in ‘this-country. Avas really 

‘ashamed of ministers. 
a question as to which of ‘the two ‘Chan- 
éellors of the Exchequer wore the breeches, 


They were wrong in lettin ing out sach’prit 


vate quarrels, which would be better:von- 


cealed: ‘He did not wish to say any illof 


the'Irish, but he believed they only wanted 


catching and: taming. By allowing them 
to'‘catry on illegal distillery, we ° 
made them ten times’ Worse. He advised | 
the Chancéllor of ‘the‘Exchequer‘of*En 
larid not ‘to’ yield ‘too’ much to the: “Itigh 
Chancellor; else he ‘would find him like’ 
an amiable feinale’ they had seen in that 
liduse; 'Mrs.''Clarke ; ‘the ‘more was: con- 


ceded’to him, lie would'look fe so — 4 


the more: 


Sir T. ‘Turton could not perceive why be 
the-prohibition should ‘not be .as ¢xtensive - 
The prices of ‘corn’ , 


as it was’ last year. 
weré'as* high; the ports of the’ continent 


were’ ¢losely shut.’ Common: sense and’ 


~e stice of the’ case demandell that ‘the’ 
ibition should be extended to Ireland: 


By ‘the act Of Union it was-declared, that » 


secipctniey of interests should exist’ be- 
tween’ the two ‘countries ; not ‘that: the 
landed interest’ of‘ the one country: should 
be’ 
Wheat’ was five'gtineas a quarter; bare . 
je | ley 2k! 1s, ' oats, "two' guineas, ' the quar-. 
tern loaf wae 14d"! Under’ such. ciream- 


stances, if Cori Was as abundantin Ireland 


as it had been'stated to be; he 
God’ sake ' ‘that’ we° might have'it. ‘here? 
Théte' was’ ; rédson to believe that # - 


cotisiderable roportion of the ome sown 


hist year: would be worth nothi ‘Te be» 


us’ to husband: our ‘present resources: He 
denied’ 


ene that) in’ the mieasare'of thelat 
Sesion): the’ interests of ‘the West India’ 


Métic had’ béen ‘e: y consulted: 
from 


‘had in that-case’ beep 


| prec wy ses Av ee. India” Merchants;“se + - 


‘ 


had' treated “this 
questions “which: 

had’ been agitated’ “mths house, thé'pres 

t}was the weakest, “ir 


Irelauid, were they therefore to allow itte 
go on at full swin es On the we — x 


This: weanatabte . 


dat’ thieexperice' of ‘the ether! 


Spee 
y the “st ‘hdd recomme ' 
is OF 


: ant i scarcity: thine A tm trp 
A Pricer Sura India Merchants; ' As 



















at 


> ofthe general interests of, 


- done, that the result to the colonial trade 


, position to that- measure upon principles 
_ their objections lay against the precedent 
"| plus dnd minus; minus and’ plus;'that; when 
_at the economy of grain, and*it was plain 


_ other ‘part of the empire ;:we'dread the 


Stain is‘most profitable in distillation. . OF 
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to give’a boon to the 
Treland’:at the: expenee 
bint of both countries. | 
“ ni Mr: ‘gaid, thatthe bill, in its:pre- 
sent shape, considering the object at which 
it professed to aim; ‘was ‘indeed: of. a-most 
extraordinary character +’ before he stated 
his opinion concerning it, he begeed to say 
one: word of the ‘measure of last. year, 
which did not originate in the distress of 
the West. India commerce; although: it 
would have been folly ‘and jon’ not 
to perceive that the relief of that«trade 
might be in‘ipart’ effected by the'tempo- 
rary measure*which was then; upon other 
vid independent ‘grounds, adopted. ‘He 
owed it to the house to say, ‘as others had 


wae it ti 


had been tly ‘and critically beneficial. 
His’ hon. friends ‘who had given their op- 


‘and‘sound, but admitting of excep- 
tion (and the house arid the ‘country had 
judged: it right to interpose such excep- 
tion) would,’ he ‘was persdaded, hear this 
acknowledgment with pleasure. Indeed, 


chiefly, and ‘against the ‘continuance of 
the. restriction, \ under ' present ‘circum- 
vow Bh appeared to have: littlé: to 
urge.—Of the bill now before the’ house, 
he''wished ‘to ‘speak ‘with : peared 
freedom ; it was a compound of materials 
so contrived as to neutralise each other, a 
series of positive and negative quantities, 


youcemetocount them altogethier; amount- 
ed to just nothing. It’ professed’ to ‘aim 


enough that the empire in general: stood 


in need’ of such economy ;* but this'mea-| reply 


sure: would directly 'stimulate*‘an extra 
consumption of grain in ene part, and’to 
that part grain might be|sent from every’ 
evil, and yet appoint for it*adegitimate 
existenc coin Great Bra debian 
manufacture spirits from’ gtain,: batowe 
kriow they will be corrected there, ‘and’ 
we’ permit them to’ be ‘made: in’ Ireland, 
where we are told that illegal traffic. reigns 
withoutcontroul.’ If-we could;:by art and: 
mgenvity, produce from ‘sugar °a » spirit 


Les mat eng ‘send it; ‘buat’ ait 
may;'and ‘grain, ' even’ at excessive’ prices,. 
‘will-take from us, because the best 


all the descriptions of grain, it is of oats 
that we most apprehend’a scarcity. - Oats 


are what Ireland can best supply, and yet 
oats are what shé is most apt; ‘and is‘now 
to. beencouraged to distil. 'These‘were 
extraordinary circumstances tovbe found 
r in one measure, and demanded 
some better: 
afforded to the house.—No one denied that; 
‘in the Act of: Union, ‘there existed provi+ 
sions which, for the benefit of both parts 
of the’. ire, ought:to: be. revised: and 
altered. t it was one thing to inter 
a* temporary *interruption -of the’ inter« 
course with a: view ‘to: remove: those in 
equalities, and’ quite another to shew;:as 
this bill would shew, that we are not. in 
fact: an united empire, that our interests 
are essentially distinct, and that one uni« 
form law'will not = us.: Surely =— 
the happy moment for impressiig on:both 
parts o mere ire: the benefits: of ‘the: 
Union. Upon England, by» proving to 
her in:an hour of: alarm and: anxiety for: 
food, (the’Continent'and America still shut» , 
against'her,) the advantage of ‘her drish: 
granary. ~ Upon Ireland, :by extending; 
even to her most remote and unfrequented: 
markets, the benefits so much wanted of 
English demand.-and English capital. 
These* advantages, however; were to-be | 
slighted’; the ‘priceof grain in Ireland 
was to: be: sustained .by expedients ofa 
more: narrow ‘and: selfish’ character, and: 
the cultivator:taught stupidly to intoxicate: 
himself with his produce; even on the field 
where it was: grown; rather than feed the: 
‘sister country >with it, and thereby: enrich: 
and: su riboth.:: Such :a measure: he 
could’ have’ ‘expected from. ‘no one but: 
‘from’ a ‘systematic and ‘bitter enemy: of: 
the.:very principle ‘ofthe .Union»—In 
tor: these: considerations, ' the:; only 
argument ‘he had. ‘heard: was) thatof the 
Chancellor of: the:Exchequer: for Ireland: ' - 
«We havey said ithat:hon.' gents, «gra - 
. for: both‘ the. purposes; : we can! 
‘supply: your :wants‘and ‘stil; have plenty’ 
‘left for distillation, and,/if you forbid the: 
use‘of in the’distilleries:of: Ireland, ' 
you ill not\(balmost:thoughtihe ‘said you) 
shall ‘not):save one grain*of corn -by ‘your: 
lane? Arete to take this for’ medli Cone! 
‘tradicted as itis by the. petitions on: your: 
table, and by the: table evidence of: 
excessive:prices still ively increas=: 


| ing? Are we'to admitithe: fact of the ace 


tual detection and destruction of unlicens-: 
ed stitlsin Ireland as a proof that they can-> 
not bedetected: estroyed? Is it with: 
the ‘revenue ‘law:in generat -as. we have! 








heatd jt is’ occasionally -with ‘the: tolls;’ 


lanation than had-yetbeen ~~ 








where the gate-man 0 pens the gate to the 
gentlenian:as'be rides  Sanpiont. asks, 
with: hat. in hand, if his honour: pleases to. 
pay to day? Jf150 private ‘stills: have in 


one district been destroyed.in one morning ins: 


are'we’to conclude. that 150-rise. at once 
from their ‘ruins? Ali illicit’ :trade,even 
Trish illicit trade, must ‘be carried on under 
risk, disadvantage and extra expence, more 
Gr less, and: could not exist except there 
was, in ‘the’provision of the: law whieh it 
secured to elude, a commensurate premiums 
eo aterm seer » This 
ron ae tet the subject of precise 
iculation sorta sere do it 
in some partic case where shilli 
barely would, and five would put the oe 
ter past «all doubt. This premium ‘the 
measure of last ve “had 
the: Chancellor o Exchequer of Eng 
land: confessed when abe allowed that the 
trial: had not been. a fair: one,:and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland, 
while he denied it in words, yet admitted 
itim effect; by saying that if ever. the:dis- 
tillation from was attempted. 
im Ireland, he would advise that: it should 
be subjected to-.a lower daty than that 
last ‘year imposed. He the 
stills” in Ireland as ra a. like. the 
heads of Hydra, but even the monster Hy- 
dra: had: yielded: ‘at last to: Hercales ; and: 
his rt. hon: friend had: 
such. mighty 
of major Swan for his lolas, he ought not 
to d of and: finally 
ing under his foot this headed 
‘monster of Irish illicit trade. At-all events, 
he it would not be adviseable for 
the-house to on to that» 7 
ew opportynity of provin measures 
of ‘his. Tora centivance, the trath of bi 


futile but’ 
would doubtless at ‘some. ss hen. em 
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held-out;.' this | 


sumed, notin the preservation, but the: 
| struction of man, they might probably 


labours, that, with the help |. 
‘would bear hard upon 















st leslandaipiooves lontiane toe: trial whe 
ther for an object so sea eng oe . 


it was not pass one uniform 
mews of npn tnt 


i be Back ‘expressed, his’ conviction. : 
that if the bill were ‘passed in its present 


ones the: post! fatal consequences ; a 
He wished that the twa, phe “ 


mi hand in -hand ; and. matoally og. : 
rane ~The na of. ed ; 
iatacines and. trade,, ‘the <% 
were not half fed. The ne 
would ‘satisfy. them. .'They had. hitherte 
conducted Ives. with great 












and-patience; but if they win ie 


a part of that which might be appropriated 
to their ; omen aloand to rie x 


remain. se well satisied. 
Sir A. Wellesley declaved himself to Re: oo 

opinion that the:people of England | 

not .get.a grain of coro less out of: 

if the bill should stand as it ten as ta ; 

if, the prohibition: were extended to 


_ latter country, Grain in Ireland a8 ai 


more abuadant than in the a year. The _ 
price of :provisions,would show. this, for 
though acleaainale high in the market — 


:| of Dublin, it. was much lower in Ireland.in - 


If. he the that the measur — 


- aR | 
unquestionably vote against it; but being ‘ 
eatiatied of she contrary, it shauld-haveiiy a 
cordial support. 

| Mr. Gurwen. described. the scarcity ‘e 
oats in the North.of England, and, parti+ 
cularly in Cumberland, to be very great: 
‘They were. not. able to. get them, from 
2B ese i - quarter. He wat 


‘it-would notat’ all injure the agriculture'or 








viniee the house’ from: this: bill,-to which’ preventing the ion For the paxposs. « @ 
he had: given its present Ls ap that:if you:| of: preventing the icit distillation, are, ‘ 
desire to legislate with effect you ninst not | ‘ducti etn Ea in the, dyties.en 
introduce into your taw the germ that will| the. from; sugars and.in the — 
in pore  e expeet fromit.-There | i r 
‘apon ‘the’ table; ‘nothing: ioe 
tto the bar'to prove'the statements | 


He trusted thatthe 





net noc lay is diveretio tthe feet of the 14 | 
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illwas ‘a -divect, violation of the Actiof 
sereaepiniagetdaher | of 
tak 2 ee. mt eo that act, | 
adjustment of com- 

aan had been made;:and the 

to pause, before it enacted: a 


on an — that: arent 
a Foster. ‘that: soe wight. 


hon: bast..(sir J. rt), had: misrepre- 
pan tes of Newpon that he had | 
said the of Ireland: dis- 
the law. | Alb that he had observ: | 
ed on that subject was, that the lowerorders 
from their ignorance’of the law, held it in | 
utter contempt, and were galley: of med 
obedience to it; The right 
Sfaociececlortcnicte ign orbertones| 
at least as apt to encourage the infraction | 
ofthe law as- the lower orders to commit it. 
If therefore, he could:for a moment ito 
(which-be did not) that such 
hon. baronet’s intention, he. might | 
‘that he meantto extend the accusa- 
tion of a ‘proneness to disebodience, na 
much greater: asa they re ae wee fares 
bart. ‘had said, that: be. (Mr 
the Committee of Sapply. subi evening “rea 
vote: incteased. sume to. public Charter | 
Schools,’on the ground of the increased | 
price of provisions. Te-was on the» 
’ oft the: increased: price ef other articles | 
besides ‘provisions; of clothes, &c.) Jf 
the: present bill were to hinder corn 
coming’ from * Ireland to England, . he 
would ‘not: urge’ it. But it was only: to: 
poem ent the corn from getting imto: the 
ands of the private distillers, and thus 
uitimatelyfrom injoring-the morals of the | 
country. dion weawtisiea ofthe illicit cased 
. in-Treland ‘had been’ seizeds; ‘und ‘yet it 
was computed that by that. oue-third, ‘no 
less‘than 800j000 galions of wtiseyind | 
been madein‘a'month;:: ‘The quantity re- 
maining en’ hand of the foreign’ spirits 
which had:been imported intodeeland since 
last Jaly sufficiently evinced the enormous 
sup from dhe priate wil cA ing 
to.a statement made by an honswent.'t 
cats could wot be-btanod in Comberlnd 
from Wexford ander‘37s. a quarter ; ‘he 
' his eurprize at this ewrcumstance, 
as Sons. Newry, (directly official: return 
“opposite to the | 
shores of ‘Comberland), dated: Feb. 11, in 
which the ‘price: of ‘oats: was stated 'to be 
263. a @. Britisteper In other 


‘price was: 


behind ‘ham gtn Peller) had | 
catching and’ resieadamiaits 


t less. An ait 
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Part of them. had been caught in ‘the: net 
of the Union, did: they require taming? 
| He-wished the hon.-gent. would come over | 
to. Ireland, and see if the Irish were as wild 
and:as violent.as he represented them to 
be.’ On the , he was satisfied that 
alth the speeth which. the hon. ; 
had madé that night were : tied about his 
neck, he might travel from one end of dre» 
land to the other in perfect security, and 
he was sure that he would. every ‘where — 
meet with the. greatést hospitality: ».He 
dénied ‘that the ‘bill’ was any: violation ef 
the principle of the act of Union, although 
it m es) ae Praeyrienaetprarte on 
sbeleer it 
Mr. Browne atateds: that to hie-certain 
knowledge canditional’ orders had been 
— —e from a sg aw 
mit quantities o 
peavided teaepe jon of thie desire 
should not be extended to that country. ©. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer repre- 
sented the improbability of such 2 circum- 
stance, if the hon. gent. meant that: any but 
ous corn had been so ordered. For the 
‘being dearer in G. Britain 
faatvin np ry dit was extravagant to sup- 
that it could be intended to: wll 
the dear market for the: purpose of ; 
The question being loudly called for, 
the gallery ety was.cleared, anda division anes. 
ce, 
f For the original Motion = - 61 : 
" For the Amendment: cas - s 


Majorit against Ministers 38 
The House ee neavmepe sn f 


fier goatee es ty.of encomragy 


Mr. Poster, algae. hin nk 
fo a “which ‘he 

as Pee to the culture and :pre+ 
servation of the article in sufficient quan 
tity for:the-uses of this: r, proposed, 
| that.a bounty of Ss. per. bushel should-be 
allowed. on the first: 50,000: bushels’ of 
Foveign Flax Seed, imported into.Ireland, 
from the 6th: - Mawchite: ‘the Sth of April, 
1809, - rite 


ats 


After’ some: ‘eleivtations: from seh 
Turton, ‘Mr. ‘Rese; and cir G. Hil ah . 
sap pe Kr Hid tie", 

ees ‘te 
‘Sianeli OF’: Gcetenanihigies vat neve 
« aaiday, Rebraary 28. 8 joemeta 

‘[Suex comerrrED to Newoare:} ‘Min 

Bankes moved, that in consequence of the 

















is. pareaiysses objeto ‘ok the, Jove 
ja'] not exactly in the game way. 







Shee’s confinement; ting him. prt 
said. Committee in. order to answer such 
as the Committee. may thinks: nies | 
¢essary to put tohim.” - . 
vf Wipows: or: Navy. Orricens’ Puision 
Bu.) Mr. “W. Wellesley: Polemoved for 
Jeave to bring in a bill for the more con- 
venient payment of the annuities and other | 
allowances, to: the Widows of Naval and . 
-Marine Officers, and those on the'Com- 
Fea weet About “the year 1732 a | 
established, by the government 
that.day, ‘for the. relict of the widows of 
the officers of the: ‘navy, towards which: it | 
Sine pan ope pec 
«inthe pound, upon. of: al 
commissioned:.and warrant: nt “ 
also to establish :an. allowance: ‘freab “all 
ships in the service, under the denomine- | 
tion of widow's: men, i.:¢. the pay of one, | 
man out of every 100. men in-each ship’s 
company, was to be appropriated in aid 
said fund. After. .some ‘years had 
elapsed, this -was:found insufficient, and 
“the pay of.an, additional widow’s man was 
added. «In this’ way the fund'had pro- 
ceeded.up to:the present time, but occa- 
sionally it had: been found i wate of 
Jater years. however, it had-considerably | 
increased ; so thatthe fund was.now rod 
a. stock “of 170,0001.im: the.¥ ‘per. 
cents., and the number.of widows relieved | 
from it. in the:last year: -was no Jess than 
4;800.: The rates Thaivates-of allewaricé: hogan with | 
meee mah to captains’ widows, and de- 
in proportionate » gradation ‘to. 
‘those.of warrant officers. But it had been 
founid,: in thé -management of this: fund, 
that great’ inconvenience and. distress:had_ 
Soles eatipipc none of the widows ee 
to y. annually in: London ‘for 
Saeulemea. One, of the! objects: of : 
- bill, therefore, was: wicromntnceeniy ee TH 
of assistants to pay-them « — er 
own houses, wherever. the same | 
manner as.was settlett for the thore conve- | 
ah penened hocrtomans «pilitary 
7 @ bill passed about cewe: anes | 


| vestigation; and 
‘doubt of ‘a: ‘alka ae 
appointed ‘for taking that’ most 1 e 











| subject ‘again. into: 





‘ 





| of admivalty' shad. atldressed a ~ = ; 
«that Ihe:.woutd . bei oe ‘ 


to! order, that the. donations:o ie 


should, in: like manner, be paid,. Z 
to thoseappointed to. receive :thiekm,, at 
their ‘own houses.' His majesty waspleags 
edita approve of this:; and it: was anos | 

ther. | of : his bill to: enableithe . 

board: of - vadmiralty: to select. such, ..ob+ 
| jects as were. properly:entitled to aid:from 
tlie compassionate fund: . to allow them — 


petsoris: upon ).the compassionate ‘fund, 
‘quarterly 


-such sums as. they ishould think’ ‘Ghacatd 
| transmit their allowance oe 


sims.tobe charged yearly in 


the ay 
| estimates of the navy.+It was also, sian . 


ed: to, transmit! thé half-pay of marine offi« 
cers to them in the. same manner’ dS:to - 
those of the army,-and therefore’ the. bill 
would: enable“ thetn, to receive it at their 
houses.. He thought it fair,at the same . 
time that he : proposed. to.inclade. the-al+ 
lowances of the compassionate list in, the « 
annual: estimates of the navy,:.thet he ~ 
should’ abolish’ the, allowance -calledi-int 
doors’ men; which. were’:now regularly 
charged in the accounts of oneey vesseh:in 
the» service. , He*concluded by.:tmoving 
| for leave to: bring in the Bill ; — 
actontingly given. oo. z 
([Catinor Tae: House.) Lord: Follies 
stone, ‘pursuant: to ‘notice, rose to «move 
thatthe: house’ be called over on Wednes- 


‘day,'the 8th of March, ‘The question:to- : 


cothe before ‘the house that day was: of _ 
the utmost ,importance, and-therefore he. _ 
conceived that the fullest possible attend- 
ance of members was mecessary.' With 
that:view, and with that only it was,'that 
[pthapimesi sens abn a 
om that-day. >, at fh ae 
ia The: ‘Chancellor af the woe | 
that he'shauld not-haye. thought it: neces- 


sary: to make isuch 2 motion; when:he. | 


considered the. manner.!,in : which::the ” 
house had been attended during the ‘whole 
of the time:when'the important’ subjectale 

tuder|toby the noble’ Jord. were ie 


ca 
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' question, as the noble lord. had. justly ob-, 
served, was one of the utmost importance, 


and, it was his own. wish that:in. ll, its. 


parts it should meet, the most. grave. and 
solemn consideration before the fullest pos- 
- gible,attendance of members. He .there- 
fore, abstained from any resistance to the 
. motion, feeling: as he, did, that however 
unnecessary he might conceive, it to, be, 


any opposition,to .it.on his part would. 


e. subject. to animadversions not. of ‘the 
‘most. liberal nature. » But.in. giving ve 
assent .to.the. motion,. he. trusted that. the 

mestion of that day. would not be. further 
Gerad. . The. motion might. have the 
effect. of securing: the. attendance. of all 
members in ‘town, or withinja short dis- 
tance. . But it could not be expected: that 
in so short a notice as eight or ten days, 
any, thing. like ‘an: effectual call, of the 
house could be had, But it was not be-. 
cause the call could. not operate. to. its 
fullest extent that it was nottherefore to be 
adopted. 

Lord... : | the 
gent., that:be had.no. intention of, further 


postponing the business, neither was any, 


such intention entertained by: his, hon. 
friend (Mr. Wardle). re, 

. Mr. Bathurst: thought;the ;call of the 
house equally unnecessary and improper. 
He should think it. quite impossible. that 
in so short a period as.eightdays, it would 
have any, effect in bringing gentlemen 
from the remotest corners of the united 


' kingdom. .. It, would. be, merely. a. call. in., 


name, and not. in.effeet.: . From.the. full 
attendance of members during the whole 
of the inquiry, there could: be. no doubt of 
a full attendance on the night of discus- 


sion; and although a tolerable opinion of, 


@ subject might be formed _on written evi- 
dence, yet perhaps it was going too far to 
_ call on. members coming ho a distance, 
who, would not have time to. examine and 
consider. the, printed evidence, after their 
arrival in town, in.order to form their opi- 


nions to decide upon so solemn .a subject 


perhaps the day after... ~ ; 
Mr. C, Adams approved. of the motion 
for.a.call of the house,.and thought, that 
although it could not be expected to pro- 
cure the attendance of members from Scot- 
land and Ireland,’ yet.if ,it only. obtained 
' that of half a, dozen additional. members, 


upon such an occasion, even that would be 
of some jmportance. _. Pe es 
General Gascoyne also thought the call | 


could not .be effectual. It. appeared to 


é him that to attempt enforcing this eall at 
Vor. XIE fe —_—o Ra: 
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not be so effective as was desirable, upon, 


Folkestone assured the. ri t hon.. 








\ 


{lise 
so short a notice, would be an abuse of.the 
power of the house, and tend to defeat ite. 
authority on future occasions... Members 

at. a. distance would suppose it a serious; 


call, and no doubt expect. that they would , 
be allowed a subsequent day to offer their: 


excuses ; so.that.the object of the present 


‘call would be defeated, 


Lord. Folkestone said he felt the call could... 
so short a notice ; ..and.-was himself very’ 
sorry it had not occurred, to him to move. 
for it at an earlier day. He hoped, how- 
ever, the house, in justice to its authority, 
would enforce the call for the, 8th-of 
March ; for however it. might be after- 
wards dis osed to. excuse those members 
who could shew reasonable cause. for their 
non-attendance then, he could hardly sap- 
pose that some question. would not arise 
out of the proceedings of that, day of the 
utmost moment, which would, at an early 


‘subsequent day, call for solemn decision, 


and consequently render necessary . the. 
fullest possible attendance of members. ... 
Mr. Bankes thought, that; a.tall of the 
house, on so short.a notice, was, .unprece- 
dented. It was.something so. prepester-, 
ous, that when he heard of the noble lord’s. 
avowed intention, he thonght it quite im- 
possible that he could be serious. The,at- 
tendance of the house already. upon. this. 
subject had been, remarkably full ;. they; 
had. divided more than a majority of the. 
whole house, and he: did not think that. at 
the present season; and at so short a notice, 
there was any, chance of a. further attend- 
ance. . Besides; he would ask, was it a de-, 
sirable thing. that members who had:never > 
heard a word of, the evidence in this case, . 
should be called on to decide upon the 
question, who perhaps: would not arrive 
till the day before, and could not have. 
time, to oan or consider the written evi-. 
dence ?. ‘There were many members. who 
did not wish to interfere in. this question, 
Was it desirable to bring such men from. 
the remotest corners of Ireland. or Scot- 
land? And, besides, though the. house 
had authority to enforce their attendance: 
ata call on that day, it had no. authority - 
afterwards to prevent their. going eut 
again, or to force them,to, vote. He was. 
decidedly opposed to the call, and should 
take the sense of the house upon. it. als 
- Sir J. Newport said, thatthe hon, mem- 


|, ber who had. all of a sudden: shewn..so., 


much: tepderness towards the. members 

from Ireland, and reluctance to inconveni-. 

se ae had asserted that a-call at.so, 
TD” va ‘ 











Sy 


FESO}: 
. shétt a> notice’ Was unpreceden 

pees ie. howeéver, ty refer him! to 

Is; Ay ae the ‘Tih ‘OP 

Meret meats ete” was “af order 

the House "ye called aver on thie! fol’ 

lowinig‘day. 
Wr. Bankes aeiepea: that this was ih’ 





aoe the case of a ballot for att eléction com- 


pone whitré the eal Waa pending’ de die 
Te 
‘Lord Folkestone instanced - ‘aiipther’casé 
ont the “Jourhals duritig the. disctission ‘of 
- . the Staye'trade'th’ 1791, geo theré ‘was 
& ealf of thé house at: notice. ° 
“The question wis he? put on lord’ 
Folkestone *s motitin, when. the house di- |: 
vided, 
Ns eit OI IE 
eT ee ee ee 


“ Majority for the Call. °. “87° 
{Doxe or York's Lertér ‘to ttt 
Seeaken.]° Mr. C." Wynn stated, that’ ih’ 
conse nice ‘of what had passed int the: 
house on Friday last, He thought the sab- 
jéet’ which ‘had ‘been ‘then’ alfaded to’ was, 
of’ a iattire that required that parliament || 
should ‘expréss-its opinion. upon ic. 
rathér wished that the Business. should 
lave been taken up hy‘some member of 
Le experience. 

strongly convinced of the necessity of some 
Resolution; that he should, without loging 
any time, g ive Notice, that it wes fis in- 
'téhtion to Thove ‘a Resolution, “ ‘That it 
pee nara With the duty and privi- 
bocce house, to cme’ to a deterth- 
on Evidence examined at their bar, 
withotit submitting the case to any other 
tribtinal.” “ Although this question ‘had 
no‘ nécessary on ure subject | 
which was’ ta be ri ‘next ‘week, yet” 
as it might liaye’a collateral and’ indifect 
bearing, ‘he ‘wished: to defer moving that. 
Resolation, ‘until’ ‘the house should ‘come ’ 
to’ decisionon the question. He hoped - 
the great importance of the ‘subject would 
‘eXcuse him ‘to the house, “for giving this 
ara ‘n'a ‘more detailed: form than ‘was 
psu: 
. . “Phe ‘asked: thé Hon: member’! 
whit day lhe chose the notice to stand for. 


Pe =f if aes for Monday "ona 


that it would be a © fairer ‘to Have 
Resolution © t¢ forwar priate 4 d - before the | 
discussion; in order that the whiter mig! 


be put at rest, sash ib there might’ 
as éaspicion' suspended ‘over the head ¢ 
by: —" inrhig te | 






ted.’ Hy ii 


&, however, felt so |. 





‘ence suated sity this was’ # 
j . 


os bad files tote the 
‘ oF ee privi i titat 
m0 get was, ‘that. comp 
'bteach of 
other: dis ibe ' When ‘the considéras’ 
tid and rank of the’ party y ackinted Wendt 
taken inte the account; he thought: 
‘ever, 4 great déal of latitude and indup | 
.gence should he ‘allowed: © For these 'rea» 
sons, a8 well’ as those which had’ been’ ~ 
stated’ by ‘the Chancellor of’ the Exches” 


‘ qaer 
the § Were fntetfered: and rire 
‘that it Was” ‘contrary tothe usage ‘of the 








tices ‘given. ' Phere was, 2 pba Bose im 
‘little irregularity in ‘introducing a fio 


‘with observations, but there never could: 
‘discussion upon 3 meré’ notice of a raotion 
‘te be made on'4 fatute day. 


se nnight. odie , 
ICILY, Cc. Canning robe to ma eC. 
late aaa ‘on what’ had fallen on 
foriner nigtit, ffgm an tion: member (Mr. 
‘Smith), v om He was Sorry not to see hed 
in his place, upom ‘a subject that it would’ 
‘have ‘been his daty to have answered Hita’ 


hotise. ‘He could not help saying, that the’ 
ou alladed’ t6 Ric ong’ those® that’ 
ought not light groun n to: Be stabad 
Bouin -nlihoagh it ‘was’ supposed’ 
that’ ‘nothin: répeated. that ‘pass- 
ed ‘ii that chide, ‘yet the fact was well” 
(ktiown, that-whiat Was ‘stated in that house 
‘was not only ‘read in this but in other Coun-” 
‘tries, and 'the ‘coration, enemy” could derive’ - 
gteat advantdpe from ‘any: thing: whee 
could ‘tend ‘to thake jealousies between his 
majesty and ‘his allies.” The statement’ ‘of 


‘that the Sicilian’ government’ and’ ort 
‘were in such'& state that it was Aved dut 
propose something” of political ‘r snr 
‘tion to them. “He. could ‘assare house, 
| that® there ‘existed the most ‘cord al ood 
| utiderstanding and 

the govérninent’of ‘this country atid pera 
| Sicilian. government, as’ ‘also’ between” 


| 'the armies ofthe two countries. “Our offi- 


| ‘cers’ regalated: ‘almost ll ‘their military” 
it ‘was’ anderstood - that, 





hat x | or 
‘rpdltiply’ disdain hile ‘this’ heey re 






r. oe roe | 2 
vilege took precedents of al = 


hows: 4 


‘House: to. — ifito any discussion on bes a‘ 


“The motion was then fined for Mondays 


‘on that night; ihe had then been'in the — 


ithe ‘hon. member. was, as he was in formed,: ” “at ; 







1 














‘Was, t 









pa n, mations ‘ever, 
cee rb ight 
ous consequences for our a ies | 

mselves in, a.manner reviled 1 a 
a pani 1 Was, hae be 
amember. could 








not - 
- fectly aware of the ochict mich uh one 
ent. might. have. produced, ‘ or. oA 
| —s 4 usp have. onesie NIE BOP 
fel that house... 
= 
stoust ‘or commons. 
“Wednestlay, March 1. 


a eels Laws. Bide) | Sir Samuel | 
Romilly rose pursuant. to, notice, to move | 
for leave. to, bring in. 4 bill. to alter and | 

amend the... ankeupt Laws. In in Bagong | 
this ‘subject fore the. honse, he rested not 
- merely, upon the notice which, he had| 
given;, byt also upon what. he had stated | 
to, the house. three years ago. then | 
said, that all he proposed to do was, to. 
ren system less defective, and not | 
to free. it: from all objection. .He,repeated , 
foal same a ae aay had | 

n..s0. , wi the many 
defects of the system that. they 1 ee 
ought to be abolished, and anew one sub-. 
eurentest in its its place. But he, confessed | 
that he had not t confidence in him- 
self to undertake such an Herculean tabour, | 
and .all jhe could do was, to at pt .to 
igi seme.of the most obvious defects of 
the —The first defect to which he 
; wane call the attention of the house was 
this ; Soin Galen has Arg PS up.all. he | 
possessed in pe world to pe ay gies Was | 
still liable. for many. debta, the proof of 
which. could , 9t.. be. received, under the 
commission. is was the.case, in direct 
wee ie Cid es of these, laws, 
ea ex having given 

ht to be, ree, np 

ane Fh OE the period. oft that 
; ofeuie ‘ mest numerous class 
ofd Twinks this kind consisted of those for 

Ww ich gome one else, was liable as security. 
, surety debts did, rot sted arise till 

a fter the commission. ‘The conse pense 

ie pei fot de, proved wu 

was, that the 


an abe a quence of that 
pt. was still 


ye Meant to. 
1e sureties 


. Lome 


alten ey whic 
for .this was, . 





sie . Ere cine or 
" . aaa 


few’ piece 





a 2 






aCe wy 





-obtaining certil fale 
cond defect gid the existing B 

ar | Laws was Shah. jignees were fee 
-| bani of iy ion 8.€ : 
1 th. ei own arin o speculating 
ipeaes the, Property hin, he dfalvons a2 
af it mae thei r e consequences, 
as he himself. ie Witnessed, igen wet 
that the agpigne », and 


|| the éredlitors bed a in poeta be x 
| mainder, after a banksuptey, u ' 
bee A’ remedy for th ve 





some Bill bess ago 
ee ord : and a il Bl bought in. to. 
certain heavy penalties to the offe 
The object might ‘be attained with- 
out g0 severe troublesome an ,epera- 
tion. . Though the pir es d the power 
‘of ap eating a bank. where the property 
shoul aced, yet at present it. 
cba’ fogs they neglected to-do. ih 
and that the property remained under 
controul of the assignees....The remedy 
‘which he oseped to propese was, that af 
the creditors did not appoint a bank. 
ceive the property,-at-an early 
Commissioners should be bound to doit; 
and that, if after that the assignees paul 
retain any part of the property,.it 
be imperious upon the loners 49 
charge 20 per pry on the money tai: ig #4 
tained. He imagined that this would. be 
‘sufficient to. prevent the abuse,. ot at least 
that it would go a much SoMEt, t Way. t0- 
wards that desirable object se 
penalties, that might be sine w the 
third defect in the system was, pe ioe 
ake of proceedings ree 
missions of ruptcy. fe poi by 
the assignees to recover debts.due to the 
estate, it was incumbent on.them to.prove 
an at of. Bankru ee and a peat = 
creditor’s debt, and in. many. inst: a 
wietold pie ee ar te ache 
w ts) ment or t oe of e 
the hope that the assignees me bia 
impossible to. tabla th them... The. iene 
dy daly he ;would prop propose Was ‘7 
actions by the. ASHIGEChy ab hey ate 


not be oniere rove. ae Pena , Precees cert 
above stated, ant: gay 
notice some ti feloee, ie he. 


apd oh pene pore mode pape 
from pe ly Sasa by actiop 
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“ag at prevent, but by petition to the Chan- 
‘tallon-— The’ Tour eases . which he 
“would rari tes re * of all the 
“ance, ‘This was, to ifeotn this cred 
‘tors the power wh 





“out any controul, and htpmrslhaaihen! > 


“tio ion to ass ‘are 0h of fusing a'cert 
“eate to the bankrupt when they chose. 
“He'reque 


“he ‘could ‘acquire no: property, for what- 


“ever he gained might be’ instantly seized 
upon ‘by the assignees ; . his industry’ was 


lost'to himself and to his country, and he: 


“was Hable ‘to: be imprisoned for life for 


debts ‘contacted before the par 


‘which he. was unable to discharge. By a 
“statute in the early part of the reign of 
“George the second, this power was given 
. (to the Chancellor, but by a subsequent sta- 
-_ “tutelof the same reign, it was enacted, that 
a bankrupt could jnot receive his certificate 
without the consent of 4-5ths in number 
‘and ‘value of his creditors ; so that how- 
‘ever fair, honourable, and blameless, in a 


moral’ point of view, the conduct of a. 


bankrupt might be, he was to labour under 
‘all the evils of the condition: just mention- 
ed, unless his ‘creditors chose ‘to relieve 
him. This choice often rested with a small 
number of the Creditors, and sometimes 
the whole depended on a single creditor 
‘whose debt bore a large proportion to that 
of ‘the rest. “But this. was not the only 
hardship to which the bankrupt was ex- 
posed by the statute just alluded to. Any 
’- ereditor who could not prove under the 
commission, ‘nor receive. a dividend, was 
‘yet admitted to réfuse the certificate, in 
order to give effect to his action.’ This in- 
volved the very serious. consideration of 
imprisonment for life for debt. On that 
point generally he would at this time say 
ho more than this, ‘that’ in his opinion a 
naj-edald hot do a greater service to’ his 
Gutitty, than to procure the abolition of 
mprisonmient for debt altogether.: It was 
thischievous-to the individual; it was per- 

hicious to the public ; and the worst of it 

was, that it made the creditor the judge in 
. his own cause, and though ‘the imprison- 

ment might in'many cases be ‘just, yet it 





in, that in many cases also it was 
ost ‘unjust. Bat with respéect.to an un- 
ertificated: bankrupt it'was always un- 
ust} “forthe only: object of the punish- 
etit' Was to cortipel him to’do that which 
impossible for him todo, 

inapossib 






“ai si 
and-what 


besa it rendered’ it 
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ich they: possessed, with- | 
| in depriving ‘him of his Tegal claim, how- 


He requested of the house fo consider the. 
“situation of an’ uncertificated bankrapt ; 






nti ch Bi. Chia 

for him to'do,‘unless he those to be guilty 
‘of ‘a tapital “felony. ‘The ‘puinishinetk 
therefore “inthis ‘case must’ be’ wtijuse, 
‘Consider What were ‘the we ices, 
an bogie Mbarara to’ whom the’ ba . 
rupt might have’ ‘given some previogs’of— 
fous, St whet he must have ‘offended, 


eee 








iever innocent’ the ‘bankrupt might be, 4 
‘When the’ consequences that might ‘result 
‘from such a’relative situation were condi.) — 
‘dered ; a man exposed without defenceto —_ 
the mercy of an enraged‘enemy ;*itwould: 
hardly be‘ possible to appreciate the extent 
of mischief which such a state of ‘things, — 
was calculated. to: uce. The certifi: 
cates were often withheld from the inno- - 
cent, and given to the fraudulent bank. 
rupt; for in fraudulent commissions it 
seldom happened thatthe certificate was \ - 
refused. These ' certificates “were ‘often 
‘withheld for the purpose’ of extorting an 
advantagé over the other creditors,\as 
facts’ constantly ‘recurring . sufficiently © 
‘proved. The law, it was'true, gave seve 
Tal securities to the great body of creditors 
against such practices, but’ still they ‘pre . 
vailed to a considerable extent. This‘held 
out a temptation to fraud to which no ~~ 
bankrupt ought'to yield, certainly, but of 
which ‘it was mecriiagr 6 impolitic to per 
mit the existence. The temptation was 
too often indeed sufficient to overcome’ the 
‘moral principle.” The parent was often” 
tempted’ to assist the thild,‘and’the child 
the parent, in an improper way ;' and — 
it was ‘notorious that cases of this” kind 
‘Were constantly occurring. But “there 
was another temptation to which the de- 
fect in question exposed the ‘bankrupt, 
and that was to aVoid making a fall diss , 
Closure-of his effects. When the creditors 
caine forward to prove their debts, the bank- 
rupt was sensible how much he wasin their» _ 
power, and‘did not give that assistance in . 
examining the debts, which under other - 
circumstatices he might be inclined todo, ° 
And a case had occurred the other day in | 
the ‘court. of Chancery, where it appeared 
that a creditor had refused to sig a certi- 
ficate, because’ the bankrupt had suggeste 
what turned out to be the fact, that he wad ~ 
endeavouring to prove a larger debt than 
-was due to him. Therealso existed ano- — 
ther ‘motive’ to ‘withhold the certificate. . ° - 
The Sgr until he obtained the certi- 
cate, coiild not be'a witnés¢ in any thing 
that related'to the estate; -and the creditors 
-who'had any contest with respect to it, 





Je | often refused to sign; in order'to prevent 
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' ought to be resorted to, if it’ was- 





he would p 
- cess should‘ 


, 


eae 


‘the testimony upon which the verdict, ‘and 


there were more cases where ificates 


had been withheld than ‘where they were 
‘granted.—In the ‘year’ 1805, there were 





}40commissions taken dut, and ‘of ‘these 
489° were uncertificated.=—In' 1806; there 
were 1084 commissions taken’ out, and of 
these 601 were uncertificated.—In the last 
‘twenty years, there were’ 16,202 commis- 
sions‘taken out,and of these’6,597 remained 
without certificate. The evil, had’ been 


5 


“\¢he: justice’ of the’ case’might depend. | 
ae ia a period’ of three 9h 0 snd 


found” to ‘be’ ‘of’ stich magnitade, that a 


temporary reliefhad sometimes been given. 
In 1772, and afterwards in'1778; bills were 
‘passed to compel: ‘creditors to give certifi- 
cates, unless’ . could shew that there 
was something fraudulent in the condact 


_ of the bankrupts; ‘but this relief was con- 


fined’ to,cases that had oceurred previous 
to these periods. ‘This plan of temporary 
relief, however, was certain fears yr 
i 

to discover ‘a’ remedy of -another descrip+ 
tion.—If the thing was unjust at all, it was 
always unjust? and: ‘therefore the remedy 
ought not to be temporary, but permanent. 
In freland these temporary’ measures: had 
been adopted more frequently than in this 
country. Bills of this kind were passed in 
1786, in 1797, and then in 1799, being an 
interval of only two years. A bill was 
next passed in 1800, being only an-inter- 
val of one year ; so that, in ireland, had it 
not been for the Union, the plan was in‘a 
fair way of becoming the subject of an an- 
nual law. But, since the Union, no such 
temporary act had been passed, and the 
distress that must have been produced by 
this suspension of a remedy, the fiature of 
which proved the necessity ofsome remedy, 
might be easily imagined.’ The rem 

he would suggest was not to take the power 
out of the hands of the creditors;, but that, 


".. if the certificate -was witliheld for two 


years, the bankrupt might petition’ the 
Chancellor to allow the certificate, while 
the creditors might shew cause why the 
certificate should not‘ be granted. ‘The 
Chancellor would decide upon the merits 
and allow the certificate, provided there 


sppmares no reason'to the contrary. 
—The only objection to'this remedy, as far 
ap he ould "judge, was the additional ex- 
pence which it would’ occasion in these 
‘proceedings; and in order to obviate this, 

ropose that the additional pro- 
ould be exempt from taxeés.:° Of all 
taxey those which were imposed on law 
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proceedings ‘were ‘the worst, with the ex. 
epics of lotterieny 1 hime per. . 
haps popular, however, and therefore they 
had been >but. little considered: But, ‘a 
very little consideration would shew how 
excessively hard it was to-subject to heavy 
taxation, ‘without’ ‘distinction ‘of fortune} 
those who only incurred these taxes inthe 
| struggle todo themselves justice: It was 
his intention to shake this patt of the bill 
not only prospective’ but ‘retrospective. 
It might be asked, however,.why when: « 
law was proposed for the protection of the 
honest bankrapt, something was not done 
to protect the creditor against the dishonest 
bankrupt,’and to prevent the frequency of 
fraudulent bankruptcies? ‘To.this he could 
only answer, that‘at present he had no re- 
medy to propose but-one, which he rather 
thought the house would’not adgpt.’ ‘The 
only remedy he could’ conceive ‘was, ‘to. 
render the law more éfficacious, by making 
it less sevete. ‘The cause’ of the frequency 
of fraudulent bankruptcies he believed was, 
that the fraudulent bankrupt was, upon 
proof of the: fact, liabje to lose his’ life. 
e had’ already stated that there had ‘been 
upwards of 16,000 commissions taken’ out 
in. 20 years; and though instances’ were 
every year occurring of bankrupts’ with- 
holding their property, there had been; in 
the space of 80 years, only three prosecu- 
tions, and only one.executed—he believed 
‘about the year 1759. Another had been 
convicted, from a mistake as to the facts of 
the case; but. these -being represented in 
their proper light to his majesty, he had 
extended his ‘mercy to the bankrupt in 
question. There never perhaps existed’a. 
stronger instance of the inefficacy: of laws 
owing to their severity. Was it surprising 
that few. persons were found ‘to prosecute 
when for-an offence of this nature the pu- 
nishment was death ? Under such circum- 
stances bankrupts were under the strongest 


temptations to with-hold their property. 


This was bad ; but at the same time‘in point 
of moral guilt, was it worse than the case of 
a man who in a higher’ station with-held 
his property from his creditors, and spent 
it in personal gratifications ? If the law bad 
been less severe, it would have been more 
enforced; and the end would have been at- 
tained ina much gréater degree.—The ob- 
jects which’ ‘lie had in view would ‘make a 
| very material, alteration in the bankrupt 

laws. The best method of proceeding,’ he 

imagined would’ be to bring in the bill, to 


lt | have: it ‘read @ first time, and to get-it 





' printed, and then’ tu-put off the: We 1 





~anery 
sence 08 distant day»: 


that no one would rec ce eee 


seal be sel Apes bill didno ae 
be very sorry not pass 
every possible ‘very day’s 
appara imprisonment and 
umber of individuals, 

fee ti ‘had been passed at the be- 
gianing of the present reign, what miser 
patie ge not have prsrnytis yond 

industry might it not have 
duced?; What weelth might it not a 


Raised ?, Hpmrwany persons me hed. passed | coun 
distress might 
, | gent.and the,committee, that he wou , 


life, and gid ll the. just demands. upon 4 


them? There were some other objects of 
minor importance which he had in view, 
such 4s.to :prevent the vexatious conse- 
_ -@nences that often arose from secret acts 
'. of: bankruptcy... Hemeant.also to provide 
- that bankrupts might be competent. wit- 
nesses without releasing the sumsto which 
‘might be entitled in case their. pro- 

ty. came toa certain amount. He, a 
intended to propose an alteration. in le 
executions in cases. of bankruptcy. 
concluded: by moving for leave to 
2 bill to alter and an the laws relating 
to henkeaphaiTine motion was agread to, 


‘serprmrmermerne 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 3.: 


(Paxmoura Dock. Pouce Bitt.] The 
sponiibambion ef be iymaite Dank 
upon. ect o mo 
Police, y y 


The ap lhe Atoms Genera proposed that the 

chairman. should move the, house for leave | he 

in a Bill for establishing a new 

Police ee for the, ee 
o ashy, ations. 

The jearned gent. ps ea 9 that 

thekin inglyingin the river Tamar, 

Conall of 


the counties of Devon.and 
hemenactetcet 
at-circumstauce agaist 
ses a “es paler 
in. Consequence 

— rand extent. of the de- 

io wha this view, the. Bill. pro 
Pe he comnon of a-local, police pr 
of magistrates, who. should be in 
bei ,attendanee, and who, by baving 
acertain proportion of ‘the two: counties 
. ‘mabye mtbr aniboxity, might be enabled 


| against the evil ‘complained of, , 
r, Cuncen. wes always, upon ee 
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misery | to see retrenched, or 


ing in: 


resolved ipto a Committee | 


ov ax such , misconduct, should | 








tional grounds, jealous. of .the er 
boards of thisnature, because they, 
inctease the patronage of the crown, 
was already s0 enormous, and w, was 
systematically advancing, that in (i 






















posts at loa Ra pea Boy asp: 
yenvolved an augmentation of 

public -burthens, which he hoped ape ily 
the .publie .wo 
have reason to despond Page and, 
because they interfered with the ay 
rity af nae independent magistracy pf. 


The > tcenae, enccal assured , ‘the. hor 





the Jagt.man: to interfere. with the -privi 
es, or eyen, if he might add, the. 
ines of the magistracy, to. whom, he fe 

the country owed :so me ; 

larly from ‘the circumstance of their:se 

yices. being gratuitous; ,but the 


lishment .o a local Police was ii this. ine : 
stance. ‘essentially necessary, ahd when ~ 






he stated that the jnggestion of 4 
necessity _ proceeded drom. an honoura 
gent.:on the other ange 






the house, : xed 
member for Plymouth, (Mr. Se Typha 


e suspicion, of any desire. to 


| extend , government patronage by this | bie ae 


ition would be obviated, 
eM. T 
of. the 


it, corroborated , the § 


ttoraey General, and. e ae 


| the necessity which called forthe Bill, 
The motion was agreed to, the house. Ter 
sumed,:and the chaisman. obtained | leave 


c a 


to.bring in the Bill. 
{Gengpat : ‘Craverinc.] Mr. 
Wynn rose, ;purspant to notice, to call t 


sitention of the house to the conduct of 

general Clavering. But before 
at. necessary to state — 
a reasons which induced his sciecence t 


did. sa, he thought i 


in the d 
upon this 


that had_already occurs 
iness. 


, the i impression | 
avers 
By" in. ;the Jast, to 
thought the 


feperce in the dela 
is mind of gen. 
tion, was 50: stron 
his. examination, 
mittee ought ot to a FR 
out 
ing it. ; 





forcible meas 


there were, many. 


been brought to-an early discussion... or 
if. the prevarication of a man: of 


and station of gen, Clavering, ie a 
if me 4 


fered to escape. with impunity,; , 
e.were not made.in Tate) 
ebievous nences 


must be obvious. But wien 


the 
















At ,the same time oe 
he «must observe, that although ‘he ac- 


8 prevarica-. “) 


rated wit E. = 
peasegeite Feso pions ect 



























































































- ficer’s eXantimation upon a 
. dently fresh in their memory to conte’ at 
- was too'strotip to be withstood. But'there’ 


_ the papers respecting the evidence would’ 
ot berprinted befor 
ing gen, Clivering’s’ ‘last examination, 
while the di 


- gtd undivided, to a question of so” much 


justice in bringing the question respecting. 


‘against the Duke’ of York, then, in that case, 


justice of examining’ them upon general | 
grounds, upon linpeatting them ji a bulk, | 


gated by some ‘gentlenien, tliat ‘this ‘of- 
former event rr, 
‘was trot, combined ‘with his letters, suffi 


once ‘to’ a decision, the reason for delay 


was a still stronger reason in’ Kis mind for’ 
consenting to delay: ": The Chancellor of 
tle Exchequer stated; that the whole of 
no efore the Mortday follow-: 
: scussion of the ‘main ‘question 
was fixed for three days afterwards. With’ 
this statement in: his recollection, and na- 
tirally thinking that no subject of ‘discus- 
sion should interfere’ in: so short an in- | 
terval; with that’ attention ‘which’ every 

emian must be anxious #0 give alone 


importance, he did’not conceive it prope! 
fivech'& period to bring this wiétion br: 
ward. But the discussion of the main ques- 
tion beg postponed til! Wednesday next, . 
and tHe whole of the evidence having been’ 
beftre the~ house’ since “Tuesday “last, 
he hoped’ this ‘would’ not “be deemed 
an i 4 ‘or unsuitable opportanit 

for considering the proposition whic 

he had to submit ‘to the house. To delay 
it any longer, would indeed, he should 
think, be a hardship. ‘For any ‘individual 
of his rank and connection must naturally 
be_ agitated, while a charge so materially 
affect ng his character was tuspenawe over 
hin. ‘Therefore, all who were disposed to 
consult the feelings of gen. Clayering, would 


concur with those who were desirous for 


that officer to a speedy etermination.. He 
was not aware, indeed, of any good rea- 


son for delay. Tt had’ been suggested 
to him‘that this motion ought not to be 
proposed until the-main question was dis- 
posed of; because there were gentlemen. 
who might be inclined. to bring forward 
e‘similar charge against other witnesses. 
If ‘this proposition were peo to affect, 
the main question; if it could: be shewn 
that'it was calculated to niake either for. or 


there wiuld be‘a good ground for postpon- 
ei * But the Baltes or gill. Clasetiog 
no gach tendency. ‘The meritof every 
one of the witnesses should be considered 
on ‘its own grounds. There might be Jess 
or ‘more degrees of connection between 
them, ‘but he would- protest’, against the 
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_ between the ‘nature of general'Clavering’s 








OF Upon @ comparison of notes. ° Tt thight 

be eagttalite to ‘send other witnesses to © 
| Newgate; ‘but let. the merit’ or. demerit 
of each be examined. upon ‘separate- 
| grounds, as he proposed’ in ‘this‘instance 
with regard to’gen. Clavering. ' When the 
_correctiess ‘of: any other witness should be 
, submitted to the consideration of the house, 
‘he should feel it his duty to come'to the - 
‘discussion in’ the same’ Tule of justice 
which ‘he catled upon gentlemen to apply 


‘to the’ subject’ of his motion. ”’ But he 


‘should very ill disctiarge his duty, or de- 
|serve a reputation for common sense, if he 
did not mark the difference which existed 
testimony, and that of any other witness, 
‘For not only would more mischief’ result 
from the impunity.of this officer’s miscon- 
idtict, but his case was in fact ‘prominent 
‘and single im its character. In the first 
place, his evidence was quite voluntary ; 
he had nio’ occasion ‘to come forward.” FF 
‘begged that he might not’ be understood to 
‘insmuate that any occasion’ could’ jastify 
| prevarication ; but yet, if’ a witness were 
‘called for, ifobliged to appear at the bar, 
it was natural that he should endeavour to 


|\ defend himself’ from any thing like incul- 


pation. But‘bere the case was different: 
‘general Clavering was a volunteer wittiess; 
i¢ came forward ‘of his own accord, and 


therefore was liable to the suspicion of de- 


signing'to impose upon the house-—Here 
‘the hon, and learned gent. drew the atten- 
‘tion of the house to the following ques- 
(tions, upon which he meant principally to 
rest his Résdtutian, and which he contended 
'did not affect, in-‘any manner, the deposi- 
tion of the other witnesses. Those ques-_ 
tions were the last put to this officer on the 
‘10th of February, which was his first day’s 
examination.— Had: you any communi- 
\ tion whatever on the subject. of arty. 
promotions with Mrs. Clarke? I never 
¢ proposed ‘any conversation of that kind, 
‘nor do I recollect any having ever exist- 
ed, excepting at the period’ I before al-. 
“ luded. to, when she requested I would ie- 
“ commend ‘to the. consideration of the 
« Duke of York, lieutenant Sumner, of the 
« 20th regiment.—I understand. you then 
“to say, you had never at any time ‘any 
«communication or conversation what- 
« ever, with Mrs. Clarke on the subject of 
army. promotions, except in the case of 
 Tieutenant Samner? -Certainly not, as, - 
“being the Frage kalba £ 

“ you any iitcidental conversation with — 
i Mrs. Clarke upon that subject? ‘A period’ 
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4451} 
«of 30 many years, having elapsed since, |,of York in:s | 
A Gagk tapes ete ierpeuble 3 speak posi- | ter of the 24th of August explainec 

“ tively and accurately to, a question so | will also be observed in this letter, that al. 
« close as that, but to the best of my. be- | though general Clavering professed, at: ' 


« ligf Ido not-think I had.—Do. you of 
“ your own enomledge know -that Mrs,, 
« Parke used, isa in pierbg pron. Ah 
“ any. person whatever in the army with, 
« a Commander in Chief? I. do not,—Do 
you, of your, own knowledge know of any, 
‘that, asked her to use her influence 
‘oromander in Chief upon that 
* subjec am not acquainted with.any, 
« person that ever did ;.- Ihave heard re- 
* ports of that nature, but I cannot, bring. 
“.to my, recollection any person peiivaly 
«« —-Then you state positively that you.do 
« not know. of any. transaction of that na- 
“ ture’? None, to my, certain knowledge. 
« —Give a direct and positive answer to 
« that question. . 1, do not. know of ‘any. 
« transaction of that nature.”’—To my un- 
derstanding, observed the hon, and Jearned 
nt. hothing could be more direct than 

is disavowal, and notwithstanding what 
had been said in. every direction on the 
subject-—notwithstanding what had trans- 
pired, and must have, occurred to his me- 
mory—notwithstanding the publication of, 
his‘own letters delivered in by Mrs. Clarke 
on the 15th of February, this officer does 
‘not offer to come forward until teh days 
after his first examination, prompted no. 
djoubt by the letters; and what does he 
do? He proposes an explanation of; his 
former testimony 5. and what was that ex- 
planation ?; Why, truly, that he understood 
* communication’ and ‘ conversation’, to. 
mean merely personal, and that it had no 
reference whatever to ‘ correspondence.’ 
But does it appear that this officer had really 
no personal conversation with Mrs, Clarke 
upon the subject of army: promotions? On 
the contrary, we find in the letter of the 
- Duke of York of the,24th August, a di- 
‘rect allusion to a request of this officer, 
‘where he states ‘ Clavering is mistaken in. 
* thinking that any new. regiments are to, 





~ De raised; it is not intended; only’2nd_ 


« battalions to the existing corps. You had 
“ better, therefore, ¢ell him so, and . that 
you were sure that there would be no use 
“ in applying for-him,”’ ~ What is, the in-, 
ference fom this letter, and how’ is that 
“inference ednfirmed, or rather made mani-_ 
neral Clavering’s own letter of 


the’ 28 






into the nature of the proposal, 
wich ls. Care bad pple 
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-to acquaint. him of it as soon as po 


of jon. ati thie fie Oe, Lehiall calv an: 

house will: perceive :he enters very fally '| vering, I shall only say, 
ee ok fe ee inning. rip ere sacar will vote for my. 

Duke | moion,—Having gone troogh the sereal 












of York in; vain, as his royal hi 















bar,.that he should consider it as a 
‘upon. him if he had. been overlooked in 
promotions which took place in 1804 
he had not been appointed a brigadier-ge., 
neral: in. the cdnaets routine of merit, ys 









that he-alludes to a recent obligation for 
peyaens sppenpiaient. Now, whekdetaiiiy 
recent obligation refer to, but to his con 

mission of brigadier-general, which he ha 
obtained on the 5th of June, as Mrs, Clark 
stated. But Jet the house look to this off 
cer’s letters.of the 11th of November an 
‘12th, of December, in which he: continued ~ 
to address Mrs. Clarke upon military-sub-, © 
jects: begging her to ascertain, vale a 

the 


















new regiments were about to be raised, 





With these facts in the recollection of the - 
house, any gentleman disposed, to acquit, 
gen. Clayering of prevarication must bes. 
lieve three things: first, that this officer 
did not understand ‘ conyersation” or ‘ com-; 

munication’ to mean any thing more than; 
personal, and that neither had any refe- 
rence to epistolary correspondence ; and ~ 
2ndly, that he considered the raising of a; 

new regiment as of so little consequence, 


that. after the lapse of five yéars it was im», — 


possible for him to recollect such a trivial. 
point. . Good God ! sir; is it probable, 2 : 
possible, that such a person, a general-offi-- 
cer too, could obtain belief, when stating, 
at this bar, that the object of raising a re-. 
giment, for which’ he had offered 1,000/,, 
could, after a period of five, or any: num-- - 
ber, of years, escape his recollection? — 


hs i 


The idea is quite preposterous.—But the — 
third circumstance to which I allude, seems 
still more difficult to believe; namely, that,” 
this.officer, when stating in his answers at. — 
the bar, that he knew not of any applica- — 
tion being made to Mrs. C. upon military — 
subjects, of her obtaining any sree 3 













promotions, or applying to the D. of Yo 
for any person ; he (Clavering) did not * 
‘conceive himself, or his concern in.any. 
such transactions, to be at allincluded. . In. 
a case of this nature I am willing to, make, 
every allowance for misconception or in-, 
accuracy, that can be reasonab required, 
bat, if there be any, gentleman who | 

lay his hand to his heart, and say-th 
can believe these with reg 















to gen. Clar, 
t I cannot ex-, 
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-«-That general Claveri 


" upon this officer, that he-would 


task he“had to perform ‘apon this oecasion,” 
to'which; however, he’ was urged by too- 


" powerful an impression of public doty, to’ 


shrink from it under any consideration of 
personal feeling. ‘There were many aggra- 
vating circumstances’ connected with this 
case, which rendered it impossible for the 
house ‘to overlook it. ‘If a man of high 
rank, of ‘honourable: connection, and: ho- 
nourable profession, with every’ motive to 
impréss a just sense of ‘honour, would not 
tell'the whole truth, from whom ‘was the 
whole truth to’ be expected? The dignity 
of the house, its character, and its interest, 
appeared to him’ to be ‘implicated in the 
fate of this question. For if'an example 
was not made upon such an instance of 


- gross preyatication; if a witness could 


save himself from the.consequences of his 
shuffling, by such frivolous ‘pretences as 
the house had heard from ‘gen. Clavering; 
its inquisitorial powers must’ become ‘nu- 
gatory, for how could it be’ expected ‘that 


-awitness would be very solicitous about 


telling truth at that time, when not bound 
by the obligations of an oath, and released 
from the dread of punishment’ for prevari- 
cation?—The hon. and learned’ member 
concluded with moving, “That the Minutes 
of the Evidence given by brigadier-gene- 
ral Clavering on the 10th and 20th of 
Feb. last; and his Letters which were read 
onthe 15th of Feb. last, before the Com- 
mittee‘of the whole house, who were ap- 


aera to investigate the Conduct of h.r. | 


the Duke of York, might be read ;” 
which bein 


read accordingly, the hon. 
and learn 


ent. moved:a Resolution, 

in his said Evi- 

dence had been gvilty of prevarication.” 
Sir M. W. Ridley did not profess to jus- 


. tify those parts of gen. Clavering’s testi- 


mony to which the hon. mover alluded, 
but there were some statements and obser- 


vations ‘of his, independently of the evi- 


dence, which ‘he was enabled to correct. 
He'could assure the hon. gent., that so far 


_ from being an obtrusive volunteer witness, 
’ it was not at all the wishof gen, Clavering: 


to appear before the house.- Indeed, that: 
appearance resulted from the advice of 
others, and from the impression produced 
called: 
to the bar, as a material evidence’ concern- 
ing Mrs. Clarke, and the course he took, 
ch he was led to think the more proper, 
of writing to the Attorney-General, was in 
wr TT of the opinion of Mr: Lowten. 
* Vou, XII. 
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; casberiexpebes® ssed his ‘sense’ of the’ painful’ 






























was'also the effect'of the counsels’ of those 
who ‘thought themselvés the’ best judges” 
of ‘his interest. It was represented ‘by 
gentlemen who frequented the Clubs, &e, " 
that’ his Evidence had been the subject of 


The second appearance of gen. Clavering” 


| much reprehension, and therefore he was’ 


determined to come forward, and candidly 
confess any thing, although that. confes-’ 
sion might injure him But he could’as-' 
sure the house, -however extraordinary” 
it might. appear to the ‘hon.’mover;' that'' 
gen. Clavering ‘did ‘really entertain’ the 
impression in his own mind,thatthe words: - 
‘ conversation’ or ‘ communication’. did“ 
not refer to’correspondence, and that none 
of the .questions: upon the’ first‘day of ‘the: 
examination, referred to himself ‘or his’ 
transactions with Mrs, C. That impres-' 
sion, indeed, was so strongly fixed upon the” 
general’s mind, that after he left the ‘howse ' 
on the first day, he mét anoble-relation of 
his, the duke of Argyle; to whom ‘he” 
expressed “his surprise, that, after‘all the “ 
examination, not’ ‘a ‘cross-question’ had’ 
been put to him respecting himself or his ° 
own transactions. © In fact, he was certain’ ' 
that general 'Clavering was not guilty of: 
any intentional prevarication or conceal- ' 
ment. He’could not, indeed, bring him- 
self to believe that the respectable father’’ 
of a family, that’ an ‘officerof his’ cha-* 
racter, rank and connections, who*had' 
served his country withso:much credit for 
14 years,’ as could be testified: by several ‘ 
officers of the highest’ eminence; if the’ 
house would allow them to appear at its 
bar; that such a man’ would at once des: 


‘termine’ deliberately to ‘sink | from’ ‘his 


propér station, by acting a dishonotrable ’ 
part before a committee of that house +’ so 
thinking of him, he wasinclined, and ‘hoped « 
the house would ‘be inclined also, ‘to treat 
him’ with indalgerice:’ ‘Indeed; ‘he’ was’ 
willing to throw himself upon the merey ’ 
of the house, assuring'them that general’ 
Clavering was innocent of any intentional 
falsehood and’ contradiction. The ‘hon: 
baronet requested that the house, before’ it’: © 
came to any discussion upon this motién,” 
would call the duke of Argyle to the bar, 
who ‘could ‘confirnr the fact he: had men=" 
tioned, and also that distiziguished officer” 
the earl of Moira, who ‘was’ désirous of: ' 
speaking tothe professional character of 
. Clavering. He ha aay with ad 

orting gentlemen to consi peculiar 
bitaaainss itwhich this officer stood. ’ ‘Bred 
in a profession which gave him no oppor 
pacity of ‘acquiring any legal education, 
:. 4 


i) 


. 
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he ap 






[at the: bar before: ‘the coms. 
1d, wisdom of the .nation; (he ‘sab-| 
' mitted whether-in: the course of an’ exa~ 
mination of an hour andia half, such ashe 
underwent, it was possible for him, or al- 
Most:any man, sang disposed to: tell | 
the trath, to escape some misconception | 
_ ot dmageuraey. ‘e he: was, ‘that gen. 
Clavering’s lapses were not the. effect of 
design; but rather attributable to want of 
capacity, than to any, deliberate. ; 
infaption, to. dleceive. «) . 
The. Chancellor. of the Exchequer. aia, he 
bed. sat manne _ cod Sc . ‘had 
been generally rst v ouse, 
that the discussion upon the conduct of 
senate Clavering, in. giving his evidence, 
would be: uent to the determination 
of the house on the Charges now iy 
oles yee —— certainly hb 
opinien was, that 
. was desirable that any: question arising 
pon the conduct. of any witness. that. 
wubb: itself: lead the house into, as. it 
were, a premature determination upon the 
eecahabe better be postpaned till after 
of the:house upon the great 
question hat bad so-lang occupied its at- 
tention 5. and what served to bear. him out 
in. that conclusion was, the line, of conduct 
which. tase had thoogbs proper to 
adopt with respect to another, witness .of 
the.pame-of Donovan; in that case- the 
house, whatever might have been its opi- 
nion. of that. person’s testimony, had 
thought it right to forbear any decision 
upon. it. till. after, they: had. decided on the 
more important charge before.them, and. 
he could. upt -help wishing. that ‘the hon. 
gent. would pursue the course that, that| 80 
instance. might naturally. sega 0. opt 
and concur, F ge him in bacevepe ig sonar 
postponing that .digcussion ‘till 
come to. decision u pare the cou ques- 
tien itself.’ He could not approve of tak- | 
ing one witness ont of. the masa; it would 
be better to wait until they could examine 
pa all,.or as fone boning as might: call for: the 


mich wos ola.sa > enna 
moult bun be. undensiond, as wish- 


the. house, to decide upon comparative, 
SESS 
wes more p Wags 
it, would, be no, 2 for arguing, shat: 
wines te ag at Pesan | 
wi ought not-to prog " 
another, Be would ould not say, that. 
ee iacangong s 
apo: 
51:8 fon from. it, shakes sae ag 


in 
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2 aes Teast as far.as that. on 
ie t the character of. Wg oa 
e hon. gent. had said, nes it: pat 


the time for entering upon the discussion. - 
the cage of Sandon, but that case was, in . 


on o same day, - 


wilfal, that the house had no ‘ioalypin. 
coming, to, an. unanimous, resolution ' of ; 
committing him; and from ‘the. prevari-:; 


referring to. any altecedent evidence, : 
‘which would be indispensably necessary:; 


protens instance, sides, 
now how the house could now take upon, 
itself to say, that-any, evidence did or.dids 
not materially bear upon the charges; he: 
ut it therefore ta the hon. 
would put the. house. in the situationo§, 
deciding, now upon.the- wiidenarn before:; 
they had: come to. any decision;with respect, 
to the. charges, themselves ?; He wonld not;, 
propase adjournment: he, should be very; 
to. dggo:. but he putit.to the feelings. 


as well to, defer this question, to some early 


ronsly asserting its own dignity, and, the, 
more. especially 89, in. consequence of the’, 


quiry,; end he. .would:go. farther ; he. did:, 


a = wee resentment those persona: 


detected i 


“gn ration phe none Quy: 
of advancing a falshood anther acciimnentise 
fhe hou. ladoeathinient powers to. : 
.] every. insult offered to its dignity, and:tmy, 
punishing. .these. who had) been bold), 





tel that the evidence of each, person, e 
be. left. to rest upon its own merjtg, — 





an. to that house,.afterthe 
hin sai ich had occurred so.yegently, 
at. the bar, ey coc it the case of general, 
Clavering. . Without now going into the, — 
question, he would say, that.he entirely, — 
concurred with that hon. gent., and did, | 
not think that the. house could: possibly . a 
avoidtaking it into \its. grave considera-, |. 
tion; but he did. not think that thatiwas,. — 


PE TS ee SORT ep a Rg I. LN oe Ot a NE, 


They. aed tobe sure, already decidediin, 


one respect, materially distinct from that, 

of Ey Clavering; the prevaricationof, 
| Sandon happened. 
| was of a nature .so-obviously 


cation happening at once, and upon the, - 
same day, there. was. no necessity af, 


to the forming a nn saggy od = a 
© di ¥ 


Dts; whether ee 


of hop. gent., whether; in .considera-. 
tion of such, circumstances, it would not-he. | 


day, after the. house had decided uponthe, 
| charges? He,agreed-entirely with the.hom:: 
gent..as to the necessity of that house rigor, 





recent. offences. committed agaijnst:that! : 
dignity: during. the course of the late ine: . 


eeepc it-enough, that thattiouse should: - 
imprevaricating., 


enough, to: utter falahoods: at theis, bar. 
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they Would ‘dtily discharge that duty dae 
go the ‘nidintefhance of theit inquisitorial 
character. ‘The remedy lay with ther- 


-gélves; indeéd; “perhaps, “it did fot ‘tie 
elsewhere; for lie “believed ‘ap. 


testimony given at’ the bar of that house, 
would not be an indictable offence, but he 


whole mass of the evidence, into ar exami- 


. they had come’ to argue upon the whole 


' jtto the feelings of the hon. gent., whether 


~ vering after the‘ discussion had taken’ place 


‘mie! ite dignity. 


s. 


tie'ap- 

dled to bis hon. and learné fibril Wea 
mn); that there was no precedent ‘upon’ 
the books of an indictthent for false testi- 
mony giver at the Bar of that hotise. He 
did not méatr to pledge himself that’ false 


did not recollect a al evér heard that 
atty person had been indicted for such ati 
offence. In making these observations he 
did not wish to throw a shield ora s¢réen 
over gent. Clavering, but rather over the 


nation, of any part of which he did not: 
think it right ‘for’ the ‘house ‘to’ g6 before 


in relationsto the ‘charges, in support or in 
denial of which charges that evidence had 
been adduced, He im, therefore, put 


hé would, at the present time, press his mo- 
tion onthe house? He’putit to ‘him, whether 
every desirable object of justice (and he was 
convinced the hon: gent. had beer! influen- 
céd by no’ other motive than a sense of jus- 
tice;)' would not beas'comipletely and as éf- 
ectually’ answered by punishing gen. Cla- 


on the Charges against thé‘duke of York a8 
béfore, iii’ case the howsé' should think that 
the’ general had’ prevaricated ?’ He propo- 
sed” therefore to the hon. gént.,’ that he 
should defer his motioi'to' thé earliést day, 
stippose Friday, after the discussion of the 
Charges. In making this proposal to the 
hon: gent., he was’ influenced’ sdlély by a 
sttise' of its propriety, and not, he could 
assuré the house, by any wish to compro- | 


Mr: orce ‘said, that’ as he had 
takeni‘a’ part in the’ early stage of this trans- 
attion, he’ could not ‘avoid saying one or 
two words.’ ‘Wher the Motion was'first 
abt pie td’thie’ house’on'a former evenin 

é’ had’ wished to’ postpone'the ‘considera- 
tidif‘of it} Bit’ ‘He ieee could ad 
see 'atiy satisfactory reason” or post pont stponin 
if-to® i: farther ay.” He was ‘perfectly 
convificed that His right hon: friend, in sub- 
mitting the proposition He Had done, had 
the sdine object’ in’ view that’ he’ hiniself 
Had’; but! teaVitig'dat of the question dlto- 
gether whether there’ was'or way tot ade- 
quate “groutds” for ‘cotiviction, he’ sill’ 
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‘distinct, specific aid exclasive gree 
a 





tHoght’ that the merits ‘of the évidence: 





thatit would be better to try itt ee 
gtounds rather before than after their alti- 
mate decision upon the pending Charges,. 
because if in the coutse of the discussion it, 
should appéar that this evidence either made 
for or aga the duke of York, might it not 
be said that eithér patty; he did not now. 
niean political partiés,) wished, according: 
to the bearifig of that evidence, whether 
for or against them, accordingly to be-, 
friend or to resent, bat if they now went. 
into the question, such a suspicion could 
not take place; besides, it should not be 
said that they entered into any compatison 
of the different testimony, and then jastice 
should be defeated by ahy compromise . 
among theitiselves, contracting that.if one 
will sparé this man, another will spare 
that ; this was not the way to support the - 
aigeity of the house; every case of that 
kind was, and ought, to’ rest on its own 
grounds. He thought -it therefore better 
now to go into an investigation of the mo- 
tion now before the house, than’ to: wait 
until after the house had decided upon 
the charges. - 
Mr. John Smith did not ubderstand that, 
any material-inconvenience had resulted 
to' the house m consequence of their havin 
committed Sandon: He was, however, 
reatly to'admit that there were some points 
of distinction between’ the case of ‘San- 
doh’ and'that of gen. Clavering, but, at 
thé same time, there did appear contra- 


dictions inthe evidence of the last wit- 


ness, that he very much ‘feared it would. 
be impossible satisfactorily to explain, 
noi was it to be forgotten in the case of . 
general Clavering, that he cainé for the 
avowed purpose of invalidating another . 
witness. new ) 
My. vicar said, Sie as it oe oxy 
ned so long, perhaps it would haye. 
sre pet to vk pth it a little, 
longer, in case that the postponement. 
would not be considered b gen. Claver-. 
ing as a‘hardship; he thought, however,. 
it Would! be extremely. improper now, that. 
it was brought before the house, to suffer . 
the motion to bé withdrawn, Berenet, it 
would look in soine ‘degree like a step to, 
abaridon it'altogether, which woold certain- 


ly go to.commit-the-dignity of the house.’ 


If it. did. meet with: the» 1 wish of 
the house, not to gor into it\till after the 


charges were dis of, he t that 
in eherecu. Ule bige blame he oe 
y 


jour over. the question to some day subse~ 


~ 
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With respec t to the. comparison: of capt. 
Hanis Gaus with that of een. Clavering’s, 
ad. been stated, that Sandon’s evidence. 
as given on the same day... He certainly. 
had no_ hesitation in saying that if gen. 
Clavering had ‘given | an his.evidence at 
ri time, that house could not have had a 
dubt about + vhat proceeding it would have. 
been its duty to have taken ; or if his own. 
letters had been produced on the same 
day that ie had given in his evidence the 
house could not have’ hesitated: as to what 
it ought to have done. In another obser- 
vation that had fallen from the right. hon, 
gent., he seemed to think that this ques- 
~ tion went to put the house in the situation 
of deciding upon the testimony ; even if 
it did, still that proceeding did not go to 
discard the evidence ; so far from it, that 
in @ very recent instance they had brought 
up to their bar a witness whom they had 
committed to Newgate for gross prevarica- 
tion. As to the present question, if the 
wishes of the house were not. inclined to 
enter on the discussion now, he sug- 
gested as the best way to adjourn over the 
‘question to a future day, but disapproved | 
of his hon, friend now withdrawing his 
motion. — ‘ ayy 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that he had not the slightest intention of 
moving the’ adjournment, as that would. 
look like taking it out of the hands of the 
hon. game whom he wished to leave, 
it.. He would rather the hon, gent. bim-. 
self would move the adjournment. [Here 
Mr. Wynn said across the table, “ Move! . 
move!”’] The right hon. gent, then moved, 
That the debate be adjourned till that, day. 
se’nnight. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn said that the reason 
why he wished the right hon. gent. rather, 
to moye the adjournment than. himself. 
was, that he did not feel the weight of tbe. 
objections made by the*right hon. gent. | 
to the propriety of entering into the dis-. 
clission on’ the motion at that time., He 
was not, however, disposed ‘to resist the 
general wishes of the house. In bringing | 
it before them he had discharged the duty 
to which he had pledged . himeelf,, and. 
they would now do theirs.—The debate. 
was then adjourned to the 14tb instant. 
i® ‘mOU8E OF ComMoNs. © 1° \)’ 


“AE iia be ‘Monday, March 6." 
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¥i to the discussion of the-.charges,, 
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volume of events, revives such humili 


<=} moting the commercial. prosperi 





ate it 
bbigae 


B 
<4 





substance as follows :—America, Sir, isa, 


t 3 


name, which, if‘it were destined by. Proyi-, 


dence that the British.government. should ; 
ever learn wisdom from experience, ought... 


to carry admonition along with it... Such, - 
‘a. mame. opens to the recollection sucha. — 
by SS 
remembrances of obstinacy,.rasbness, and, 
infatuation, that one ass have thought, 
a considerable time must have elapsed, — 
before. it would have been necessary to; 
have warned the ministers of this country, 
against the fatal consequences of pursuing, _ 
the same measures, and. acting. with the. 
‘same rashness, obstinacy, and infatuation, 
which in a never-to-be-forgotten instance ,* * 
visited our government with disgrace, and, ~ 
our empire with dismemberment. One 
would have thought that the history of, — 
the American War would have inculcated, . 
such.a salutary moral, as all living states. 
men would have known how tq have ap-; 
plied and rapiyneds and that now, when, 
that memorable struggle has gone by, they 
would at least be cautious how far.they. ' 
assumed to themselves the responsibility, 
of scouting the lessons of experience, 6f, — 
refusing, to profit by.the errors of those, 
who. went. before them, of persisting in, 
following their example, and volunteering, - 
in courting their disgrace. _ Surely, ifthe; — 
history of that. War could have taught us, 
any thing (and never was. there: history. 
more. pregnant with instruction) it must, 
at least have taught us this, that in all our. 
future intercourse with that country, we, 
should not pursue the very same steps, nor, 
‘resort to the very same efforts, which, in, ~ 


Pie: a 


dur attempt at that time to oppress, ledto, | 


nothing but national .disaster and igno-; — 
miny.—In that contest America used her ~ 
strength, and nobly used it, to resist injus-,.. — 
tice. and oppression: She rose with. gi-, 
antic force; she" broke the fetters: pre-, 
pared for her, by. this iaanay and in the 
end obliged us to recognize her independ- 
ance. After a result worthy of the cause. 
in which she had embarked, when this, 
country and America became distinct — 
and amicable governments, she used her _ 
strength in our behalf. England flourish-, 
ed greatly as unexpectedly, on the separa-. 
tion of SS lenin. such a degree. 4 
as proved the commercial means of Ame-., 
rica, and the extent of those means in. pro-. 


¥ 


sort, and their mutual intercourse.of that 
laracter, that to any unprejudiced man;. 


FE Se Pie ee 





: ' sperity of G| 
| Britain. . In short, the relations of the two: 
_| countries were such, their resources of that. 
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"who looked without political’biag: oF jea~ 


pot at “America, it, must-appear, ‘that. 
cordially. united with her, we might toge- 
ther cope with the living ‘world, were it: 

inst .us} and, with: the exception of 
America, might I not say that the living 


world is against.us! And yet the statesmen 
‘of the present day, unwarned by past events 


and uninstructed by recent experience, 
aré rushing blindly into that fatal system 
which has already separated America from 
the British empire. ; She: has now spoken 
first, and offered» you ‘her. eo-operation. 
You have, or rather your government has, 
refused her offer; foolishly refused it, be- 


- cause they,refused it at all, and rashly 


refused. it, because they added insult to. 
refusal ;. and’ this we ‘are to be told, per- 
haps to night, is to be pertinaciously per- 


sisted in, on the groundless. pretence : of 


some false point of honour. This would 
be to. refer back to that fatal arrogance 
‘that in. the beginning of our contest: with 
America made our governmentgo obsti- 
nate, and kept it so till the colonies were 
independent.. We weakly thought that 
America was too humble for: England to 
be/unjust. America was indeed. humble, 
weak .in power; , but strong: in justice. 
Weak.as. she; was, she stood ,against the 
strength of her oppressor, and Heaven aid- 
ed her efforts to assert her :mdependence. 
'« Nonsine Diis, animosus infans.”. Ame-. 
rica then found what it was to fight ina 
good | cause; and we found that all our 
means (were incompetent to the main- 
tenance of a bad one. I would bring, 


‘then, the two countries before the. house, 


and appeal to their justice and their can- 
dour to decide between them. | Imean:no 
narrow reference to any one measure ; but: 
I wish to,afford the house an; opportunity: 
of considering the, question: on the largest 
scale, and with’a view to prospective’ mea- 
sures; and. in such a point of. view, ata 
period like, the present, every. man -must 
admit the; importance of the: question to 
be transcendant, ~ ] know. the. influence 
which all questions respecting out external : 
relations have‘upon our internal interests; 
I admit the importance of. the subjects, 


- which have been brought under the con- 


sidération of the house by, my noble and- 
right hon. friends (lord .H.. Petty:and Mr. 
Ponsonby), but: still. I must contend, that 


the question to: which I propose this night | 


to'call.,the . attention. of parliament “is of 
higher concern and paramount importance 
to the interests of this.country, We see: 
what is to be expected from his majesty’s 





‘ministers, and it becomes; therefore, the’ 
‘more incumbent u ‘this house to do, 
what it has hitherto abstained from doing,’ 
to arrest by its timely interference the ruin-- 
ous career of their policy, because the right: 
hon.. gent. over against me (Mr. Secretary’ 
Canning) aided by his colleagues, ‘has 
closed the -door: against conciliation with 
America, so far at least as they are ‘con 
cerned, and there remains now no. ‘hope: 
of an amicable adjustment of the unhappy 
differences between the’ two countries, 
without the authority of parliament. In: 
arguing a question like’ the. present, that 
goes to involve the consideration of the’ 
principles of the law of nations, I am sen- 
sible that I shall have great authorities in 
this house against me. One hon. ‘and: 
learned gentleman (Mr. Stephen) J see in 
his place ; another I perceive just:enter- 
ing the house ; and, when I consider the 
talents, the learning, and attamments of © 
those hon. and: learned gentlemen ; I can- 
not but feel the unequal terms upon which' 
I come. to argue the question; because, 
whilst the opposite host appears. in- full 
strength, unhappily our force on this side’ 
of the house has been diminished. I have: 
to lament on this occasion the.want of the’ 
‘sanction and: authority of that great and 
distinguished :civilian, the late Dr. Laa-: 
rence ; because, though his speeches may 
not have been enlivened with those merry 
conceits, that coarse humour; those: fanci- 
ful witticisms ‘and broad jests, which too. 
often excite the: mirth and keep alive the 
attention of popular assemblies, they were: 
‘always remarkable. for sound reasoning: 
and just principles, containing the-result: 
of deep research and profound learnin 
and developed the enlarged views of his 
capacious and comprehensive mind; upon: 
any subject to which he applied his great: 
wers, in an instructive chain .of accu-: 
rate deduction.and ‘conclusive arguments. » 
‘Now that: Dr. Laurence is no. more, I trust 
I shall-be excused for paying this humble: 
tribute to: the memory: of : his exalted-ta- 
lents and. unbounded. knowledge,: and I: 
am. certain, that, whatever ‘might ' have: 
been their past differences,: the right hon: 
gentlemen opposite’ will-.concur with me: 
as to his. merits, and-admit, that, however 
distinguished the individuals. who remain, 
either.in-his particular: department, ‘or in: 
the more-extended ' branches of the legal: 
profession, this) house. and the country: 
‘have, in Dr. Laurence, lost a vast fund ‘of: 
knowledge, an-exemplary instance of pubs: 
lic and private virtue, and a larger propors 
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tion of pure ‘principles,’ and political in- 
tegrity, than perhaps have ever been unit: 
co ene individual. (Hear! hear!) 
_ We, Sir, in common, regret his loss; but: 
on this question how much shall I feel it? 
‘ Twish, since ‘he isirrecoyerably gone, his 
mantle had: been left’ among us; but’ 
knowing, as I. do, what he was, and feel- 
ing; as ‘do, what Tam, Iwill yet go forth 
armed with but my scrip and sling ; and 
knowing that my cause ‘is righteous, I will 
_ not fear for my weakness, though a host 
of Goliaths be brought against me. Be- 
fore, however, 1 enter the lists, I would 
wish to premise some preliminary stipula- 
tions according to the practice of the chi- 
‘valrous times. I would beg leave, then, 
in the. first instance, to preseribe, that the 
right hon. gentlemen would, upon the pre- 
sent question, be more sparing of their re- 
flections upon me asthe uniform advocate 
for our enemies, and against land. 
These gentlemen have been too liberal in 
dealing out such reflections against me : 
in any question where England is right, 
~ widt her; where'she is wrong; } 
will oppose her i injustice : and in advocat- 
ing the just cause of America, or of any 
- other: ; tenet the injustice of Eng- 
land, I say I-am the cause of’ 
my country. Iain not the advocate of 
‘ America. | am ‘not: the advocate’ of 
France, but the advocate of my country, 
because’ I am the: advocate of justice.. }¥ 
have pledges as ons and ar tte as 
strong; as any gentleman who hears me, : 
to’bind me to my country, and, though I 
_ plead the cause of America, when, in my 
conscience, I believe she has justice‘on her | 
side, I can confidently say, that | shalb 
never be found the: last:to vindicate the 
real honour of my country.—There is ano- 
aes ‘which the mind of the right: 
gent. opposite possesses no very or- 
dinary fertility, I mean recrimination. I 
dotrust.that, upon: this night, he will en- 
deavour to’ refrain from its introduction ;: 
if from no: better ‘reason; at least ay’ a: mat- 
ter of taste ;. for, surely » this house‘o a 
tovbe' fatigued in: Meuron the 
side no better'argument for: the’ different 
acts of their seeps vail soars 0 
predecessors had’ been 
At all: events,.the sbjection, eat fla 
_ it is;,camnotiapply to -me->> With: every 
respect for the principles; antb every’ bane 9 
dence in the ie p views: of: the’ 
lon. friends;who: surround: me;' and with! 
— iw is my. pride: generally to-act; F 


fer; how tauch more 


| has' been “ seotched not ‘killed.”” ° 


 dineussions of this house. 





still wish: — to recollect that ever! 


‘with them: I differed on the issuing of thie: 
Decree’ of the teeter § 1807 5 whteny) 

with the knowledge that’ I of 
their determination relative | earn 
of that order, Aperartieacin: ty n : 


by the servants of the crown, ‘om 
the ith of Nev. of the same ‘year, In- 
Sol dhita petticoat" hop 
gentlemen opposite: oa 
proper to adopt, we cannot apply'the mere! 
enaction of a trifling theoretical - oe 
tion.’ It has been felt in all — 
the’experience of every day has proved 
its ‘hostility to the vital interests of this 
empire. The right hon. gentlemen fan) 
cied, nay, they predicted that in their Ore) 
ders of Council faeey erected a monanent: 
to’ their own foresight and ‘political’ sa 
city.’ A’ monument they certainly % 
rear, but'it was a monument of their ares 
gance, ‘of: their imbecility, and their le 
mentablesperverseness. My object isnoé - 
to: propose any theoretic or ' speculative’ 
propositions, ‘but to endeavour, by mre 
the ‘attention of this‘house' tothe state 


. our relatidns with America, to remove the’ 


obstacles to reconciliation with her, which 
the conduct of his majesty’s ministers need . 
created ;. because, in place of consider 


the confederacy ‘against this country, “ 


broken and frittered into fragments utterly’ 


‘harmless and contemptible,” ‘T look: be 


it as extended and continued be 
example of any former time. é snake 
pears now more éreet, dilated,’ extended) 
and: continued than’ ever, with accumulate 
ed fury’ int her crest, ‘and tenfold venom ir 
her sting: © When’ such? effects’ have en 
lowed fromthe coursé that Hus'beew adi 
ed; surely I,:as the friend" to’ concitia 
with: Ameriva, may fairly éall ait ti 
house not to ‘persevere in) a systert' which)” 
if in; must: add tht coun to’ 
the o eof the’ enemies of 'G. | 
taini=-Arid here allow me, Sir, to recall to 
therattention’ of this‘ house the particdlar® 
ig the right’ hon: gentlemen) - 
_“Tue:it is, that thie right: hon. Z 
not‘on' this subject join’ fi tly ‘inthe 


Co acjecs ele Wa ed did sate ‘ 
‘(git Wms i 

thatthe: Ondewrin Council: Would! in'their’ 
prove: fully ————_ swith! 


operation 
their professed sae 
oe Po! he 


ler of! 
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 hensionsiof any hostile feeling in America 
on'such a¢count, because he was eonvinc- 
ed, fromthe most conclusive: consideray 
- - tions, that the issuing of such Orders could 
reno umb to the American people. 

~ in them they could see no causes for 
discontent, neither would their povern- 


ment make them the. grounds for either. 


remonstrance or hestility.. A. learmed 
gent.) nat now in his place (sir John Ni- 
chola), told us, that our Orders would lead. 
to an ¢ 
system of neutral aggression, introduced 
by the goverament of France, gud termi- 
nate in peace,’ But the right hon. gent. 
opposite (Mr. Rose) exceeded all the other 
penegyrists of this. redoubted policy, by 
telling. us, that.in consequence of adopting 
it, G, Britain would become the emporium 
of. the trade of, the world, although at the 
- same moment he protested and ‘ vowed to 
his God’ (a laugh), that there was nothing 
he so much deprecated as hostility with 
America, and that nothing in his support 
of these Orders, was so distant from his 
thought. as such a disastrous event; and 
yet he added, that the neutrality of Ame- 
rica. was, of no use to this country. In- 

, both numerous and various were the 
" benefita, the enjoyments of which we were 
toa’ vainly promised. Our manufactures 
were to flourish by the monopoly of the 
raw matérials ; our revenue was to be in- 
creased in G, Britain by the duties of transit. 
Others assared ue, that the effect of this sys- 
tem would. be to deprive the European world 
of colonial produce, and consequently to 


force Bydaparté to rescind his Decrees, 


As. a worthy pinnacle to.such a pyramid. 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
. Chequer: brought. forward: bis Bark Bill, 
. aiftdeclared; that. by: depriving the con- 
-tinent of a supply of that medicine, we hit 
uper a most decisive means of assaili 
the army of France (hear! héar !),+Sueh: 
wete the predictions of the servants of the 
crown. . Let us now compare them with 
_ the effects which: have resulted. _ And -first,, 
I beg: leave to remark, that. it ars. not 
alittle wonderful that. the. right hon, the: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did, in this 
house inthe month-of July: last, solemnly: 
state: his decided opinion, that:the Orders: 
in Council of and subsequent to: the: pre- 
_ Vious. November, did: not produce any: irri-. 
tation, in America, although at the moment 
that he delivered such an. opinion to. par- 


~ liament he-must-. have known; as we now | 
know, that Mr. Pinkney in a communica: | | 
tien, dated:the February before, addressed: 





ious and glorious issue of the | 
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to the Seeretary of State for Foreign affairs, 
did, on the part of the American go’ 
ment, strongly remonstrate against the in-- 
justice of these very Orders. -I-say, that. - 
atthe moment he thus informed this howse, 
he was conscious that he had excited a 
flame in America, which instead of 


‘any means to extinguish he had added fa 


to aggravate. The Papers’on the table: 
are full of instances of the irritation excited 
by these Orders in-America. But from: 
one learn all. In a letter from Mr. Ma 
dison to Mr. Pinkney, dated March 22, 
1808, that gentleman says, “ that. Mr. 
Pinkney had, in his remonstranee to the’ 
British government, anticipated the answer : 
of the America government, and that the 
Orders - Counei — a violation of net- 
tral rights, and a stab at the independence: 
of the United States.” - This then was the’ 
measure, which the Secrétary of ‘State re-" 
presented as not likely to excite aby irri- 
tation in America, and which: the: other 
right hon, gent. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, asserted, would not have made 
any impression in’ America, if .it had not’ 
been for the speeches. of members in that 
house. ‘But will the right hon. gent: now 
make the same assertion.; will he catch at’ 
such a broken reed? Does he not- know 
that an irritation ‘has been excited -in 
America ?._ And if :he:be still of the same’ 
opinion, wil) not the certainty of dates and’ 
distances confound him? In fact, if such 
observations ave to prevent gentlemen from 


giving their opinions sincerel pub- 
fie mana eehde house, test it chould be 
said that they supplied arguments or rea~ 
sons to other nations, it would -put an end | 
to the freedom of debate.—Another pre- | 
diction ‘as to the: benefits: arising: front 
those: Orders, has: also falsified itself, The. 
prospect was held out of a consequent if- 


ig { crease of exportsand imports. But, with 


out attempting to. el into Custom. 
House details; and ‘knowing that seach 
accounts have been swelled out into an ar- 
palliesdchcten dam salt sandy co gece 
ie delusion, I atn still re to pro 
hat, even upon the fate: of ‘the returns | 
thus: made up, there appears: a consider-. 
able diminution in your 


pest I will say to the amount of 11 iil 

ions, But suppose such a ditiinution did 

hot athouit to more than 7, 8, or 9 mile 

lions, = is' sufficient to: prove: that the: 

effect has completely contiadicted every 
ed promise with, which the right hit: 

4A opposite deluded the house and 
the country. Equally futile and‘inefficien: - 








was. the hope of an unlimited supply of : 


saw materials for our manufacture... : 
America, previous to, these Orders 
Britain imported .of cotton wool 32 mil- 
lions of -pounds... Since that part of the: 
world was closed. against our commerce, 


rom 


what has been our supply-of ; that.article ? 


Why; sir, from Asia,.and the. Portuguese 
settlements in South. America, we imported 
five millions... Thus the illustration which 
this system affords of the total. command 
of.the.raw .material, for our manufactures, 
is by. furnishing us with a deficiency. of 
. 27 millions.of pounds, in.an article essen- 


tial. to: their prosperity. Bot then it ‘is. 
affirmed, thatall suche: are attributable 


to the Berlin. Decree.. Really, it is incon- 
sistent with every principle of common 
reasoning, to.find men laying such a stress 
upon. a) measure , which. never -had, and 
scarce..ever could have, operation.—The 
Berlin, Decree, .Sir, was, in. this respect, 
but’ a mere Castle of Otranto spectre; an. 
idle unsubstantial phantom conjured up to. 
affright by its imaginary terrors, and scare 
an me A out of their senses. .. The 
fact is, that notwithstanding the Berlin. 
Decree the commerce of this country .con- 
tinued more flourishing ‘than. ever, until 
your own Orders in Council accomplished 
what. the .enemy had. not the means to 
effect.—I. come. now to. the prediction, 
that.in. consequence of your Orders pre- 
venting the continent from being supplied 
with. colonial. produce, we should see_all 
the various people. under the: dominion of 
Napoleon throughout.his: vast empire, in a 
state of. insurrection: .That he would be 
totally unable to force his: numerous ar- 
mies te, march. where he ordered them, for 
ys of ae - pice a abd 
(a laugh)! ve the. people - of Europe 
Gon en sebellion? , Have. his armies re- 
fused. to march? .. Has not Spain, though 
protected by those all-powerful Orders, 
which raised, so many impediments: to 


French aggrandizement, been, invaded b 
he umionat ] : ? ‘Hencha ame 


pended his operations in Spain ?., Has he 
rescinded .his Decrees? and.has: he not 
been. able fully .to supply, by chemical 
processes, which surprise-us, the wants of 
the numerous legions which were marched 
' from such different partsof Europe? Yes, 

tunately we have witnessed:such: oc-. 
pedient of that , vag i ero 
thropi pic. oe opposi te, the Chan an- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose Bill against 
the exportation of Bark to any part of the 
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destructive :Upas, to go forth to spread:its: 
poison, and annihilate the armies of Frances: _ 
iction of the right hon. gen='. ~ 


; Great: 


tlemen, t 









continent, ‘was, in his opinion, ‘like’ the 





the American people would) _ 
not submit. to the embargo,'has proved ~ 
equally false with all: the rest. Th eem- 
bargo continues, and the spirit of the pos: 
pulation of the United States is greatly: — 
exasperated against this country.’ - Thus: 
have these right hon. gentlemen placed) 
themselves in‘a situation of shame, and)" — 


by the groundlessness of their most confisy 


dent ‘ predictions, exhibited themselves ‘to’ 
their .countr 
odious and despicable character of: false: 
prophets... Let us hope therefore that they: 
will not. persevere in their blindness, that’ 
this good consequence at least will-resule 
from their failure, that they will:no longer’ 
set themselves up as_ oracles of wisd6nr or: 
the arbiters of Europe, ‘nor continue}to: 
pursue the ‘same road in which ‘they have. > 
so fatally floundered, and been so com-. 
protets ewamped, be-mired and be-grimed,’. 
but pay some. little attention to ’the pres: 
dictions from, this:side of the. house. (Wer 
predicted that the subjects of France would : 
pet rise a ppaerenineninr nea igor of 
i rived of a of ‘colonial: - 
- e wisp they i risen. ‘We: 
predicted that America would be irritated’ - 
by our Orders in Council;—and shes’ irs’ 
ritated. We predicted that our manufac;*- 
tures would decline. and’ our exports ‘and + 
imports be diminished—and the result: hag’ 
verified the prediction, as is but: too ob-' 
vious from the papers on the table.- We 
redicted that our manufacturers would 
destitute of employment and reduced. 
to extreme. distress—and. ‘unhap ily te 
prediction is true, as appears from the® | 
numbers of your. starving manufacturers,’ 
reduced to that state which the © hon.” 
baronet (sir R. Peele) on: the Irish: Dis-' 
tillery» Bill..so. justly «and so - feelingly’ 
described, when he entreated this house’ 
not’ to aggravate their distresses, by de-' . 
priving them of the very scanty meal’ 
which . was left.. I. do ‘admit, thatby® . 
such a system some will ‘be found obtaim=' 
ing.a profit even from the general’ cala-". 


‘mity,.in the same manner as we know that’ 


by the late conflagrations, though many* 
a thrown out of bread and en ae 
others are: receivi 


rence, support and additional py ‘$ 


But that can. be no compensation forthe — 
suffering.endured. If you wish to.ascers 
tain. the extent of the: injury inflicted:on’ 








and tothe world in’ the: — 





from the very oceut= ff 
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from 24,0001. to 49,0001, in 


’ out: of ‘bread; where’ of the numerots 


' gtate of its linen manufacture for the want 


. Mot so sangu 


‘falsified, they, without apparently yielding 


. seient gleam of ry 
_ disdained to take advantage. of the mio- 
_ ment of ‘that ‘success,’ or “to” profit by |: 


you to reflect upon the condition of ‘the 
extensive town of Manchester, where the_ 

ors rates have risen within the last year 
ence 
of the number of manufacturers thrown 


“‘Gotton mills which were ‘formerly employ- 
ed, $2 are now idle,“and six only at work, 
Cast.your eyes to Ireland and behold the 


of flax-seed. Whence can it be supplied ? 
‘Not from America or from the Baltic. 
There is not, I understand, seed for a 
twentieth part of the land usually sown with 
flax in Ireland this year, ‘and the conse- 
quence will and must necessarily be; that 
in the course of ‘next year a vast multitude 
of persons must be thrown out of employ- 
ment in that country. These are some of 
the extensive operations of the Orders in 
Council which it behoves this house par- 
ticularly to attend to, and if possible to 
revent before it be too late. The right 
ta gent. (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) holds out the prospect of great bene- 
fit fromm the trade with the Brazils. Bat 
as to the probability of any great advan- 
tages from our commercial intercourse with 
Portuguese America, I confess, that I am 
ine as to expect any in the 
course, not alone of my life, but of many 
persons in this house younger than myself. 
Yet suppose that such advantages should 
arrive much sooner than I am induced to 
believe, +e I ask, is to be done for the 
ly of the passing year, or of the year 
that lions ? Unhappily the evils, of 
which my friends who- sit round me fore- 
warned the tight hon. gentlemen opposite, 
have arrived, without convincing them of 
the absolute necessity of retracing their 
disastrous progress. Was it not natural to 
that when every prediction of ours 

was fulfilled, and every promise of theirs 


to the opinions of their political antago- 
nists, would a. ST eae an of 
extricating the coun t an 

in which it was involved by their sh 
duct? No’ such thing. -Unwarned by 
experi¢nce, unappalled by the horrors 
of their own creation, which surrounded 
them, and vainly ‘elated by the tran- 
success, they 


the concessions which the American go- 
vernment offered. Indeed, under any cir- 
cumstances, the. present. servants. of the 
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 this-country by these Orders, I call: upon 





|. crown could not divest themselves of that 
political rancour against America which 
| seems to foster in their breasts, -From the — 
period of their-appointment to office, this 
seems to have been the prevailing feeling — 
which characterised. their: betibebs to- © 
wards thatnation. . America has had va- 
rious causes of complaint against this 
‘country—as to the impressment of the 
seamen—thedepredations committed upon 
her commerce—the violation of her. terri- _ 
tory by boats crews belonging to British 
ships going ashore there: and. insulting 
.the peaceable inhabitants, and by the 
burning, within hér waters, of vessels 
which may have escaped from the French 
islands. At last: these causes of complaint ' 
were greatly aggravated by the insult of- 
fered to America in the illegal, unautho- 
rised, unjust, and nora 8 attack made 


by the Leopard: upon the ——_ 
by the order of err sae Berkeley; Upon 
this occasion however, the right hon. Se- 
cretary (Mr. Canning) acted as he ought, 
when upon a representation of the trans- 
action having been:made to him by Mr. 
Pinckney, he assured that gentleman, 
that if it should turn out, that the act 
was such as. he had represented it, it 
would be disavowed by his majesty’s go- 
vernment. In the Notes that were after- 
wards exchanged with the-American am- 
bassador on this subject, I: admit that a 
demand had been coupled: by that gentle- 
man with the demand of reparation, which 
had no connection with it, and could: not 
consequently have been complied with by 
his majesty’s. government. The ° right 
hon. gent. then, sent’ outa special minis- 
ter, now in my eye, to- reparation, 
and with this MoT of Mr. — ended 
the propriety of the- rij n. gent.’s 
denducyrelidie to'this affair. - It was ob- 
vious, from the time at which Mr: Rose 
sailed ; from the manner in which he ex- 
ecuted his mission, and the circumstances 
of his leaving America, that- any thing 
but conciliation was.meant by his. -majes- 
vs ministers. Though he sailed ‘from 
is country on the 12th of Nov., the-day 
after tlie Orders issued, no - intimation was 
given by him to the American’ govern- 
ment of such Orders having been issued ‘by 
his majesty’s’ pene whilst the di- — 
rect object of his mission was unaccount- 
ably coupled with the Proclamation ofthe 
American goverfment, relative to the:in- 
terdiction of British ships. of war from. her 
domestic ‘waters. Great Britain, the ag~ 
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hheutral power, refuses to enter into a dis- 
cussion of those means: of +r ion 
which were due for such an attack, unless 
-as. @ preliminary America consented: to 
withdraw: the very measure of defence to 
which that power had resorted in her own 
-defence against that very aggression. Gen- 
‘tlemen ‘will find by the Papers, that. Mr. 
Rose refused,on the request of Mr. Maddi- 
. -80n tocommunicate the terms of the repara- 
- tion, though assured by that gentleman, 
that if the reparation should appear to besa- 
- tisfactory, the revocation of the President’s 


- Proclamation, and the: act of reparation: 


Should ‘proceed: pari passu, and bear the 
same date. Could ministers seriously ex- 
ren that any independent power would 
- have submitted to such a degrading pro- 
— as they made? ; Did the right 
hon. gent. fancy that he could call on the 
American) government to crouch. at his 
feet, in the same manner as we read. of 
Louis the t4th calling upon the Doge of 
. Venice? In adjusting the inteicate rela- 
tion of empires, are we to regulate our 
conduct by a studied attention to: eti- 
-quette? Ave nations, in their adjustment 
a er to — with measur- 
‘ed: footsteps, as you, Sir,:in moving at 
-the “bead of this fared in company ith 
-the lord. chancellor when ‘going to the 
throne, whilst each is attentive that the 
other should not»precede him? Methinks 
if such be-the views of present states- 
men, it.-would be but proper to revive 
that ww a0 which: prevailed under the 
‘See of Rome, when four different folding 
doors for different ambassadors to enter 
- at the same time were provided, that one 
should net complain of the precedence of 
the: others.—I ‘dismiss this subject with 
_ one.observation, that although for that ag- 
-geavated and. wanton. attack upon the 
Chesapeake, admiral Berkeley - was not 
ly not brought to trial, but immediately 
di “on another and delicate: com- 
mand, still we find the pe sarge of foreign 
affairs, in that master-piece of diplomacy 
the 23d of September, 1805, findi 
fault that no overture was made to ca 
an interdiction which was the very effect of 
this unauthorized and cruel attack of the 


Leopard on the Chesapeake. The Ameri- |. 
can 


came areiantio the actual state 
the. transaction. e any proposition 
upon the subject, ‘it was: fom the British 
govetnment alone that such a Proposition 


Sond 6e fs ehece i tteediad me tak 


of Nov. ; this disowned child, which seems: 


‘|-I tell them, that it is they who have raised 


that at the time I opposed that very Order 7 


all that-she ought to do in defence of ‘her : 


Berlin Decree was not intended to infringe 
the treaty of 1800. She did every thing © 








‘ 


j 





to have no father. The gentlemen oppo- 
site will. probably answer by referring to 
the Order of the 7th of January preceding. 






the superstructure, where no edifice was 
necessary. But the house must recollect, 







of the 7th of Jan. as both improper and” 
nugatory, though it had been precededim- 
mediately by Berlin Decree. Inthe 
last session we ‘told you from this side, of 
the house that to contend that America — 
acquiesced in that Decree, wasa false:and _ 
untrue assumption ; that it was false and 
untrue is now fully proved. It is.now 
proved that on the issuing of that Decrep _ 
by- the Emperor of France, Ameriea-did 


independent rights, and in answer toa _ 
demand for explanation made by general — 
Armstrong, M. Decrét stated that -the 


necessary for her object, without beingso — 
foolish and. insane.as this country «has ’ 
proved itself on this very subject. Ame- © 
rica took no notice of the idle menace, so ~ 
long as she felt it ineffectual. She knew - 
the same object had been frequently held 
out to inveigle her into hostility with either 

of the Belligerents.. But the moment that, 
Decree was put in force against her neu- © 
tral rights, which was in the case of the 
Horizon, general Armstrong immediately — 
denmadad a full explanation of. its inten- 
tion from the government, and accom- — 
panied this demgnd with a remonstrance 
against. the decision in the case of the Ho- > 
rizon... But such decision could be no mo- 
tive for the Orders of the 11th, of Nov. — 
inasmuch as at the period of their being — 
issued, no such event. was known to his _ 
majesty’s ministers. What course did the 
American government pursue, when. ac- 








-quainted with. the decision respecting the 


orizon ? . It immediately ordered its mi- — 
nister at Paris to renew his remonstrance, 
and at the same. time put in force its em- 
bargo law against France.. Then followed — 
pt Orders.in Council. . It willnot now, 
believe, be argued, that the American — 
eprerorece was not in possession of your — 
ers in Council, before the. embargo: 
against Great Britain was passed into a — 
law. That knowledge it ,had;-and the ~ 
immediate consequence was the adoption — 
of the latter measure. . But what was the 





=. 


et tk 


most extraordinary feature in thia.transac-, 
‘tion was, that Mr. Rose, sent'out ason a 
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mission of conciliation, after you had 
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_ conciliation, 


_ ceive them ? 





- country.—I now 
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~ jgsued these Orders, was totally silent : 
‘upon them in his various communications 


with the ‘government for ‘the. purpose of 
adjusting our: differences with America. 
What other feeling could such a ‘cireum- 
stance ‘provoke in the breast of any ‘go- 
vernment, when it learned what had taken 
place here, but that it was the object of 
this country, by a specific mission ‘for 

artfully concealing other 
measures whieh vitally affected the inde- 
pendence of America, to insult and to de- 
Added to this, although an 
official notice was delivered onthe 20th of 
January by the President to Congress, that 
such Orders were issued by the British go- 
vernment, yet it was not until the 23d of 


the following February that his majesty’s 


minister to the United States (Mr. Erskine) 


' -officially’-communicated ‘the existence of 


such Orders,’ to the neutral government 
most interested im their operation. There 
may, perhaps, ‘exist in the minds of the 
great: statesmen opposite, some ' good 
grounds for the delay.; but in every: plain 
view in which I have considered the sub- 
ject, Ican find no other motives than a 
desire ‘to deceive; to insult, and to irritate 
America; and this was the course of po- 


. liey ‘which Ministers thought: proper to 
- adopt towards that coun 


at a moment 
when America was irritated against France. 
An irritation of which the French govern- 
ment was aware} as we find, in the note of 
Mr. comp A 2 to general Armstrong, a 
strong complaint of the inclination and 
partiality of America to Great Britain. . A 
partiality to either belligerent was pe- 
remptorily denied by the American go- 
vernment ; and perhaps the very best 
proof it could afford of its impartiality was 
its cere & accused, by both at: the same 
time of being subject to an undue influ- 
ence to its antagonist. This was not the 
first time that such charges were brought 
against America. . Similar . complaints 
were made during the presidency of» the 
immortal ee That enlightened 
patriot however disregarded such accusa- 
tions ; he scouted every partial influence, 
and solely looked to the ‘interest of his own 
proceed to.the offer of 
America, as made by Mr. Pinkney, to sus- 
pend the embargo law; and its supplements, 
as regards Great Britain, provided you re- 
pealed your Orders in Council; as: far: as 
they regarded the United States. She had 
continued her embargo with:firmness and 


with moderation. She did however avail 
herself of a proper opportunity to make 








to Great’ Britain a’ concession—a conces- 
sion, which the right hon. gent. (Mr. Can-' 
ning) has plomply refused, although one of 
its most salutary consequences would have 

been to arm the merchant ships of Ainerica | 


-against France.» What, in’ God’s nanie; ' “ 


would you have? What do you want of 
America? Have you any defined object 
in your —_ with that country, and what’ 
is it? The blockade of ‘this country by 
the enemy is raised, as the right hon. gent. 
asserts; the system is “broken’up into | 
fragments harmless and’ contemptible ;””’ 
the evil‘on which your Orders were to're- 
taliate’ its own injustice has disappeared, 
as the foreign secretary has assured us; 
yet, in the same breath, he avows’the de- | 
termination of adhering to this unjust and 
disastrous system of retaliation. Whatever - 
consequences may result from the perse- 
verance, lam convinced thatsuch a system 
will descend to posterity asa striking il- 
lustration of arrogance, imbecility,’ and 
political folly on the part of the advisers. 
When ‘the right hon. ‘gentlemen ‘insist, 
that America shall make France rescind 
her Decrees, are they not aware that Buo- 
naparté is as obstinate as themselves, or: 
can they. suppose. that Amierica could 
march an army or ‘send a fleet to force | 
Buonaparté to comply with:their request ? 
The matter is quite impossible. America 
can do riothing; yet ministers have been so 
absurd as to’state the compliance with an 
impossibility, as ~the only terms upon 
which they would remain at peace with 
her. Was it not obvious, that the decrees 
of France had proved wholly nugatory 
against our commerce, and had been in- 
tended by the enemy as a mere: ruse de 
guerre, a lure to entrap this country into 
such a course, as would produce the 
very effects by: your retaliating decrees, 
which he had vainly and ineffectually hoped : 
to produce by his own ?: The artifice suc-. 
ceeded, and, I am afraid, from the. conse- 
quences to our manufactures, that we 
shall have a whole nation calling for : 
bread. .If the offer of America had been’ 
accepted, the commerce of this country 
would be in a better situation than if the 
demands of our: government had been 
complied with. We should then have the’ 
monopely of the whole trade of America;: 
whereas; if the Berlin Decree had been: 
rescinded and our Orders in Council re-/. 
voked in consequence, France would share 


,with us that trade. If we had accepted the 


offers of America, there. was no reason 
why we ‘should not. have the ports of 





America now to us, why we should | 
not. have the.wheat from her stores, and 
the cotton for our manufactures, no reason 
why we should, net have that country for 
our ally in the present war. But, the right | 
hon. gent, elevated by temporary pros- 
perit Mi disdained this conciliatory propo- 
sal of America, and expressed the refusal 
of his sovereign in a Note, which certainly 
savoured much of himself:(a laugh); for 
pe ay is employed in discussions = 

house; whether engaged in paci 

overtures with hostile, or in adjusting dif- 
ferences with neutral, nations; in every 
sentence and in every point, you are.sure 
to see the author. The right hen: gent.’s 
eloquence is.of a stormy iption; full 
of bursts..of genius -and corruscations of 
_ talent, but it has all the other ingredients 
of a. storm ; : vapour, cloud; and wind. 
_ But there is one expression in a note of the 
right hon, gent. that surprizes me, I mean 

there he ¢ ins of the tone of Mr. 
Pinkney’s note; like 4 joker, who dis- 
likes to be joked with in return, particu- 
larly when the joke isagaginst him, he feels 
uneasy under the tone of a firm communi- 
cation.’ With sir Anthony Absolute in the 
comedy, the right hon. gent. cries,“ What 
« the devil-are you in a passion for ;_ why 
“<are you mot as cool as I am?” (Loud 
laughing.) And-here, sir, I must remark 
upon, the. manner in which ‘the right hon. 
gent. after having had several friendly 
conversations with Mr. Pinkney upon the 
subject of the Jate offer of the American” 
government, suddenly and without any 
apparent ground, insisted upon the indis- 
pensible necessity of having the proposi- 
tion: for Aor gong him: in an offi- 
cial note. . It could not be the object: of 
. the right hon. gent. in this: change of the 
mode of communication to be put more’ 
fully: into possession of the terms of the: 
American offer, for he had thorough in- 


_ formation upon that head in his various 


conversations with Mr. Pinkney. Con- 
sequently, when asked by Mr. Pinkney 
what his reason was for this demand, the 
right hon. gent. replied, that it was in or- 
der; to guard inst misrepresentation. 
Would not one suppose, that this precau- 
~ tion was. intended: in an: official commu- 
nication with an American’ ambassador;: 
to guard: against misrepresentation on 
the. part: of the President, or of some 


‘not becoming 





States? But it was-no such thing. {fhe 
right hon. gent. wanted. to. ri egaisit 
the misrepresentations of the American: 
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rs. Why, Sir, we are: alliliae 
' in the a 


ble to be m ‘News-pa-: 
pers. Idare say I shall be misrepresented 
to-morrow, and, if the right hon. gent, 
will do me the honour to reply to me, that 


he will not fare better in the news-papers, 


| It had been asserted that the arguments.of | 





the right hon. gent..in his official papers, 


would convince the people of America,of 
the amicable disposition of the British go. | 
vernment, The reverse, however, wasthe — 
case, for the effect which had been pros 
duced by his letter on its arrival in Ames [| 
rica, was, to alienate all those, who had 
previously felt amicably towards this coun | 


try, and to insare the election of ‘a Presi-’ 
dent, whose views are supposed not.to. be 


favourable to the interests of this country.) 


Indeed, Sir; I must declare, however mors: 


tifying it may be to the right bon. gent. . 


that, with every deference to his talents, 
and acquirements, I must still, in estimating 
the abilities of statesmen by their political; 


communications, express my preference — 
fot the solid and able reasoning contained, - 


in the official notes of Mr. Maddison, the 


American minister. I have only to refer . 


to the right hon; secretary’s letter of the 
23rd of September, to prove by: an extract 


that the strain of irony is not best suited to — 
The 


the ends of political deliberation. 
words are;—‘ That in this attempt almost 


all the powers of the European continent | 


have been compelled more or less to cow 


operate ; and that the American Embargo, | 
though most assuredly not intended tothat, 


\ 


end, (for America can have no real inte« 


rest in the subversion of the British power, 


and her rulers are too enlightened to act 
from any impulse against the real interests 





“~ 









‘of their country), but by some unfortunate 


concurrence of circumstances, without any 


hostile intention, the American Embargo: 


did come: in aid. of the blockade of the Eu. 


ropean continent, precisely at) the ‘very’ 


moment, when, if that blockade could have 


succeeded at all, this interposition of the — 
American government would have most ef- 
fectually contributed to its success.” «In 


this extract there is a sarcasm: conveyed 


just.. This tone is not to be tolerated even: 


to individuals, much less toa great andin= 


a statesman even were it: . 


dependent nation. But I will beg the gen= 


tlemen opposite to state, what benefits they: 


to obtain from’ continuing in this 
system of retaliation? . It is an extraordi- 
nary way to'retaliate upon an 


trampling upo utral. What oe 
Hs , n'a neutral. \ 4 
| Getopnew:teald out to our manufactures, > 
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todeeland, to.our colonies?: Do they exe-+ 


“ eute their Orders in: Council? « Are they: 
. playing fair with the country 


>. Are they 
not following a oreaine dare not own ? 
Are they not at this moment carrying on 
Sochoase cf indeuuee 0 trade viet olbeil 
and France in those articles, at the export- 
ation of which the French government 
connives, and:is it not by sach a species of 
smuggling that.they dre enabled to support 
, appearances and keep themselves afloat? 
seBherebee been a report that. some con- 
ciliatory measures are in progress between 
- this country and America, and I have on 


_ that account been asked by several mem- 


bers whether I intended to bring forward 
this motion? If it:be so, then, I would wil- 
lingly make a bonfire of rejoicing of my 
papers, and say, “ proceed—conciliate 
America—let her, at all ‘events, be your 


_friend—and for that important object make | 
__ every concession that may become a great 


nation.” But I have seen nothing that can 
warrant such a conclusion.’ ' In spite ofall 
the predictions to the: regen 4 the Em- 
‘has been continued. ere have 
been some who have- derived hopes from 
the commotions which have taken place in 
America; the question is, however, whe- 
ther these commotions express the sense of 
the American people? But suppose there 
could be any just ground of hope of a re- 
peal of the Embargo from these commo- 
tions, nothing is: gained unless the Ameri- 
cans can force Napoleon to rescind his De- 
crees—unless they could perform an im- 
possibility—unless they could heap moun- 
tain on mountain—place Pelion on Ossa— 
scale‘the heavens, and thus accomplish an 
enterprize which transcended the power 
of the giants. But then we shall be told of 
what has been done by’ the Emb 
breakers. What have they brought to this 
country? Some cotton wool. ' But have 
they broughtflaxseed? Havethey brought 
turpentine, and many other articles of es- 
sential importance to the trade and manu- 
factures of Great Britain? I can see little 
ground of consolation inthis system of Em- 
bargo-breaking.—But if the Embargo were 
raised ; if Mr. Jefferson’s authority should 
be overturned; would the Americans ever 
bring their goods here to be ‘taxed ? This 
odious tax has been paid: only in one in- 
stance, and the ship has been burnt by the 


hands of the’ lace. “A report was 
to this country that the ‘Federal 
party was likely to il, ‘The'very re- 


verse of ' this tu ‘out to be- the’ : 


‘Mr, Maddison was elected ‘Président, and 


‘of America will relax im its measures 
If the Americans raise the embargo, they 
caunot come here to be- taxed, and if thie 
country shall enforce the*tax, the conse- 
quence must be-war. But if a war breaks: 
out, what becomes of the scheme of the 
gentlenien opposite, to make the: enen 

contribute to our resources for carrying on 


most serious apprehensions that a war be- 
tween this cou and America will be 
the result. Iam aware that there may be 
some who wish forsuch awar. - The Ame-— 
ricans are not popular in -this country ; 
rand the American character is not re cw 
ed with favour or respect. Of this lean 
state a remarkable instance. ‘Fhe health 
of Mr. Jefferson was proposed at a meet- 
ing last summer, and was received: with 
great disapprobation,; although at that 
moment America was not a hostile na- 
tion ; and though we professed to be anxi- 
ous for more intimate relations with that 
country. That there are ‘some interests 
which must flourish by a war with Ameri- 


America may derive some temporary ad- 
vantage from it is very probable: But 
what will be the state of the West Indiés in 
the event of a war; what the state’ of 
many other valuable interests ; and how 
are-you sure that you. could retain’ your 
American possessions? The probability is, 
that we could not retain them ;*and ‘for 
this reason, that the. whole world would 
then be united against us. And yet under 
such circumstances we are endeavouring 
to extend our A force has 
been brought together to reconnoitre 
Martinique ; and whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the or oe of prosecu- 
ting the object, this system of reconnoiter- 
img must be very creditable. I recollect 
another instance of this reconnoitering, un-, 
der the hon. general opposite (sir J. Pul- 
teney) at Ferrol. The hon. generaf 


had. come for ; but finding that the place 
was’ fortified, he embarked again: * The 
‘mention of Ferrol brings to my recollec- 
-tion another most important feature of 
thiscase. The enemy are now in’ 

| session of Ferrol, where they have found 
several ships of war;‘and you have been 
near he ie spei ‘Cadiz tens you 
not ? The navy of ‘Spain may bé brought 
against you; all the arsenals of the Conti- 





‘nent are-in the hands.of ‘the enemy, and 


the war? And I certainly entertain the ~ 


ca lallow. That our ow1 : possessions in ‘ 


landed’; he astonished the governor and ~ 
the townsmen, who wondered’ what ‘he - 
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the thousand arms.of your navy ‘may soon 
have work enough. Yet under these.cir-. 
cumstances you are to: go. to war with 
America upon .a:point of honour ; and that 
too not to be satisfied-unless America com- 
pel-Napoleon :to-rescind. his Decrees—a 
thing‘entirely put of ther power. Recol- 
lect to.what the. of »this coun 
is owing-; recollect the debts due from 
America to:your merchants, who are anxi- 
ously waiting for the result of this night’s 
proceeding ; recollect the..state of your: 
manvfactures; recollect. that the .great- 
ness of your country -is. in a great mea- 
sure factitious. . That this ‘country would 
be. great independent of -commerce, I 
believe; but it would not. by any 
. means be so great; recollect that its great- 
ness depends.essentially upon that com- 
merce, which your measures are about to 
destroy. Throw France back again into 
the situation in which it stood before its 
- commerce, commenced, throw America 
back again, and they can still do, without 
_ you; but Great Britain has risen through 
er commerce, to a degree of considera- 
‘tion among the nations of the world which 
it could never otherwise have attained ; 
your resources, your population, your 
navy, ‘essentially depend upon your com- 
merce. Destroy that, and you lose your 
' right arm; an hon. baronet has this night 
presented a petition from certain mer- 
chants, complaining of the injustice of the 
American government in the exercise of 
@ mere municipal act. They might have 
heard of. ships having come into this 
from Holland ; of their having 
been detained here. in contemplation of a 
war, and.afterwards condemned. as prize. 
Might not the Dutch merchants have, 
upon.similar grounds, complained of the 
injustice of our government? But the hon. 
_ baronet has an opportunity of contributing 
to. the relief of these petitioners, by voting 
for the proposition which I shall have the 
honour of submitting to the house. When 
we. undervalue the. American -character, 


have we forgot general Washington, one of | 


the greatest men. that ever existed, but 
who was here. so, often traduced by one 
party. as partial. to Great Britain, and by’ 
‘ano as partial. to France? . Have we 
forgot. Dr.. Franklin, who.was so. much 
tra at this bar,?—I.do.not mean to 
move at present for the revocation of these- 
Orders in Council. 1am willing that this, 
should be. done in the way least revolting 
to ministers. I do not desire them to do it 
openly, nom coram populo, let them get rid 





of them behind»the ‘scenes.. Let them 


proceed in their own way, only lét ‘the 


thing be done. ,-I cannot better close‘these 


observations than by reading an extract 


from the -valedictory A i the 
Washington. upon his retiring from: 


10 ide 
«Qbserve good faith with all nations; cule: ~ 
tivate peace ; attend to thedictatesofmo. — 
rality and. religion in your intercourse. 


with other states; for it is impossible that: 


things should be so constituted as to: ren; - 
der these’ incénsistent with sound-polity, — 
The experiment is worth trying at least, 


and the high character for probity which 
you must thus acquire, will more than re~ 
pay-any temporary advantage which might’ 
result, from a contrary line of conduct.’ 


Then be at peace with America, and with 
America by your side you: may defy*the 


rest of the world.—The hon. gent. ‘then 
moved, “ That. an humble Address bepre- 


sented. to his majesty, humbly to repre-. 
sent to bis majesty, that in consequenceof 
certain Decrees. made by his majesty’s - 
enemies, contrary to the usages of warand: 
to the rights of neutral nations, and also‘ , 
consequence of the alledged acquiescence’ © . 
of neutral nations in the said Decrees, his. 


Imajesty was advised to issue certain Or- 


ders in Council respecting the trade“of 


neutrals to and from the ports and coun- 
tries of his majesty’s enemies ;- And that, 


the .said Orders were further enforced-by, _ 


certain acts passed in the last session:of 
parliament.—But that. both in the. said: 
Orders, and in the acts passed thereon; 
power. was reserved to‘ his majesty ofan 


nulling the same, whenever rae OS : 
tion should appear has eee tthe: 


Congress of the United States of Americas, 
alarmed at the dangers to which neutral, 
commerce was exposed. by the practical 
operation of the said Decrees, and by the’ 
system then known to be in the contempla- 
tion of his majesty’s government, and ac- 
tually carried into effect by the said Ore: 


ders, passed laws for laying an immediate: 


embargo on all American ships and.ex- 


rts 5, and sang the operation of such: 


ws, all, trade of export from the said: 


states into this kingdom or its dependen-:. ‘ 
cies has been prohibited, and the commer-_— 
cial: intercourse,of his. majesty’s subjects 


with, the. said States has been in other re-, 
apects essentially impeded.—That, in the 
month of .August last, the minister. of the’ 
United States, resident at this court, made: 
to ia. negnrny a geerueens an authorized: 
and.explicit. offer 
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of re-establishing the : 
said intercourse; proposing, that-if hit] 













majesty’s' Orders in Council should be re- 
' peated, as: far as regarded: the United 
; se the embargo imposed in the: said 
' States should: be removed, as far as regard- 
ed his majesty’s dominions; and adding, 
"that if his majesty’s enemies should not re- 
cind: their) Decrees, the: said embargo 

should be’ continued as with: respect to 
. them.—That this offer ‘on the part of the 
- ,United States appears to us just in princi- 
_ ople, and in its tendency highly advantage- 

‘ous to the best interests of this country: 
just, inasmuch as it removed all pretence 
of the acquiescence of the United States 
_-inethe French Decrees; which acquies- 
‘cence was the only ground on which. any 
tight could accrue to his majesty: to’ inter- 
_rupt the innocent commerce of a neutral 
spower: and advantageous to Great Bri- 
‘tain, inasmuch ‘as, though it should not 
have produced the repeal of the French 
Decrees (the avowed purpose of his ma- 


_jesty’s Orders), it would have secured to. 


this country the exclusive commerce of 

* America, and her alliance against a power 
‘which would thus: have been the common 
enemy of both.—That we believe and 
hope that it is’still open to his majesty’s 
government to renew, on the basis of this 
proposal, the commercial intercourse’ be- 
" tween this country and the United States; 
every interruption of which we consider 
as manifestly injurious to the ‘interest of 
both countries, and calculated to assist the 
_ designs of ourenemies, and to weaken our 
own resourees.—That. we therefore most 

shumbly pray his’ majesty to adopt, with- 
out'delay, such measures as may best tend 

to the immediate re-establishment of the 

commercial intercourse. between his ma- 

jesty’s dominions and the United States-of 
America ; »:and) ‘to bring, by temperate 

and. conciliatory negociation, all other 

points to a just and amicable conclusion, 

assuring his majesty of our firm and inva- 

-riable “support, in. maintaining against 
every unjust aggression, and every novel 


claim, the antient and essential maritime | 


tights of his majesty’s crown.” 

Mr. Stephen* acknowledged, the diffi- 
‘culty and disadvantage under which he la- 
boured, in-rising to answer the ents 


of the.hon. gent. who had just,sat down ; | 


- such was the eloquence with which they 
were enforced ; still, however, he conld 


S Since the above was prepared for the 
‘ press, the Editor has been favoured with 
a full Report of Mr.: Stephen’s Speech ; 





it will be- given at the end-of vol. xiii. 
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not resist the zeal that prompted him te 
undertaké it. There were: many argu- 
ments) and practical conclusions, inthe: 
course of that able, fair, and eloquent 
speech, from:which he differed, yet there 
were also many ‘points that had: his ‘entire 
assent.- He most: heartily concurred: in 
the general principles contained in the ex- 
tract which he had read from the farewell 
Address: of general ‘Washington. The 
hon. gent. had applied himself to those 
who were actuated by considerations: of 
morality: in national transactions. © He 
hoped that this included the whole house; 
he hoped that all who were then present, 
believed national morality to be insepara- 
ble from good policy ; and if he ever‘act- 
ed in violation of that- principle, it ought 
to be attributed, not to: intention, but to a 
defect of judgment. . The hon. gent. had 
said, that it might be alledged as a 23 
against him, that he was not safficiently 
zealous in the cause ef his country, be- 
cause he undertook.to advocate ,the cause 
of America against his country, when jus~ 
tice was on the side of the former, . He. 
assured him that his conduct should meet 
no such illiberal construction from him, 
and that he completely joined with him 
in believing, that: the cause of justice 
ought to be advocated: wherever it was 
found. The. hon. gent. had said, that 
though he defended the cause of America 
when he thought it just; he would. always . 
be ready to fight for his country if-mat-. 
ters came to that extremity. He:believed 
there did not exist a heart more truly Bri- 
tish than that of the hon. gent.,:who was . 
‘an ornament to-the democracy, as a noble 
lord (Grenville) in the other house, who 
adopted the same course, was an ornament. 
to the aristocracy. - When he, therefore, 
was in opposition to. them; he felt it in- 
cumbent. upon him to state his: reasons. 
The difference. between them was, as to 
the facts of the case, and when thesé were 
correctly understood, he had .a right to 
range their opinions on his side. The 
hon. gent. had said, that a war with.Ame- 
rica would be popular with some persons 
in this.country. _He-was sorry: that that 
hon. .gent. had said what might: produce 
an effect in, America very different from 
what he intended; he was very sorry to 
be obliged to believe, that there could be 
any so forgetful of all the feelings.which — 
a similarity of language, of origin and po- . 
litical freedom, were calculated to prod 
as to wish for a war ‘with America ;. but i 





: there existed a monster of that description; . 








he assured-the hon. gent. that, he felt.ver 
differently from such a person upon 
question. A war between this: country 
eusgh Sor so-asomiy of inersy, tha oay 
' en of liberty, than an 
i lncstede giinads'- The epeercorepe 
had already subverted thrones and ancient 
dynasties; he feared he might-add, he 
was about to accomplish a triumph over 
the amor patria itself ; but he had not yet, 
nor, he hoped, ever would, obtain a victory 
aver the sentiments and ‘the honour of 
England. If in popular:assemblies, if in 
America, ruled by a lar government, 
there could exist a feeling amicable to 
- Frenchtytanny, it would almost furnish 
an excuse for the destruction of such 


nents, as could be deluded with | 


a friendship so hostile to their true in- 
terests, s0 opposite to their ruling 
principle. The hon, chad talked of 
a point of honour, which he represented 
asthe ground of difference between 
this country and~America; and for his 
own part he could say, that he would be 
willing to yield much, he would practi- 


cally pela. much of the point in conten- 
tion, the purpose of promoting. the 
ends of . . At the same time ‘it 


. peace 

could not be said, that ‘we now had a threat 
hanging over our heads to frighten us 
inte the concession ; the experiment had 
been tried, it was put in force against us, 
andcompletely failed. The hon. gent. 
seemed to think that it ‘wasa point of 
_ false honour for which this government 

‘was contending; in that he could not 


agree ; he was willing, however, as. he 
had already stated, to-yield something, 
though not as much as the hon. gent. 
. The hon. gent. would give America dia- 
monds for the purpose of conciliation, be- 
eause he thought them counterfeits and 
3’ but he (Mr. \S:) would give 


them a portion of the same jous ar- 
ticles, under a due impression of theit 


value. On other questions the house was 


‘galled upon to decide before the 
Siemans ee men 
before: them, though ns bo nt, did 
_’ not take the trouble of assisting himself by 
an: 
ted 4-line of that Evidence thé house 


been collecting last session. It seemed as. 


if it'were the system of the side 
j r, and stand 


to reject inform 


600 ab'qivtnll ot tlecrows views and 
was what sand was to a balloon, taken in 
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‘appeal to their contents} nor had al 












might ascend without - obstruction ;: 
were sometimes in such haste that. 
would hunt before. the hounds, and. 


to be thrown out again, that ee 


ways had an objection to the incumbrange _ 


of any information which might make: — 
against the cause they wished to be'sic. 


cessful. Instead of availing himself of the 


information on the table, the hon.-gent, — 
had adverted to certain prophecies which | 
he stated to have been falsified. Before — 
he came to the evidence, he would glance 
at: these prophecies. Some of themihe | 
would leave to those who heard -them, .’ 
But when it was said that it had been pro- ; 
phecied that our trade would increase after | 
the Orders in Council, he must. say, that — 
this prophecy, instead of being falsified, 
had been most amply fulfilled. The, 
hon. gent had not condescended to look. 
at the.situation in which our. trade -was 
before the Orders in. Council had been ig- 
sued. He said that our Commerce had 
flourished in spite of the Berlin Decree; » 
but it was to be wished that the hon. gent. — 
had looked at the evidence in order to see. 
how it stood before and after the Berlin — 
Decree. He was sorry that, by omitting — 
this, the hon. gent. had imposed on him — 
the task of trying the patience of the . 
house.—Mr. Stephen then proceeded ‘to 
read several extracts from the testimony _ 
of Mr. Wm. Hall, Mr. Molling, and other 
witnesses, to shew the mischief which ‘had 
been done to our Commerce, and that of . 
neutrals, by the Berlin Decree, : which 
was re nted as° never having been 
acted upon at all. These passages went 
to ‘prove, that our trade with the continent 
was at astand subsequent to the Decree, 


and previous to the issuing of the Orders — 


in Council. This part of the case was 
most importait, because, from the gross 
misrepresentations that had been circu- 
lated on the subject, an impression seemed 
to have been produced: in América, that 

our commerce-had not suffered any mate- - 


‘rial diminution from'the operation of the 


Berlin Decree. Owing to this circum-' — 
stance the Americans were not properly 


aware of the strengtl: of the ground upon 


which our Orders rested. The whole re- 
liance of America was on the non-execution 
of the Berlin Decree, and the argument — 
was, ‘that as the Decree had not been exe- . — 
cuted with*regard to America, we ought 
not*to retaliate her. This wasa 
complete mistake, as to the fact: “Asa — 
proof of this, he referred to the evidence, 
where it appeared, that in consequence of 


























between this country and America, the 


“ jnsurance had experienced a considerable 
-“advance,—of from $0 to’ 40 per cent. 


that the insurance upon American ships 
to the Continent, if they happened to 
touch at this infected’ country, was ‘still 


_higher—and that the insurance upon. 


the direct trade to the Continent was so 
high as to-amount to a stoppage. Here 
was a convincing proof that our com- 


merce had received a fatal check, pre- 


vious to the issuing of the Orders in 
Council. It was unnecessary for. him to 
go over ‘the whole of the testimony, as it 
was well-known that many of the most 
‘respectable and best informed witnesses 
had deposed to the same effect. But the 


- “matter did not rest there, for, from the re- 
* turns laid upon the table from the Custom- 


house, it appeared that in consequence of the 
strict execution of this Decree, no less than 
65 ships had, in the space of two months 
from the Ist of Sept. to the 30th of Oct. 
desired permission to reland their cargoes. 
Was any further proof necessary to esta- 


_ blish the melancholy truth that our trade 


was laid prostrate by the Berlin Decrees, 
and effectually obstructed before the adop- 
tion of the Orders in Council! It anlghe 
appear to some, that he had occupied too 
much time on the point to which he had 
applied himself, but it was so essential to 
the question before the house, and was 


~ likely to produce, and had produced, such 


an effect upon the opinions and the policy 


“of America, that he thought it of the 


greatest consequence to dwell upon it ; he 
would, therefore, beg leave to notice a 
periodical publication of great notoriety 
and character, in which the principle was | 


‘ asserted, that there was no interruption to 


the trade of neutral -vessels, until the Or- 
ders in Council took place, in which it was 
also avowed, that until that moment the 
insurance was not raised. Those state- 
ments, so contrary to the truth, had gone 
forth in a publication known to be favour- 


able to the other side of the house, and 


they had made their way to America, and 


“nade their. impression. The publication 
to which he alluded was the Edinburgh 


Review, which was constantly hostile to 
the Antigallican measures of this country. 
The hon. meniber here read an extract 
from the work, wherein it. was stated, as 
he contended, in the teeth of the evidence, 
that the trade of neutrals had not been in- 


" terrupted by the Berlin Decree; that the 
* Fate of insurance had remained as before ; 


‘Vou. SII. 
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the Berlin Decree, even in the direct trade 


that the Decrees had neither been enforced 
nor acceded to, till our Orders had appear- . 
ed, which had. produced all the mischief; 
and that we“ were answerable for all the 
distress which had resulted’ from the ob- 
struction of commerce. The same line 


-had been taken by the daily prints attach- 
ed to the party on the other side. America - 


had made use of this argument, and al- 
ledged that our trade had suffered no 
damage from the Berlin Decrees; and even 
the British party in America had not 
been bold enough, in the face of such open 


‘and continued misrepresentation,. to state 


how the fact réally was; Mr. Pickerin 
who had so ably and so justly defended 
the British cause, had not stated it. ‘The 
misrepresentations were so’ bold that the 
friends of truth had been afraid to advance - 
it. These misrepresentations he compared 
to the audacious ‘impostures of the profli- - 
gate usurper, who had represented the de- 
eat of the French at Trafalgar as a vic- 
tory; who had’ represented the brave and 
illustrious Palafox as a fool and a coward; 
and who had represented the defeat of, - 
the French at Corunna as'a victory gained 
over the British army by one foarth of its 
numbers. These falsehoods were publish- 
ed for the sake of‘a temporary effect; but 


‘they were so gross, and so often repeated, 


that they began to losé.all credit. But. 
the British press had not as yet been re- 
duced to this degraded state and character’: 
and, consequently, when ‘the misrepre- 
sentations from:that source arrivedin Ame- 


‘ica, they misled the people of that coun- 


try. And even the government of that 
country appeared to have ‘fallen into the 
same error; for though they had the evi- 
dence in their hands, yet they ‘could 
scarcely bring themselves to imagine that 
such audacious misrepresentations could 
have been made in the place where their 
falsehood was so open to detection.—He 
admitted, ‘that, if the fact had been as 
represented by the hon. gent., that the 
commerce of this country had béen un- 
touched’by the Berlin Decree, we would 
not have acted’ with ‘that friendship arid 
good understanding towards America, 
which ought to Have animated our conduct, 
in issuing our Orders in Council.~:The 
foundation of the hon. geut,’s reasoning 
however, ‘being done away, his whole 
superstructure fell to the ground, and’all 
his arguments dropt. The Berlin Decrée 
did not operate during the whole of the 
nine months argued on ‘by the hon. gent. 


but eal during forty'days of that" period, 
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namely during the month of September, 


‘ 


and the 10 firet days, of October, within 


hilated, and actually amounted to nothing. 

Dhe hon, gent. had regretted the circum- 
* stance. of his being opposed to: professional 
men: but, the way to. argue was, to get 
premises before they came to conclusions, 


‘andthe house needed no, lawyer to fell 
them that.. Having established the funda-' 


_mental peint, which was the great point 


of difference between the hon. gent. and 


himself, he thought the. subject was-reliev- 
ed from much of its difficulty, It. might 
be asked what we had gained by the Or- 


“ders ia Council?—To which, he. would 


answer, all that we had not lost.” In this 
way, the question wasnot how much our 


‘trade had, encreased_ under the operation: 
of the Orders,in Council, but that im 


reality all we had; all that was now left 
-to us, was.owingtothem. If hesaw a man 
 jdrowning in the Thames, and were to take 
-him,up, ima boat, and restore suspended 


"to reproach him next day; because he was 
mot more, strong and healthy than he had 
-been theday before he fell into the river? 
‘Would it not rather be esteemed sufficient 
that he. was not m. that. miserable state in 
;which: he found him, but that his condition, 
though not.so.strong as before, had been 
somewhat ‘improved through his means? 
He was; astonished. to hear it contended 
-that through ‘our, Orders in Council, we 
had Jost:the trade,of America, The non- 
importation-act, and the embargo, and not 
our . Orders: in. Council; bad -excluded’ us 
.from thistrade, Gentlemen who had used 
ithis.argument, were, at length driven to 
ithe desperate plea-that our Orders in 
Council had produced both of these steps 
“onthe part of the American. government. 
“To prove the-fallacy. of this idea, he read 
athe evidence of Mr. Inglis, the East India 
director, who stated, that but for the Orders 
-in.Ceuncil, the Berlin Decree must have had 
the effect of depriving us of the commerce, 
- not of the continent, and of NorthAmerica 
alone, but ofthat: of the New. World also. 
_/The-question, therefore, was.to be consider- 
yedas between what, we now weré; and our 


utter annihilation asa mercantile country. | 
. This being so, he would frankly own, great . 


;-as_ his. desire was. to,.continue.on amicable 
- ¢ terms with America, that he-would rather 
» fee: the country engaged in a contest with 


America than be -reduced. to:such.a state : 
+ ee ein He ssgreed sith: the ban. gent, | 
$8 


that the gre of this country ‘depend- 


which-period our, trade had’ been anni-. 


‘ed in a.considerable degree on: external 


tious. - 


by our Orders in’Copncil, to liberate our- 


to reduce us. If our enemy aimed a vital 
blow at.our commerce;'were we not enti- 


own defence? He felt pride and consola- 
tion in echoing back the testimony of ad- 


lluded so affectingly in his speech. It was 
impossible for him to find terms adequate 


friend, whose Aparning and knowledge 


‘his superior. stores: ~ He could state, how- 
ever, with boldness, that. were that learned 
gent. now in that house, he would not go 
the length of the hon. gent. in saying that 
‘we were not entitled to retaliate. Nothing 


p power ina state of blockade. 
sult, dnd the evils it was calculated to pro- 
duce, we were warranted by the law of na- 
tions in resenting, and also in retaliatin, 


not merely of law, but of history. . In the 


the Dutch, who were then the pee 
carriers for the different powers, of Europe, 
This Decree 


straining their commerce. 


ships sailing under neutral colours which 


suing a Decree prohibiting all intercourse, 
ders. . No answer, complaint,.or remon- 


much the reverse. of it; the French king is 


sued a’ Decree, stating, that if his:subjects q 





should trade with Spain, &c, for thenext 


* PR? 


‘miration of the worth and learhing of the 
areal Civilian to whom the hon: gent, had . 
a 


were only equalled by the generosity with . 
which he allowed hig friends to draw upon - 


could equal the insolence practised towards’ 
us by a power, who while she could not 
shew a single flag on the ocean, dared to 
declare the ports of so superior 2 maritime 


Such anin- — 


struggle between Philip the Second and’ 


a Decree had been issued by Philip for re- 
was afterwards revived, and. all the Dutch. 





‘causes. He did not like the tert factitious, | 
but if to be used, he must agree that not 
its greathess only but its safety was facti- }- 
us, The depression of our marine gu- 
‘periority was hot consistent with our ex. 
istence. This wasa state of things to which - - 
‘we ‘were not to submit, even to purchase 
amity with America.—The hon, and learn- 
ed gent, expressed. his*surprize at hearing — 
the hon, gent. say, that wehad no right, 


selves.from any novel and unjustifiable si- 
tuation to which our enemy might attempt - 


tled by the law of nations to stand on our ~ 


“to the eulogy of his late hon, and learned 
“animation, ,would that person be entitled; 


He should refer for a precedent to a book: : 


were found in the harbours of Spain, Por- 
} tugal,and-the Netherlands, were seized. - 
The Dutch immediately retaliated, by is- _ 


and.ordering the seizure of all ships bound _ 
for-the ports of Spain, Portugal or, Flan- — 


strance-was made against this Decree. So 4 | 
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imate they, must do so at their own 
§. 


England, too, acquiesced in the jus- | 
in our prize courts thah this, 
|no right to’ give’ effect to the law of anos *; 
ther country: That we had no jurisdiction | 
in the manicipal law of ‘another’ nation: 
_ The only tendency therefore of the propo 


tice of the Decree. So much, therefore, 


for the unprecedented nature of the right 


now exercised by the British government. 


He called upon any gentleman on the other 
side to. point out to him an “instance in 
which retaliation was found to be against 
the law of nations. — It was reserved for the 
present governor of France to conceive any 


‘ thing go out of nature against us as this ; 


and then to contend that our resisting it 
was to be objected to, as an act against the 
law of nations. It was impossible that we 
could be surprized that our conduct should 


‘be questioned in America, when we our- 


selves in that house differed, from. each 
other upon the subject. He did not object 
to the hon. member for supporting what 


-he esteemed the cause of justice, he only 


begged that he would not carry that ami- 
a Fe quality to excess, and that he would 
not without proof suspect or accuse his own 
country of being guilty of injustice. “He 
trusted that he itself held the cause of 
justice in equal respect as he was convinced , 
‘the hon. gent. did; but'he could not go 
the length of taking ‘every thing for grant- 
ed, that went to militate against this coun- 
try and its most essential interésts. He 
could not conceive that it was possible to 
say, that America, in the last proposition 
‘made to this country, had.made any thing 
like a declaration, that if France adhered 
to. the Berlin Decree, the consequence 
would lead to a war between the two coun- 
tries, or that she would arm her merchant- 
men to protect them against the Decrees of | 
France. He maintained, that, instead of 
being an offer to this effect, it rather went 


to exclude the idea of such a course being | 


at all in the contemplation of America. It 
only went to declare that, in the event al- 
luded to taking place, the embargo against 
France. should be continued. This seemed 
to him to be totally unintelligible. The 
moment the ports, whence vessels were to 
proceed, were opened, there ceased’ to be: 
an enibargo. There might be.a prohibition 
against their proceeding to certain particu- 
lar ports, but this was not in the nature of an’ 
embargo,vutofa prohibitory decree. What 
security would such an Order hold out to 


‘Great Britain that'these vessels the mo- 


ment they left the ports of America would: 
hot proceed -direct for France? Would 
America pretend to tell us that her prohi- 
bitory decree, after the vessels had left 
her ports, would have more effect in pre- 
Fenting’ap intercourse with France, than 


which our cruizets would no longer have 
, any ‘power to make seizures of any neutral 
| vessels proceeding to France, ‘in lied’ of 
which America would give us a mockery 


| that, which had actually been proved, that 
the ‘embargo had been: evaded: ’ ‘He pro- 





France in Spain, Portugal, or Naples: But se 


the vigilance of our maritime power ? 
There was no point more + ee amir 
, that’ we hive 





























tion made by America, would‘bé'to annul 
our Orders in Council; in’ ¢orsequenée' of 


instead of a reality ‘of’ security against 
such ‘intercourse with the territories 

our enemies. There could, the learned 
gent. submitted, be no ‘better proof, that 
the prohibitory law would be evaded, than 


ceeded to read evidence’ in proof of this 
assertion, and askéd’ what ‘then would be 
the case when there would bend emibargd, 
and the Americans would have it in théit 
power to go-to the ports of France and 
Spain, as well as of Englarid ; “Anierica, 
therefore, neither proposed to restrain the 
unjust Decrees of Fratice, nor evéii to say, 
she would not trade with her. That ‘Amie- 
rica should go to waf'with France, ‘the 
learned gént. was far’ from’ desiring.’ Aff 
he asked was, that ‘she should ‘not trade 
with France ‘and thé other enemies of 
G. Britain; arid this ‘he asked of hér 
only so Jong as they interdicted her froth 
trading with us. ‘The American’ Note 
did not even offer thé” assiranice ‘that she 
would continue thé embargo ‘dgainst 
France until France rescinded  hér ‘De- ' 
crees. Such was not even the meaning of 
the words:—The learned gent. then pro- 
ceeded to consider the terms of the offers 
of the American government to Fraiice, 
and asked, would any mian say, that to 
confiscate a vessel for touching at England 
was a municipal regulation ‘agreeable'te 
the law of nations ? Yet Mr. Armstrong, 
the American’ Minister, states at Paris that, 
this would not be any violation of the law 
of nations. France’ obtained her muhi- 
cipal legislation over Hamburgh, by 
marching an army into that territory.” She 
obtained a similar power over Portugal, by 
compelling its lawful Sovereign to abaf- 
don his country, because he would hot sub- 
mit to the unjust’ Decrees’ of a despot. 
Yet, these now, America allows to bé all 
sacred legislations. ‘England had'not * 
° 
* 
hs 7 






knowledged any municipal author 







upon the same principle as that already 
acted upon by America, if France were to 
. make an attack on Ireland, America might 

say she was entitled to trade with. Ireland, 

asunder the rule of Buonaparté, and to 
_ call it municipa) legislation. If that case 

could not be justifiable with respect to us, 

neither could it be defended as applied to 

our allies. The house. of Braganza had 

done nothing to forfeit its rights, and there- 
' fore they must be supposed still to. exist. 
—The learned gent. proceeded to com- 
ment upon the -instructions on which Mr. 
Pinkney acted, and shewed from their 
obvious import that he had no.authority 
tosay when the non-importation Act or the 
embargo were to terminate. All, there- 
_ fore, that he seemed to have in view was, 
that our Orders in Council should be re- 
acinded, in the mean time leaving to, the 
President of the United States to.con- 
sider when it might be agreeable to. him 
to discontinue’ the non-importation act 


and embargo, at the distance probably . 


of six or eight months after our Orders 
in Council should have been. rescinded. 
‘There was one omen; however, from which 
je drew consolation. He hoped the new 
government of America would:shew more 
attention to the. legitimate rights of other 
mations, and to the real-and essential in- 
terésts of the United States, also, than the 
former government had eyinced. This he 
,was induced to hope from the speech of 
the President to the house of representa- 
tives, in which it was more unequivocally 
declared than formerly, that if Great. 
Britain would rescind her Orders in Coun- 
cil, the American government would re- 
scind their Non-Importation Act and Em- 
-bargo, and would continue both as ‘to 
France. He hoped. that this would lead to 
.@ proposition not so objectionable as the 
former. The rejection of the offer former- 
ly made under such circumstances, seemed 
to him to be a duty which ministers owed 
to the country. The acceptance of it would 
have been parricidal. But the hon. gent. 
opposite (Mr. Whitbread) was dissatisfied 
with the terms in which the: Answer had 
been conveyed. He considered it as too 
sarcastic and satirical, and too much. re- 
.sembling the speeches in that house of the 
Fight hon. Secretary fer Foreign Affairs. 
hether ‘that. right hon. gent. used his 
-tongue-or his pen in his defence or justi- 
. -. fication, he could.well suppose that his op- 
{ponents did not much like his stile. He 
“S@dmitted that. if the Raper. alluded to was 
castic, it was out of place; but still, 
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he had not viewed it in ‘that ‘light, : He: 





was not surprised that the hon. gent, and — 


others who acted with him, thought the 


porer. satirical, viewing it as they did, 
ey might think the paper conveyeda — 
joke, but it was no joke to the commerce — 
of this country. The hon. gent. had stated, 
that om its arrival. in America the paper — 
in. question had given offence. He un- — 
derstood that there was a violent speech , 
made against it by one of the French — 


party ; but he had seen letters of a very 


contrary tendency, which even went the ~ 
length of stating that thisvery paper-had » 
had the effect of turning the tide of pub« — 
lic opinion in that country. The hon, — 
and learned gent. then read a letter which — 
he held in his hand from a sespectable ’ 
person in America, stating, that the peo-. . 
ple of that country were prepared to abuse - 


the English with words, but that they 
would never go farther, nor proceed. to 


blows; that the English ministers acted — 


wisely in leaving them to themselves, and 
that Mr. Canning’s Note had produced a 
good effect. What effect the speech of 
the hon. 


of the Atlantic, he should not pretend 
to say. The honourable gentleman had, 


besides, said, that the Orders in Coun. 


cil were the cause of the Embargo, 
This the hon. and learned gent. by various 


able and judicious arguments endeavoured _ 
to shew was not the case. To prove this © 
‘he. alluded to a communication from the 
President, which was stated to contain an — 


account of the policy and ‘causes which 


produced that measure, and in which no ~ 
allusion is made to the Orders in Council 


of the 11th Nov.; but. reference is had to 
the Order of the 7th Jan. 1807, and to the 
and M. ‘Champagny. He alse main- 
tained that onthe 17th December, the 


existence of. the Orders in Council was — 
unknown in America; and that on the 


ent. (Mr. Whitbread) might 
produce, when it got to. the other side © 


not pe gph between Mr. Armstrong — . 





18th of that month, at the Central City 
of Washington, the measure of the Em- — 


bargo was recommended by the President 
to the American Legislature. He. was, 
on the whole, of opinion, that America had 
not acted that even’ part the hon. 


gent. ~ 
gave her credit for; but, still hostility > 
‘with America was the farthest thing from © 
his wishes. He had no doubt niatters 


would be amicably adjusted,not by Ame- ~ 
rica going to war with the Ruler of France, — 


but by abstaining from commercial inter- 
course with him. The hon, gent. had, 


Secunia oe 
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however, in his strictures on the prophe- | 


cies of last session, forgot the prophecies 


- on his side of the house, that our colonies, 


without the-assistance of America, would 
be ruined, and our colonists starved. 
America had continued her Embargo ; 
‘put still our. colonies had’ not’ been 
yuined, nor our colonists starved. On 
the contrary, by comparing the state 
of our colonies with what it was previous 
to the Orders in Council, it would be found 
to be greatly improved. He could not 
agree to the Address which had ‘been 
moved, and which was calculated, in an 
indirect manner, to rescind the Orders in 
Council. Such an address would not pro- 
mote but defeat the end in view. If he 
entertained any doubt as to the sentiments 


* of ministers on this subject, he should vote- 
‘against them. But. he had. none. 


He 
knew they were anxious, as he was, for 


" peace on any ternis not inconsistent with 


the maritime rights of the country. But 
he would never agree to purchase a peace 


‘by consenting to any measure calculated 


to ruin our commerce, and to starve our 
manufactures, and our navy. The motion 
of the hon. gent. would go in substance to 


the repeal’ of the Orders in Council, and | 


should therefore be opposed by him : it 


» would. even go further, for it would frus- 


’ ence of the last 16: months, 


trate the very object, which the hon. gent. 
himself professed to have in view, and 
‘ought therefore to be negatived by those, 
who wished well to that object. 

Mr. Alexander Baring spoke in support 
of the motion, and in reprobation of the 
Orders in Council, which he contended, 
had by their operation materially injured 
the commerce of this country. He thought, 
in determining upon the impolicy of the 
measures adopted towards America, wé 
were sufficiently justified by the experi- 
At the same 


- time, he was not inclined to enter into an 


examination of all that mass of evidence 
which lay upon the table, because it was 
80 various, that almost any argument 


might be drawn ‘from it; andthe same 





observation would apply to any conclusion 
put opon indifferent or private letters trans- 
mitted to this country from America.— 
In opposition to what had been advanced 


by the last speaker, on the. authority of a' 
private letter, be could assert, that such a 


change as he had mentioned was not spee- 


_. ily expected to take place in ‘the public 


opinion in Amerjca. Any gentleman, 


possessing a correspondence in America, 
might produce one or two letters to sup-' 









rt his own-opinion, whatever-it might 
gs He could not say whether the Em- 
bargo was resorted to altogether in conse- 
quence of our Orders in Council ; - but it 
must be evident to every man that it was" 
in consequence of our conduct, and of that 
of France, in the present war. The ruinous 
effect: of: the Orders in Council might be 
estimated by the amount of the loss sus- 
tained by the commerce of this country 
within the last year ; which upon the Im- 
ports of England exceeded six millions, 


whilst the defalcation in her. Exports'was 


upwardsof five millions, so that if the de- 
ficiency for Ireland’ and Scotland were 
taken at two millions and ‘a half, which he 
did not suppose to be an unreasonable es- 
timate, the whole amount would be but . 
little short of 14 millions. This loss, he 
said, had undoubtedly been felt: more or 
less in every corner‘of the empire, but it 
had fallen with dreadful’ weight on our 
manufacturers, in particular. ‘Thousands 
of those unfortunate persons must inevit- 
ably have been in a state of starvation, had 
it not been for the generosity and huma- 
nity of their employers, who at the time 
they were deprived of their best market, 
gave them half employment rather than 
suffér them to be wholly without the means 
of subsistence, and ‘thereby to become 
so many burthens on their several parishés. 
But even this liberal conduct of the master 
manufacturers was;in a great measure 
checked; for whilst they by the loss of 
our exports were deprived of a market for 
‘the manufactures they had on hand, they 
suffered in almost an equal proportion 
from the deficiency in our imports from 
America ; for the raw material had become 
so scarce, and in’ consequence 80 high in 
price, that in many places it was not to 
be procured. This had been felt with pe- 
culiar hardship and severity in Manchester, 
where there had been during the last year, 
or the greatest part of it, only 9 cotton 
mills in full employment: about 31 had 
half work:: and‘44 had been without an 

at all, and totally useless either to their 
owners or those. dependent on them for 
bread.—The hon. gent. then cémbated a 
great many of the arguments of the last 
speaker, relative to the effects which the 
“Orders in Council had produced upon our 
commercial interests, upon most ‘of which 
he appeared to differ completely from the 
deductions. he. had drawn. He © (Mr. 
Baring), ‘contended that with respect: to 
our trade, the Berlin Decree’ had: been-a 
mere dead: letter, and -he would ‘not allow 








u 


that the hon, .gent..who. had, just, sat;down,, 
was warranted in the results: which, he had; 
infetved.from'such, parts;of the evidence. as; 
he had then réad, and-which were.unques, 
tionably. selected from, the- mass.,that had, 


been laid:before. the house last session, for, 


the purpose of diverting. its attention, from 


. the chief point, of the case which was, 


this. night intended, to be submitted, to, 
the consideration. of .the house.—The. 
hon, gent, who.spoke last, had, strenuously 
contended that the embargo had not taken, 
place. in. cansequence. of the Orders in 
Coungil, . because it appeared from the 
Message of the president, Mr, Jefferson, to 
the Congress, that the Orders. in, Council 
were not at all. mentioned or alluded to, 
He thought, however, that. hon. gent. and 
others. might be: misled, by not attending 
to. the difference between official commu- 
nications and, those which were .not 0, 
The president, of America might not have 
received officjal notice of the issuing the 


Orders in Council, but it was well known 


that an American newspaper had actually 
publighed the substance of those Orders, 
before the Meeting of Congress, and that, 
notwithstanding there might be. no men- 
tion of them in the Message, both the Pre- 
sident, the members of Congress, and the 
people. of Washington, were perfectly ac- 
quainted with their existence, and they 
weragenerally supposed to be the incite- 
ment to, and the cause of the embargo, 
This. would be corroborated, if reference 
were had to what had been stated in Con- 
i and, the explanation given by Mr, 
Piakney. Be that as it might, however, 
it. was a certain fact, that both countries 
had already been great sufferers, and in his 
opinion, the sooner the olive branch was 
held out, the better.it would be for both. 
He was,afraid there would \with many be 
a considerable impediment in the way, on 
the.score of what was-called concession ; 
he could not but agree with his hon. friend 
who: brought forward the present miotion, 
that there appeared to be among the peo- 
ple of this country, somewhat too harsh 
and unfavourable a sentiment and feeling 
towards those of the western continent. 
He lamented that. such should be the case, 


but entertained .a -hope that the time was. 


near at hand, when ea a isin 
its respective interests thr a dispas- 
sionate. medium, would he stling to pt 
sirous to shake off all unfaveurable preju- 
dices, and ‘mutudlly extend the hand of 
amity and reconciliation.. He was of opi- 


ion that the present motion was, as a pro- | 
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liminary step, well,calculated to produce 
that desirable event, and as such ithe et 
most, cordial support, sane 

Mr. Rose 


been. adopted by the American govern. — [ 
ment, and which we had reason a Hi a | 
plain of as directly hostile to this country, 
alone, were two; viz. the Non-Importae © 
The former, 





tion Act and the Embargo. 
‘had: been. passed’ in Nov. 1806, and w 


| positively. directed, against the merchan-. : 


idize and manufactures of this country, 


only; and it could not therefore be occa. — 


'sioned by the Orders in Council, for they, 


| American newspaper, which contained th 
‘substance of the Orders in Council, ha 





| to the meeting of Congress, when the Pree 
}mending the embargo, He had in hi 
‘hand the Message which had been referre 


| which there was not one word or syl 
even hinting at the Orders in Council, 


week after that, a letter was written ly 
Mr. Madison to, Mr. Pinkney, in which 
also there was no mention of these Order 


the policy and causes of the embargo are 
contained in the Message ; so that it w 
evident the Orders in Council had not 
that time entered into the President’s head, 
As to what had been said respecting the 
overstocked state of the Brazil markets, he ~ 
could suppose, that there might be some 
few articles there, which were superfluous 
at present; but to such an amount as the 
hon. gent. had stated he could not lend 
must deceive him with respect to what h 
had stated him (Mr. Rose) to have sai 


tion Act to be hostile to this country, and 


following statement before the house ; 


hs to American States, 
‘~ from ra Hae for the years 
ending March 1806 and £ 
1807 = s 








id, he measures which had |) 


iwere not then dreamt of, The hon, gent, 
iwho had just. sat down. had said, that an 


‘been published at Washington, revioug f 


/sident, sent the Message to them, recom, _ 
‘to. by his hon, friend (Mr. Stephen), in | 
; lable 


| That was on the Istof Dec, 1807; and,q ” 


but in which Mr. Madison distinctly said, 


his belief. But the hon. gent,’s memory " 
concernjng the Brazils.—He then proved, ~ 
by various arguments, the Non-Importa- _ 
this only ; and combated the assertions — 


made by the hon. member, respecting the __ 
decline of our commerce, by laying the — 


| Dittoin 1808 --s*- + - 5,784,000 © 
. . : j eee 


Decreage in 1808 « 4 “» “» "5,990,000 












rt 

















Exports to all parts of Aimerica, 
_ © exclusive of the American 
' States, but inclusive of the —_ 
‘Britishand French WesfIn- —-£. 
‘dies, in 1808- - - - ~- 12,859,000 
‘Ditto in 1806 and 1807 '- - 8,629,000 


, 


Mncrease in 1808 - - - - 4,230,000 
Leaving on the whole a de- 

' creaseof™- *- - - - - 1,760,000 
" But to set against, that decrease, should 
be taken into the account the mercantile 
profit on the 4,230,000/. which, in. the 

way the trade was before carried into 
these countries, was entirely to the profit 
of the Americans ; and the profit (with all 


the consequences attending it) on the Bri-. 


_ dish shipping employed, instead of the 
® “American shipping. 


‘The British goods exported'to —_—-£. 
*America’in 1808 - = - 5,784,000 
‘The'couisumption m°America 
from accounts from thence 
in 1808 “- - + ‘+ "- =  5,153;000 


So that under all the embarrassments of 
‘Non-Importation and Embargo imposed in 
"America, we did in fact, last. year, send 
goods there. to the value of their consump- 
tion; and- we had the profit of the in- 

ereased trade to other parts of America, 
which the United States had before.. We 
as Seprived the enemy of the whole of the 

‘| colonial produce: to the amount of more 

than nine millions. Thus, instead of the 
impending ruin, which it had been declar- 
ed hung over our heads, ‘it appeared our 
trade had sustained but a very inconside- 
rable diminution. Dreadful, prognostica- 
tions had been delivered of: the suffering 
which our West India islands were likely 
to experience ; he was happy, however, 
to state that these fears had been ground- 
\ less, He then read two letters from Ja- 
maica, the purport of which was, that, ex- 
_cept in the article of white oak staves, 
they had, in that island, suffered very_lit- 
_, tle by the interruption of their intercourse 

. with: America; that the West. India 

_ planters had turned their attention to the 

_ Yaising various articles of provision for the 
supply of which they -had- formerly. de- 

‘pended on America: and they had prov- 
ed by. experience, that from what they 
were enabled to raise themselves, added-to 

. what they. obtained from our other Ameri- 
_ , Can possessions, they bad little to fear 
44 « from the want of supplies, which, till then, 

-§ had been furnished by the United States, 
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‘this country had receiv 
‘he should vote’ against thé Address. 





One permanent ‘c ce of this, -was 
that it had been found, that Canada alone 
could farnish ‘all ‘Eutope, as wéll’as“our 
West India islands, with thatarticle which 
they most-wanted, viz. white oak'staves. 
In $07, we had 8,000 tons of Shipping in 
our trade with the United States,’ and we 
had increased it tenfold with our own'co-~ 
‘lonies. No man could more sincetely 
‘wish for conciliation ‘with América than 
he’ did, for he, was certain that ‘America 
could not suffer without our suffering also. 


—The' right hort gent. concluded by stat- — 


ing, that considering the aggravation which 


from America, 


Mr. Grattan rose and said, that it was 
in ‘the ‘common phraseology of every 
member rising to speak upon almost any 


| subject to say, that'that subject'was im- 


portant. ‘The question now before them 
was indeed of that character. There 
could be none, perhaps of greater impoart- 
ance, except that by which we lost'Ame- 
tica. ‘The same temper that then’ broke 


“the connexion’ between ‘England and her 


colonies seemed tobe revived again, and to 
be now studiously busy in effecting the 
connexion between America and France ; 
and yet the success that crowned’ our po- 
licy at that time, should make us now ra- 
ther industrious to avoid, than ambitious of 


“retracing its disasters. “ I would, said ‘Mr. 


Grattan, anxiously direct your observa- 
tions to that eventful time, not to incite 
you to an imitation of those who went be- 
fore you, but'to deter you by their exam- 
ple—that ‘we may profit by their errors 
and their failures, and that thus their dis- 
grace'may be made of use to their poste- 
rity. Trecollect. the history of that day 
when America stood up against us, and 


Hresisted. England and oppression. What 


in that day was the ‘lafiguage of this 
house? It was the language of com- 
plaint ; complaint that our colonies were - 
worked up into unnatural ‘rebellion by the 
spéeches delivered in this place. The Op- 
position was the cause of all,-arid the Op-. 
position only. ‘The Americans took. their 
instinct of resistance, not from ‘their char- 
térs ; not from’ the spirit that because ‘it 
will, must: be free, net from their: condi- 
tion as the colonists of a free people, not , 
from: their right of. birth as the” descen- 
dants ‘of a British people, but from the ‘ 
mouths of a faction in this. house. ‘This 
was the language then, and what are we © 
told now? That America is angry, ‘not 
because she feels the effects’ of ‘your'in - 


i 





injustice, ice, but, becanse’ there are’ men in 
this house ‘who 
eyes to. injuries that. wou herwis 
escape her notice... Though this goes to 
attack the privilege of-speech in this 
place, it shall not deter me from speaking 
what I think; for sure I'am, that the fate. 
of America depends on that of England, 
and that of England is nearly, most-nearly, 
interested in the welfare of America. The 
right hon. secretary has_ himself admitted 
this in the conclusion of, one of his Let- 
ters to Mr. Pinkney. I was happy to 
see thatadmission ; but should have been 
more so if the letter had been consonant 
with the principle of that admission... The 
hon. gent. who was second. in debate, 
argued, that America acquiesced in the 
maritime restrictions imposed, by France.. 
Ideny it. She resisted the Orders of Ber- 
lin. . She resisted the Decrees of France. 


otherwise | 


‘Gen, Armstrong remonstrated repeatedly: |: barg 


and: spiritedly.— Here Mr. Grattan went 
into a detailed statement of the conduct’ 
ef gen. Armstrong .at: Paris,. and com- 
mented on it as he went along. _He next 
proceeded to argue, that the y cate 
_ was the effect of eur Orders in Council. 
But, said Mr. Grattan, if they are not 


bargo continued? What continues that 
Embargo? | America offers to take off her. 
: Embargo if you will rescind your Orders : 
do you doubt the sincerity of the offer?. 
- for one Rie a seems to point out as 
much. If you do, J ask then, will you go 
off upon that, will you rest upon that, and 
_say that if America is sincere in the offer, 
ie will accede to it ; will you say this ? 
f you will not, again I ask, what continues 
the Embargo ? Who is now the cause of 

, the Embargo, when you yourselves refuse 
to do that which, if done, would remove 


-! hear 1) Is itso? Then how | 


“it? ies 
"does the country-stand in point of right? 
Do you join with an unoffending neutral, 


‘and visit France with the consequences of } 


her own insolence and- injustice ? No; 
but you join yourselves to France against 
that neutral. It.is the bad retaliation of a 
worse principle; it’ is a sort of wicked 

-- emulation in injustice ;\ and if it be war- 
rantable in ys in this instance, then extend 

_ the argument, and what. will it amount 


to? 7, to this; that if France, instead 
"of declaring agaiust the commerce of neu- 
trals, should. declare against their. liber- 


ties, against their lives, you, in the spirit 
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‘ lain of that injus- | ‘footsteps of the same atrocities, makin 
uch eae ge opens her | 

monstrous, but the principle is the si 


every shape a monster! for, qualify it 


| wrong retaliatin 


God, but at the same time learning th 


France with her own weapons,” as if her - 
‘principles could be your weapons! No, 
“to begin’ now to a away our ° ab ae 


_the cause of that Embargo, why isthat Em.) : 
‘quity of Franc’. Let -us fight in to - 


“the sustenance of our commerce. Is Ame- — 


- America—our solitary neutral, to be inju- | 


“We know our stren 


- not improved by our intercourse with Ame- — 


she is your descendent ; stie is the fountain — 





sob this retaliation, losing’ the spirit ‘that 









BF 


made you what you are, are. to trace th 





the measure of French wrong the measure 5 
of British right... The application appe are 







extended perhaps, but certainly ‘na 
changed, and whether less or greater, ” 






you may, it goes to the root of the lawa 
nations ; it goes. to. build up a system of 
_ Wrong, and injustice 
combating injustice, that can only end i 
an undefined suspension of the’ domir 
of right (Hear! hear D- Taking as 
were the laws of nations theoretically fre 










practical application from the enemy. — 
And in ursuing. such conduct, whose work §°: 
is ‘England doing? Who now enforces 

the Orders of Berlin? England. Who 
now enforcesthe Decrees of France? Eng. 
land: Who-created, who continues the Em. — 
o¢ England. - She dbes more, she rew 










pels America from her: shedoesstill more, “9. 
she drives‘her into the very arms of France,’ — 
But to all this. you say, “we will fight 9 | 





no ; we have fought too long and too n 


character. against the well-practiced ini 
cause we do not believe to be an honest — 
one; and let our weapons be as honest 4s — 
our cause. So much for our justice.—Look. 
to the principle now as it affectsour trade, 
The avowed object of those measuresis ~ 


Sf 













rica—our own America—our colonized ff 


red, that our commerce may be improved? 7 
Are you quite sure that injustice to the 

one would not be injury: to the other?— — 
Commerce, applied to us, includes Ame-. — 
rica; and yet is one to be promoted by : 
the industrious subjugation of the other? © 
is our navy; we 

know our navy is identified with our com- 
merce, and who will say our commerceis _ 


tica ? America is naturally your’ friend; 


of the staple commodity of Ireland ; she jf 
is the great Western barrier, and little dis- 9. 
par or calculated’ to’ ‘be your rival. § 
Before those restrictions, I mean the year =f - 
before the’ operation of the Orders in § - 
Council, your exports to America were j 
‘more than twelve millions, your imports ~| 


upwards of six. How is Ireland riow with 
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from Europe ;: tyou: «may: abolish: the ré- 
eocener that. .enervate . your enemy: ; 
Sonar awh os a s-¥ 0 
of cau i i 
* how nany -thipgs he: can: tive without; | 
- You may: make: ‘Burope’an univeral! ‘sol | 
es st you may /barbarize » and in 
' amartialize! her, and: England will 
ease the worse for it... 059 8 HY 
 thiswelbi/ that superior man 0 mischief is 


' plad to seexye to his own: 

for he sshadhibon dsdhoos j anil Set 2.long 
any Soorteiyahesedes: ib bavsebby | 

wl him seriously. ‘The hom gent 

who »was secohd in this debate-says, out 


- Ameriea:is indixposed towards sus Dla | 


— saplibane ‘would. itis: Abolish | 
toward one “ta 


enoodeedosed much, have 
been glad to codons! me etre 
graduall ponerse her — estate off frozen | 
her with | 

chat yer yor sree what have 
‘it for?’ To coma her to come | 








- thei 
— 
the 

oper: “ena for 
Bat whatief- 
., feet must’ this have: cAamnievica? ¥oa | 
will. send her:in ‘thse resources 

) set nl aimaniy me ee ndent 
; pie ae GOT souniakt 
sli and: 
atid. thus 


dis eiloy tan tocenable sthe ‘one-to beat 

: = 4 
f Ry ent 

secadection othis countrys: ede, 

- acne dhe wk tae meaner 

3 ie With wivoet ‘of ‘tediots 

es je oeartortne 


for' allowing ao 
privilege to tae! 


g on her own 





* 





wotreclece out of the alccliogs of A 





: i ihre ‘not acted lwith wisdom) you 
rarer ene, re AL 6 te 


| ees ee 


Von 














2 RS over: to aeons and ‘pay'a tax tous | though 


iherioa.. reece he 


sai aT 
eee scence atonal te ym you | foreign to sogreate peoples, Why should 
adding. abun- | we have been sd jéaloumof ithe little trade 
’ The’ pepe on ere of: ets taller) tated 2 You 
: sah by he , ‘where $ pan en 5 2 aaninen des- 
i os aprlianiedaes iof never reseed, dcooniton gree eloretinestiah reas 
strayed AEs give =p sabe mpi re- | péculiarly your-own; ito meddle in.a tittle 
vagrnas cobumtenwsiling: advantages : with’ your: dignity should: not 
Wacreoee :torbe! found, if-you do;? ve suffered you Poe! a you have 
Seiacestenes the .cpntinent : sof Europe leet sinc tepidehlingd games: You 
selowinbofiansbresd have long beew too greatto:profitby thems 
sled: "Yous imay:: dattishs’ | leok: back. to: she cineabehe you possessed 


dne' continent! ‘and -influenced. anothers 


abdut 100,000): : into, — dreasury:! You 
call this pride»;, it is the reverse; itis thie 
want of pride.y fdr afi you: had a just :pridey 
vou would. knew show to:.pause:\im your 
own greatness; and-not descend to:tri eer in 
a.‘rivalry: that-would: betray. rather, the 

craving: o Gf; 
emulation. | Let and be to America 
what she dught to bey and America will 
be to Engiand:ail that we could: wish her. 
Bé warned by: the infatuation that. once 
Most you America, and let not the same-im- 
Sone avis her now ime the erins' of 
France. 
~oiMr. 


| his intention to trespass long upon the pati- 
| ence of the house; but-he must beg-leave to 
observe; that! most.of: what had been 
| upon the subject before the-house, Jed te 
| no practical conclusion 5 led to'no recom- 
meéndation of measures. ‘whieh it mi ht be 
t safé:and politic to adopt. | 
all he had. heatd ‘was lost: in & 
es 2 or splendour of declamation. 
are oo ac réally was betweem England 
tance; not between: and 
pr ‘and, if the question :involeed 


> hor! 
t. stag’ with: those: = 
i ako the Papers, : 


4 not in 


dtiey deemed site theig:. to shrink from 
= Per vnetoeendiet, still felt 


of being: forced «inte: toe, 


prranesr spin teias eerkaeetbaahes 
rdncenaatiet Cage 
fd) \they: 











that the discosston: 

and bed cheyiwe ae 
Hiscussion,, The 

Be had eal nerves Mest -rest with 


 epiibie vehey, Albhtcihenl ibis on 


om Pn 


she--was sdnsible, 





~ 


you lostithe one.in a wanton effort to put | 


ly: than: the spirit ‘of. 


Secretary Canning sald sthiriaaiainig = 
at that-late hour in the morning it-was tot _ 


matters of a delicate nature; which wete : 
tebe 


discussion; (ndt with »those, "shes? wits : 





‘ _ thie ‘hon. 


thos¢ who recommended, and would en« 
force'a parliamentary consideration of an { 
incomplete and undecided on. An |} 


hon. gent. rebel conlelane dayeouree | a 


pursued | by ‘his majesty’s: ministers’ — 


argued, that there was no ‘to take 
a-retrospective view of the subject, and: that 
the case was clearly laid . He thought 


it impossible;:'on’ the ‘Contrary, fairly’ to 
. consider, the: ion, withene ‘seeing’ in. 
what state it ‘was when h majesty § mi- 
nisters carte into 
seemed to consider hintself: as some’ moe 
aniet surrounded by satellites, to’ which 
gave'motien; ifso, ‘he fancied he was 
not within his power of attraction.-When 
gent. brought forward a motion, 
he certainly should not have pointed out 
the course others were to’ pursue; and, 
for his own part, he was: free to own, that 
he particularly would “not: Wish’ tobe 
ided by him. ‘The’ question ‘before the. 
jouse, however, resolved itself into three | of 
prominent points ; the justice of the cause’; ; 
. its policy and expediency ; 5 andits manage 
ment.-—[t was a statement between be 
gerent France and belligerent island i ‘in’ 
which unfortonately America was involv- 
ed, owing to our avowing a rightof. retalia-_ 
tion upon our enemy. ‘The right of‘re- 
taliation, or self-defence, was ‘whieh | 
gave the:means of resisting an attack from | 
whatever quarter or source it: eran come. 
_ -the-enemy attack -you throu 
merce, you must resist’ him; if: Seas seize | 
on neutral. ‘territory to attack you, you 
havea right to 'pursue-him through that 


-meutral térritory; » if through a ‘neutral | 


fortress; you have a right 'to destroy that 
fortress: !: It was::upon this principle of , 
self-defence wehad»acted towards Ame- ' 
rica 5 which‘ principle, ‘if not true, might 
bubject us'to‘eensure.' If we are at 
— neutral nations; we must retaliate; 

is: doctrine had. been distinctly act-— 
prs not only: by his’ majesty’s. pre- 
sent ministers, but by their predecessors. 
The’ Order of the: 7th of: Jan: laid »the 
foundation: of ‘2 broad genetal principle, 
which shad’ on prccirmeiioce fae ‘acted: upon in 

nd = ete the subject of 

perme nat teppei. 
‘And ‘here’ he: Meare 0. 


Solevedavs the language: laid: (nt 


ie ies 


and able. predecessor. 
Chey, tory he de 


prime wa warns «prices aan 
ery wart er nations... He was willing to 


admit that it was>mot:upon the fi _ 


1903} PARL. DEBATES) Mancn'0)1800.2-America, and the Onder ers re i 


the | decide without waiting for that result, 


d 


tence of the ‘ext 


| Fthiof Jan. asserted the ofr reta~ 
liation, but: limited and restrained: its 
plication ; ‘the old ‘rule of 1756 was. 
mitted, though contrary to his 


tween élave and slave, he thought lead 
was justified in refusing ,to recogeie any 

| distinction between port ‘and 

should not be supposed, he said; that. reg 
Order ‘of the 7th of January was one jos. 
more ‘conformable to. the. ancient law..of |. 
nations, than those: for. which the present _ 
government was responsible. Any: doning.” 
tion from law was as much 2 deviation asi 


The Orders in Council were to be defend» 
nh on this ground, that the present state 
e world ‘required the .applicationiaf 
new priciigtes; ‘or! the extension of old 
} ones. ‘When he and ‘his col came 
| into:~power, they had found: that:the:prins _ 
n'| ciple of ¢etaliation was acted’ upons =e 
their predecessors, mitigated i in.its extent, 
and limited and. corrected! in its: de 
{ but. manifestly and expressly’ intended. to - 
be farther enforced when: circumstances. 
and occasions should’ challenge the: ens. 
forcement. But while: he went so far with . 
the former ministry as to admit the justice 


acted; he essed that he could not une. 
ayia one part of their conduct:in :the 
jation: with America, He did: not 
eileriena why, on the 30th of Deci:they. 
shoold appear to: entertain doubts, and » 
og forth: e ane as tothe ‘policy 
ay should-ad ;and on the 7th of Jan, 

beh 1 of: a widiena acquire | ‘such new dig 

upon the subject, as to-determine, 

farther hesitation, u — the adoption of, the» 
Prine ‘upon which that Order was found» ; 
‘He did not understand : why;,: after. 
a eptiesa of waiting the result of ‘certain. 
contingencies, they should in about a mR ag 
‘was'a point.in their. conduct which he 
the noble lord (H.. Petty): could explain;-he 
‘| owed the: ex 


hostility'or «not. -He:was much, 
how could consider. it a 





dation, 


stance iter mee The Onier of the 























and when France knew no: detection sal. 3 


it’ had been made. to ‘any larger extent, i 


| of ‘the Risser le upon, which .they:had = — 


meet | 

ion to |:America 3. he. te 
owed it to his friends; and to his: a a | 
I crids phconad dibs «:quaeticiny nrbetoen te Ay 
act: of Ahe Berlin Decrees was; an- actoof ‘a 


It wasteid tocbe amiere’ barr ae ; . 
— by. France “ _ _ : 
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Mg -eonvenience ; but what was that municipal avas justified by the-rule. 
to | 


regulation, and: ‘where: was: its’ 
the character it-had thus assumed? Jt: was 
im of its title: to that :charac- 


ee frrcaet the: Navigation Act. of England. 


@ municipal regulation ; 


dokitwes asked, where was the. distinc-. 


tion that shouldexclade. the latter from 
thesame class? The distinction was,mani- 
— the regulation of the. Navigation Act 
: one ; it) was:One of: Jon 
stings it was':known to all the w 
‘and aequiesced <in: by all. nations; it was 
_ a regulation adapted to\:a. particular 
cy, arising out of the circumstances 
moment, and partaking of the’ par- 
aial-and fleeting: stamp of the occasion out 
oF which it-originated. Such was the dis- 
tinction, which-was obvious to his under-. 
standing, and he hoped would appear equal- 
oly-clear: to that of the house. ‘ There was 


2 —* which said that no right should 


webiste by a: neutral during war, but 
neutrals.had a. right.to:press.dur- 
peace:: America had. said, in effect, 


“that if. France had. omitted part of, the.de- 


.claration, she might still have retained her 
shostility to England, and America would 
be assisting her measures of depression to- 


 -wards:this country. - This was a: justifica-_ 


tion of the: principle upon which ministers 


.-bad acted.—As to. whether France was or 


‘ywas: not the essor, he..thou that 
question would obviously be decided by a 
-slight review of the case. He was willi 
to allow, that: if G. Britain had d 
-from the law of:nations, if she had violated. 
-those principles that must ever be held 
‘sacred among nations as among indivi- 
Sol and that the: Berlin. Decrees were 
are taliation for that conduct ; 
Teh 8 was the case, he admitted, that even 


"othe: severity, of the retaliation, coukl not 


-justify the conduct of G. Britain, or afford. 
the ation. of; the..crime. of 
-which she: would thus. have been. guilty. 
(Bat in the. mere sanedne 
-tica,upon this question, there a an 
-@nxious solicitade to give to Great Britain 


: pebechiersriia nome) there was a sedu- 


_Jous endeavour to. establish what. never 

could, be say iy hat. there’. wal 
lous to. 

- Berlin Decrees, tien — ag a repri- 

-sal.upon:those violations, the Decrees were 

-Redorted to... Among these violations were’ 


zenumerated | the. orders. for impressing |. 
- American i 


founded. upon. the rule 


seamen; 
,of 1756,-end the of a-nominal. 


» blockade... With respect to- the former, i 


‘and that the extension o 


‘two Orders, which he 


Theol booigtnd. 








which it was 
founded. And as tothe latter, he could 
state, that.there was force spflicient-for the 
-conductin a ~ blockade; which being 
the case, of America: Pak 
this mint, st 
was happy to have it) in-his power: to vin- 
dicate. the character of G.) Britain; but ‘it 
was a reflection, that’ interfered to:mode- 
rate and’ depress. ‘his ‘exultation, when ‘he 


- saw, that that vindication must involve the 


| condact of America inthis censure, that 
she had brought. a false charge, and per- 
sisted in it. The hon. gent. opposite. had 
expressed. a love: for -his country, in which 
he was certain. that. -he was sincere; that 
hon. gent. must think favourably even‘of — 
the prejudices that, attached us to our 
native land, and therefore he was of opi- 
-nion that he would join him: in preferring’ 
the exculpation of his. own country, 
agree even to admit the operation of his 
prejudices towards it; that he would let 
them act to the influence of his judgment 
in acase where there was a doubt as to the 
justice, much more‘in. a: case where that 
Justice was distinctly marked and unequi- 
vocally ascertained.—lf it were true that 
France ‘was, the aggressor, and; that: the 
Berlin Decrees were acts of an hostile’na- 
ture, the case of ministers was established. 
When .the: Order of; the 7th of : Jan. was 
made out, the preamble that accompanied 
it, avowed the principle of retaliation, at 
|| -the same time ii istinctly reserving the full 
extension of that principle to--another 
period. In Nov, it appeared to govern- 
ment that the Order of the 7th-of Jan had - 
not, nor.was not eadehingte proper effect, 
the principle re- 
cognized in, it, was called for» at::that 
moment, The hon. gent., to» prove that 
they were wrong, mustshew that there was 
@ distinction between the oe a of the 
find impossible. 


As to the offer 


Papers ope Kak 
uced: the embargo. 

sim , rece Mr. Pinkney’s 
ter 5. ut, r.. $ expressions 
were such, as,.if he had. sag to 


-select words to. 
sion.on, this. ed ke cond ae aie could: not “have 
been more successful ;: he had done all that - 


the language could do,’ i> eommnnnsent 
recaution against an anticipated measure 
the letter of the, 30th of April, addres. 


sed to Mr.. Pinkney from his government, 


sind Near Reena esdle 22 


. 











greater : degre. 
‘dnesican gororament and this chi doa 


of : a! possible. 
bobting out of am indefinite: 


-was -it.wonderfyb that: he should nine : 


distinct official statement, rather than trust 
—~ own: meniory, and be satisfied with 
M inkooy. ee id eae 
t. yi: 2d very 
fer in bis conversation with bins ; vce sow 
he referred: him t0.the ground on which he 
‘nested.thoaé: promises: and:terms, it'was to’ 
we syste a 8E: No. such instructions, | 
—— the vague assurances | 
‘which. be had alread a expressed is dis- 
‘approbation. As: ental fo er Was | 
cérisured. for having taken of’ some mews- | 
paper -misrapresentations, he could: agsure |: 
the. hon, gent. and the house, that:-the'sen- | 
timents .of news-papers in: that: country |. 
“were nob.to:be regarded so yas io 
this;. the fact was, they were a kind:of'do- 




















" scument: — cers the government itself 
acted, and 
mitted its oe and sentiments to minis- 


‘ters-resident.in other countries. ‘This made | 
-@Mmisreprescatationfrom then mote seriotis 
than: it: might first appear to: be, and, even, 
then; it was Mr. Pipkney, who ‘volanteer-, 
‘ed to.explain, not-he who calted ~ Ba 
_ Mations—But when. the proposition’ was 
made toGreat Britain that’ the Exbargo, 


should: be avithdrawn, it. was ‘upon the sti-’ 
pulation. that ‘she allsher: 
that of the 7th ofJan. ‘eared | 


—. 
cof 17665' the inevitable ‘|: 


pesca Be Ne would'be caeastore|( 
‘our from the: ot suerte in’ wvetiieh | 


we carvied.en our trade, 
pa the ae ‘access: to: ee 


20 captare and'to pedir wirat. 
Prin ko and wasour, 
dearest ititerest to defendi' | 


densedd’ rears ir scatter: pry 


‘Krance? with sebah lect could srecupet 


todoso? Did America knownothing-at all 
of false (Hf the Embargo was'taised | It 
with respect: to - 5 he} |- excite 
would laya wager, if it was consistent with 
parhame in, that; in the ‘course 
— ‘week, he would: ascertain: 

be terms: of a or Pree | contin 








tween. the : caret pace eae ; 








sopding'of acspecial mission to. suck 
fect ever deemed: a sufficient atonement 
‘even by the proudest nations? Yet éven 


‘then; was not the vessel: that’ carried ogg 


our minister compelled to submit totheide. 





ing ceremonial: imposed: by the ‘Eas. re 


é: chy short, we bad; rather gone! top 


Sai, Mansdone to lilthes:\ Wetmien elitied 


to negociate; yet the Non-Im ‘e 
wag not: ra ceunathedaedea oe 
‘mistration have done more?:.' The: piesent © 


‘discussion, however, was. pre : 








‘time when negociation was 
vad t of :ditlererices. * t ae HOt eo 
WH,» Petty: su the pdidie, © 


‘anddeclared himself a decided friend: 
“measures of : conciliation: towaeds Ameriéa. — 
‘He said ee ee 


~ 


apan 
onthe:Tth of Jam. 1807; which 


between: port and post,-in: the«coud- 
France, ‘extended’ it: to. allithe seas ofthe 
uworld, and thas forced: America to the Hia- 
\|'bargo.> ‘Phe American’ government in tlie, 
Hate ne jon; as was: obvious :frounttie | 


ipapere on. the table, evinced a friend by dit- 


-povitior:towards-this:countty; and a cou-' 
‘one towards: France. bbe offeredito- 


take: off !her jim-respeet' to’. this 
country; if wew 


to: this sand only besi-. 
—— endeavour made inthe courte 
Americag 
| tein hse 
||-abent for Ourse 
brewer» ie ofl vc of tht neti 


are: aaedtebiows 
i pea 
ier 
tica,° we aga “Hes be ‘the almost’ inevita- 


I) 


of: the:. 















in Council: as-isaed . 
nif 
‘terdicted the neutral trade:ofArierican — 


rescind! towards her -_ 
mar fur Orders in oun And ifowe: wete © 
d % 
,| tated from a doubt:oft her sincerity; why 


tion; ese 8 cok o 
ifrom French ports, 
abips' ers 
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perp Korope under the: domination’ of’. 


iy 








= 








ble‘ conseq: oe Senna, leumeaeean : 
dbarg in favouré Saad, wes: 


iocanine traaiandbepseih: initofthe = 
| Samant a andi promo 


























; 
een. 











| ‘the a cree. agent 


. Syidtis to" th eRiciion of ‘@ President, how Was 
- “gate elected an,Inspector,| to whom was: 
‘dele the wete of. that state -for. the 


i tors, previous to, the 
President, persons. from the 
. wise the English interest, 

-versdlly retarned.  Butsuch was the effect 


“of the able and ‘well-timed ¢ommunication | 


_ in America presumed notmost: 
; English influence, was intrusted with the 


‘and wholly disapproving of the conduct'of" 


_ Matic mission to America, land ‘said, that 
“notwithstanding: the sole shot of his em-., 


out leading to: 
- nature‘of which were’ incompatible with, 
the honour 6f this coun 
“the “very Vessel ‘on' board of which lie’ 
went, was wot, suffeted to remain in an 


“iss 


-/ dromellipastaet the hows the che-quéstion 
he should not’ détais: se anes 


1909) 
- America by the letter of Mr, Canning gf apa that privile 
. “Mr. Binkoey, dated the ‘25rd Sept. : 1808 

_ That commnitet reached 
. “vious to the e! 
- tig country of great heat and political zeal. 


$0 totally incompatible with the nature 


iy 


the aR he | 


telat 


lection—a ‘time 


What was its effect? It wasto be t 
It was a 


t-in.the various states, pre 





election of a chief magistrates: Itwaswell 
‘known that on the appointihent of the In- 
election for 9.) 

deral, other. 
re-almost uni= 


of the Secretary ‘for Forei Affairs, that! 
‘the whole_public mind of America was in- 
sulted by. his ill-placed irony; and the 
c ‘Was, that-a revolution of pub- 
lic opinion took place, by which the party 
‘to 


sovereignty of that grewing and; extensive: 
nation. oncurring; thatefore, as he did, 
in all the sentiments of his hon. friends, 


. his majesty’s ministers —- America, 
he felt fimaeelt bound to vote for the Ad-, 


hdress.: 
‘Mr. G. H. “Rose, ‘cubated |into some ex-'| 
planation upon the ‘business? Of “his diple- 


bassy was to make’ satisfaction. inthe 
affair of the;Chesapeake, he found it.im-: 
»practicable:to conclude the business with-|: 
iscussions, 


And evyen| 
American:port,, ne the direction of | 
the contmnissioner uf and ‘in saith 
station ‘as he’ should out. This was: 
eld, as to induce his. de- 


then r and said, that 
in- consequence of .the:.2a + the quiton| 


parture. 
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.as.every argument that was used b 


SS BIo 
of reply, to which, by 
of Patlament he was en- 


titled as Oe, ori of the Address, 
+ However, he Sond Hoc \freely dispense 
with the exercise of the right, “nasmuch 


fends 


opponents was ably met by the hon. 


ne Aco Ee: “irtoed im ; and: where there 
Aden ioe deficiency’ in were 
his Stacivetions, Me Could tut at’ that 


hour; ‘on the house; even for the 

pumas ee the ‘absurdity of such 

attentpts. | only point “on Which he 

ae to wet was ry? it pc 60 
UC. ess. had been put 

pee gent. who fo lowed” him mane 

deste, .eespctin the os taken at 


the bar of the tiouse’Tast 's ‘the 
‘effects of the Orders in ‘Council: o* é fad 
not lately’ perused that evidence, or -he 


believed he might have produced asstrong 
}testimony in support-of his opinions as the 
hon. gent. produced to the contrary; but 
Hre-recoHlectedperfectly well the manner 
in which Mr. saad gave his testimony, 
and that he aehed by by the chair 
to: be less” erie giving his opi- 
nions; which circumstance, together with 
ns whole tenor of his evidence, rendered 
is testimony of very little consequence, 
on hicliengt side. i po A iven. Sten ag 
The. Question was : yhen Pat, ‘whien ere 


‘appeared, 
Se on thi Address . Bee) yond ¥ aI ary 
Against jet, PLE Pee eerie Toes 
ORY - 2 ale er 62 
_Aifjoarned at 7° oreo ‘on. n Toeaday 
the | morning. 
. ——_— 
“oc MOUSE OF LON KONA: >: 5 
 Tuekday, Marth 7, I809 ud 
{Mavwres)] Colne Langan presented 
Pa Petition: ion. roe, 





W; Bill was:re-committed, 
han ery Bil war relative’ to’ ithe 
licensing canteens by | 
}-of Eixeisey.with their € 
aati iers, Werg, 
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